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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  third  edition  of  this  treatise  was  published  in  1875. 
It  contained  an  Appendix  of  about  thirty  pages  embracing  an 
examination  by  the  author  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  great  questions  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  up  to  that  period,  and  this  Appendix  has 
now  been  incorporated  into  the  original  text.  Since  the  is- 
sue of  that  edition  many  important  cases  have  arisen,  espe- 
cially upon  the  recent  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
have  received  the  most  elaborate  examination  in  the  highest 
tribunal  of  our  land.  This  is  especially  true  as  to  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  and  as  to  the 
power  of  states  to  regulate  commerce,  of  to  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  The  recent  Amendments  are  considered 
by  the  editor,  and  the  results  of  their  investigation  before 
the  Supreme  Court  are  stated  in  sections  256  a  to  256  hb. 
The  additions  upon  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  state  leg- 
islation are  mostly  found  in  sections  878  e  to  section  874. 

Section  538  a  and  sections  586  b  to  586  m  present  the  later 
adjudications  upon  the  obligation  of  contracts;  while  the 
recent  decisions  on  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  may  be  found 
stated  in  268  a.  Other  sections  by  the  editor  on  several  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Constitution  miy  be  found  scattered 
through  the  book,  most  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  abbre- 
viation of  Ed.  after  the  cases  cited.     This  method  of  distin- 
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guishing  the  editor's  labor  from  that  of  the  late  lamented 
author  was  preferred  to  the  use  of  brackets. 

It  was  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  author  to  attempt  to  cite 
all  the  cases  in  the  state  courts  which  may  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  the  editor  has 
been  governed  by  the  same  considerations. 

The  editor  has  been  greatly  aided  in  the  collection  of  the 
materials  for  this  edition  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bennett,  of  the 
Boston  Bar,  and  the  new  Index  of  Cases  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents have  been  wholly  prepared  by  Carter  P.  Pomeroy, 
Esq.,  of  the  California  Bar. 

Edmund  H.  Bennett. 

Boston,  Marck  1,  1886. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Ik  preparing  the  work  of  which  the  third  edition  is  now 
offered  to  the  public,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  author  was 
to  furnish  for  general  readers,  for  colleges,  law  schools,  and 
other  higher  seminaries,  and  for  the  legal  profession,  a  book 
adapted  to  their  present  wants  and  based  upon  the  principles 
of  constitutional  interpretation  which  have  been  settled  by 
the  civil  war  and  by  the  political  events  that  followed  it. 
Although,  as  the  name  indicates,  it  is  an  Introduction  and  does 
not  purport  to  be  an  absolutely  exhaustive  treatise,  yet  all  the 
purely  constitutional  questions  which  have  at  any  time  been 
passed  upon  by  the  highest  national  tribunal,  are  discussed  and 
the  results  thereof  are  stated.  In  respect  to  some  of  these 
topics,  where  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  the 
federal  and  the  state  courts,  or  where  the  relative  powers  of  the 
national  and  state  governments  have  been  somewhat  undefined 
and  uncertain,  the  treatment  has  been  designedly  made  more 
full  and  minute.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  topics 
are  the  powers  of  taxing  and  of  regulating  commerce,  the  mil- 
itary powers,  the  executive  powers,  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  state  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  work 
is  thus  intended  for  use  as  a  text-book  by  the  courts  and  the 
bar. 

In  determining  the  principles  which  underlie  all  others,  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  United  States  as  a  body  politic 
and  of  its  Constitution,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct 
a  harmonious  system  of  interpretation  founded,  not  upon  theo- 
retical and  a  priori  speculations,  but  upon  historical  facts,  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  recognize  and  uphold  the  nationality 
and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  its  government,  and  also  maintain  the  essential  exist- 
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ence  and  rights  of  the  several  states  as  necessary  elements  of 
the  political  order  established  by  the  one  People  in  the  Coqsti- 
tution  which  they  adopted.  While,  therefore,  the  whole  civil 
structure,  federal  and  state,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  nation- 
ality and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
that  is  advocated  guards  with  equal  care  against  any  tendencies 
towards  an  undue  centralization  of  power,  and  upholds  the 
sacred  principle  of  local  self-government  as  the  very  ground- 
work of  all  civil  and  political  liberty. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected  ;  and  whatever  errors  of  fact  or  inaccuracies  of 
statement  had  been  discovered  have  been  removed.  An  Appen- 
dix has  also  been  added,  which  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the 
decisions  involving  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition.  The  Public  Law  of  the  land 
authoritatively  declared  by  the  highest  tribunal,  is  thus  pre- 
sented as  it  stands  at  the  present  day.  The  subject  matter  of 
this  Appendix  is  arranged  in  an  order  conforming  to  that  pur- 
sued in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  appropriate  subdivisions 
and  headings,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  discussions  found  in  the  original  text.  The  additions 
thus  made  embrace  many  subjects  of  the  highest  theoretical 
and  practical  importance;  among  others,  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Union  and  its  relations  with  the  States,  the  status  of 
citizenship  with  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  amendments,  the 
regulation  of  inter-state  commerce,  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
national  and  the  state  powers  of  taxation,  —  and  the  questions 
thus  raised  and  determined,  equal  in  magnitude  and  in  their 
far-reaching  effect  any  that  were  ever  before  passed  upon  by 
the  national  court  of  ultimate  resort. 

J.  N.  P. 

August,  1876. 
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INTB0DUC10RT  CHAPTER 


1 1.  The  systematic  juiidical  writers  among  the  Romans, 
irhose  works  formed  the  basis  of  the  compilations  made  by 
Justinian,  separated  the  entire  positive  jurisprudence  into  two 
grand  and  opposed  departments:  the  Public  Law,  and  the 
Private  Law  (Jiis  publicum^  ju9  privatvm).  The  Digest 
thus  states  the  division:^  ^*Hujus  studii  [juris]  duae  sunt 
positiones ;  publicum  et  privatum.  Publicum  jus  est  quod  ad 
statum  rei  Romanae  spectat;  privatum,  quod  ad  singulorum 
utilitatem :  sunt  enim  quaedam  publice  utilia,  qusedam  priva- 
tim."  Most  of  the  modern  jurists  of  Europe  make  the  same 
classification.  Mr.  John  Austin,  the  profoundest  writer  on 
general  jurisprudence  which  England  has  produced,  rejects 
this  division  as  useless  and  even  perplexing.  Before  Austin, 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  had  suppressed  this  separa- 
tion of  departments,  and  had  treated  most  of  those  matters 
which  are  generally  ranged  under  the  head  of  Public  Law,  as 
parts  of  the  law  pertaining  to  persons.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Blackstone's  method  has  the  merit  of  simplicity 
when  the  object  is  to  present  either  an  outline,  or  a  complete 
detailed  statement,  of  the  positive  rules  which  make  up  Uie 
entire  ihtemal  or  municipal  jurisprudence  of  a  particular 
nation.  But  when  it  is  designed  to  present  simply  some  por» 
tion  of  this  whole,  the  division  made  by  the  Roman  jurists,  and 
followed  by  a  majority  of  the  modems,  is  not  only  convenient 
aod  natcq-Al  but  necessary. 

^  2..  Assuming)  therefore,  the  department  of  Public  Law  as 
o]ipo8ed  to  that  of  Private  Law,  we  inouire  what  portion  pi 
1  Dig.  Lib.  1,  tit.  1,  §  2. 
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the  entire  body  of  a  positive  national  jurispmdence  does  it  eiii« 
brace;  in  other  words,  what  does  a  study  of  Public  Law 
involve.  Here  we  shall  discover  a  marked  diversity  among 
theoretical  writers.  Austin  says  :  *  "  Public  Law,  in  its  strict 
and  definite  signification,  is  confined  to  that  portion  of  law 
which  is  concerned  with  political  conditions;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  and  incapacities, 
which  are  peculiar  to  political  superiors,  supreme  and  subordi- 
nate."  The  Roman  writers,  in  addition  to  the  subject  of  polit< 
ical  conditions,  included  also  that  of  criminal  law.  Savigny, 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive  of  modem 
writers,  describes  Public  Law  as  containing  those  rules  which 
establish  the  various  political  conditions  or  status,  those  which 
define  crimes  and  apportion  their  punishments,  and  those  which 
regulate  civil  as  well  as  criminal  procedure.'  The  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  this  classification  are,  that  the  state  directly 
interferes,  through  its  officials  and  in  its  organic  capacity,  with 
criminal  and  civil  procedure,  and  that  crimes  affect  the  state 
as  a  body  politic  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense  than 
they  do  the  private  individuals  whose  rights  may  have  been 
infringed  upon  by  the  ofiender,  so  that  the  punishment  of  the 
crime  is  intrinsically  a  public  duty  and  a  public  act. 

§  8.  The  analysis  of  Falck  is  theoretically  more  accurate 
and  practically  more  convenient  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  I  shall  adopt  it  as  setting  fortli  the  proper  bounds  of  Pub- 
lic Law,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  upon  which  the  idea 
of  the  state  and  of  a  law  for  the  state  is  based.^ 

§  4.  The  members  of  a  civil  society  are  divided,  in  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  laws,  into  those 
who  command  and  those  who  obey ;  and  upon  this  division 
rests  the  distinction  of  Public  Law  and  Private  Law.  In 
strictness,  every  individual  person,  in  so  far  as  he  obeys,  is,  in 

1  Lectures  on  Juruprudencey  Vol,  2,  p.  485,  Lect.  XLIV. 

•  Traitede  Droit  Romain,  Vol.  1,  chap.  ii.  §  9. 

3  See  Cours  d' Introduction  G^n^ale  a  VlStude  du  Droit,  par  N.  Falck, 
(Juristiche  Encyklopadie),  chap.  1,  §§  26,  40,  41.  The  sections  4-12  in 
the  text  are  substantially  taken  from  Falck,  with  some  omissions,  and  not 
a  little  amplification. 
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respect  to  such  act  of  obedience,  and  in  respect  to  his  duty  to 
obey,  a  private  person  ;  and  every  commandment  in  a  civil 
society  primarily  flows  from  the  totality  of  its  members, — 
firom  the  public,  —  but  is  formally  uttered  by  some  repre- 
sentatives of  that  totality,  be  these  representatives  monarchs, 
hereditary  or  elected  delegates,  or  electors  who  choose  these 
delegates.  The  Public  Law,  therefore,  embraces  all  those 
precepts  which  impose  duties  or  confer  rights  upon  the  politi- 
cal superiors  in  the  state,  supreme  or  subordinate  ;  upon  those 
who  organically  represent  the  state  as  a  body  politic.  Those 
rules  which  control  the  subject  members  of  the  state  in  their 
relations  with  the  whole  body,  ought  in  strictness  to  be  ranged 
in  the  Private  Law  ;  but  as  these  relations  are  public  in  their 
nature,  the  rules  themselves  are  also  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Public  Law. 

§  5.  A  conception  of  the  Public  Law  as  a  distinct  division 
of  the  entire  body  of  jurisprudence  will  be  made  clearer  by 
ascertaining  what  great  departments  are  included  in  the  Pri- 
vate Law.     These  departments  may  be  thus  enumerated : 

1st.  The  Civil  Law  proper  (droit  civil.  Civil recht) ;  con- 
sisting of  (a)  the  Law  as  to  Persons  (^jura  per^onarum)  ; 
(b)  the  Law  as  to  Things  (^jura  rerum)  ;  (c)  the  Law  as  to 
Obligations. 

2d.  Ecclesiastical  Law  (/t^^  ecclesiasticurn)  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  Church  is  regarded  as  having  a  legal  status, 
as  something  more  than  a  voluntary  association.  This  sub- 
department  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  does  in 
England,  and  generally  throughout  Europe. 

8d.  Supervisory  Law  (droit  de  la  Police,  PoHzeirecht). 

4th.  The  Law  as  to  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

6th.  The  Law  as  to  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
Private  Law,  therefore,  includes  those  rules  which  define  the 
rights, 'powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities  of  various  classes 
of  persons,  private,  domestic,  or  professional ;  the  rights  of 
property  in  all  its  grades  which  may  be  had  in  or  over  things ; 
and  the  rights  which  flow  from  contracts  and  all  other  sources 
of  obligations  between  determinate  individuals.  It  also  em- 
braces a  description  of  those  delicts  or  offences  which  the  state 
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pHnislies^  and  which  are  called  crimes,  together  with  the  i 
and  methods  bj  whiefa  these  crimes  are  punished,  and  those- 
bj  which  civil  rights  and  duties  are  protected  and  enforced^ 
Finally,  under  the  denomination  of  Police  are  ranged  all  those 
goremmental  means  proper  to  maintain  good  morals,  puUie 
security,  order,  health,  and  the  like;  in  general,  all  those 
means  which  augment  the  convenience  and  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  social  life. 

It<  should  be  carefully  noticed  that,  although  the  state  by 
virtue  of  its  sovereignty  is  the  source  of  all  these  rules,  and, 
at  the  call  of  a  person  interested,  interferes  by  certain  classes 
of  ftinctionaries,  such  as  magistrates,  judges,  administrative 
officers,  in  enforcing  duties  and  protecting  rights,  and  inter* 
feres  directly  in  its  own  name  and  by  its  own  authority  in* 
punishing  criminals  and  exercising  social  supervision,  yet  all' 
these  rules  primarily  and  essentially  concern  the  members  of 
the  civil  society  in  their  private,  individual,  separate  capaci* 
ties ;  the  state  is  not  involved  in  its  separate,  organic  unity  aa 
a  body  politic  ;  although  interested,  it  is  rather  so  incidentally 
than*  directly. 

§  6.  The  Public  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  touches  and  affects 
the  state  in  its  organic  unity.  It  regards  that  state  as  one 
body  politic  in  its  juridical  relations,  whether  those  relationa 
be' with  its  own  subjects,  or  with  other  independent  states.  As 
these  two  classes  of  relations  do  and  ever  will  exist,  the  Pub- 
lic Law  may  properiy  be  divided  into  the  two  corresponding, 
departments  :  Political  Law,  or  State  Law  properly  so  called 
(Staatsrecht),  and  International  Law  (jus  inter  gentes,  Volk- 
errecht)»  The  department  of  International  Law  may  be  dis- 
missed with  this  mention  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes 
of  this  work. 

f  7.  As  an  aid  in  ascertaining  with  definiteness  what  classes 
of  rules  properly  fall  within  the  division  of  Political  Law,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  advert  briefly  to  the  essential  feature 
of  the  state  under  its  necessary  conditions.  This  essential 
feature,  without  which  the  state  cannot  exist,  consists  in  the 
possession  of  sovereign  power.  The  nature  of  sovereignty 
both  in  respect  to  the  external  and  tlie  internal  relations  of 
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fUt  state,  will  be  fully  develbped  in  a  snbseqtient'chapter ;'  it  is 
Mffldent  now  to'say  that  the  sovereign  power  consists  in  the 
collective  will  and  in  the  faculty  of  wielding  and  disposing 
those  forces  which'  obey  that  will.  This  sovereign  power 
flihonld  be  conceived  of  as  indivisible  in  its  nature,  and  as  ap^ 
[ilertiiining  to  the  totality  of  members  of  the  body  politic  —  to 
the  entire  people :  for,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
there  exists  no  reason  for  excluding  from  participation  in  the 
common  will  and  action*  either  one  or  many  of  those  who  di* 
i^ctly  take  part  in  the  political  society. 

§  8.  If  this  idea  of  the  primary  source  of  sovereignty  can 
be  accepted  by  the  German  theorist,  by  Americans  it  should 
certainly  be  regarded  as  axiomatic,  and  as  lying  at  the  very 
bottbm  of  our  conceptions  of  the  state,  and  of  the  political 
structure  we  have  erected  in  accordance  with  those  concept 
tions.  The  expression,  All  power  proceeds  from  the  People, 
is  trite  enough,  but  the  full  significance  of  the  expression  is 
perhaps  not  sufHciently  apprehended.  According  to  the  Amer^ 
icah  theory,  here  reprodliced  by  Palck,  sovereignty  does  not 
reside  in  legislators,  or  executives,  who  are  chosen,  nor  in 
the  body  of  electors  who  immediately  choose,  but'  in  the  total 
aggregate  of  persons  who  are  members  of  the  state,  and  who 
by  the  present  constituted  order  of  things  are  primarily  rep^ 
resented'  by  the  existing  body  of  electors,  and  ultimately,  by 
the  legislative  and'  executive  officers. 

.  I  9.  Although  it  is  truly  said  that  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  aggregate  of  members,  yet  in  states  of  a  certain  extent 
it  is  not  possible,  and  even  in  the  smallest  it  would  not  be 
convenient,  for  this  totality  of  the  people  to  deliberate  and 
act.  These  functions  of  deliberation  and  action,  which  com 
Btitute  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  are  therefore  con- 
fided to  many,  or  to  one,  of  the  members  of  the  body  politic, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  often  said  of  these  persons  that  they 
possess  the  sovereign  power.  Practically,  there  is  nothing 
improper  in  this  form  of  expression,,  so  long  as  the  constituted 
order  of  things  in  any  particular  state  subsists ;  the  totality 
kwring  delegated  their  capacity  to  deliberate  and  act  to  rep- 
i*e8entatives,  have   not  generally  reserved  to  themselyes  any 
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legal  and  constitutional  right  to  recall  the  delegation  ;  such  re- 
call, when  made,  must  be  extra-legal,  or  extra-constitutional, 
or,  in  other  words,  revolutionary.  How  far  this  is  true  in  ou. 
own  country,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  The  common 
expression  referred  to  is,  however,  theoretically  incorrect ;  in 
strictness  it  should  be  said  that  these  persons  are  entrusted 
with  and  wield  the  sovereign  power.^ 

It  is  this  delegation  by  the  totality  of  the  function  of  exer* 
cising  the  sovereign  power,  which  creates  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing a  fixed  rule  to  which  the  depositaries  of  this  power 
—  the  various  orders  of  actors  in  the  government  — ought  to 
conform  in  their  relations  with  other  members  of  the  state ;  or, 
in  other  words,  there  thence  arises  the  possibility  of  a  constitu- 
tion in  a  juridical  sense  of  the  term.  As  a  consequence,  a  gov- 
ernmental power,  not  possessing  sovereignty  in  itself,  but  only 
wielding  it  by  delegation,  cannot,  according  to  the  very  con- 
ception of  its  existence,  be  unlimited,  absolute  ;  although  it  is 
not  indispensable  that  the  rules  which  restrain  it  should  be 
formally  expressed.  In  the  United  States,  these  rules  ure 
formally  expressed ;  in  England,  they  are  not.  That  which 
we  call  an  unlimited,  absolute  government  is  so  in  appearance 
only  :  it  is  one  whose  acts,  for  the  time  being,  do  not  depend 
for  their  validity  upon  any  open  expression  of  assent  by  the 
people,  or  by  their  direct  representatives.  The  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  we  usually  call  limited,  is  one  that 
is  subjected  to  this  dependence. 

§  10.  This  brief  analysis  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  exercise 
of  that  sovereign  power  which  is  the  essence  of  a  state,  will 
enable  us  definitely  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  department  of  ju- 
risprudence called  Political  Law.  That  department  must  be 
concerned  with  the  extent,  manner,  and  means  of  the  exer^ 

1  See  Jameson,  The  Constitutional  Convention^  chap.  ii.  §§  21-24. 
See,  also,  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence^  Vol.  1,  Lect  VI.  Austin 
seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  grave  errors  while  discussing  this  whole 
subject.  He  either  too  much  narrows  the  meaning  of  the  term  sovereign 
power,  and  confounds  it  with  the  nuTc  capacity  to  exercise  that  power  ac- 
cording to  the  constituted  order  of  things  in  a  particular  state ;  or  else  he 
utterly  ignores  the  idea  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  totality  of  mem- 
ben  of  a  state  as  a  political  unit 
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cise  of  sovereign  power,  so  far  as  this  exercise  is  confined  to 
the  interior  relations  of  the  state.  The  complete  theory  of 
these  interior  relations  has  a  triple  object :  First,  the  funda* 
mental  organization  of  the  whole  of  the  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  government  and  the  people;  secondly,  the 
established  order  of  the  functions  by  which  the  action  of  the 
political  power  with  respect  to  the  people  may  be  carried  on  ; 
thirdly,  the  manner  of  procuring  the  means  and  physical 
forces  which  the  action  of  the  government  demands.  This 
theory  in  its  entirety  is  called  Political  Law.  In  a  strict 
sense,  therefore,  Political  Law  is  the  science  which  investi- 
gates and  describes  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  which  consequently  responds  to  the  three  following  ques- 
tions :  1st.  In  whose  hands  is  placed  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign power?  2d.  To  what  laws  is  this  exercise  subjected? 
8d.  By  what  means  and  combinations  is  the  observance  of 
these  laws  assured  ? 

§  11.  The  actual  constitutions  of  states  have  been,  and  are, 
exceedingly  varied ;  and  the  political  forms  commonly  admit- 
ted—  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy  —  do  not  express 
all  the  differences  which  appear  in  fact,  because  they  refer 
only  to  the  number  of  persons  who  exercise  the  power,  and 
not  at  all  to  their  juridical  relations.  Thus  the  government 
of  our  own  country  cannot  with  accuracy  be  referred  to  either 
of  these  divisions  as  they  are  commonly  understood.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  democracy ;  and,  although  not  in  outward  form 
an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy,  it  is  subjccte*  to  the  same  limi- 
tations in  kind,  but  far  greater  in  degree  as  those  which  are 
usually  placed  upon  the  latter  species  of  government.  Indeed, 
Austin,  with  theoretical  correctness,  ranges  limited  monarchies 
and  representative  republics  under  the  head  of  aristocracies.^ 
In  those  constitutional  forms  of  government  only  which  may 
be  essentially  referred  to  the  group  of  aristocracies,  or  to  that 
of  monarchies,  can  there  be  any  question  of  a  law  which  lim- 
its the  political  power,  and  consequently  of  means  and  combi- 
nations to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  this  law.  In  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, such  a  law  is  simply  impossible ;  for,  as  the  totality 
I  Lentures  on  Jurisprudence^  VoL  1,  pp.  191-200,  Lect.  VI. 
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in  whom  alone  resides  aoyereign  power  also  wield  that^powfr 
directly,  th^y  can  only  be  self-restrained .  in  its  e^xercise:  oo 
law  can  be  imposed  upon  tbe  acts  of  a  sovereign.^  In  fac^ 
the  recognition  of  a  iundamental  limitive  law  has  ordinarily 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  a. body,  more  or  less  numerous, 
which  represents  the  people.  But,  as  we  have  seen^  the  action 
of  this  body  cannot  iihply  a  participation  by  it,  as  such  repre- 
sentative body,,  in  the  sovereign  power.  The  true  import  «if 
this  form  of  organization  is,  that  the  exercise  of  certain  rights 
of  sovereignty  —  legislation  or  administration,  or  both  — is 
subordinated  to  the  assent  of  these  representatives. 

§12.  Political .  Law,  as  thus  described,  is  iBnally  divided 
into  General,  which  presents  the  theory  of  the  state  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  Special,  which  confines  itself  to  the  constitution  of 
a  particular  state.  In  the  same  manner,  the  science  of  Juris- 
prudence itself,  of  which  Political  Law  is  a  part,  is  separated 
into  General,  which  treats  of  positive  law  in  the  abstract; 
and  Special,  which  is  occupied  with  the  entire  municipal  law 
of  some  determinate  nation. 

§  18.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  the  investigation  of 
Political  Law  in  one  of  its  special  forms,  —  that  of  our  .own 
country,  —  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Aa  the  People  of  the  United  States,  the  possessors  of  sover* 
eign  power,  have  arranged  their  governmental  relations  by 
intvusting  the  management  of  a  portion  to  the  central  national 
government,  and  another  portion  to  the  governments  of.  the 
respective  states,  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  require  that  I  should  separately  examine  not  only  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  also  that  of  each  state* 
.Thus  only  should  we  ascertain  the  entire  scope  of  those  juridi- 
cal relations  which  subsist  between  the  whole  people  and  their 

1  Austin  is  eeitainly  oorrect  in-  his  proposition  that  the  sovereign  cannot 
.be  compelled  by  l«w;  his  error  is  in  determining-  who  »  the  sovereign. 
Were  his  positions  trne,  the-resalt  wonld  be  inevjtahle  that,  in  the  Uniierl 
States,  there  was  absolutely,  no  sovereign ;  for  all  classes  of  rulers,  national 
and  state,  are  limited  by  precepts  which  have  all  the  attributes  of  positive 
law ;  and  if  the  people,  in  whose  name  these  commands  are  assumed  to  be 
ofelered,  be  notthe  sovereign,  we  have  none.  Indeed,  Austin  seems  prac- 
tically to  be  driven  to  this  conclusion. 
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Koverame'nt.  ^But  this  method  of  treatment  cannot  conrett- 
jendy  be^pnrsned.  I  shall  conftne  myself  tO'  the  Constitation 
of*  the  Unitc^d  States  as  a  nnit,  and  shall  refer  to  the  slate 
constitutions  so  far  only  as  they  may  he  implicated  with  the 
national  government.  I  shall  inqmre  within  what  sphere  the 
state  governments  may  legitimately  act,  but  farther  than  this 
cannot  go.  What  action  has  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  commonwealth  must  be .  ascertained  by  the 
student  of  local  law. 

§  14.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  present  work  does  not  re- 
.quire,  nor  even  permit,-  me  to  enter  at  large  into  the  field  of 
General  Political  Law.  Any  extended  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  state  and  of  government  in  the  abstract,  into  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  particular  forms,  or  even  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  ot  special  portions  of  our  own  Consti* 
ttttion,  would  be  out  of  place;  and  will  not  be  attempted. 
This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  treatise  on  civil  polity.  But 
the  investigation  of  our  established  order,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  doubtful  clauses  in  the  organic  law,  will  require  some 
reference  to  these  more  general  topics.  So  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  as  incidental  to  the  general 
'xlesign,  such  reference  will  therefore  be  made.  There  are  in- 
valuable treatises  upon  General  Political  Law,  to  which  the 
student  may  be  referred ;  and  it  -seems  botli  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient  to  combine  the  two  methods  of  discussion  —  the 
abstract  and  the  special  -^  in  a  single  work,  any  farther  than 
•may  be  useful  for  explanation  and  illustration. 

But  there  is  another  and  stronger  reason  why  arguments  to 
convince  us  of  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  the  whole 
plan,  or  of  any  essential  feature  of  it,  are  unnecessary.  The 
.nation  has  passed  the  point .  in  .its  histor}'  when  any  other 
scheme  could  be  possible.  The  general  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  all  of  its  important  elements,  are  fixed.  They 
were  deliberately <  and  finally  chosen  after  a  discussion  whioh 
surpassed  in  fulness  and.  ability  any  other  that  had  ever  been 
presented  to  a  people  as  an  aid  to  their  decision.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitation,  such  a  scrutiny  was  indispensa- 
ble.    An  appeal  waa  made  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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government ;  the  merits  of  various  grants  and  limitations  of 
power,  and  of  various  forms  of  organization,  were  carefblly 
canvassed.  The  question  presented  was,  Why  should  we,  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  choose  this  proposed  scheme  of 
government  ?  The  publications  of  the  day,  and  especially  the 
collection  of  letters  known  as  the  Federalist,  contain  an 
answer  to  this  inquiry.  But  now  this  Constitution  is  fixed ; 
no  one  thinks  of  substituting  in  its  place  any  new  or  different 
form  of  government ;  no  one  suggests  any  fundamental,  or 
even  important,  change  in  its  detail.  By  it  the  nation  must 
stand  or  fall.  The  citizen  knows  its  excellencies  and  its  weak- 
nesses, its  capacities  and  its  omissions.  Such  as  it  is,  it  must 
continue  to  be  our  organic  law. 

This  Constitution  being  thus  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  univer- 
sally regarded  as  substantially  permanent,  neither  the  educated 
citizen  nor  the  professional  student  needs  to  ask,  with  much 
solicitude,  whether  any  particular  clause  is  better  or  worse 
than  some  other  which  might  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
instrument ;  he  needs  to  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
clause,  and  what  powers  does  it  confer  or  limit,  and  how  does 
it  affect  the  relations  between  the  government  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic.  All  the  aids  which  the  canons  of 
verbal  interpretation,  or  history,  or  analogies  with  other  forms, 
or  ethics,  can  contribute  to  the  correct  determination  of  this 
all-important  question,  may  be  freely  used ;  indeed,  an  an- 
swer is  often  impossible  without  a  resort  to  some  or  all  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  People  are  strongly 
convinced  of  the  excellency  of  their  organic  law ;  that  they 
will  not  yield  their  convictions  to  the  demands  of  any  theoriz* 
ers ;  and  that  they  will  sufl'er  no  amendments  except  those 
which  shall  more  completely  carry  out  the  ideas  upon  which 
the  whole  is  based,  which  shall  supply  some  omission,  or  cor- 
rect some  inadvertency.  I  repeat,  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
must  stand.  I  believe  that  nothing  but  external  violence  can 
overturn  it ;  no  voluntary  act  of  the  people  will  displace  that 
accustomed  order  which  has  proved  to  them  so  beneficent. 

§  15.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  branch  of  General  Political 
Law,  the  general  ideas  of  government  and  of  Civil  Polity,  to 
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ffOneft  "WriteirB,  I  shall  confine  myself  substantially  to  the  Con- 
idtation  of  the  United  States  as  it  stands ;  to  the  complicated 
organimtion  of  political  agents  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  goTernment  is  confided;  to  the  capacities,  incapacities, 
r^bts,  powers,  and  duties  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
those  agents ;  to  the  questions  which  have  arisen  and  have 
been  settled ;  and  to  those  which  have  been  discussed,  but 
have  not  yet  been  put  to  rest.  Or,  to  quote  the  language  of 
Falck,  I  propose  to  answer,  in  respect  to  the  United  States, 
the  three  questions :  In  what  hands  has  the  exercise  of  the 
scvereign  power  been  placed  ?  To  what  law  has  this  exercise 
been  subjected  ?  By  what  means  and  combinations  has  the 
observance  of  this  law  been  assured  ? 

§  16.  How  must  such  a  design  be  accomplished  ?  In  what 
method  and  by  what  materials  must  such  a  purpose  be  carried 
out  ?  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  peculiar ;  no 
other  one  has  existed  in  times  past,  or  exists  now,  resembling 
h.  The  manner,  form,  and  means  of  its  study  and  exposition 
must  therefore  be  very  different  from  those  which  would  be 
employed  in  treatmg  of  the  Political  Law  of  any  other  nation. 
The  Constitution  of  England  is  unwritten  and  traditional ;  it 
has  grown  up  by  a  historical  development,  and  the  historical 
element  must  enter  largely  into  its  discussion.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  France  is  written  and  formal,  so  fiir  as  the  mere  organ- 
ization of  the  departments  of  government  is  concerned ;  but, 
m  respect  to  the  law  which  limits  those  departments,  it  is 
vague  and  indeterminate.  And  so,  if  we  should  examine  the 
organic  law  of  all  the  European  nations,  even  when  that  law 
is  written,  none  would  be  found  which  resembles  our  own. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
is  all  written ;  that  it  has  nothing  of  tradition.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  people  go  to  the  instrument  itself  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  granted  functions  ;  the  past  is  resorted  to  only  for 
ez]danation  and  interpretation  of  the  written  word.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  all  respects,  a  statute,  -^  a  statute  of  vast  and  sol- 
emn import,  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  accepted 
by 'them  as  the  basis  of  all  other  legislation,  and  therefore  in- 
fiiiitely  tratiKending  all  in  imnortanee  and  compulsivt  force ; 
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but  it  is  none  the  less  a  statute,  —  an  expression  of  legislative 
will  in  a  written  form. 

The  Constitution  is  peculiar  in  that,  while  it  is  full  and  ex- 
tends over  a  wide  field,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  detail, 
and  expresses  in  a  written  form  all  the  powers  that  are  con 
ferred  upon  the  government,  it  is  nevertheless  not  complete 
and  exhaustive.  It  does  not  range  through  the  entire  extent 
of  governmental  action.  Conferring  powers  of  a  high  na- 
tional character,  and  absolutely  supreme- as  far  as  they  are 
granted,  it  withdraws  a  very  large  portion  of  governmental 
powers  from  the  agents  which  it  establishes,  and  thereby 
causes  the  juridical  relations  between  these  agents  and  the 
people,  in  respect  to  the  matters  thus  withdrawn,  to  be  a  mere 
negation.  In  short,  the  Constitution  is  a  written  code  creat* 
ing  functions  perfect  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  the  code  is  partial, 
not  complete ;  in  respect  to  much  which  occupies  the  attention 
of  European  governments,  it  is  silent. 

The  Constitution  is  peculiar  in  that  this  written  scheme  not 
only  organizes  and  constitutes  the  various  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, but  defines  and  limits  with  care  and  precision  all  the 
capacities  with  which  they  are  clothed.  It  establishes  a  law 
for  them  which  is  the  formal  and  authoritative  utterance,  in  a 
written  form,  of  the  will  of  the  people,  who  possess  sovereign 
power  ;  and  it  provides  efficient  means  for  assuring  the  obser- 
vance of  that  law. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  is  peculiar  in  that  it  furnishes  a 
method  by  which  the  people,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner,  may  partially  or  wholly  change  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  their  government ;  obviating  the  necessity  of  revolu- 
tionary measures  in  c^se  the  plan  adopted  should  fail  of  ac- 
complishing the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

§  17.  In  discussing,  therefore,  the  powers,  capacities,  inca- 
pacities, rights,  and  duties  of  the  governmental  agents,  all  ap- 
peals to  general  ideas  of  civil  polity,  all  references  to  the  anal- 
ogies of  other  forms  and  other  nations  from  whom  we  may  be 
supposed  to  have  drawn  some  of  our  methods,  all  purely  hifl- 
torical  deductions,  are  and  must  be  constantly  restrained  and 
limited  by  the  letter  itself  of  the  written  instrument.     On  the 
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Other  hand,  this  written  instrument  is  so  much  one  of  enamer- 
ation  rather  than  of  description ;  is  so  much  an  expression 
.  of  general  grants  of  power  rather  than  the  embodiment,  in  a 
codified  form,  of  minute  detail,  —  that  an  appeal  to  history,  to 
the  analogies  of  other  political  organizations,  and  to  fundar 
mental  ideas  of  civil  polity,  of  justice  and  equity,  is  not  en- 
tirely superse^^ed,  nay,  is  often  absolutely  necessary.  The 
work  of  the  interpreter  is  not  alone  verbal ;  he  may,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  strengthen  his  conclusions  by  a  reference  to 
the  doctrines  of  General  Political  Law. 

§  18.  The  science  of  Political  Law,  as  applied  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  demands  from  the  student,  the 
citizen,  and  the  legislator,  methods  and  qualities  similar  to 
those  which  are  requisite  for  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  in 
interpreting  and  expounding  the  terms  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious  and  imperative.  The  canons 
of  verbal  interpretation  are  everywhere  the  same  in  sub- 
stance ;  they  only  vary  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
writing  to  whose  explanation  they  are  applied.  The  method 
and  habit  of  the  lawyer  are  essentially  Identical  with  those  of 
the  historical  critic  or  the  biblical  student.  In  the  practical 
application  of  legal  principles  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
the  written  agreement,  the  deed,  the  testament,  the  statute, 
are  construed  by  the  aid  of  the  same  rules,  simply  because 
they  are  written.  Tlie  written  constitution,  merely  because 
it  is  a  constitution,  can  form  no  exception.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that,  as  greater  interests  are  involved  which  aifect 
the  state  rather  than  the  individual,  all  narrow  and  technical 
construction  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided  ;  the  nature 
of  the  writing  as  an  organic  law  should  be  allowed  its  full 
effect.  Still,  the  truth  remains,  that  the  habit  of  thought  of 
the  lawyer  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  as,  by  our  peculiar  organization,  the  courts  are 
called  upon  to  apply  this  fundamental  law  to  the  acts  of  legis- 
latures and  executives,  in  testing  the  validity  of  these  acts,  it 
follows  that  the  most  authoritative  expositions  of  the  Gonstitu* 
tion  have  been,  and  are,  made  by  men  trained  in  their  profes* 
sion  and  office  to  the  lawyer-like  habit. 
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Yt  ife'fto  Reproach  to  'thd  Political  Law  6f  l!he  tTniteS  Statrt 
ftiat  this  method  of  btady  is  necessary.  Certain  tlieoridtd 
have  complained  because  the  legal  spirit  has  influenced  legisla^ 
tors,  judges,  and  jurists  in  their  expositioti  of  the  Constitution. 
These  persons  have  entirely  failed  to  comprehend  the  natuffe 
of  Our  form  of  government ;  to  discern  the  essehtial  differ- 
ences between  it  and  all  others  existing  or  past. 

It  may  be  that  an  unwritten,  traditional,  elastic  constitution, 
ciipable  of  continuous  development,  able,  like  the  Comtnon 
Law,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  society  Sind  thfe 
state,  is  superior  to  the  written.  It  may  be  that  ati  organic 
law  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  iron  code  has  intrinsic  defects 
which  exp(>se  the  body-politic  to  grave  dangers.  Upon  this 
question  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion.  But  one  thing 
fs  Sure,  —  that  the  American  people  are  unanimous  in  prefet^ 
ring  their  own  written  form.  Indeed,  so  far  from  abandoning 
the  plan,  their  tendency  has  constiantly  been  to  extend  and 
enlarge  it ;  and  state  constitutions,  as  remodelled  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  made  more  tmyielding,  more  minute,  mbre 
like  an  elaborate  code.  This  tendency  is  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  its  effects  have  been  evil ;  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
Resisted ;  but  it  conclusively  shows  that  a  written  constitution, 
With  all  its  results,  be  they  good  or  evil,  is  preferred  now  eveti 
more  decidedly  than  when  the  Convention  submitted  their 
labors  to  the  country  for  approval.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
by  deciding  in  favor  of  a  fundamental  law  contained  in  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  the  people  necessarily  adopted  with  it  the 
consequence  that  this  instrument  must  be  read,  interpreted, 
expounded,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means  and 
methods,  which  are  appropriate  to  all  other  legislative  acts.  In- 
deed, the  very  advantage  claimed  for  our  American  form  of 
constitution  is,  that  all  powers,  capacities,  and  duties  are  pre- 
cisely defined  by  the  written  word ;  that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  sudden  or  even  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  ;  that,  the  writing  remaining  unaltered,  the  various 
departments  of  the  government  can  ever  be  held  to  these  plain 
utterances  of  the  people's  will. 

§  19.  But,  while  it  is  necessary  that  the  Constitution  should. 
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Gnm  iffi  YQcy  n^turei^  be  read  and  expounded  \^j  the  aid  of 
processes  which  the  lawyer  i^es  in  interpreting  a  statute,  the 
Uwyer's  technical  and  profes^ionajl  knowledge,  t;raining,  exp^ 
rienpe,  a^  skill  are  l^y  no  meai^s  required.  In  fact,  the  rules 
and  principles  of  verbal  criticism  are  essentially  the  same  when 
supplied  to  all  writings :  they  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  based 
upon  reason,  and  may  be  ea^sily  appreciated  and  employed  by 
all  persons  of  common  ujaderstanding.  The  layman  may  com- 
prehend the  true  mea^ng  of  a  testament  or  of  a  statute  as 
readily  a^  a  lawyer ;  but  both  wpuld  arrive  at  the  result  in 
a^  ^me  manner;  both  would  consciously  or  unconsciously 
^ply  the  same  rules  to  the  resolution  of  a  doubt,  or  the  clear- 
ing up  of  an  obscurity.  The  great  mass  of  citizens,  the  elec^ 
tQi;s  who  represent  and  act  in  ^  name  of  this  body,  the  legis^ 
lalK>rs  who  are  chosen  to  carry  on  the  constructive  work  of  the 
gpyemment,  are  alike  competent  to  approach  the  organic  law 
m  the  true  spirit,  and  interpret  it  with  accuracy.  This  is  the 
chief  merit  of  our  type  of  copstitution,  —  a  merit  which  ia 
often  claimed  for  codes  of  private  law.  AH  may  read,  a^U 
may  understand ;  the  only  uncertainty  will  be  that  whicl^ 
must  always  inhere  in  language,  which  can  never  be  ^n  abso- 
lutely perfect  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought, 

I  20.  But,  while  this  pai*efu]p  textual,  lawyer-like  mode  ia 
iqdispensa1;>le  in  construing  the  f^ndamental  law  of  the  United 
Sftates,  there  is  still  ropm  for  the  uiore  free,  wide,  and  states* 
mianlike  methods.  Th^^  letter  of  the  instrument  is  not  so  im- 
pjerative  as  to  shut  out  aU  but  i^  verbal  criticisn^  The  vfhole 
$eld  Qf  political  aptipu  not  being  occupied,  the  question  con- 
s^tly  a^ses,  what  is  the  limit  beyoi^d  which  the  government 
may  not  pass.  The  grants  of  power  being  rather  enumerated 
than  described,  the  inquiry  n^ust  contiii^^ally  recur,  what  special 
acts  may  be  done  by  virtue  of  th^se  general  concessions.  To 
answer  thpse  all-important  questions  may  well  demand  the 
behest  resources  of  statesnvanship  in  th^  legislatpra  who  make, 
in  the  executives  who  adqdnjster,  and  in  the  courts  who  ex- 
pound, the  laws,  —  may  well  require  of  those  who  choQ^^  thes^ 
representative!  an  education  in  the  principles  of  civil  polity 
fux  l^yond  that  needed  by  wj  other  peopjie.     The  lessoqa 
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taught  by  history,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
suggested  by  the  analogies  of  other  governments,  contained  in 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  may  always  exert  their 
due  influence  upon  him  who  studies  and  expounds  our  Consti- 
tution. 

§  21.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  true  method  of  interpre- 
tation is  a  resultant  of  these  somewhat  divergent  forces,  —  a 
combination  of  the  precise,  strict,  verbal,  narrow  mode  of  the 
lawyer,  and  the  broader,  freer  habit  of  the  statesman.  The 
one  looks  mainly  at  the  letter,  disregarding  consequences, 
motives,  reasons  —  ita  lez  scripta  est;  the  other  passes  by  the 
letter,  and  concerns  itself  with  great  principles,  with  consider- 
ations of  a  high  expediency,  with  far-reaching  national  results. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  government, 
there  have  existed  two  schools  who  represent  these  two  modes 
of  construction.  The  one  has  unduly  exalted  the  lawyer-like, 
the  other  the  statesman-like,  process.  Each  is  in  error,  and 
disasters  would  surely  follow  were  either  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent supremacy.  With  the  one  school,  the  Constitution  loses 
Its  character  as  the  fundamental,  organic  law  of  a  government, 
and  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  private  statute,  to  be  ex- 
pounded with  all  the  technical  and  literal  precision  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  a  penal  code.  By  them  the  canons 
of  verbal  criticism  are  invoked  without  any  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject and  nature  of  the  instrument  to  which  they  are  applied. 
With  the  other  school,  the  Constitution  loses  its  character  of 
law  at  all,  and  becomes  simply  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
construct  a  system  unwritten  and  traditional.  The  one  would 
cramp  and  dwarf  the  energies  of  a  growing  nation  ;  the  other 
would  remove  all  the  barriers  which  have  been  set  up  lest 
those  energies  should  finally  become  self-destructive.  Com- 
bine the  two,  and  the  essential  ideas  of  a  positive  law,  and  of 
a  political  society  as  the  subject  of  that  law,  are  preserved ; 
the  safety  and  stability  of  the  government  are  ensured  ;  the 
national  development  may  go  on  uninterrupted  by  arbitrary 
restraints,  and  unbroken  by  sudden  shocks.  Such  has  thus 
fiir  been  the  method  adopted  by  legislators,  executives,  and 
courts,  and  approved  by  the  people :  let  us  hope  that  it  may 
never  be  abandoned. 
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§  22.  The  study  of  their  Political  Law  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  American  lawyers  and  American  citizens.  In 
no  other  country  is  the  legal  profession  placed  under  such  an 
imperative  duty  to  become  familiar  with  this  special  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
law  to  legislatures,  to  executives,  and  to  courts  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  states ;  the  constitution  of  each  common- 
wealth is,  in  like  manner,  a  law  to  its  local  authorities.  Every 
statute,  every  administrative  act,  every  exercise  of  jurisdiction, 
must  be  tested  by,  and  conform  to,  this  fundamental  utterance 
of  the  people's  sovereign  will.  Hence  the  bar  and  the  bench 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  a  fiinction  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries, —  that  of  pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Constitution,  and  by  deciding  as  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  it.  English  courts  are  con- 
stantly compelled  to  construe  and  interpret ;  but  for  them  to 
declare  an  act  of  Parliament  void,  from  a  want  of  authority  in 
that  body,  would  be  an  anomaly  indeed.  Private  rights  and 
duties  are  affected  by  all  governmental  acts  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  his  profession, 
cannot  maintain  the  private  interests  intrusted  to  him,  unless 
he  is  acquainted  not  only  with  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 
but  also  with  the  judicial  and  legislative  interpretation  which 
forms  the  mass  of  our  Political  Law. 

§  23.  The  motives  which  should  urge  the  citizen  are  fiir 
higher  and  more  imperative  than  those  addressed  to  the  law- 
yer. Second  only  to  his  duty  to  God,  stands  that  to  his  conn- 
try  ;  the  welfare  of  the  body-politic  has  a  stronger  claim  upon 
him  than  even  that  of  family  or  of  self.  How  wonderfully 
has  this  truth,  forgotten  perhaps  for  a  while,  been  recognized, 
accepted,  and  acted  upon  within  the  last  six  years  I  But,  by 
the  organization  of  our  government,  the  wel&re  of  the  body- 
politic  is  committed  directly  to  the  citizen.  Even  if  not  an 
elector,  he  may  become  one ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  may  exert 
a  controlling  influence  which  goes  to  make  up  a  part  of  that 
public  opinion  which  carries  along  with  it  electors  and  the 
elected.  Weighty  as  is  the  obligation  resting  upon  all  citizens, 
it  assumes  a  deeper  and  more  imperative  nature  as  it  affects 
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febe  educated  classes^  end  especially  the  young  meo  and  yoong 
wiomea  who  are  preparing  for  the  dkities  of  citizenship,  by  the 
culture  received  from  the  college,  the  academy,  die  school. 
Their  very  knowledge  and  discipline  should  fit  them  to  giye 
tone  aadi  character  to  public  opinion ;  to  lead,  and  not  to.  be 
driven,  in  all  political  movements*  Our  higher  institutions  o£ 
learning,  and  our  means  for  a  widely  difibsed  popular  ednca^ 
tion^  will  have  miserably  failed  in  attaining  the  most  important 
object  for  which  they  were  designed,  if  they  do  not  make 
young  men  and  women  better,  wiser,  truer,  stronger  Ameid- 
can  citifseus.  The  customary  course  of  study  need  not  be 
disturbed ;  it  performs  its  good  office ;  it  gives  mental  vigcw, 
and  imparts  knowledge.  But  some  direct  and  systeraatie  in- 
struction  in  the  Political  Law  of  the  United  States  shonld 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  done  not  only  in  every  col* 
lege,  but  in  every  academy  and  common  school.  That  this 
study  has  not  been  and  ia  not  thus  universal,  is  glaringly  in* 
consistent  with  the  ideas  upon  which  our  government  is  based ; 
it  is  antagonistic  to  those  principles  of  popular  educaticm  which 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  axiomatic ;  it  has  been  at  least 
the  partial  cause  of  dbasters  that  cannot  be  measured,  of  evils 
that  well-nigh  destroyed  the  nation  itself. 

§  24.  The  analysis  given  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  suggests  the  general  topics  which  fall  within  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Law.  In  applying  these  abstract  notions 
to  our  own  conntry,  they  must  be  modified  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  anomalous  and  complir 
cated  nature  of  the  political  organization,  by  the  double  distri- 
bution of  governmental  functions,  and  by  the  definite  limite 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  powers  both  by  the  nation  and  by 
the  respective  states. 

In  pursuing  my  design,  the  work  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  others. 

JPart  First  will  consider  and  answer  the  question.  What  is 
the  Constitution,  and  by  whom  was  it  ci'eated  ?  —  or,  in  other 
vords,  will  treat  of  the  essential  character  of  the  organic  law 
and  of  the  body-politic  which  lies  behind  it 

Part  Second  will  consider  and  answer  the  question.  In  what 
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auumer  aiid  bj  whom  is  the  Constitntion  to  be  authoritatively 
construed  and  interpreted  ?  —  or,  in  other  words,  will  treat  of 
the  means  and  combinations  for  assuring  the  observance  of  the 
fundamental  law. 

Part  Third  will  answer  the  question,  What  powers  and 
duties  are  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  what  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the  several 
states? 


PART   FIRST. 


WHAT  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  BY  WHOM  WAS  IT  CBEATEDf 
THE  ESSENTIAL  NATURE  OF  THE  ORGANIC  LAW,  AND  OP  THE 
BODT-POLITIC  WHICH  LIES  BEHIND  IT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STATEMENT    OP    THEORIES:  —  NATIONALITY    OP    THE    UNriBD 

STATES. 

§  25.  It  does  not  require  any  extended  argument  to  con- 
vince  us  that  the  question  to  be  discussed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  others.  Upon  the  conceptions 
we  form  of  the  essential  character  of  this  organic  law,  and  of 
the  body-politic  which  lies  behind  it,  must  depend  our  notions 
of  all  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  com- 
monwealths to  each  other,  and  of  all  the  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral and  local  governments.  Is  this  Constitution  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  nation  ?  Then  the  government  must,  to  some 
extent,  possess  national  and  comprehensive  powers.  Is  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  mere  league,  treaty,  or  articles  of  agreement 
and  federation  between  sovereign  and  independent  nations, 
who  thereby  delegate  a  portion  of  their  inherent  powers  to 
the  agents  thus  constituted  ?  Then  the  powers  must  be  lim- 
ited by  the  very  letter  of  the  instrument  which  creates  this 
agency,  and  are  virtually  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  sovereigns  who  have  delegated  them.  We  are  met, 
then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  political  structure  we  are  to 
examine,  by  this  most  momentous  consideration  ;  and  to  it  we 
should  give  our  careful  and  candid  thought  and  attention. 
The  views  we  shall  adopt  will  give  shape  and  color  to  all  our 
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labseqnent  opinions  upon  the  various  matters  which  shall  come 
under  discussion.  If  we  shall  fall  into  error  here,  that  mistake 
will  follow  us  through  our  entire  coarse  of  exposition.  If  we 
are  correct  here,  we  shall  hardly  deviate  far  from  the  true 
path  in  our  future  progress. 

§  26.  The  statesmen  and  jurists  of  our  country  have  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  establishing  this  fundamental  point,  and 
have  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  question  all  the  resources 
of  learning,  eloquence,  and  partisanship.  It  was  first  mooted 
during  the  existence  of  the  Confederation ;  it  was  the  subject 
of  animated  debates  in  the  Convention  ;  it  was  discussed  with 
extremest  zeal  while  the  Constitution  was  before  the  people, 
awaiting  its  adoption  ;  it  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  judi- 
cial investigation  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  powers 
of  the  general  government ;  it  has  since  received  the  attention 
of  all  the  public  men  who  have  directed  the  course  of  popular 
opinion ;  it  might  have  been  considered  as  settled,  so  far  as 
united  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  construction  can  es- 
tablish any  controverted  doctrine ;  but  it  again  arose  in  these 
late  years,  and  passed  from  the  forum  and  the  senate-house, 
from  the  arena  of  peaceful  debate  and  the  contests  of  intellect, 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  battle,  to  the  fierce  discussion  of  the 
battery  and  the  bayonet,  to  be  finally  and  forever  put  to  rest 
by  the  force  of  the  nation  wielded  in  solemn  war. 


SECTION  L 

THEORIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED   AND  ADVOCATED. 

§  27.  If  we  examine  and  compare  the  various  writings  of 
public  men  and  the  ailments  and  judgments  of  courts,  which 
have  been  put  for£h  at  intervals  during  the  existence  of  the 
present  Union,  we  shall  discover  that  three  theories  have  been 
proposed  and  advocated,  by  different  schools  of  statesmen  and 
jurists,  in  relation  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  body-politic.  These  theo- 
ries I  shall  state  in  a  manner  as  brief  and  precise  as  possible. 
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It  i»  not  claimed  that  all  l0j;islator8,  jud^s,  or  atatesi^oi^  whi9 
tm^ye  been,  langed  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  ba^e  o)^ 
jMresBed  themselves  in  the  same  unqnalifiod  terms*  WhUe 
some  have  followed  OQt  their  processes  of  reasoning  to  the  iiv- 
evitable  results,  others  have  stopped  short  of  the  logical  Qon^ 
elusions  from  their  premises.  Others  still,  and  a^mpng  them 
some  of  tli^  most  eminent,  have  seemed  to  hesitate  between 
two ;  while  advocating  measures,  or  rendering  decisions,  whipb 
appear  to  result  only  from  the  adoption  of  one  of  thi^ae  theor 
ries,.  they  have  us^d  language  appropria^te  entirely  to  %|i- 
oth/sr. 

§.  28.  I.-  The  first  theory  i^eganb  the  United  State#,  as.  a 
pation,  and  its  Constitution  a,s  the  organic,  fundamen^I  law 
of  that  nation.  This  nation,  or  i^  other  words  the  collective 
{^eople  of  the  United  States  a3  a  political  unit,  ej^isted  prior  to 
tfa/^  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  waa  not  therefore  called 
into  being  as  a  consequence  of  that  instrument.  The  Con* 
stitution  was  not  the  work  of  the  separate  states,  regarding 
those  states  simply  as  organized  goveruments ;  nor  of  the  pepr 
pies  of  those  states,  regarding  those  peoples  as  separate  and 
independent,  $ovei:e]gn  aggregates  or  communities ;  but  it  was 
the  work  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  aa  a  whole,  as  ^. 
political  unit,  *-  not  voting  together^  it  is  true,  in  the  prooew 
of  adoption,  as  a  consolidated  mass,  of  eliectors,  but,  for  reasons 
of  policy  and  convenience,  acting  in  their  respective  common- 
wealths. As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  powers  held  by  the 
general  government  were  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  several 
states,  regarding  those  states  simply  as  organized  govern- 
ments; nor  by  the  peoples  of  the  several  states,  regarding 
those  peoples  as  separate  and  independent  sovereign  aggre- 
gates or  communities ;  but  were  delegated  to  it  by  the  People 
9f  tbe  United  Statea  as  a  whole,  abstracted  from  their  local 
relations  to  the  various  commonwealths  of  which  they  were 
also  members ;  although,  in  the  very  process  of  delegation, 
this  one  people  did  not  vote  together  as  a  consolidated  mass 
qS  electors,  but,  for  certain  reaaons  of  policy  and  convenience, 
acted  in  their  respective  states*  The  powers  not  thus  granted 
\ff  tb^  people  of  ^he  United  States  to  its  general  govemmeiit 
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Mete  hot  reserved  by  the  several  states  to  themselv^^ ;  fbr,  as 
Ihese  states  as  such  dicl  not  grant  any  powers,  they  could  not 
reserve  any.  But  they  were  reserved  6y  the  People  of  the 
tlnited  States  to  themselves,  or  to  the  several  states.  Thus 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  power,  both  that  conferred  upoh  the  general  gov- 
ernment, that  conferred  upon  each  state  as  a  separate  political 
society,  and  that  retained  by  themselves, 

§  29.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  view  of  the  Constitution 
advocated  by  Hamilton,  by  Jay,  by  Marshall,  by  Story,  by 
Webster,  and  upheld  by  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court 
during  its  earliest  years,  and  while  it  continued 'under  the 
leadership  of  its  most  illustrious  head.  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
t  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming  that  all  these  great 
men  liave  maintained  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  propositions 
in  an  unqualified  manner ;  and  particularly  it  is  conceded  that 
the  last  of  the  series  —  that  which  relates  to  the  reservation 
of  powers  to  the  states  by  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  by  the  states  themselves  —  has  rather  been  implied, 
ihan  clearly  and  dogmatically  stated,  by  many  of  the  adher- 
tots  of  this  school.  Even  Marshall  and  Webster,  the  great 
champions  of  the  inherent  nationality  of  the  People  of  the 
*United  States,  have  sometimes  used  language  more  appropri- 
ate to  advocates  of  the  theory  to  be  thirdly  stated.  ^But  1 
give  the  foregoing  abstract,  without  hesitation,  as  embodying 
necessary  and  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  whole  course  of 
their  reasoning ;  while,  by  most  of  the  earlier  expounders,  all 
these  results  were  reached  without  hesitation,  and  were  set 
forth  in  language  pointed  and  cogent,  and  in  a  manner  unre- 
aerved«  In  the  most  recent  times,  this  theory  has  been  devel- 
oped with  great  precision  and  fulness  by  writers  and  juridical 
students  of  eminent  ability  and  learning.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  John  Codman  Burd,  in  his  *^  Essay  on  the  Law 
of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in  the  United  States,'*  —  a  treatise 
which,  more  than  any  other  American  work,  has  received  the 
commendation  of  European  junsts ;  0.  A.  Brownson,  in  his 
•*  Amterican  Republic  *' ;  and  George  P.  Marsh,  in  a  serieR  of 
letters  communicated  to  the  ^*  Kation." 
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§  80.  II.  The  second  theory  denies  that  the  United  States 
is  now,  or  ever  was,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  nation. 
It  assumes  that,  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  there  resulted 
thirteen  independent  and  sovereign  states  or  nationis;  that 
these  thirteen  states  retained  their  separate  sovereignty  during 
the  confederation ;  and  that  they  did  not  resign  this  high  at- 
tribute under  the  present  Constitution.  It  does  not  regard 
that  Constitution  as  an  organic  and  fundamental  Law  for  a  sm- 
gle  body-politic,  but  as  a  compact,  as  an  instrument  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  league,  treaty,  or  articles  of  association  between  the 
separate,  independent,  sovereign  states.  It  represents  these 
several  sovereign  states  as  granting  or  delegating  a  portion  of 
the  supreme  powers  which  they  possessed  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  had  thus  constituted  as  a 
limited  agent,  for  all  and  for  each  of  them,  to  fulfil  certain 
well-defined  duties,  and  assume  certain  well-understood  func- 
tions, which  this  agent  could  advantageously  fulfil  and  assume. 
As  a  consequence,  this  agent  —  the  general  government  — 
possesses  no  powers  but  those  given  in  express  terms,  or  by 
implication  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  has  it  the  capacity  by 
itself,  or  by  any  of  its  departments,  —  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  —  to  decide,  with  authority  and  as  a  finality,  of  the 
extent  of  those  delegated  powers ;  but  the  sole  capacity  to 
determine  this  most  momentous  question  rests  with  each  par- 
ticular state  for  itself.  In  the  practical  operation  of  this  ca- 
pacity of  determination,  no  state  is  in  the  least  bound  by  act 
of  Congress,  order  of  President,  or  judgment  of  Supreme 
Court,  nor  even  by  the  decisions  of  its  sister  commonwealths, 
but  may  judge  finally  and  conclusively  for  itself.  As  a  further 
consequence  of  this  inherent  capacity  of  determination,  any 
state,  after  it  has  authoritatively  decided  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  transcended  its  proper  limits,  has  assumed  and 
exercised  functions  not  belonging  to  it,  may  treat  the  compact 
as  broken,  the  trust  as  forfeited,  the  agency  as  ended ;  and 
may  retire  from  the  confederacy,  thus  resuming  all  the  powers 
which  it  had  before  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Lastly, 
as  the  several  independent,  sovereign  states  were  the  princi- 
pals which  intrusted  a  portion  of  their  attributes  to  the  genera^ 
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gvn^emment,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  residuum  not 
thus  expressly  parted  with  ;  and  are  therefore,  in  theory  and 
in  fact,  the  source  of  all  political  functions  both  of  themselves 
and  of  the  United  States.  We  are,  then,  not  one  nation,  one 
people,  but  an  assemblage  of  nations,  united  for  some  specific 
purposes  by  a  friendly  league  into  a  loose  federation.  No  citi- 
zen, therefore,  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  observed  in  the  Senate ;  but  each  person 
owes  allegiance  only  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member^ 

§  81.  This  theory  found  friends  and  advocates  at  the  very 
earliest  period  of  our  existence  as  an  Union,  and  has  continued 
to  receive  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  public  men  down 
to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  pow- 
erful influence  in  his  private  correspondence  and  in  many  of 
his  public  acts,  although,  while  at  the  head  of  the  nation  as 
President,  he  practically  abandoned  it.  It  received  a  new 
impetus  from  the  vigorous,  keen,  impracticable  intellect  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  whose  writings  it  was  pushed  to  its  logical 
consequences,  and  whose  disciples  have  most  zealously  propa- 
gated their  faith  until  it  became  an  acknowledged  article  in 
the  political  creed  of  most  Southern  statesmen,  and  did  not 
want  believers  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  has, 
however,  never  received  the  assent  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States,  although 
many  representatives  and  senators,  and  a  few  judges,  have 
attempted  to  commit  their  respective  departments  to  its  cause. 
Baffled  in  the  legislature  and  the  courts,  it  finally  sought  the 
field ;  and,  as  it  appealed  to  the  sword,  may  not  American 
citizens  in  all  portions  of  our  common  country  unite  in  the 
devout  hope  that  it  has  perished  by  the  sword  ? 

§  32.  III.  A  third  system  of  construction  occupies  a  mid-« 
die  ground  between  these  two  extremes,  and,  while  avoiding 
the  pernicious  and  destructive  consequences  of  the  latter,  does 
not  adopt  all  of  the  enlarged  and  national  views  of  the  former. 
This  theory  regards  the  states  as  originally  independent,  sov- 
ereign commonwealths,  but  as  having  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  to  be  held,  not 
at  the  will  snd  pleasure  of  the  single  states,  but  absolutely 
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tod  irrevocably.  While  the  states,  therefore,  and  not  the 
people  of  the  nation  as  a  political  unit,  are  the  sonrce  of  all, 
power  given  in  the  Constittition,  that  instrument  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  mere  compact  or  league  between  independent  sov- 
ereignties, but  as  a  firm  and  lasting  organic  Law  for  the  newly 
created  political  body,  and  is  to  be  expounded,  construed,  and 
interpreted  by  the  governmental  authorities  therein  established. 
All  powers,  however,  not  expressly  granted  by  the  states  are 
reserved  and  held  by  themselves  ;  and  to  that  extent  they  re- 
tain their  ancient  sovereignty. 

.§  38.  It  may  be  asked  how  this  last  theory  practically  di& 
fers  from  the  first.  I  answer,  in  some  respects  not  at  all ;  in 
most  respects  widely  and  radically.  According  tp  both,  the 
United  States  is  a  nation,  —  by  the  former,  to  all  intents,  and 
with  all  powers  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  committed  to 
the  government  or  reserved  to  themselves  by  the  People  ;  by 
the  latter,  to  a  limited  intent,  with  only  those  special  powers 
conferred  upon  the  government  by  the  states.  Following  the 
former,  we  naturally  adopt  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mode  of 
interpretation ;  following  the  latter,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
strain and  narrow  the  development  of  national  life.  The  for- 
mer looks  to  the  United  States  as  the  country,  the  home,  the 
centre  of  hopes,  ambition,  patriotism,  and  devotion ;  the  latter 
rather  regards  the  individual  state  as  possessing  the  first  place 
in  our  affections,  and  ourselves  as  children  of  the  particular 
commonwealth  rather  than  of  the  mighty  Union  one  and  in- 
divisible. On  the  other  hand,  both  deny  the  right  of  a  state 
to  exalt  its  own  judgment  as  the  sole  criterion  by  which  the 
duties  of  its  members  are  to  be  measured ;  both  pronounce 
the  assumed  privilege  of  seceding  from  the  Union  as  a  politi- 
cal heresy  of  the  deepest  dye ;  both  regard  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  as  paramount  over 
all  local  and  state  legislation. 

§  34.  Among  the  leading  supporters  of  the  last  theory  may 
be  named  Madison  and  Jackson.  It  also  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  constitutional  ques- 
tions rendered  during  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Taney. 
It  had  ]>erhaps  been  adopted  by  a  very  lai^  portion,  if  not 
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indeed  by  a  majority,  of  politicians.  The  events  of  the  last 
six  years,  and  especially  those  growing  out  of  the  close  of  the 
war  and  the  readjustment  of  disturbed  relations,  would  seem 
to  have  brought  the  first  theory  into  greater  prominence ;  and 
it  may  probably  become  the  one  accepted  by  the  government 
and  the  people. 

SECTION  II. 

KBANING  OF  THE  TERMS  ** NATION "  AND  "POLITICAL  SO VEREIONT 7.** 

§  35.  To  put  each  of  the  foregoing  theories  separately  to 
the  test  would  involve  needless  repetition.  A  single  analysis 
will  be  sufficient  to  disclose  the  essential  nature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  body-politic  which  lies  behind  it.  This 
analysis  will  consist  of  two  separate  and  independent  branches, 
namely,  — 

Ist.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  political  movements  which 
terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and, 

2d.  An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument 
itself. 

But,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  investigation,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  form  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  mean 
ing  of  certain  terms,  —  terms  much  used  in  ordinary  discourse, 
but  yet  often  employed  in  a  vague  and  doubtful  manner. 
Very  much  of  the  difficulty  in  all  verbal  disputes  arises  from 
the  want  of  accurate  definitions ;  and  this  is  true  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

§  36.  Let  us  at  the  outset,  therefore,  attempt  to  obtain  some 
correct  and  fixed  notions  of  the  term  "  Nation,'*  ^  and  of  its 
indispensably  related  term,  "Political  Sovereignty."  The 
&cts  represented  by  these  words  necessarily  imply  or  presup- 
pose each  other.  There  can  be  no  nation  without  political  sov- 
ereignty, and  no  political  sovereignty  without  a  nation.     I  shall 

1  Writers  on  public  law  use  the  word  *  State  "  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  employed  the  word  **  Natioa**  But  as  the  word  **  State  "  has  been 
indissolubly  connected  with  our  local  commonwealths,  great  confanoD 
would  result  from  the  emplojrment  of  it,  in  this  discussion,  in  its  mora 
ganeral  sense. 
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not  be  able,  therefore,  to  separate  these  ideas,  and  to  present 
each  as  distinct  from  the  other.  As  well  might  one  mttempt 
to  give  a  scientific  description  of  light  and  of  color  without 
reference  to  tlieir  mutual  relations  and  combined  existenoe. 

§  37.  And  first,  the  distinction  must  be  carefully  and  con>- 
stantly  preserved  between  the  nation,  and  the  government 
which  that  nation  has  actively  created,  or  has  passively  per 
mitted,  as  the  agent  for  the  expression  of  its  supreme  will. 
The  people  themselves,  the  entire  mass  of  persons  who  com- 
pose the  political  society,  are  the  true  nation,  the  final,  perma- 
nent depositary  of  all  power.  The  organized  government, 
whatever  be  its  form  and  character,  is  but  the  creature  and 
servant  of  this  political  unit  which  alone  possesses  dominion  in 
itself*  It  is  true  that  the  people,  the  nation,  may  have  either 
actively  constituted  or  passively  admitted  the  rulera  to  be  the 
sole  channels  and  means  through  which  their  sovereign  power 
shall  be  ordinarily  wielded  and  directed  for  the  national  pur- 
poses, and  may  have  bound  themselves  not  to  resume  the 
direct  and  eiBcient  management  of  that  power  except  in 
certain  well-defined  and  established  methods ;  nay,  they  may 
have  restricted  the  goveniment  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions,  so  that  beyond  certain  appointed  limits  it  cannot 
go,  and  thus  may  have  denied  to  this  government  the  rightful 
use  of  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  they  themselves 
possess,  so  that  for  the  time  being  these  attributes  cannot  be 
brought  into  play  by  either ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  these 
attributes  still  potentially  exist  in  the  nation,  ready  to  be 
called  forth  whenever  the  people  shall  see  fit  to  follow  the 
defined  and  established  methods,  and  to  put  their  inherent, 
paramount  force  in  motion. 

§  38.  This  great  principle  of  human  rights  and  of  political 
science,  which  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  and  first 
practically  acted  upon  by  our  own  fore&thers,  and  which  is 
theoretically  admitted  by  most  writers  on  Public  Law,  has 
been  virtually  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  many  supporters  of 
the  "  State  Rights  '*  theory,  in  the  protracted  discussions  that 
have  arisen  upon  the  Constitution.  The  nation  and  the  states 
have  been  continually  confounded  with  the  mere  ruling  appi^ 
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ratoi  or  govenuneDts  of  these  societies.  All  powers  have 
been  denied  to  the  nation  except  those  conferred  upon  its 
limited  government,  and  as  a  consequence  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation  at  all  has  been  also  denied. 

The  intentional  ignoring,  or  tacit  rejection  of  the  same 
doctrine,  is  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Austin's  elaborate  lecture  upon  the  nature  of  the  independent 
political  society  and  of  political  sovereignty  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  .his  "Province  of  Jurisprudence,"  and  which  thus 
destroys  much  of  the  usefulness  of  that  treatise. 

(  39.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  Americans  to  argue  in 
fieivor  of  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  Our  whole  politi- 
cal structure,  our  whole  civilization,  is  based  upon  it.  So  true 
is  it  to  nature  and  humanity,  that  not  only  have  European 
publicists  adopted  it,  but  even  the  European  govemtnents  do 
not  now  reject  it^  and  some  of  the  most  arbitrary  claim  to 
wield  their  power  by  virtue  of  an  authority  derived  from  its 
practical  recognition.  The  idea  that  the  rulers,  whether  one 
or  many,  compose  the  state,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  notion 
which  has  been  swept  away  in  the  resistless  march  of  social 
development. 

( 40.  The  foregoing  postulate  being  accepted,  a  nation,  in 
its  strict  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  independent,  separate, 
political  society,  with  its  own  organization  and  government, 
possessing  in  itself  inherent  and  absolute  powers  of  legislation. 
It  may  not,  £rom  some  peculiar  features  of  its  voluntaiily 
created  or  permitted  form  of  civil  order,  have  enabled  its 
rulers  to  call  into  efficient  action  all  of  these  inherent  and 
absolute  powers  of  legislation,  and  it  may  have  restrained 
itself,  by  solemn  and  fundamental  enactments,  from  exercis- 
ing these  complete  powers  except  by  a  course,  and  in  a  man- 
ner, distinctly  defined  and  established ;  yet  so  far  forth  as  it 
possesses  these  attributes  without  Kmit,  and  so  far  forth  as 
it  has  clothed  its  constituted  rulers  with  fiinctions  which 
involve  these  attributes  under  limits,  it  knows  no  superior  to 
itself,  it  is  not  subordinate  to  any  other  political  society  or 
gK^y^mmeot. 

i  4L  Such  a  political  society  is  a  nation ;  this  nation  pos- 
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Besses  political  sovereignty.  It  may  have  any  organization, 
from  the  purest  democracy,  to  the  most  absolute  monarchy ; 
but  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  mankind  and  to 
its  own  individual  members,  it  must  exist,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  enacting  laws  for  itself,  as  an  integral,  independent, 
sovereign  society  among  the  other  similar  nations  of  the  earth. 
Its  government,  or  in  other  words,  the  permanent  agents 
which  it  has  established  to  make  efficient  its  organic  will,  must 
be  so  far  independent,  that  no  other  power  may  authorita- 
tively control  its  legislation,  no  other  state  may  interfere,  and, 
according  to  any  received  and  admitted  constitution  of  things, 
prescribe  what  the  law  shall  be. 

§  42.  From  this  description  of  the  "  Nation  '*  and  of  **  Polit- 
ical Sovereignty,"  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  term  especially 
is  often  used  in  a  sense  far  from  correct,  falling  far  short  of 
the  fulness  of  meaning  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  If 
we  may  properly  apply  the  word  sovereign  to  political  socie- 
ties which  are  really  subordinate,  because  within  their  subor- 
dinate sphere  they  possess  a  large  mass  of  political  powers,  and 
can  lawfully  act  throughout  a  wide  range  over  their  immedi- 
ate subject  inferiors,  then  we  may  with  equal  propriety  describe 
as  sovereign  any  society  or  person  that  occupies  a  position  of 
superiority  simply  in  relation  to  others  who  are  dependent.  In 
truth,  the  term  sovereign,  used  as  a  word  of  political  import, 
is  the  expression  of  an  absolute  idea ;  it  does  not  udmit  any 
notion  of  grades,  of  inferiority,  of  dependence,  or  of  division. 

Of  course,  I  purposely  put  out  of  view  the  supremacy  of 
God  over  nations  as  well  as  over  individual  men,  for  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  character  of  civil  societies  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  their  own  members. 


SECTION  m. 

THE   PRINCIPAL  PROPOSITION  IN   REGARD    TO  THE    NATUBE    OF    THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

§  42  a.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  Nation  and  Political  Sov- 
ereignty having  been  thus  exphiined,  I  purpose  to  show  that 
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the  United  States  fulfils  all  the  requirements  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  nation ;  that  the 
people  thereof  is  an  independent,  separate  political  society 
with  its  own  organization  and  government,  possessing  in 
itself  inherent  and  absolute  powers  of  legislation  ;  that  by  its 
Constitution  it  has  created  a  government  as  its  agent  for  mak- 
ing its  will  efficient,  but  has  therein  expressly  prevented  that 
agent  from  calling  into  action  all  of  its  inherent  and  absolute 
powers ;  that  by  the  same  Constitution  it  has  also  restrained 
itself  from  exercising  those  powers  in  their  full  measure, 
except  by  methods  carefully  defined  in  the  same  instrument ; 
that  by  pursuing  these  methods  there  is  no  limit  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  force ;  that  its  attributes  are  self-exist- 
ent and  not  derived ;  that  it  knows  no  superior ;  that  no 
other  civil  society  may  authoritatively  control  its  legislation, 
or  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  that  legislation  may  be 
carried. 

§  48.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  all  these  particulars 
which  truly  constitute  a  nation,  each  state  must  be  described 
in  terms  the  exact  opposites  of  those  employed  in  reference  to 
the  United  States.  Each  state  is  not  an  independent,  separate 
political  society ;  it  does  not  possess  in  itself  inherent  and 
absolute  powers  of  legislation ;  the  functions  of  its  rulers  are 
limited  not  only  by  its  own  local  constitution,  but  by  that  of 
the  Union,  and  cannot  be  indefinitely  enlarged  by  any  amend- 
ments of  its  own  organic  law,  for  the  organic  law  of  the  nation 
bin4s  it  by  an  irresistible  sanction;  another  political  society 
not  only  may  but  must  control  its  legislation  and  judge  of 
the  extent  to  which  that  legislation  may  be  carried.  Instead 
of  enjoying  attributes  of  sovereignty,  each  state,  as  a  separ- 
ate political  society,  is  in  a  position  of  permanent  subordina- 
tion. 

§  44.  Of  course  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  commonwealths  under  our  present  civil 
order,  as  that  is  adjusted  by  and  through  the  existing  organic 
law.  I  make  no  reference  to  the  event  of  a  revolution,  and 
the  results  which  such  a  catastrophe  might  produce ;  for  revo- 
lutions are  accomplished  not  according  to  law  and  the  estab- 
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Bshed  order  of  things,  but  against  law,  and  bj  the  destmctmi 
of  the  constitoted  anthoritj. 

The  propositions  here  stated  will  be  ilhistrafed  in  the  two 
succeeding  chapters  bj  a  historical  sketch,  and  hf  an  ezami- 
nation  of  the  Constitution  itself. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  WHICH  TKR 
MINATED  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  PERIOP  PRIOR   TO   THE  CONFEDERATION. 

§  45.  The  nature  of  the  civil  polity  which  existed  during 
tho  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution  and  subsequently  under 
the  Confederation,  is  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  present  Union.  It  has  long 
been  too  much  neglected  by  statesmen  and  political  writers ; 
but  its  controlling  effect  was  recognized  by  those  men  who 
had  passed  through  the  struggle  of  the  war  and  the  disastrous 
experience  of  the  Confederation,  and  were  called  upon  by  their 
official  positions  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  new-made  government. 
In  very  recent  times,  during  the  search  for  first  principles  and 
solid  foundations  quickened  by  the  late  war,  the  attention  of 
American  publicists  has  been  again  more  strongly  drawn  to 
this  vital  subject,  and  it  has  been  examined  with  more  care, 
and  illustrated  with  more  fulness,  than  ever  before. 

§46.  Those  who  have  adopted  either  the  second  or  third 
of  the  theories  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  have  ex* 
pressly  assumed  as  their  fundamental  position,  and  many  who 
should  be  ranged  among  the  supporters  of  the  first  have  at 
times  seemed  tacitly  to  admit,  that  whatever  of  a  national 
character  we  possess  dates  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
present  Constitution ;  that  by  or  through  this  instrument  the 
people  of  the  states  were  for  the  first  time  drawn  together  into 
an  union  which  might  properly  be  termed  a  nation ;  that  prior 
thereto  the  several  states  were  confessedly  sovereign,  inde» 
s 
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pendent  commonwealths.  The  advocates  of  the  second,  or 
"  State  Rights  "  theory  must  of  necessity  maintain  this  posi- 
tion ;  but  from  those  who  hold  to  the  essential,  perpetual,  and 
supreme  nationality  of  the  Union,  this  concession  is  not  the 
mere  surrender  of  a  verbal  point ;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  a 
great  principle,  and  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  unnecessary, 
being  entirely  contrary  to  the  truth.  We  have  now  to  deal 
with  plain  historical  facts,  not  with  theories,  nor  with  disputed 
questions  of  intention.  Whatever  these  facts  may  be,  we 
cannot  change  them  by  argument,  nor  escape  from  their  legit- 
imate consequences.  I  repeat,  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  political  society  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  is  a  fact,  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  matter  within  the  province  of 
history. 

§  47.  Prior  to  the  revolt  which  terminated  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  the  colonies  were  not  a  single  nation,  nor 
were  they  thirteen  separate  nations*  They  possessed,  singly 
or  in  combination,  none  of  the  powers  and  attributes  of  nation- 
ality. Each  was  independent  of  the  others  so  far  that  the 
collective  inhabitants  and  local  governments  of  each  had  no 
authority  over  the  inhabitants  nor  within  the  territory  of  the 
others.  But  each  was  a  dependency  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  As  a  result  flowing  from  this  common 
dependence,  the  inhabitants  of  each  possessed  certain  rights 
and  privileges  within  the  territories  of  all  the  rest ;  the  people 
of  each  owed  common  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  were  under 
a  common  subjection  to  the  imperial  government  of  the  King 
and  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  from  their  proximity,  their 
one  language  and  religion,  and  the  general  identity  of  their 
interests,  a  feeling  of  unity  and  nationality  had  to  some  extent 
become •  spread  through  the  colonies;  but  this  was  as  yet  a 
mere  sentiment,  and  would  continue  such  until,  as  it  deepened 
in  intensity,  it  should  result  in  united  acts  of  the  whole  people 
which  should  proclaim  that  people  one  nation. 

§  48.  Such  acts  were  done.  Difficulties  arose  between  cer« 
tain  colonies  and  the  imperial  government ;  and  these  proving 
too  serious  for  peaceful  adjustment,  resort  was  had  to  violence 
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En  tlieir  first  appeal  to  arms,  in  their  first  movement  toward 
separation  from  the  British  empire,  the  people  of  the  colonies 
acted  as  a  unit ;  and  from  this  epoch  dates  our  national  exist- 
ence, dates  the  birth  of  a  political  society  now  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  revolt  was  not  the  work  of 
the  colonies  acting  sepsirately  and  independently,  in  any 
assumed  sovereign  capacity,  but  of  the  people  of  all  these 
local  communities  acting  together  through  their  representa* 
tives  in  the  Continental  Congress,  which  assembly,  though 
revolutionary,  provisional,  tentative,  and  loosely  organized, 
was  essentially  national. 

§  49.  On  the  5th  of  September  1774,  delegates  to  the  first 
Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  appointed 
firom  the  different  colonies ;  in  some  by  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  others  by  a  convention  directly  chosen  by 
the  people.^  With  a  correct  understanding  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  afikirs,  and  of  their  own  character  as  representatives, 
these  men  styled  themselves  in  their  formal  acts  ^'  the  Dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Good  People  of  these  Colonies." 

The  government  thus  formed  was,  in  truth,  revolutionary  ; 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  but  it  exercised  in  fact 
and  of  right  a  sovereign  authority,  not  as  the  delegated  agents 
of  the  local  governments  of  the  separate  colonies,  but  in 'virtue 
of  original  power  granted  by  the  people.  Their  acts  were  all 
of  a  national  character.  They  forbade  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  articles  of  merchandise  from  and  to  Great 
Britain  and  certain  of  its  dependencies  ;  they  passed  a  Bill  of 
Rights ;  they  stated  their  common  grievances,  and  adopted  an 
address  to  the  king  and  to  the  British  people. 

§  50.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  a  second  congress  of 
delegates  was  held.  These  were  chosen  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies by  the  popular  branches  of  the  local  legislatures,  but  in 
most  by  conventions  directly  elected  by  the  people.*  Their 
measures  were  still  more  national.  They  assumed  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  provide  a  supply  of  funds,  to  raise  an  army,  to 
construct  a  navy,  to  establish  a  Post-Office  Department,  and 
to  do  many  other  acts,  all  looking  toward  a  complete  separa- 
1  See  1  Storg  on  the  CamtUutim^  $  200.  9  Ibid.  §  303. 
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tion  from  the  British  empire.^  Finally,  they  issued  the  Deo* 
lantion  af  Independence,  and  thns  at  one  blow  cut  off  all 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  consummated  the 
process  of  national  birth  which  had  been  begun  two  years 
before. 

§51.  What  is  the  result  to  be  deduced  from  these  events? 
Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  colonies,  sepa- 
rately or  unitedly,  did  not  assume  to  be,  nor  were  they,  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  states.  In  theory,  they  still  spoke  of  them- 
selves as  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  seeking  redress 
by  force,  but  ready  to  return  to  their  obedience  whenever  that 
redress  should  be  granted.  Practically  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  revolution ;  the  words  of  duty  in  their  public  acts  were 
mere  words  of  policy,  their  deeds  had  another  meaning.  But 
m  their  progress  toward  independence  they  acted  in  concert 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  concert  was  not  one  of  mere 
league  or  compact,  but  of  organic  unity.  The  boundaries 
which  separated  one  colony  from  another  were  unaltered  ;  the 
local  legislatures  were  preserved ;  the  congress  of  delegates 
assumed  but  limited  powers  ;  but  so  far  as  they  asserted  inde- 
pendence it  was  the  assertion  of  the  nation  and  not  of  thirteen 
sovereign  nations.  Nor  did  the  delegates  derive  their  author^ 
ity  in  fact  from  the  colonial  legislatures,  but  from  the  one  peo- 
ple acting  behind  and  superior  to  these  legislatures,  acting  as 
a  political  society,  and  exercising  the  attribute  of  sovereignty 
which  belongs  to  such  a  body  politic.  Beyond  all  question  the 
idea  of  nationality  was  not  distinctly  presented  to  their  minds  ; 
they  did  not  evolve  a  completed  theory  of  the  nature  of  their 
civil  polity,  and  proceed  to  carry  out  that  theory.  They  were 
guided  by  circumstances,  and  as  events  led  them  to  acts  of 
nationality  they  followed  unhesitatingly. 

§  52.  Again,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  the 
work  of  thirteen  separate  colonies,  each  acting  in  an  assumed 
sovereign  capacity,  but  of  the  United  Colonies  acting  in  a 
national  capacity  through  their  delegates  in  congress  assem- 
bled. This  congress  did  not  propose  the  declaration  to  the 
states  and  recommend  its  adoption  by  their  local  legislatures 
1  See  1  Story  an  the  CanstUutUm,  §  208. 
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nor  did  it  need  such  endorsement  to  give  it  validitj ;  state 
ratification  when  made  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  The 
declaration  was  finally  and  forever  established  by  the  whole 
independent  political  society  through  the  means  which  they 
hsid  appointed.  The  language  of  the  tnstmment  itself  indi- 
cates its  natoro  and  its  origin.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  states,  bat  the  operative  clauses  in- 
dissoluUy  combine  the  idea  of  organic  unity  and  nationality 
with  that  of  independence.  "  We,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general  congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
Mght  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Oreat 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  firee 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
r^t  do.'*  It  is  evident  that  in  this  clause,  the  words  **  free 
and  independent  states,"  "  united  colonies,**  "  good  people  of 
these  colonies,"  are  used  in  a  collective  sense,  to  describe  the 
one  political  society  which  was  declared  to  be  independent 
and  to  possess  sovereign  powers. 

^  58.  No  single  colony,  therefore,  by  this  organic  act  revolt- 
ed and  claimed  separate  independence.  It  is  true  that  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  had,  prior  to 
July  4th,  1776,  adopted  new  constitutions  for  themselves; 
but  these  were  all  made  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  3d  and  4th  November,  1775,  recommending  the 
states  to  fonn  such  government  ^*  as  would  best  promote  the 
iiappiness  of  the  people  ....  during  the  continuance 
of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain :  *'  ^  .and  they  were  all 
expressly  declared  to  be  temporary,  and  to  exist  only  until  a 

*  See  Jameson,  ConsL  Conv,  $  127.  See  abo  $  128,  for  a  second  reso- 
latiooofMay  10,  1776. 
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reconciliation  should  be  eflPected  with  the  mothei  country.* 
These  constitutions  were,  therefore,  political  steps  toward 
independence,  but  not  absolute  assertions  of  that  condition. 
Virginia  had  acted  more  decisively.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
1776,  she  had  declared  ^^the  gv^^emment  of  this  country  as 
formerly  exercised  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  totally 
dissolved.''  ^  But  this  was  a  declaration,  not  that  Virginia, 
but  that  the  whole  united  colonies  were  independent;  it 
only  shows  that  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  in  those  early  days 
had  a  true  understanding  of  their  relations  to  the  other  colo- 
nies and  to  the  nation  ;  they  then  recognized  the  existence  of 
one  country,  and  that  country  not  the  State  of  Virginia,  but 
the  United  States  of  America.  Who  then  became  indepen- 
dent by  this  organic  declaration  of  the  people's  will?  Not 
Massachusetts,  not  New  York,  not  Virginia,  but  the  nation. 
To  whom  dU  that  political  sovereignty  pass  which  had  before 
been  vested  in  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  acting  through  its 
king  and  parliament  ?  Not  to  Massachusetts,  not  to  New 
York,  not  to  Virginia,  for  these  political  societies  had  not  de- 
clared themselves  independent,  but  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

§  54.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  proceeding  was  national, 
when  and  how  did  the  colonies  become  one  nation?  The 
answer  has  already  been  partially  given.  '  The  people,  in 
the  first  expression  of  their  organic  will  by  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  took  the  initiative  in  their 
progress  toward  nationality.  |  They  clothed  these  delegates 
with  undefined  powers  for  tiie  public  good;  the  delegates 
finally,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  declared  the  country 
firee  and  independent  of  the  British  crown ;  the  people,  by 
their  acquiescence  in  this  declaration,  completed  the  birth  of 
the  nation.  There  never  was,  in  fact,  a  moment's  interval 
when  the  several  states  were  each  independent  and  sovereign. 
While  colonies  they  unitedly  resisted,  revolted,  declared  that 
combined  political  society  independent.  The  blow  which  sev- 
ered the  connection  with  the  British  empire,  did  not  leave  a 

1  See  Jameson,  Const,  Conv.  §§  181,  188, 189. 
f  1  Story  on  the  ConstUution,  §  211. 
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disintegrated  mass  made  up  of  thirteen  communities  now  in- 
dependent ;  it  left  an  united  mass,  a  political  unity,  a  nation 
possessing  the  high  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  it  had  just 
exercised.  The  United  States  was  then  a  fact,  and  no  power 
but  that  which  called  it  into  being  —  the  People  —  is  compe- 
tent to  decree  the  national  destruction. 

§  55.  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  point 
because  I  esteem  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  a  proper  un 
derstanding  and  construction  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position.  Grant 
that  in  the  beginning  the  several  states  were,  in  any  true 
sense,  independent  sovereignties,  and  I  see  no  escape  from 
the  extreme  positions  reached  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  at  the 
outset  tlie  political  society  consisted  only  in  a  weak  agglom- 
eration of  thirteen  separate  nations,  each  of  these  nations  must 
have  possessed  all  the  powers  which  belong  to  any  other 
independent  sovereignty  in  the  world.  Among  these  attri- 
butes, the  one  which  underlies  all  others,  and  is,  in  fact, 
necessarily  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  separate  nation* 
ality,  is  that  of  supreme,  continued  self-existence.  This  in- 
herent right  can  only  be  destroyed  by  overwhelming  opposing 
force  ;  it  cannot  be  permanently  parted  with  by  any  constitu- 
tion, treaty,  league,  or  bargain,  which  shall  forever  completely 
resign  or  essentially  limit  their  sovereignty,  and  restrain  the 
people  from  asserting  it  They  may  at  any  time  throw  off 
the  obligations  of  constitution,  treaty,  or  league;  however 
solemn  and  formal  may  have  been  the  stipulations  into  which 
they  have  voluntarily  entered,  these  exist  only  during  their 
own  good  will  and  pleasure.^ 

I  Thifl  doctrine  that  a  sovereign  state  cannot  bind  itself  by  any  treaty 
or  compact  by  which  its  sovereignty  is  wholly  or  substantially  surrendered 
or  lessened,  is  now  maintained  by  the  leading  writers  on  Public  and  Inter- 
oational  Law.  In  the  expressive  language  of  one  of  these  writers,  **  For 
moral  beings  as  well  as  for  individuals,  there  can  be  no  obligatory  prom- 
iae,  when  this  promise  b  of  suicide/'  See,  on  this  subject,  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  52  (Paris,  1864) ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  liv. 
I,  ch.  V.  p.  90  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Hautefeuille  Des  Droits  et  des  Devoirs  des 
Nations  Neutres^  t  L  pp.  8-10  (Paris,  1858)  ;  Heffler,  Droit  International 
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(  56.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  these  highest  attributes  of  polit* 
ieal  sovereignty  belong,  and  from  the  verj  beginning  have 
belonged,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  one  and  indi- 
visible. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  originally  pertained  to  the 
thirteen  states  in  their  separate  capacities,  they  have  never 
been  permanently  surrendered  or  essentially  limited,  simply 
because  they  cannot  be  thus  forever  parted  with ;  and  as  a 
consequence  they  may  be  resumed  and  exercised  at  will. 
Thus  have  the  extreme  opponents  of  nationality  reasoned 
with  irresistible  logic  from  the  premises  assumed  by  tliem 
—  the  original  sovereignty  of  each  state.  Believing  as  I  do 
that  their  conclusions  are  false  in  theory  and  in  fact,  and 
destructive  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  our  national  union  and 
constituted  government,  I  see  no  escape  from  these  results 
if  the  premises  are  granted  upon  which  their  whole  argument 
is  based. 

But  the  premises  should  not,  need  not,  be  granted.  It  is 
demonsti*a,ble  as  a  fact  of  history,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  and  which  cannot  be  changed  to  suit  the  demands  of 
conflicting  theoiies,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  own  positive  act  done  in  their  own  name  by 
their  delegates,  sprang  into  self-existence  as  an  organic  polit- 
ical society  possessing  sovereignty,  and  that  the  separate 
states,  as  individual  bodies  politic,  were  never  independent, 
never  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  nationality. 

SECTION  n. 

THB    PBBIOD   or    TBB   CONFEDBBAHOXT. 

^57.  In  the  further  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  now  examine  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  Confederation  which  preceded  the  existing  government. 

Although  as  a  grand  historical  faet^  the  revolt  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  the  work  of,  and  had 
resulted   in,  one   nation,   yet  it  must   be  at  once  conceded 

PMic^  §  63  (Paris,  1866) ;  Pinheiio-Fermra,  JVote  to  g  58  of  Marteitf 
(sd.  of  1864). 
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thfti  tlie  theory  was  not  yet  perfected  in  the  minds  dP  the 
reiroliitionaiy  leaders,  or  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  not 
possible  for  anjr  community  to  shake  off,  by  one  voluntary 
act,  the  habits  of  thought,  prejudices,  and  opinions,  which 
have  formed  a  part  of  their  common  life  for  generations. 
Under  tlie  influence  of  high-wrought  feeling,  or  of  a  clear 
conception  of  doty  or  interest,  a  people  may  temporarily 
throw  aside  their  former  habitual  modes  of  action,  and  for 
•  a  time  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  state  of  social  existence; 
fimt  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  is  past,  as  the  flow  of  enthu- 
"aasm  has  receded,  the  conceptions  of  duty  and  interest  be- 
come less  clear,  and  tlie  community  gradually  returns  to  its 
old  customs,  thoughts,  and  methodsT^  Our  revolutionary 
fiithers  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  While  colonies  they 
had  regarded  their  political  societies  as  distinct ;  some  jeal- 
ousies had  coutinually  existed  among  them ;  some  difierence 
of  interests  had  ever  kept  them  apart.  The  necessities  of 
their  position,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  separate  revolts, 
the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  and  the  sentiments  of  an 
exalted  patriotism,  for  a  while  swept  away  and  buried  all 
these  local  prejudices,  these  attachnoents  to  colonial  or  state 
independence.  The  interests  of  the  whole  were  for  a  time 
regarded  as  paramount,  and  placed  far  in  advance  of  the 
mterests  of  the  several  parts.  This  perfect  unity  lasted  long 
enough  to  produce  that  glorious  ofispring,  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  —  that  new-born  Nation,  destined  in  the 
providence  of  God,  I  reverently  believe,  to  be  the  example 
and  teacher  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an  example  and 
teacher  by  its  errors  and  punishments  as  well  as  by  its  ex* 
cellencies  and  prosperity,  until,  being  made  perfect  tiirough 
sufiering,  it  shall  wield  an  influence  over  humanity  even 
lurpasslng  that  exerted  by  the  deathless  empire  of  Rome. 

1 58.  But  soon  after  the  formal  act  which  asserted  the 
national  independence,  state  pride,  interests,  and  influence, 
began  to  be  felt  plainly  and  powerftilly  in  our  national 
councils.  The  former  habits  were  too  strong  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  tliey  soon  returned  with  even  increased  power.  A 
government  must  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  exitft' 
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ing  one,  which  was  regarded  as  revolutionary  and  temporary 
improvised  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  which 
called  it  into  being.  As  the  revolution  was  no  longer  a 
mere  policy  of  resistance  ready  to  be  abandoned  when  the 
British  crown  and  parliament  should  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  colonies,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  until  independence 
should  be  recognized,  a  permanent  organization  must  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  one  which  had  hitherto  served 
to  represent  the  people  and  to  form  the  channel  through 
which  their  national  will  was  expressed.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  new  government  the  separate  state  power  tri- 
umphed over  the  national  idea.  Yet  the  latter  was  not 
entirely  abandoned,  nor  was  it,  in  &ct,  formally  renounced. 
The  people  still  remained  one.  They  alone  could  decree 
their  own  destruction,  and  such  a  suicidal  act  can  never  be 
established  by  implication ;  of  all  others  it  needs  positive, 
direct  proof. 

Still  it  is  true  that  in  arranging  the  new  Confederation, 
in  allotting  powera  and  functions  to  its  government,  the  su- 
premacy was  conceded  to  the  states,  while  the  national  au« 
thority  was  placed  in  a  position  of  actual  subordination.  The 
states  were  assumed  as  the  sources  of  power  ;  they  were  rep- 
resented as  severally  existing  and  as  delegating  a  small  por^ 
tion  of  their  attributes  to  the  central  agent,  while  they  re- 
served a  much  larger  share  to  themselves.  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  partial  abandonment  of  the  idea  with  which  the 
revolution  was  commenced,  the  general  body  politic  was  not 
stripped  of  all  its  insignia  of  nationality,  fit  was  still  left  as 
the  only  political  society  which  could  hold  intercourse  with 
other  sovereignties,  which  was  admitted  into  the  family  of 
nations?) 

§  SO.^'On  the  15th  of  November,  1777,  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, which  from  time  to  time  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  were  finally  passed  by  that  body  and 
recommended  to  the  several  states  for  adoption.  The  states 
Blow*ly  followed  the  advice  of  Congress.  All  had  ratified  the 
instrument  in  1778,  except  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Dela 
ware  yielded  in  1779,  and  Maryland  in  1781. 
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§  60.  A  recent  writer  describes  the  nature  of  the  Confed- 
eration and  the  influences  which  led  to  it,  in  the  following 
manner :  ^  ^*  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  principle  of  one 
nationality  thus  embodied  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  not  clearly  and  consciously  before  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  that  declaration  was  made.  The  Union  which 
was  thus  constituted  was  generally  understood  to  be  chiefly 
for  mutual  defence,  which  left  the  question  between  one  or 
many  sovereignties  to  be  finally  determined  by  future  con- 
tingencies. Neither  was  it  plain  even  to  the  national  men  of 
that  day,  either  how  much,  or  what  sort  of  union  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  national  government.  Clear  and  adequate 
conceptions  of  what  they  were  dimly  striving  to  realize  could 
not  come  in  a  moment,  could  not  be  other  than  the  growth 
of  years  of  efibrt.  Also,  the  colonial,  now  the  state,  govern- 
ment were  first  in  the  field,  in  full  organization  and  activity, 
with  already  more  than  a  century  of  growth  and  consolida- 
tion, and  they  were  intensely  jealous  of  each  other. 

^  61.  ^  From  these  causes  it  resulted  that  the  state  gov- 
ernments, seduced  by  the  charms  of  separate  independence 
and  nationality,  immediately  assumed  to  exercise  all  those 
sovereign  powers  which  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  by  an  act  of  the  people  of  all  the  states  in 
the  Union.  And  this  assumption,  although  it  was  not  so 
understood  at  the  time,  was,  in  its  true  character,  an  usurpa- 
tion  Here  we   see  that   state   sovereignty  on 

diis  continent  had  its  birth  in  a  palpable  usurpation,  which 
has  never  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  a  single 
state,  much  less  by  the  people  of  all  the  states,  which  would 
have  been  necessary,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  legitimate  it  in  any  one  of  them. 

^  62.  ^^  Having  in  this  manner  possessed  themselves  of 
sovereign  powers,  the  states  proceeded  to  delegate  a  portion 
of  them  to  a  confederated  government  under  the  celebrated 
Articles  of  Confederation.  And  here  again  we  find  the  logic 
of  usurpation  ruling  the  whole  procedure.      For  the   states 

i  See  the  Princeton  Bemew  for  October  1861,  p.  615.  The  article  is  firom 
thapeaof  J.  U.McIlvaine,D.  D^Pio£ofPolit  Science,  ColL  of  N.  J. 
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had  no  right,  upon  any  theory  of  popular  government,  to  form 
that  Confederation.  Whatever  sovereign  powers  they  now  pos- 
sessed they  claimed  at  least  to  hold  from  the  people,  whose 
acquiescence  in  what,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  an  usurpa- 
tion, did  give  it  an  informal  vaUdity.  No  other  claim  would 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  But  it  is  evident  that  no 
government  holding  from  the  people,  can  have  any  right  to 
alienate  its  sovereign  powers  in  order  to  form  another  govern- 
ment. The  powers  which  a  government  holds  in  trust  from 
the  people,  it  can  have  no  right  to  resign  into  any  other  hands 
except  those  of  the  people  themselves.  The  states  had  no 
more  right  to  cede  away  the  least  of  their  sovereign  powei's, 
in  order  to  form  another  government  for  the  United  States, 
than  they  had  to  abdicate  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  British 
crown.  The  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the 
states  was  an  act  of  irresponsible  power  in  the  same  Hne  of 
procedure  by  which  that  power  had  been  at  first  acquired. 

§  63.  "  The  necessity  for  union,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
national  principle  as  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  so  strong  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
could  not  represent  simply  and  purely  the  idea  of  state  sov* 
ereignty ;  and  a  very  cursory  examination  of  these  articles 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  discussions,  reveals  the  fact  that, 
they  recognize  both  of  these  hostile  principles  limiting,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  neutralizing  each  other.  In  certain  provis- 
ions it  seems  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  decided  represen* 
tation  of  the  principle  of  one  nationality,  and  by  no  means  a 
feeble  tentative  toward  the  formation  of  a  national  govern* 
ment.  This  attempt,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  sovereign  powers  claimed  as  reserved  to 
themselves  by  the  states,  and  by  them  prohibited  to  the  Con- 
federacy ;  in  which  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty  was 
represented  as   predominant." 

§  64.  An  examination  of  the  most  important  features  of. 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  will  clearly  show  that  the  for<^ 
going  language  is  entirely  correct.  I  shall  first  present  a  short 
abstract  of  the  whole  instrument,  and  shall  then  describe  the 
general  character  of  the  government  wliich  it  coustitutes,  and 
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aacertain  and  nnfold  the  ideas  which  were  embodied  in  this 
political  fabric.  This  review  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
study  of  the  present  Constitution.  Nothing  can  better  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  existing  organic  law  than  the  sharp 
contrasts  between  it  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

§  65.  The  Articles  themselves  purport  to  be  made  by  the 
"  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled/' and  to  be  ratified  by  the  delegates  in  virtue  of 
power  and  authority  for  that  purpose  specially  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  are  entitled  "Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Pei'petual  Union  between  the  States." 
The  instrument  establishes  the  following  fundamental  rules 
and  stipulations  for  the  government  of  the  federation :  — 

1.  That  its  name  shall  be  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  That  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty  and  power  which 
is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

8.  That  the  states  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence  and  wel- 
fiu^. 

4.  That  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  that 
no  citizen  of  one  state  shall  be  subject  to  any  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce  in  any  other  state  which  are  not  also  im- 
posed upon  the  citizens  of  the  latter ;  that  no  duties  shall  be 
laid  by  any  state  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States; 
that  fugitives  from  justice  shall  be  given  up,  and  full  faith 
given  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  state. 

5.  That  a  congress  of  delegates  shall  be  established  in  the 
lollowing  manner:  Each  year,  every  state  shall  appoint  and 
maintain,  in  whatever  manner  it  shall  please,  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  seven  delegates,  who  shall  meet  yearly ; 
but,  in  the  congress  thus  constituted,  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  but  one  tote. 

6.  That  no  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  or  receive  any  ambassador ; 
nor  make  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  or  with  another 
state ;  nor  lay  any  duty  or  impost  which  will  interfere  with 
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stipulations  contained  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled ;  nor,  in  time  of  peace,  keep  up 
any  vessels  of  war  or  bodies  of  troops,  except  its  own  militia ; 
nor  engage  in  war,  unless  invaded ;  nor  fit  out  privateers,  ex- 
cept after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

7.  That,  when  troops  are  raised  by  any  state  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  all  officers  of  and  under  the  rank  of  colonel  shall 
be  appointed  by  that  state. 

8.  That  all  common  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  to  be  supplied  by  the  states  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  private  lands  in  each ;  but  the  levying  and 
collecting  taxes  to  pay  their  proportions  are  to  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 

9.  That  the  powers  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled shall  be  as  follows :  To  declare  war  and  make  peace ;  to 
send  and  receive  ambassadors  ;  to  make  treaties,  under  the  re- 
striction that  no  treaty  shall  be  made  destroying  the  right  of  a 
state  to  lay  imposts  and  duties ;  to  establish  rules  for  the  dis- 
position of  captures  and  prizes  made  in  war ;  to  appoint  final 
courts  of  appeal  in  prize  causes ;  to  decide,  on  appeal,  all  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  states,  in  a  manner  particu- 
larly defined ;  to  regulate  the  value  of  all  coin  struck  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  respective  states ;  to  regulate  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  establish  and  regulate 
post-offices;  to  appoint  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers, 
and  all  officers  of  the  naval  forces  ;  to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  forces ;  to  appoint  a  member  of  Congress 
president  of  that  body ;  to  ascertain  the  sum  of  money  neces- 
sary for  the  expenses  of  the  United  States,  and  apprppriate 
the  same  when  received;  to  borrow  money;  to  build  and 
equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces 
needed,  and  to  make  requisitions  upon  each  state  for  its  quota 
of  such  forces,  which  quotas  are  then  to  be  raised  and  fur- 
nished by  the  respective  states. 

A  concurring  vote  of  nine  states  in  Congress  assembled 
was  made  necessary  to  enable  that  body  to  engage  in  war, 
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giant  letters-of-marqae,  make  treaties,  coin  or  regnlate  the 
valae  of  money,  ascertain  the  soma  of  money  necessary  for 
the  public  expense,  emit  bills,  borrow  money,  appropriate 
money,  create  or  increase  a  navy,  raise  land  forces,  or  appoint 
a  commander-in-chief.  All  other  measures,  except  adjourning 
for  want  of  a  quorum,  required  a  concurring  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  states  in  Congress  assembled. 

Articles  10,  11,  and  12  are  unimportant. 

The  final  article  was  as  follows  :  Each  state  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
on  all  questions  which  by  this  Confederation  are  submitted  to 
them.  And  the  articles  of  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  the  several  states,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpet- 
ual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made 
in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  state. 

§  66.  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Confederation.  But  I  have  .used  an  incorrect  term.  This 
was  in  no  respect  a  law  ;  it  had  none  of  the  essential  elements 
of  law.  It  was  not  enacted  by  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state ;  it  was  not  cast  in  the  form  of  a  command,  nor  did  it 
confer  on  the  government  which  it  constituted  any  power  to 
otter  a  command ;  it  imposed  no  legal  duties  ;  it  contained  no 
sanctions  by  which  obedience  could  be  compelled.  It  was 
rather  in  its  nature  a  treaty,  to  be  observed  as  long  as  the 
contracting  powers  saw  fit  to  yield  to  its  requirements,  and  no 
&rther.  In  truth,  it  was  disregarded  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  at  last  became  a  mere  dead  letter,  with  capacity  only  to 
hinder  and  thwart  all  attempts  at  development,  to  destroy  all 
national  and  individual  prosperity. 

Some  salient  points  in  this  constitution  and  government 
clearly  indicate  its  character,  and  reveal  the  ideas  which  were 
controlling  in  its  formation.  We  may  profitably  notice  these 
points,  and  pass  by  the  minor  aetails  which  were  contrived  to 
make  the  plan  effective. 

^  67.  I.  The  first  important  and  distinctive  feature  to  be 
noticed  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  formal  recognition  of,  or 
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reference  to,  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The  People  of  the 
United  States  are  not  once  mentioned;  the  presence  and 
supreme  attributes  of  that  organic  aggregate  are  completely 
ignored ;  no  power  is  represented  as  derived  from  them,  and 
none  as  conferred  upon  them  ;  for  even  the  slender  concessions 
made  by  the  states  are  not  granted  to  the  People,  nor  even  to 
the  United  States  as  a  political  society  distinct  from  its  gov- 
ernment, but  only  to  the  United  States  as  represented  by  its 
government,  —  to  the  "  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled.** As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  status  of  United  States 
citizenship  created  or  recognized ;  we  have  free  inhabitants  and 
citizens  of  the  respective  states,  but  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

§  68.  The  formative  elements  which  were  combined  in  this 
political  structure  were  not  individuals,  but  were  the  sovereign, 
independent  states,  united  in  a  friendly  league  for  their  mutual 
defense  and  welfare ;  and  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  Congress  were  declared  to  be  reserved  by  the  several 
states  to  themselves.  Here  we  perceive  that  the  national 
idea  had  been  tacitly  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  totally  lost  sight 
of.  The  People  who  revolted,  and  who,  through  their  dele- 
gates, had  announced  to  the  world  their  own  independence 
and  sovereignty,  had  no  part  nor  voice  in  this  new  creation. 
They  never  adopted  it  by  any  formal  act.  It  was  not  even 
the  work  of  their  delegates.  Nay,  the  people  of  the  respect- 
ive states  were  not  its  direct  authors ;  but  the  legislatures  of 
these  commonwealths  assumed  the  power  thus  to  restrain  the 
sovereignty  of  their  own  constituents. 

It  is  plain  that,  upon  the  extreme  States'-Right  theory  even, 
this  assumption  was  a  palpable  usui-pation.  No  legislature  is 
80  supreme  that  it  can,  without  direct  authority,  cede  away  the 
inherent  political  attributes  and  organic  social  existence  of  the 
body-politic  it  represents.  But  the  jealousies  of  the  state 
politicians,  and  the  local  rivalries  fostered  by  them,  had  tem- 
porarily blinded  the  people  and  their  public  servants  to  their 
true  interests,  and  to  the  rightful  claims  of  the  nation.  If 
some  pure  patriots  perceived  the  real  position  of  afiairs,  and 
attempted  to  impress  upon   their  countrymen  the  national 
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ideas,  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  clamors  of  state  par- 
tisans, and  their  arguments  and  warnings  were  powerless 
against  state  pride  and  prejudice. 

§  69.  II.  The  second  feature  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  few 
powers  possessed  by  the  United  States  were  not  directed 
against  individuals,  but  against  communities,  against  the  re- 
spective states.  Congress  could  not  take  money  from  the 
people  by  means  of  taxation ;  it  could  only  direct  the  states 
to  act.  Congress  could  not  enlist  a  soldier  ;  it  could  only  de- 
termine the  number  of  troops  needed  for  the  common  defence, 
and  request  the  states  to  furnish  their  respective  amounts. 
And,  if  we  go  through  the  whole  range  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  we  shall  find  the  same  principle  at  work, 
—  a  government  acting  upon  independent  states  considered  as 
separate,  organized,  political  societies,  and  not  upon  the  single 
individuals  whose  aggregates  compose  those  societies. 

There  is  no  more  important  and  distinctive  element  than 
this  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  confederated  government,  — 
nothing  in  which  it  contrasts  more  strongly  with  the  present 
Constitution.  For  herein  lies  the  very  essence  of  the  States'- 
Right  theory ;  herein  was  distinctly  embodied  the  claim  of  the 
states  to  paramount  sovereignty.  This  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  old  Confederation,  the  perfected  result  of  those 
notions  wiiich  had  then  obtained  the  supremacy,  and  the  con- 
ceded cause  of  all  the  disastrous  and  miserable  consequences 
which  followed  from  ill-considered  and  self-destructive  organ- 
ization. And,  finally,  this  feature  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  government  restored  to  its  true  basis,  by  the  conven- 
tion which  framed,  and  the  people  who  adopted,  the  present 
Constitution. 

(  70.  III.  The  third  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  government  possessed,  absolutely,  no  authority  to 
enforce  any  of  its  enactments,  to  compel  obedience  to  any  of 
*ts  laws.  In  fact,  it  could  only  recommend,  it  could  not  com- 
mand. It  was  \eh  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  respective 
states,  whether  or  not  any  of  the  congressional  requisitions 
upon  them  should  bo  observed.  The  government  was  with- 
out any  coercive  means  of  raising  even  the  smallest  amount 
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of  money.  If  it  was  fortonate  enough  to  borrow,  it  could 
offer  no  assorance  of  an  ability  to  pay.  It  could  lay  no  du- 
ties on  imports  or  exports,  levy  and  collect  no  taxes,  command 
none  of  the  resources  for  maintaining  the  common  ^lefence  or 
promoting  the  common  welfare.  This  inability  to  raise  money 
by  any  authoritative  measures,  was  the  essential  element  of 
weakness,  which  made  it  a  government  in  name  only,  a  mere 
solemn  sham,  and  exposed  it  to  the  ridicule  of  its  own  people 
and  of  foreign  nations. 

(  71.  Again,  the  Gongross  was  the  sole  organ  of  the  gov- 
ernment. No  independent  executive  was  constituted  to  direct 
the  national  affairs ;  no  independent  judiciary  was  authorized 
to  expound  the  provisions  of  the  compact  and  determine  the 
functions  of  the  central  and  the  state  legislatures.  Congress 
might,  indeed,  prescribe  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  prizes 
and  captures  taken  in  war,  but  could  give  these  rules  no  sanc- 
tion. It  could  create  final  courts  of  appeal  in  prize  causes,  but 
the  decisions  of  these  tribunals  wero  mero  nullities,  for  there 
was  no  executive  arm  to  enforce  them.  The  legislatures  and 
courts  of  the  respective  states  retained  the  substantial  power, 
and  this  they  constantly  used  with  hardly  a  thought  or  notice 
of  the  shadowy  attributes  conferred  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

§  72.  IV.  The  last  general  feature  to  be  noticed  is,  the 
limited  extent  of  the  nominal  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  Most  of  these  had  reference  to  the  prose- 
cution of  war.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  relate  to  a  state  of  hostilities.  The  condition  of 
peace,  and  the  ordinary  operations  of  government  in  seasons 
of  tranquillity,  are  barely  alluded  to ;  all  this  was  left  to  the 
local  commonwealths.  Congress  might  regulate  the  value  of 
coin ;  might,  together  with  the  states,  coin  money ;  might  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  might  establish  post* 
offices ;  and  this  brief  enumeration  exhausts  the  list  of  those 
powers  which  have  reference  to  internal  affairs,  unconnected 
with  war.  In  the  foreign  relations  its  functions  were  nom« 
inally  unlimited,  for  it  might  declare  war,  make  treaties,  send 
and  receive  ambassadors.     But  these  concessions  were  prao- 
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ticaliy  nugatory,  for  it  could  neither  raise  troops  to  fill  its 
armies,  or  money  to  pay  them ;  nor  could  it  procure  the  stip- 
ulations of  its  treaties  to  be  observed,  for  the  courts  of  the 
thirteen  states  were  supreme  in  expounding,  and  the  legisla- 
tures in  carrying  out,  the  provisions  of  these  international 
compacts. 

(  73.  Such  was  the  government  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Confederation,  a  name  without  a  body,  a  shadow 
without  a  substance.  The  consequences  of  this  plan  of  gov* 
ernment  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people,  upon  the 
development  of  the  states  and  the  Union  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes national  greatness,  upon  the  estimate  in  wliich  the 
country  was  held  by  foreign  powers,  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  a  political  organization  contrived  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  and  in  complete 
opposition  to  all  true  principles  of  civil  polity. 

§  74.  These  consequences  are  veiy  accurately  described  by 
the  writer  quoted  above.^  "  The  history  of  the  Confederation 
during  the  twelve  years  beyond  which  it  was  not  able  to 
maintain  itself,  is  the  history  of  the  utter  prostration,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  of  every  public  and  private  interest,  — 
of  that  which  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  trying 
period  of  our  national  and  social  life.  For  it  was  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  confederate  government,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  which  caused  the  war  of  independence  to  drag  its  slow 
length  along  through  seven  dreary  years,  and  which,  but  for 
a  providential  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  Europe,  must 
have  prevented  it  from  reaching  any  other  than  a  disastrous 
conclusion.  When,  at  last,  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  confed- 
erate congress  had  dwindled  down  to  a  feeble  junto  of  about 
twenty  persons,  which  was  so  degraded  and  demoralized,  that 
its  decisions  were  hardly  more  respected  than  those  of  any 
voluntary  and  irresponsible  association.  The  treaties  which 
the  Confederation  had  made  with  foreign  powers,  it  was  forced 
to  see  violated,  and  treated  with  contempt  by  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  which  brought  upon  it  distrust  from  its  friends,  and 
flcom  from  its  enemies.  It  had  no  standing  among  the  nations 
i  Princeton  Review,  October.  1861,  pp.  618,  619. 
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of  the  world,  because  it  had  no  power  to  secure  the  faith  of  its 
national  obligations.  For  want  of  an  uniform  system  of  duties 
and  imposts,  ai\d  by  conflicting  commercial  regulations  in  the 
different  states,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  was  pros- 
trated and  well-nigh  ruined.  Private  indebtedness  was  almost 
universal,  and  there  was  no  business  or  industry  to  provide  for 
its  liquidation.  Bankruptcy  and  distress  were  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  government  was  loaded  with  an 
enormous  debt,  and  had  no  authority  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  either  principal  or  interest,  whence  its  credit  was 
paralyzed.  The  currency  of  the  country  had  hardly  a  nominal 
value." 

§  75.  "  The  states  themselves  were  objects  of  jealous  hos- 
tility to  each  other.  The  mouth  and  lower  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  were  controlled  by  Spain,  who  prohibited  their 
navigation  ;  and  whilst  the  Eastern  States  were  urgent  that 
her  claims  should  be  acknowledged  for  the  sake  of  advantages 
to  their  commerce,  the  whole  Western  valley,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, was  on  the  verge  of  separation  from  the  East,  in 
order  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights  of  way  to  the 
ocean  on  that  father  of  floods.  The  internal  peace  of  the 
country  was  threatened,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable 
from  the  discontent  of  the  officers  of  the  revolution,  for  whose 
sacrifices  and  necessities  Congress,  in  open  breach  of  the  public 
faith,  yet  from  sheer  inability,  had  failed  to  make  any  com- 
pensation or  provision.  Nothing  but  the  personal  influence  of 
Washington  over  the  officers  themselves  averted  this  calamity. 
In  some  of  the  states  rebellion  was  already  raising  its  horrid 
front,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  all  regular  government 
and  the  inauguration  of  universal  anarchy.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  of  the  panic  which  Shays's  rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts spread  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  peril  to 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  was  exposed  from  organized 
bands  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  armed  men  bent  on  cancelling, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  all  public  and  private  indebtedness, 
and  excited  to  madness  with  lust  of  plunder.  Ah !  what  a 
picture  of  general  gloom  and  distress,  of  patriot  anguish  and 
despair,  is  presented  in  the  contemporary  history  of  the  con- 
federate government*" 
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SECTION  m. 

PBOCSEDINGB   WHICH   DIRECTLY  LED  TO   THE  ADOPTION  OF   THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

^  76.  The  alarming  results  of  the  policy  which  had,  for  a 
while,  abandoned  the  idea  of  one  nationality,  and  taken  up 
that  of  independent  state  sovereignty,  were  producing  their 
legitimate  effects  upon  the  people.  It  was  seen  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  at  once ;  for  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment had  actually  stopped,  and  society  would  ere  long 
become  disintegrated.  What  to  do.  what  measures  to  adopt, 
was  as  yet  involved  in  doubt  and  dispute.  An  amendnient 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
would  require  the  assent  of  Congress  and  of  the  legislature  of 
every  state,  was  at  first  suggested.  The  public  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  various  legislatures  at  the  time,  point  to  this 
remedy ;  show  conclusively  that  those  who  managed  the  pub- 
lic affaira  were  prepared  to  take  no  further  step  than  the  mere 
reforming  and  enlarging  the  existing  government.  This  fact 
18  imj)ortant  to  be  noticed  ;  for  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  key 
to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  constitutional  convention  and 
of  the  people. 

§  77.  Let  us  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  legislative  bodies,  which  terminated  in  the  ratification 
of  the  present  Constitution. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1786,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
adopted  a  resolution  and  appointed  commissioners  "  who  were 
to  meet  such  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  rela- 
tive situation  and  trade  of  the  said  states  ;  to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  relations  may  be  neces- 
sary to  their  common  interest,  and  their  permanent  harmony ; 
and  to  report  to  the  several  states  such  an  act  relative  to  this 
great  object,  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  ena- 
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ble  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  eflfectnallj  to 
provide  for  the  same."  ^ 

Four  states  only,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware,  responded  to  this  call  ;  and  their  delegates, 
together  with  those  of  Virginia,  met  at  Annapohs  in  Septem* 
ber,  1786.  Deeming  their  numbers  too  small,  and  their 
powers  too  limited  for  any  permanent  good,  they  separated 
after  making  a  report  to  the  several  states  and  to  Congress,  in 
which  they  recommend  that  the  states  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners, ^^  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of 
May  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to 
them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  will  effect- 
ually provide  for  the  same."  * 

§  78.  After  some  delay.  Congress  acted  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, and  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1787,  passed  a  reso- 
lution, wherein,  after  reciting  ^the  power  given  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  to  amend  the  same,  and  the  existence  of 
defects  demanding  a  remedy,  they  recommend  that  ''  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the 
several  states,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confedel^tion,  and  report- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations 
and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress, 
and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union."  * 

§  79.  The  Convention  thus  recommended  by  Congress  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  twelve  states.  Rhode  Island  alone  refused  to  be 
represented. 

-  See  Elliots  Debates,  VoL  1,  p.  115. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  116-118. 
3  Ibid.  pp.  119,  120. 
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This  Convention  proceeded  to  do,  and  did  accomplish,  what 
they  were  not  authorized  to  do  by  the  resolution  of  Congress 
that  called  them  together.  That  resolution  plainly  contem- 
plated amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  be 
submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  afterwards 
ratified  by  all  the  state  legislatures,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  existing  organic  law.  But  the  Convention  soon 
became  convinced  that  any  amendments  were  powerless  to 
effect  a  cure ;  that  the  disease  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
reached  by  such  tentative  means.  They  saw  that  the  system 
they  were  called  to  improve  must  be  totally  abandoned,  and 
that  the  national  idea  must  be  reestablished  at  the  centre  of 
their  political  society. 

§  80.  It  was  objected  by  some  members,  that  they  had  no 
power,  no  authority,  to  construct  a  new  government  They 
certainly  had  no  authority,  if  their  decisions  were  to  be  final ; 
and  no  authority  whatever,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
to  adopt  the  course  they  did.  But  they  knew  that  their  labors 
were  only  to  be  suggestions ;  and  that  they  as  well  as  any 
private  individuals,  and  any  private  individuals  as  well  aa 
they*,  had  a  right  to  propose  a  plan  of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  adoption.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  mere  assemblage 
of  private  citizens,  and  their  work  had  no  more  binding  sanc- 
tion than  a  constitution  drafted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  ofiice) 
would  have  had.  The  people,  by  their  expressed  will,  trans- 
formed this  suggestion,  this  proposal,  into  an  organic  law,  and 
the  p  ople  might  have  done  the  same  with  a  constitution  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  a  single  citizen.  This  point,  that  the  Con- 
vention had  no  authority  for  the  work  they  actually  did,  that 
they  were  mere  volunteers,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  firom  those  writers 
who  have  expounded  the  ftindamental  law. 

§  81.  On  the  17th  of  Septemben  1787,  the  Convention 
completed  their  labors,  laid  the  proposed  Constitution  before 
Congress,  and  advised  ^^  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a 
convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
Uiereof,  under  a  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their 
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assent  and  ratification/'^  The  Constitution  itself  provided 
that,  when  ratified  bj  at  least  nine  states,  it  should  become 
established  in^  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same.' 

The  Convention  also  enforced  their  recommendation  by  a 
letter  ad(h*essed  to  Congress  and  through  them  to  the  country, 
from  which  some  extracts  will  be  interesting.  "  In  all  our 
deliberations  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which  appears 
to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  —  the  con- 
solidation of  our  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  This  impor- 
tant consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds,  led  each  state  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid,  on  points 
of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have  been  otherwise  expect- 
ed ;  and  thus,  the  Constitution,  which  we  now  present,  is  the 
result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutua|  deference  and 
concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  ren* 
dered  indispensable." 

§  82.  What  was  the  real  meaning  of  all  these  proceedings  ? 

The  Convention  knew  that  they  were  not  amending  the 
Articles  of  Confederation ;  for  in  that  case  the  proposed  alter- 
ations must  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  then  to  the  state 
legislatures,  and  approved  by  all ;  but  in  no  instance  would 
any  direct  reference  to  the  people  be  necessary.  They  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  proposing  a  new  government, 
and  that  in  creathig  this  government,  neither  they,  nor  Con- 
gress, nor  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  had  the  slightest 
power,  the  smallest  voice ;  that  such  a  creation  was  the  work 
of  the  people  alone,  of  the  nation  in  its  imperial  capacity,  by 
virtue  of  imperial  powers  which  existed  in  them  indissoluble 
and  incommunicable,  above  and  beyond  all  existing  forms,  all 
congresses,  legislatures,  and  state  organizations.  To  the  peo- 
ple, then,  they  appealed.  But  the  people  could  only  express 
their  will  by  voting,  and  to  vote  requires  some  organized 
method.  The  Convention  itself  could  not  provide  means  for 
taking,  ascertaining,  and  publishing  this  vote,  for  they  were, 
in  fact,  a  mere  body  of  volunteers,  without  any  power  except 

1  Resolution  of  Convention,  Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  1,  p.  16. 
3  Constitution,  Art  YII. 
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that  moral  inflaence  which  knowledge  and  worth  always  give. 
Nor  could  Congress  make  the  provision,  for  this  was  an  emer- 
gency which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  no^  anticipated ; 
any  attempt  of  Congress  to  submit  the  proposed  plan  to  the 
people,  would  have  been  without  warrant,  a  mere  nullity. 
The  state  governments  were  the  only  bodies  which  possessed 
the  requisite  ability  to  call  upon  the  people,  duly  and  in  order 
to  register  their  supreme  and  sovereign  decree  in  reference  to 
the  question  before  them,  and  thus  to  render  the  popular  act 
legal  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance.  Therefore  the  Consti- 
tution was  handed  over  to  the  various  state  legislatures  as 
mere  depositaries  and  agents,  for  them  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple. Were  this  to  be  done  in  our  own  time,  the  submission 
would  doubtless  be  direct ;  but  ideas  of  popular  government 
were  not  quite  so  advanced  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  as 
they  are  in  our  own  day ;  and  the  only  act  of  the  people 
deemed  possible  was  that  of  delegating  their  powers  to  special 
representatives  who  should  meet  and  ratify  the  instrument  in 
thejr  name.  This  was  the  proceeding  advised  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  and  followed  by  the  state  authorities.  All 
were  acting  merely  as  the  channels,  the  mechanical  means,  to 
ascertain,  convey,  and  publish  the  will  of  the  real  nation. 

§  83.  While  the  Constitution  was  before  the  people  awaiting 
their  approval,  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  state-sovereignty 
theory  marshalled  their  forces  and  attacked  it  with  a  virulence 
and  malignity  of  which  we  can  now  hardly  form  a  conception. 
They  understood  the  effect  of  the  change ;  they  knew  that 
local  power  was  slipping  away  from  them,  and  that  local  pride 
must  be  humbled  before  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  But  they 
felt  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  discuss  the  question  of  ratifica- 
tion from  this  stand])oint  alone,  and  therefore  assailed  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  mere  scheme  of  tyranny.  They  declared  that 
it  would  be  destructive  of  all  liberty.  They  pronounced  the 
Executive  to  be  worse  than  an  absolute  monarch,  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  usurp  all  power,  and  to 
reign  for  life,  without  the  aid  of  Congress  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  people.  These  attacks  called  forth  from  the  pens 
of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  a  series  of  letters  since  known 
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as  The  Federalist,  which  exerted  a  most  powerful  inflaenoe  in 
producing  the  final  result,  and  whi  '.h  have  been,  and  will  re- 
main, an  authority  to  the  courts,  and  a  text-book  to  political 
students,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  profound  expositions  of 
the  science  of  government  that  has  ever  appeared. 

§  84.  Conventions  in  eleven  states  having  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution,^ Congress,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1788,  took 
measures  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1789,  the  present  government  commenced  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  North  Carolina  did  not  ratify  until  the  21st  of 
November,  1789,^  and  Rhode  Island  until  the  29th  of  May, 
1790.8 

Having  thus  sketched  the  external  history  of  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  and  examined  the  nature  of  the  various 
acts  which  preceded  that  event,  to  the  end  that  the  true  na- 
tional character  of  the  political  society  and  of  its  organic  law 
might  be  discovered,  I  shall,  in  the  following  chapter,  interro- 
gate the  instrument  itself  with  the  same  intent. 

i  See  the  official  ratifications  of  the  several  states,  EUiafs  JMaim^  Vol. 
l^pp.  819-SSl. 
«  EUiot*8  Debates,  YoL  1,  p.  88d. 
S  Ibid.  !>.  834. 


CHAPTER  m, 
1HR  mahokal  attributes  imyolted  nr  thk  PBOVisiom  or 

THE  COKSTITUTION. 
SECTION  I. 

PIBTINCTIOV  BSTWKSV   THK  GOVBBNMBNT   AND  THB  VATIOIT. 

(  85.  In  the  precediiig  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  those  grand 
salient  facts  in  the  history  of  our  people  which  seem  to  stamp 
a  distinctive  character  upon  our  political  society,  —  the  com- 
bined revolt,  the  united  declaration  of  independence,  the  sub- 
sequent receding  from  the  high  ground  of  nationality  during 
the  short  and  disastrous  period  of  the  Confederation,  and  the 
final  return  to  the  early  and  true  id^a  of  unity  and  nationality 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  in  pushing  aside  the  crumb- 
ling fabric  of  government  built  on  the  foundation  of  state 
sovereignty,  and  adopting  one  emanating  directly  from  them- 
selves, as  the  expression  of  their  organic  will.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  interrogate  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  discover 
if  the  answers  which  it  shall  return  accord  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  contained  in  the  facts  of  our  history. 

§  86.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  work  will  represent,  in 
some  measure,  the  condition  and  thought  of  the  artificer ;  and 
if  the  one  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  authors  of  an 
organic  law,  we  may  well  ask  if  they  have  left  any  trace  of 
their  oneness  and  nationality  in  the  product  of  their  sovereign 
political  action. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  and  elaborate  a  general 
doctrine  which  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  with  some  empha- 
sis, SitlA  which  must  be  constantly  recalled  to  mind  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  present  inquiry  as  the  solution  of  many 
a  difficulty  and  apparent  contradiction.     This  truth  is,  the 
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absolute  and  necessary  distinction  between  the  nation  which 
is  the  source  of  political  power,  and  the  government  which  is 
the  creature  of  that  power,  established  to  act,  in  certain  cases, 
.  instead  of,  or  as  the  agent  of,  that  nation. 

§  87.  We  affirm  that  the  People  of  these  United  States  are 
the  nation,  possessed  of  supreme  powers,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  their  creature  and  agent.  All 
those  theorists  who  deny  the  original  and  essential  unity  and 
nationality  of  this  people,  declare  that  the  separate  states  are 
or  were  the  original  nations.  As  a  consequence  it  is  either 
expressly  maintained,  or  tacitly  assumed,  that  there  is  no 
United  States  apart  from  the  limited  government  created  by 
the  Constitution ;  in  a  word,  that  the  United  States,  and  the 
government  thereof,  which  we  recognize  as  distinct,  are  one 
and  the  same  existence.  In  this  short  sentence  are  summed 
up  the  differences  between  the  advocates  of  nationality,  and 
those  of  state  sovereignty.  If  we  fail  to  apprehend  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  stated,  we  shall  fail  to  obtain  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  imperial  character  of  the  people  as 
an  organic  political  society. 

§  88.  Nor  is  the  thought  peculiar  to  our  own  social  con- 
dition ;  it  is  a  dogma  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  political 
science.  The  French  nation  has  continued  one  and  the  same, 
while  its  government  has  taken  the  successive  forms  of  Mon- 
archy, Republic,  Empire,  Monarchy,  Republic,  and  Empire, 
again.  These  several  forms  were,  for  the  time  being,  the 
recognized  organs  and  channels  for  the  utterance  and  execu- 
tion  of  the  organic  will  of  the  people,  in  whom  alone,  as  the 
final  source,  reside  all  the  attributes  and  functions  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  English  people  remained  one  nation  through  the  whole 
gradual  but  grand  progress  of  constitutional  change  and  de- 
veIoj)ment,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Norman  kings  down 
to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  under  Cromwell, 
to  its  unqualified  restoration  in  the  persons  of  the  second 
Charles  and  the  second  James,  to  its  subsequen*^  limjfation 
on  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange,  and  to  its  present 
existence  as  a  splendid  but  empty  pageant. 
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The  people,  the  nation,  live  on,  subject  only  to  destruction 
by  overwhelming  force  or  by  the  gradual  decay  of  race  life , 
the  governments  come  and  go,  with  no  inherent  qualities  of 
their  own,  but  only  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation's  will. 

§  89.  The  powers  which  can  be  lawfully  wielded  by  a  gov- 
ernment may  range  through  an  ascending  scale,  from  those 
so  feeble  that  the  agent  has  hardly  an  appreciable  existence,  to 
those  so  complete  that  they  express  the  entire  sovereignty  of 
the  nation.  Over  the  form  of  its  own  government,  a  nation 
has  an  absolute  control.  It  may  declare  that  no  powers  shall 
be  given  to  delegated  rulers ;  that  itself  shall  deliberate,  shall 
determine,  act,  and  execute  in  every  emergency ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  may  itself  use  all  the  sovereign  authority  which  in- 
heres in  every  nation,  without  the  intervention  of  any  consti- 
tuted agents.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  why  a  pure  democracy 
must  be  the  most  terrible  of  tyrannies,  because  there  is  no 
check,  no  limit  upon  the  exercise  of  authority ;  since  the 
people,  who  are  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  source  of 
power,  and  who,  in  other  forms  of  political  society,  place  some 
restraint  upon  the  use  of  that  power  by  themselves,  now  wield 
it  to  its  full  measure,  with  no  organic  law  compelling  them,  no 
guide  but  their  own  wish. 

§  90.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  the  nation,  may  clothe 
the  government  constituted  by  them  with  all  the  political  at' 
tributes  and  functions  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  may 
thus  remove  the  necessity  of  any  direct  formal  interference  by 
themselves  to  make  changes  in  the  organic  law.^  This,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  true  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  is 
Parliament,  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  This 
parliament  is,  in  fact,  omnipotent.  The  British  Constitution 
is  nothing  more  than  the  will  of  the  people,  not  expressed  by 
them  directly  in  a  written  instrument  or  in  any  other  positive 
manner,  as  in  our  own  country,  but  expressed  by  and  through 
the  Parliament ;  and  over  this  constitution  the  legislature  has 
complete  power  to  amend,  alter,  or  destroy.     When  we  talk 

1  Tt  should  be  remarked  tliat  no  form  of  government  can  prevent  or 
destroy  the  extra-legal,  or  revolationary  capacity  of  the  people  to  inter- 
fisre 
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or  read  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British  Bobjeet,  we 
mean  such  rights  as  Parliament  has  conferred,  or  has  suffered 
him  to  enjoy ;  and  the  same  body  that  bestowed  may  take 
away.  Parliament  deposed  one  king,  and  established  a  mill* 
tary  rule  under  the  name  of  the  Protectorate  ;  declared  that 
another  king  had  abdicated,  and  presented  the  crown,  under 
many  restrictions,  to  a  successor.  Parliament  might  abolish 
Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  it  is, 
as  far  as  human  government  can  be,  omnipotent  That  it  has 
not  exercised  its  full  power ;  that  it  is  bound  by  traditions  and 
the  received  law ;  that  it  represents  and  acts  for  the  people 
and  not  against  their  interests  ;  that  it  is,  in  a  true  sense,  coih* 
servati ve  and  not  destructive ;  —  are  not  denied  as  facts :  but 
1  am  not  speaking  of  what  may  probably,  but  of  what  may 
possibly,  happen.  The  same  government  which  abolished  the 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  admitted  Jews  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  destroy  the  English  Church 
as  a  temporal  organization  ;  the  same  government  which  passed 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and  thus  accomplished  what  has  been 
called  a  '*  bloodless  revolution,**  may  grant  universal  suffrage,* 
and  at  last  dispense  with  royalty  and  privileged  orders.  I  do 
not  predict  such  changes  in  England  ;  I  only  say  that  should 
they  ever  come  about,  they  may  be  effected  by  the  existing 
government,  in  the  regular  course  of  administration,  without 
an  appeal  to  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the  final 
depositaries  of  all  political  powers, 

§  91.  While,  therefore,  the  people,  the  nation,  is  sovereign, 
and  not  the  machinery  which  it  has  established  in  order  that 
Its  power,  or  some  portion  thereof,  may  be  regularly  exerted ; 
and  while  this  machinery  may  be  arranged  according  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  plans,  we- cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  detail 
of  these  plans  an  unerring  index  of  the  character  of  the  society 
which  exists  behind  and  superior  to  them.  The  nation  may 
have  so  limited  the  attributes  of  the  government  as  hardly  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  national  authority ;  or  it  may  have 

1  The  act  lately  passed  by  Parliament  is  certainlj  &  long  step  toward 
universal  suffrage,  and  it  may  not  be  rash  to  asstime  that  befiire  tnaay 
years  Parliament  will  complete  the  work  thus  began. 
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ao  enlarged  tbem,  that  the  body  politic  is  apparently  lost  in  its 
own  creation. 

The  government  ordained  and  eetabliahed  in  the  Constita* 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  either  of 
these  extremes.  It  is  limited  indeed.  Very  many  logislative 
and  administrative  powers  are  withheld  from  it;  but  those 
conferred  are  national  in  their  essence  and  in  their  extent; 
while  the  nationality  of  the  body  which  created  it,  appears  in 
characters  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  thai,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion*  ideas  of  state  sovereignty  were  very  prevalent,  and  had 
for  a  time  been  generally  accepted ;  and  that,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion—-that  is,  the  form  and  functions  of  the  government  — 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  of  two 
contending  principles,  we  shall  find  in  its  provisions  evident 
traces  of  the  doctrine  of  separate  state  sovereignty.  But  this 
bet  does  not  militate  against  our  position  ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
whole  organic  law  might  have  been  framed  so  as  to  leave  the 
administration  of  affiirs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  individ* 
oal  states,  and  yet  have  been  the  work  of  one  sovereign  body 
politic. 

8BCnON  U. 

TBS  nfPOBTANT  AVJ>  PIBTINCTIVB  NATIONAL  BLS¥ENTS  Uf  THS 
CONSTITUTION  ITSELF;  IN  THB  ATTRIBUTES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THB    OOVBRNMBNT. 

^  92.  The  immediate  subject  upon  which  we  are  engaged, 
to  wit:  the  independent  and  paramount  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  be  con- 
ehided  hj  a  brief  reference  to  those  portions  of  the  organic 
law  wherein  that  fact  is  either  openly  and  directly  expressed 
aad  declaved,  or  tacitly  admitted. 

1.    The  Preamble. 
§  98.  The  CoDstitntion  opens  with  the  grand  announcement, 
esiifirmiag  the  result  of  oar  historical  analysis,  that  this  fimdar 
law,  and  the  government  created   thereby,  are  the 
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work  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ordained  and  estab* 
lished  by  them  and  not  by  the  several  states ;  and  as  an  inev- 
itable consequence,  that  the  powers  conferred  on  this  new- 
made  government  were  not  delegated  by  the  states  in  any 
sovereign  independent  capacity  of  theirs,  but  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  municipium  or  nation. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

§  94.  Here  is  the  calm,  sublime  statement  of  self-existence, 
of  inherent  and  unlimited  power,  —  a  power  of  national  and 
fundamental  legislation  for  the  purposes  of  protection  to  them- 
selves as  a  body  politic,  and  not  to  the  states  as  separate  polit- 
ical societies.  No  amplification  or  argument  can  add  force  to 
this  short  and  simple  expression  of  an  organic  will.  However 
much  the 'States  may  have  exercised  usurped  attributes  of 
sovereignty  during  the  unhappy  Confederation  ;  however  much 
the  conception  of  one  people  dieting  as  an  unit  may  have  been 
forgotten  or  abandoned  amid  the  jealousies  and  destructive 
rivalries  of  the  commonwealths  claiming  substantial  independ- 
ence ;  the  people  had  now  arisen,  reasserted  the  original  idea, 
repudiated  the  assumptions  of  local  supremacy,  and  uttered 
their  organic  will  in  terms  which  we  hope  will  have  a  mean- 
ing and  a  power  to  the  end  of  time.  This  is  the  rock  upon 
which  many  of  the  great  champions  of  nationality  atoiong 
American  statesmen  have  planted  themselves  in  their  conflicts 
with  opposing  schools,  and  irom  which  they  were  never  dis- 
lodged by  the  fiercest  assaults  of  extreme  or  moderate  parti- 
sans of  state  sovereignty. 

§  95.  Finally,  this  solemn  preamble  was  understood  to  be 
so  complete  an  answer  to  the  claims  of  the  separate  common- 
wealths to  any  independent  supremacy,  that  when  the  seceding 
southern  states,  asserting  this  claim,  and  basing  their  light  to 
act  thereon,  met  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  their  confed- 
eracy, they  rejected  the  preamble  set  forth  by  their  &thei8, 
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and  adopted  one  which  reads  as  follows :  /'  We,  the  people 
of  the  Confederate  States,  each  state  acting  in  its  sovereign 
and  independent  character^  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  fed- 
eral government^  establish  justice,  ....  do  ordain  and 
establish  tins  constitution  for  the  confederate  states  of  Ameri- 
ca." *  Thus  have  the  opponents  of  our  nationality,  by  their 
most  solemn  and  deliberate  acts,  conceded  the  correctness  of 
the  construction  which  has  been  placed  upon  this  utterance 
of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States. 

2.    The  Enacting  Clauses. 

\  96.  If  we  pass  from  this  preamble  or  preface,  to  the  sub- 
stantial grants  of  power  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself,  we 
shall  find  equally  strong  evidence  of  nationality  in  the  essen- 
tial character  of  these  powers.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  form  but  the  attributes  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  testify  as  to  the  nature  of  the  political  society  which 
creates  it,  and  over  which  it  dominates.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  threefold  division  into  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial departments,  which  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of 
sovereignty.  The  government  of  each  state,  and  of  many 
cities,  is  formed  upon  the  same  model.  It  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  several  departments  —  that  which  they  may  lawfully 
do,  or  that  from  which  they  are  bound  to  forbear  —  which 
stamps  their  authors  as  sovereign  or  subordinate. 

§  97.  It  is  a  maxim  of  political  as  well  as  of  private  law, 
that  an  agent  cannot  hold  and  exercise  iunctions  transcending 
those  possessed  by  the  principal  who  appoints  him  and  author- 
izes him  to  act.  The  powers  he  enjoys  may  be  less  in  extent 
and  fewer  in  number  than  those  which  inhere  in  that  princi- 
pal, but  they  cannot  be  greater  or  more  numerous.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  government  of  the  United  States  clothed 
with  functions  which  the  several  states  have  never  possessed, 
either  before  or  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 
may  infer  without  hesitation,  that  such  functions  were  not 
derived  from  them. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  some  of  the  most  impor- 

1  8ee  AppleUm's  Ann.  Am.  Cyclo.for  1861,  p.  168. 
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lant  of  these  fei^ures  of  the  ConBtitation  and  attributes  of 
tike  goyemmeiit  which  testify  to  the  nationality  of  the  on* 
body  politic,  and  against  any  assumed  soyereignty  of  the  sev* 
eral  commonwealths. 

I  98.  I.  2%«  Dedaration  of  Supremacy.  —  First  and  fore- 
most :  ^  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  ic 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." ^ 

What  is  the  full  import  of  this  often-quoted  dedaration  ?  li 
means  that  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
nation,  have  seen  fit  to  delegate  a  portion  of  their  own  inher- 
ent powers  of  legislation  and  government  to  their  appointed 
rulers,  just  so  &r  those  appointed  rulers  are  supreme  through- 
out the  land  in  the  exercise  of  those  delegated  powers.  It 
confers  an  absolute  supremacy  upon  the  general  government, 
commensurate  with  the  capacities  which  are  granted  at  all.  It 
also  recognizes  and  proceeds  upon  the  truth  that  the  political 
society  which  assumed  thus  to  transfer  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative functions  to  its  creature,  had  the  right  to  make  such  a 
transfer,  —  in  a  word,  had  inherent  and  absolute  sovereignQr 
in  itself. 

___  §  99.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  this  affixing  the  charac- 
ter <^  absolute  supremacy  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  is  not  confined  to  the 
direct  legislation  of  Congress.  According  to  the  political  or* 
ganization  which  we  have  in  common  with  Elngland,  a  portion 
only  of  the  actual  law-making  is  done  by  the  Congress  or  the 
legislature.  The  courts  are  also  possessed  of  a  function  not 
only  to  expound  and  apply  rules  already  known  and  recog- 
niaedr  but  in  reality  to  enact  others  whenever  a  proper  occa- 
sion may  arise  in  the  decision  of  cases  before  them.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  a£fairs  of  business 
and  the  private  rights  of  persons,  has  never  received  the  sano* 
1  CkMudtutaoi^  Art  YL  S  2. 
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iion  of  the  legislature,  bat  has  found  its  sources  and  authors 
m  the  independent  judiciary.^  The  judgments  of  the  United 
States  courts,  expounding  a  statute,  ccmstniing  the  Constita* 
tion,  or  adding  a  new  rule  to  the  vast  body  of  judicial  legisla* 
tion  within  their  especial  jurisdiction,  are  as  much  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  the  formal  acts  which  have  been  passed  hy 
Congress  and  have  received  the  assent  of  the  President.  The 
character  of  supremacy  belongs  to  all  these ;  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  general,  and  includes  every  form  and  spe- 
cies of  legislation  which  can  exert  a  binding  force  upon  the 
citisen.  This  is  a  truth  which  most  writers  have  either  en- 
tirely overlooked,  or  have  failed  to  consider  with  the  care  that 
its  importance  demands. 

§  100.  Int^rpretatwn  of  the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Amend- 
mente.  —  The  force  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  we 
are  considering  (Art.  VI.  §  2),  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Amendments,  when  the  latter  is  correctly 
read  and  understood.  Tins  amendment  is  in  the  following 
words :  ^^  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
t$  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  That  a  true  con- 
struction may  be  put  upon  this  amendment,  it  should  be  read 
ia  connection  with  the  one  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and 
which  was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  as  follows :  >^  The  enum- 
eration in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
slraed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  ^ 

§  101.  The  tenth  article  just  quoted  is  often  assumed  to  be 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  sqiarate 
states ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  and  fallacious  than 
this  claim.     Those  who  insist  up(»Q  this  meaning  must  alter 

1  8ee  Pomeroy's  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law,  Part  I.  chap,  ill.,  where 
this  sab^t  of  judicial  legislation  Is  considered  at  large. 

See  also  Austin's  Province  of  Jurisprudence^  VoL  2,  Lects.  XXXVIL 
and  XXXVIII.,  in  which  the  character  of  judicial  decision  as  law  is  den- 
oDStrated,  its  peculiarities  explained,  and  its  merite  and  demerits,  as  com- 
pared with  statute  law,  are  set  forth.  The  theory  of  Blackstone,  that 
courts  only  declare  what  has  always  been  law,  and  do  not  create,  is  ooii- 
cloiTely  shown  to  be  not  only  false,  but  absurd. 

'  Minth  Art  of  lAie  Amendments. 
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the  language,  and  read  it  as  though  the  reservation  of  powers 
were  made  by  the  states  and  not  to  thein.  The  clause  should 
be  compared  with  the  second  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  reads  :  "  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which 
is  not  expressly  delegated,"  &c.  The  change  of  prepositions 
in  the  tenth  amendment  would  apparently  be  a  slight  one, 
but  it  would  be  mighty  in  import  and  results.  Powers  are 
said  to  be  reserved ;  and  it  is  plain  enough  to  whom  the  reser- 
vation  is  made,  —  to  the  states  and  to  the  people.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  does  not  tell  us  by  whom  the  reservation  is 
made ;  that  fact  must  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the 
nation,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  from  its 
entire  scope  and  design,  and  from  its  preamble.  The  body 
which  conferred  portions  of  its  powers  upon  the  government 
^hich  it  had  created,  is  alone  capable  of  reserving  the  re- 
siduum to  itself,  or  to  any  other  body.  This  single  political 
society  which  confers  and  which  reserves  is  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  nation  itself.  By  reading  the  two  amend- 
ments together,  this  meaning  is  made  plain.  The  ninth  arti- 
cle speaks  of  rights  retained  hy  the  people ;  the  tenth,  of 
powers  reserved  to  the  states.  The  former  recognizes  the 
people  as  the  one  source  of  all  power,  as  they  could  not  retain 
what  they  were  not  before  possessed  of;  the  latter  speaks  of 
some  powers  which  had  not  been  conferred  by  the  people  on 
its  general  government,  as  allotted  to  the  states.  The  former 
points  out  the  giver ;  the  latter,  the  recipients. 

I  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  term  "  United  States,"  in  the 
tenth  amendment,  plainly  describes  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  and  not  the  political  society  which 
lies  back  of  that  organic  law,  and  which  was  its  author.  The 
same  term  is  often  applied  to  both  these  subjects,  although  the 
Constitution  generally  uses  the  word  "  people  "  to  designate 
the  latter. 

§  102.  II.  The  Status  of  OitizensMp.  —  The  Constitution 
recognizes  our  nationality  by  assuming  that  the  status  of  citi- 
zenship, and  the  consequent  duty  of  allegiance,  exist  independ- 
mtly  of  that  instrument.     In  this,  the  present  organic  law  is  is. 
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oold  contrast  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Were  our 
government  a  mere  federation  of  equal,  sovereign  states, 
united  for  certain  purposes  of  administration,  there  could  be 
no  real  nation  and  no  citizenship.  The  status  of  the  citizen 
had  been  clearly  defined,  and  the  word  had  attained  a  definite 
meaning,  long  before  our  fathers  employed  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  implies  a  political  society,  —  a  nation,  —  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  member,  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and 
which  is  bound  to  give  him  protection.  Now,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  while  the  Constitution  nowhere  in  terms  defines 
the  status  of  citizenship,  or  declares  what  persons  shall  be  ad- 
mitted thereto,  it  does  assume  its  existence,  and  provide  for  all 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  relation ;  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  exclusive  power  to  admit  persons  of  foreign  birth 
to  that  condition  ;  while  the  article  in  relation  to  treason^ 
recognizes  the  duty  of  allegiance,  for  the  essence  of  the  criAe 
of  treason  is  the  violation  of  allegiance.  The  word  "  alle- 
giance "  is  fruitful  in  meaning.  Etymologically  it  is  the  bind- 
ing of  the  citizen  by  a  chain  of  duty  to  the  body-politic  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  It  therefore  implies  a  nation  and  his 
own  membership  thereof.  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
other  partisans  of  state  sovereignty,  were  strictly  logical  in 
asserting  that  they  owed  allegiance  only  to  their  own  com- 
monwealth, and  not  to  the  United  States. 

§  103.  III.  The  Proprietorship  of  Public  Lands.  — The 
Constitution  recognizes  our  nationality  in  providing  for  the 
ownership  by  the  United  States  of  all  new,  unappropriated 
public  lands  within  the  borders  of  the  states  and  territories.' 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  the  ultimate  owner  ol 
the  soil,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  all  the  domain  not  allotted  to 
private  holders.  The  United  States  succeed  to  his  title.  Dur- 
ing the  Confederation,  while  the  idea  of  nationality  was  ob- 
scured, the  states  separately  ceded  to  the  general  government 
whatever  title  had  been  claimed  by  either  of  them  to  all  un- 
appropriated Western  lands,  and  only  retained  the  proprietor- 
ship* of  that  within  their  immediate  territorial  limits.  This 
title  has  been  continued,  and  has  been  extended  over  all  sub- 
■   I  Art  IlL  Sec-  nL  «  Art  IV.  Sec.  III.  §  2. 
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Beqnent  acquisitions  bj  purchase  or  conquest.  Nor  does  the 
ownership  pass  from  the  United  States,  and  yest  in  a  particu- 
lar  state,  when  the  latter  becomes' organized  as  a  separate  com* 
monwealth,  throws  off  its  territorial  character,  and  is  admitted 
as  a  state  into  the  Union ;  but  the  nation  retains  its  property, 
and  from  it  must  all  private  purchasers  derive  their  rights. 
This  original  and  paramount  dominion  in  the  newlj  acquired 
soil  which  may  be  added  to  the  territory  of  the  country,  is  a 
high  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  indicates  that  the  United 
States  is  an  independent  body-politic,  and  not  a  mere  agent  to 
carry  on  certain  governmental  acts. 

§  104.  IV.  The  Legislative  Pawer%.  —  The  Constitution 
recognizes  our  nationality  in  the  essential  character  of  the 
legislative  powers  that  are  conferred  upon  Congress.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  number,  but  the  extent,  of 
these  powers  which  stamp  them  as  national.  The  people 
have  all  powers ;  they  may  retain  some  dormant ;  they  may 
delegate  others  to  the  general  government ;  they  may  permit 
others  to  be  exercised  by  the  separate  states.  Now,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  those  which  they  have  entrusted  to  their  immediate 
agent  —  the  general  government,  which  represents  the  whole 
nation — are  of  a  far  higher  class,  more  imbued  with  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  sovereignty,  than  those  which  they  have  per- 
mitted to  be  exercised  by  the  state  governments,  which  repre- 
sent local  and  partial  communities.  What  are  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  powers  which  the  Congress  may  wield 
and  enforce  against  the  individuals  who  compose  the  total  ag- 
gregate? 

§  106.  Those  which  are  held  exclusively  by  the  United 
States,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  denied  to  the  separate 
states,  are  the  following:  The  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  ad- 
mission to  citizenship  by  naturalization ;  the  coining  of  money ; 
the  establishment  of  postroffices ;  the  granting  of  patent  and 
oopy  rights ;  the  declaring  of  war ;  the  raising  and  support  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  the  government  of  the  same.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Congress  has  unlimited  power  to  lay  taxes  of  all 
kinds,  —  some  to  the  exclusion  of  the  states,  —  as  duties  on 
imports ;  others  in  connectbn  with  the  states ;  with  the  further 
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prerogative  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  general  goyemment 
»  stiperior  and  paramount,  and  must  first  be  satisfied  before 
Ae  local  commonwealths  can  put  into  operation  their  subordi- 
nate fiinction  of  taxation.  Finally,  the  general  government 
is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  particular  measures  are  fit, 
proper,  and  necessary  in  order  to  carry  these  general  grants 
of  power  into  pntctical  execution.  I  have  not  here  enumer- 
ated all  of  the  legislative  functions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, but  only  noticed  those  most  important  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  mquiry. 

§  106.  The  mere  recital  of  these  tells  its  own  story.  Can 
that  political  society  possess  any  attribute  of  sovereignty,  which 
is  forbidden  to  wage  ofiensive  or  defensive  war,  and  thus  to 
maintain  its  own  existence ;  and  which  is  unable  to  raise  and 
support  an  army  or  navy ;  and  which  is  deprived  of  the  right 
to  coin  money;  and  which  possesses  no  control  over  com- 
merce; and  which  must  exercise  its  power  of  taxation  in 
subordination  to  another  body-politic?  To  predicate  sover- 
eignty of  commonwealths  debarred  from  these  functions,  is  to 
ignore  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  nature  of  attributes. 

\  107.  V.  The  ExecuUve  Powers.  —  The  Constitution  rec- 
ognizes our  nationality  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Executive.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  has  the  entire, 
exclusive  control  and  direction  of  war,  after  hostilities  have 
been  declared  and  armies  and  navies  raised  by  Congress.  He, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  must  enter  into  all 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and  appoint  all  important  offi* 
cers  in  the  general  service.  He  holds  intercourse  with  other 
nations  through  means  of  ambassadors.  Finally,  he  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  executing  all  laws  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  attributes  of  independent  sovereignty,  capable  of 
being  conferred  on  an  official  only  by  the  political  society  in 
,  which  that  sovereignty  resides. 
^-^i  108.  VI.  The  Judicial  Powers.  —  The  Constitution  rec- 
ognizes our  nationality  in  the  essential  character  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  its  judiciary.  Many  of  these  are  exclusively 
held  by  the  courts  of  the  nation,  and  are  commensurate  with 
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the  legislative  functions  granted  to  the  government.  I  need 
now  refer  but  to  a  single  one  of  the  judicial  powers,  but  that 
one  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority, 
it  follows  that  this  tribunal  is  the  final  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  all  laws  and  treaties  mad«  by  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  laws  made  by  the  several  states  so  far  as 
they  conflict  with  the  organic  law ;  and  its  decisions,  forming 
a  part  of  the  great  body  of  unwritten  jurisprudence,  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  State  constitutions  and  laws,  as 
well  as  acts  of  Congress,  msiy  be  reviewed,  questioned,  con- 
demned, and  declared  null  and  void  by  the  national  judiciary. 
No  other  court  in  the  world  is  clothed  with  such  functions. 

§  109.  VII.  Finally,  the  Constitution  recognizes  our  nation- 
ality in  providing  means  for  the  sovereign  people  to  make 
amendments  in  their  organic  law.  This  power  of  amendment, 
when  exercised  in  the  appointed  manner,  is  absolutely  unlim- 
ited. Article  V.  explains  the  methods  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  in  availing  themselves  of  this  inherent 
and  absolute  control  over  the  fundamental  law.  "  The  Con- 
gress, whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  a  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state 
without  its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate." 

§  110.  Here  is  no  limit  upon  the  power  of  amendment,  but 
only  upon  the  modes  in  which  that  power  shall  be  exerted. 
The  proviso  with  which  the  article  closes,  plainly  implies  that 
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amendments  may  be  adopted  which  oppose  further  and  greater 
limitations  upon  the  several  states,  than  those  under  which 
they  now  hold  certain  restricted  legislative  functions.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  first  eleven  articles  of  the 
amendments,  which  were  adopted  almost  immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  present  government,  are  all  restrictive 
of  the  powers  of  that  government,  while  the  last  amendment 
abolishing  slavery  is  restrictive  of  the  powers  of  the  states, 
and  enlarges   those  of  Congress. 

Whatever  was  the  political  society  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution and  government  for  itself,  may  change  that  Constitu- 
tion and  government*  This  is  a  proposition  self-evident.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the  one  people  of  the  United  States,  — 
the  nation,  —  is  the  sole  author  of  this  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion. 

§  111.  The  people,  if  they  were  the  original  authors,  may 
decree  a  revision.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  separate  states 
were  the  original  creators,  they  alone  can  remodel  their  work, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  bind  the  others :  each  has  only 
authority  within  its  own  jurisdiction ;  the  very  idea  of  sov* 
ereignty  excludes  any  power  in  another  body-politic  to  limit 
the  functions  of  a  state  against  its  consent.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  have  opposed  particular  amendments  — 
is  the  one  abolishing  slavery  —  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  beyond  the  authority  of  the  people  to  make,  have  been 
compelled  to  place  themselves  on  the  dogma  of  state  sover- 
eignty, as  the  sole  foundation  and  support  of  their  position. 
But  the  Constitution  in  this  very  article  recognizes  the  &ct 
that  states  may  be  brought  under  the  sanction  and  obligation 
of  an  amendment,  without  their  assent,  and  even  with  their 
decided  opposition ;  and  thus  another  is  added  to  the  many 
features  of  our  organic  law,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  assumed  sovereignty  in  the  separate  commonwealths* 
For,  granting  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the  several 
states  were  once  political  sovereignties,  and  that  each  surren- 
dered a  portion  of  its  inherent  powers  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, such  surrender  would  go  no  further  than  the  express 
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prcmsions  of  the  Comlitatum ;  as  to  all  other  matters  not 
reached  by  that  instminent^  their  sovereigntj  would  remain 
intact  By  this  theory,  then,  it  is  entirely  impossible  that 
three  fourths  of  the  states  can  compel  tl^  remaining  one 
fourth  to  give  up  a  further  portion  of  their  attributes,  con- 
trary to  their  wilL 

§  112.  But  our  nationaKty  does  not  need  to  be  supported  by 
arguments  so  apparently  technical.  It  rests  secure  on  the 
broad  ground  that  the  one  people  made,  and  they  alone  can 
unmake ;  that  they  reared  the  original  structure,  and  have 
full  power  to  enlarge  and  extend  it.  The  capacities  residing 
in  them  are  boundless ;  their  wiD,  under  Ood,  is  supreme ; 
Constitutions  and  goyemments  are  their  instruments  and  ser- 
vants, not  their  masters. 

^IIS.  Nor  is  the  force  of  this  general  truth  weakened  in 
the  case  of  our  own  nation,  by  the  careiiilly  arranged  formu- 
las according  to  which  the  people  must  proceed  to  ascertain 
and  record  their  sovereign  will  in  any  attempt  at  amendment. 
As  all  power  originally  and  now  resides  in  the  one  body  poli- 
tic, that  society  had,  among  others,  the  attribute  of  determine 
ing  the  means  and  methods  by  which  alone  it  could  effect,  in 
an  organized  and  lawful  manner,  a  revision  of  its  organic  law ; 
of  marking  out  the  channel  through  which  alone  its  recon* 
structive  force  could  be  directed.  Among  a  thousand  differ* 
ent  schemes  it  had  an  unlimited  choice ;  and  having  once 
chosen  it  could  declare  that  this  selection  was  irrevocable 
except  by  revolution.  For  revolution  is  nothing  but  the 
people  acting  above  and  beyond  the  constituted  oixler  of 
things,  in  defiance  of  what  has  been  c(»isidered  law,  but  stiH 
in  pursuance  of  inherent  powers  which  they  hold  superior  to 
htw.  I  am,  therefore,  not  speaking  of  the  right  of  revolution, 
for  that  is  not  constitutional,  but  extra-constitutional. 

^  114«  Our  forefathers,  when  they  adopted  the  present  fnn« 
damental  law,  might  have  declared  that  amendments  thereto 
should  require  only  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  citizens  entitled 
to  suffrage;  or  should  require  absolute  unanimity.  They 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  committed  the  entire  subject 
to  Congress,  and  thus  have  made  our  government  similar  tc 
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that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  omnipotence  of  its  legislature. 
Of  the  motives  which  led  them  to  the  very  choice  they  made, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for 
oar  purpose  that  they  chose  a  certain  plan,  while  they  might 
have  adopted  any  other.  The  form,  therefore,  which  must 
be  pursued,  has  nothing  in  it  essential ;  it  does  not  modify, 
limit,  or  abridge  the  powers  which  can  be  wielded  by  and 
through  that  form.  All  the  separate  votes  of  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  or  conventions  are  but  the  machinery  that 
was  thought  serviceable  for  ascertaining  and  publishing  the 
popular  will.  If  the  Constitution  had  required  absolute  unan- 
imity among  voters,  then  any  amendment  might  have  been 
passed  by  unanimous  consent ;  if  it  had  required  only  a  ma- 
jority of  all  voters,  then  any  amendment  might  have  been 
passed  by  such  majority  ;  if  the  reconstructive  power  had  been 
committed  to  Congress,  as  represenfatives  of  the  people,  then 
any  amendment  might  have  been  passed  by  Congress.  The 
fiict  that  the  people  are  now  to  be  consulted,  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  as  they  are  collected  into  local  communities  or  com- 
monwealths, does  not  affect  this  unlimited  power  of  revision  ; 
for  there  was  nothing  which  compelled  the  adoption  of  this 
particular  method,  it  was  only  chosen  from  motives  of  expe- 
diency. 

J 115.  The  result  of  this  discussion  is,  that  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  their  inherent,  absolute  attri- 
butes as  a  nation,  may,  by  following  the  order  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution,  adopt  any  amendments  thereto,  whether  such 
changes  would  enlarge  or  diminish  the  innctions  of  the  general 
government,  whether  they  would  widen  or  contract  the  scope 
of  state  legislation.  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  local 
self-government,  which  underlies  our  present  civil  polity, 
might  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  complete  console 
idation  substituted  in  its  stead;  even  a  monarchy  might  be 
reared  in  the  place  of  the  present  republic.  It  is  true  that  the 
people  have  placed  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such 
action  on  their  part,  for  they  have  required  a  species  of  unan- 
imity as  a  prerequisite  to  a  reconstruction  which  should 
destroy  the  states  as  distinctive  elements  in  our  political  organ- 
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izatlon.  "  No  state,  without  it<*  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  God  forbid  that  the  people 
should  ever  be  led  to  give  up  the  safeguard  of  the  local  com- 
monwealths, the  idea  of  local  self-government  which  has  been 
to  England  and  to  us  the  life  of  liberty.  God  forbid  that  the 
people  should  ever  import  the  imperial  policy  of  consolidation, 
which  has  made  France  the  sport,  now  of  a  despot,  now  of  a 
mob,  at  Paris.  I  have  spoken,  not  of  what  is  probable,  but 
of  what  is  possible. 

§  116.  Legality  of  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery. —In  the 
present  connection  it  is  proper  to  examine  briefly  the  legality 
of  the  late  amendment  abolishing  the  statiis  of  slavery.  While 
the  measure  was  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  before  Congress 
and  the  people,  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional ;  that  three  fourths  of  the  states  could  not 
make  it  binding  upon  the  dissenting  one  fourth.  Since  its 
adoption,  there  has  still  remained  a  feeling  in  some  portions 
of  the  country,  there  has  still  been  expressed  an  opinion  by 
certain  public  men  and  jurists,  that  it  is  a  mere  nullity.  These 
(acts  furnish  an  ample  reason  for  dwelling  a  moment  upon  the 
subject. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  ^^ Article  XIIL  of  the 
Amendments :  Section  I.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude',  except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Section 
II.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

§  117.  The  most  important  objection  to  the  legality  of  this 
additional  article  of  the  Constitution  which  has  been  urged  by 
its  opponents,  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  rest  upon  a 
denial  of  the  national  supremacy,  and  an  assertion  of  state 
sovereignty.  Jt  is  urged,  with  most  logical  accuracy  of  de- 
duction from  the  assumed  premises,  that  as  each  state  is  orig- 
inally sovereign,  its  inherent  attributes  and  capacity  cannot 
be  any  further  limited  or  restrained  without  its  consent ;  and 
that  as  the  Constitution  is  the  work  of  the  independent  supreme 
states,  the  provision  as  to  amendments  must  be  confined  to 
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changes  in  the  detail  of  the  organization,  or  at  all  events  to 
roch  changes  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  local  commonwealths. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  argument  which  has  already  been 
advanced  against  this  entire  theory.  If  the  national  theory  be 
the  correct  one,  this  amendment  is  plainly  within  the  power 
uid  capacity  of  Congress  to  propose  and  people  to  adopt. 

§  118.  But  certain  opponents  of  the  measure  seem  to  have 
joined  to  their  general  denial  of  authority  in  the  people,  a 
special  denial  in  this  case,  grounded  upon  the  assumed  peculiar 
character  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  have  urged 
that  it  is  a  domestic  institution  of  the  states,  and  is  therefore 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  nation  even  in  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
constructive functions.  Now  it  is  true  that  all  rights  which 
flow  directly  from  state  legislation  are  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  domestic ;  and  unless  all  such  ai*e  absolute Iv  secure  from 
limitation  and  restraint  by  a  constitutional  amendment,  there 
is  no  special  element  of  domesticity  in  slavery  which  can  pro- 
tect it.  Slavery  derives  its  existence  solely  from  state  laws ; 
80  also  do  the  rules  which  regulate  the  statits  of  marriage,  the 
ownership  and  descent  of  lands,  the  execution  of  wills,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  tribunals,  the  creation  of  local  corporations,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  persons  may  vote  for  members  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  and  a  thousand  other  rights,  duties,  and 
capacities.  Do  not  all  of  these  subjects  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation,  and  are  they  not  all  finally  subordinate  to  the 
higher  power  of  the  one  body  politic  ?  The  lawfulness  of  an 
amendment  cannot  be  doubted  which  would  take  away  th» 
present  right  of  the  states  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  con- 
gressional electors,  and  transfer  the  control  over  that  matter 
to  Congress.  No  one  except  a  partisan  of  state  sovereignty  will 
deny  that  the  people  may  withdraw  from  the  separate  com- 
monwealths all  power  to  create  banks,  and  may  commit  the 
currency  Entirely  to  the  care  of  the  general  government.  If  it 
were  thought  expedient,  an  amendment  might  plainly  be 
adopted  giving  Congress  the  power  to  establish  throughout  the 
eoantry  uniform  rules  respecting  marriage,  the  ownership  and 
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descent  of  lands,  the  execution  of  wills,  the  administration  of 
estates.  Such  a  change  wonld  only  introduce  provisions  of  the 
same  general  character  as  that  which  now  confers  the  right  to 
establish  uniform  rules  respecting  bankruptcies,  and  many 
strong  reasons  of  convenience  could  be  urged  in  favor  6f  the 
step*  But  marriage,  ownership,  succession,  and  the  like,  are 
as  clearly  domestic  in  their  character  as  slavery ;  because  they 
relate  to  individuals  In  their  private,  and  not  in  their  political 
capacities,  and  because  they  are  at  present  regulated  by  state 
laws  alone.  Indeed,  those  who  intelligently  deny  the  power 
of  the  people  to  adopt  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  most 
fidl  back  upon  the  view  which  considers  the  separate  states  as 
originally  and  now  sovereign  communities,  in  whose  policy 
and  functions  no  change  can  be  made  without  their  own  con« 
sent.  The  denial  of  power  to  amend  would,  therefore,  extend 
to  many  other  subjects  besides  the  institution  of  slavery. 

§  119.  I  have  now  finished  the  first  general  division  of  the 
subject,  and  have  answered  the  question  proposed  at  the  outset. 
What  is  the  Constitution,  and  by  whom  was  it  created  ?  I 
think  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  from  the  history  of  the 
country,  from  the  controlling  provisions  of  the  instrument  itself, 
and  from  the  dormant  powers  which  it  recognizes  as  existing 
in  the  people,  that  the  Constitution  was  created  by  one  indivi- 
sible nation,  one  civil  society  possessing  political  sovereignty--^ 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  —  and  that  it  is  the  organic 
law  of  that  nation. 

§  120.  I  hardly  need  apologize  for  dwelling  so  long  and  so 
minutely  on  this  theme.  The, important  lesson  in  which  the 
public  mind  now  demands  to  be  instructed,  is  that  of  our  own 
inherent  nationality.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  attachment, 
a  devotion  to  the  Union,  pervades  the  great  mass  of  citizens* 
The  blood  which  has  been  poured  out,  the  treasure  which  has 
been  expended,  the  burdens  which  have  been  cheerfully  as* 
turned,  abundantly  attest  this  fact.  But  this  has  been  rather 
the  result  of  a  sentiment,  than  of  an  enlightened  conviction. 
The  sentiment  is  powerful  in  impelling  to  action,  but  it  should 
be  rooted  in  a  deliberate  opinion.  For  many  years  prior  to 
the  late  war  the  claims  of  die  states  to  supremacy  had  been 
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persistently  advanced  ;  the  true  theory  ignored ;  the  teachings 
of.  our  fathers  forgotten.  This  process  had  wrought  its  com« 
plete  results  in  the  Southern  States  ;  that  it  had  not  done  the 
same  in  the  Northern,  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  endeavor. 
Now,  when  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  extreme  theory 
of  state  sovereignty  is,  as  a  (act,  overthrown ;  now,  while  old 
things  are  passing  away,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  df  a  general 
awakening  to  our  higher  and  better  interests,  should  the  true 
ideas  of  nationality  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public  con- 
sciousness. 

§  120  a.^  The  theory  of  a  nationality  antecedent  to  the 
present  Constitution,  and  of  the  states  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  political  system,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  most  positive  terms,  and  must  hereafter  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  ail  judicial  construction  which  seeks 
to  sustain  the  intrinsic  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  states  as  organic  elements  of  the 
body  politic.  In  Lane  County  v.  Oregon,^  Chief  Justice 
Chase  said :  *^  The  people  of  the  United  States  constitute 
one  nation  under  one  government,  and  this  government, 
within  the  scope  of  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested,  is 
supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  each  state  com- 
pose a  state  having  its  own  government  and  endowed  with 
all  the  functions  essential  to  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ence. The  states  disunited  might  continue  to  exist.  With- 
out the  states  in  union  there  could  be  no  such  political 
body  as  the  United  States.  Both  the  states  and  the  United 
States  existed  before  the  Constitution.  The  people,  through 
that  instrument,  established  a  more  perfect  union  by  substi* 
tuting  a  national  government  acting  with  ample  power  di- 
rectly upon  the  citizens,  instead  of  the  confederate  govern- 
ment which  acted  with  powers  greatly  restricted  only  upon 
the  states.  But  in  many  articles  of  the  Constitution  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  states,  and  within  their  proper 
spheres  the  independent  authority  of  the  states,  is  distinctly 

>  This  sectioii  formed  part  of  the  Appendix  in  the  former  edition,  bat 
is  now  transferred  to  this  place.    £d. 
•  7.  Wall  ?1|  7«. 
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recognized.  To  them  nearly  the  whole  charge  of  interior 
regulation  is  committed  or  left ;  to  them  or  to  the  people  all 
powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  national  government 
are  reserved.  The  general  condition  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Madison  in  the  '  Federalist/  thas :  *  The  federal  and  state 
governments  are  in  fact  but  different  agents  and  trustees  of 
the  people,  constituted  with  different  powers  and  designated 
for  different  purposes.'  " 

The  same  doctrine  was  again  announced  and  made  the 
very  basis  of  decision,  in  the  great  case  of  Texas  v.  Chiles.^ 
In  the  year  1867,  before  its  relations  with  the  nation  had 
been  restored,  and  a  state  government  had  been  established 
and  recognized  as  permanent  by  Congress,  Texas  cj)m- 
nienced  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  under  a  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  to  that  tribunal  an  original  juris- 
diction in  controversies  between  a  state  and  certain  other 
parties.  Unless  Texas  was  a  state,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  organic  law,  the  suit  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the 
objection  having  been  raised  by  the  defendant  that  it  was 
not  a  state,  the  court  was  compelled  to  p^iss  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  limine.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  after  describing  the 
various  significations  which  may  be  given  to  the  word 
^^  state,"  and  distinguishing  between  the  state  and  the  gov- 
ernment thereof,^  proceeds  as  follows:*  "The  Union  of 
the  states  never  was  a  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  rela- 
tion. It  began  among  the  colonies.  It  was  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and  received  def- 
inite form  and  character  and  sanction  from  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  By  these  the  Union  was  solemnly  declared 
to  be  perpetual But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubil- 
ity of  the  Union  by  no  means  imply  the  loss  of  distinct  and 
individual  existence  or  of  the  right  of  self-government  by 
the  states."  Repeating  the  language  which  he  had  used  in 
the  case  before  quoted,  he  adds :  "  Not  only  therefore  can 
there  be  no  loss  of  separate  and  independent  autonomy  to 
the  states,  through  their  union  under  the  Constitution,  but 
it  may  not  be  unreasonably  said  that  the  preservation  of  the 

1  7  Wall.  700.  «  Ibid.  720,  721.  •  Ibid.  724,  726. 
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states  and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional government.  The  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions 
looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  indestructible 
states."  In  accordance  with  this  reasoning,  it  was  held  that 
the  states  joining  in  the  secession  at  no  time  ceased  to  be 
component  parts  of  the  nation  ;  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  attempted  separation,  they  possessed  their  political 
character  as  states ;  but  that  their  governmeiits  became  il- 
legal, were  thrown  out  of  relation  with  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  required  to  be  reorganized  and  restored  to  their 
normal  position.^  To  these  extracts  I  add  by  way  of  com- 
ment some  observations  which  have  been  already  published 
in  another  place,  but  which  were  professedly  based  upon 
these  decisions.  **  In  these  opinions  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  entire  history,  struck  the  solid 
ground  of  historic  fact,  and  announced  a  theory  which  de- 
fines and  preserves  both  the  inherent  nationality  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  separate  existence,  necessity,  and 
local  rights  of  the  several  states.  By  this  theory  the  states 
did  not  create  the  Constitution  and  the  nation,  nor  is  the 
people  found  in  existence  for  the  first  time  in  the  Preamble. 
Historically,  the  nation  preceded  the  Constitution  ;  it  took 
its  rise  with  the  first  united  movement  of  the  colonies.  The 
national  idea  springing  out  of  their  common  origin,  interests, 
and  necessities,  found  its  first  open  expression  in  their  re- 
sistance to  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  strengthened  by  the  war ; 

^  It  maj  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  a  sentence  from  a  letter  iqitten 
to  me  bj  Chief  Justice  Chase,  dated  August  9,  1869,  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  decisions  above  mentioned.  He  says  :  **  You  have 
doubtless  seen  some  traces  of  your  own  thinking  in  the  late  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Texas  v.  ChUes.  That  opinion  was 
Tery  much  discussed,  especially  by  the  judges  who  concurred  in  it,  and 
may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  correct  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  court  as  to  the  nature  of  the  national  Union,  of  its  relations  to  the 
states,  and  of  the  principles  of  reorganization  of  states  disorganized  by 
rebellion,  and  of  the  restoration  of  national  relations  interrupted  by  civil 
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it  was  triumphant  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  feeble  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
and  it  was  finally  perfected  in  the  Constitution.  The  court 
has  at  last  found  a  firm  basis,  —  firm,  because  historically 
and  logically  true,  —  upon  which  to  rest  the  supreme  nation- 
ality of  the  United  States  ;  and  we  believe  that  this  theory, 
which  has  now  received  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
will  soon  be  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  will  become  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  our  constitutional  law.  But  while  the 
court  thus  placed  the  nation  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it  de- 
fined the  status  of  the  states,  and  asserted  their  necessary 
existence  and  peculiar  rights  in  a  manner  no  less  clear  and 
certain.  Historically,  the  states  existed  also  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  Constitution  recognized  them,  and  provided 
for  the  creation  of  new  ones.  The  government  which  the 
nation  called  into  being  is  built  upon  the  states  as  separate 
societies ;  without  them  it  would  vanish.  They  and  their 
separate  and  local  rights  and  powers  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  it,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  without  blotting  out 
the  present  system.  The  Supreme  Court  has  thus,  in  this 
judgment,  placed  the  nation  and  the  states  upon  exactly  the 
same  footing;  whoever  weakens  the  one,  weakens  the  other; 
whoever  denies  the  historic  origin  of  the  one,  denies  the 
same  origin  of  the  other.  As  we  have  in  this  theory  the 
greatest  security  for  the  nation,  we  have  also  the  greatest 
security  for  the  several  states ;  so  that  it  may  be  adopted 
with  equal  faith  by  those  who  would  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Union,  and  by  those  who  would  preserve  local 
self-government."  ^  i 

^  The  Nalian^  for  Jane  29, 1871. 


PART  SECOND. 

Bl  WHAT  MANNER  AND  BY  WHOM  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  BK 
AUTHORITATIVELY  CONSTRUED  AND  INTERPRETED;  OR,  THE 
MEANS  AND  COMBINATIONS  FOR  ASSURING  THE  OBSERVANCB 
OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW. 

§  121.  It  was  shown,  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  that  the 
stndy  of  Political  Law  involves  not  only  the  questions.  In 
whose  hands  is  placed  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers? 
and,  To  what  laws  is  this  exercise  subjected?  but  also  the 
question.  By  what  means  and  combinations  is  the  observance 
of  these  laws  assured  ?  ^  In  other  words,  this  department  of 
jurisprudence  includes  the  formal  organization  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  the  distribution  of  powers  and  functions,  and  the  checks 
and  sanctions  by  which  officials  are  kept  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  them.  I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of 
the  last  of  these  questions. 

§  122.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  Law, 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Power  in  the  nation,  —  the  people, 
as  a  collective  political  unit.  This  law,  thus  uttered  by  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is,  in  some  respects,  ad- 
dressed to  and  binding  upon  the  individual  members  of  the 
body  politic ;  in  most  respects,  it  is  addressed  to  and  bind* 
ing  upon  the  different  classes  of  o£Bcials  who  make  up  the 
goveniment.  Now,  that  an  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Power 
may  have  a  compulsive  character,  that  it  may  truly  be  a 
laWy  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  sanction,  some 
means  of  insuring  obedience,  of  protecting  the  rights  and  en- 
forcing the  duties  which  it  creates.  Without  this  sanction,  it 
would  lose  all  the  elements  of  a  command,  and  become  a  mere 
request.  This  principle,  which  is  confessedly  true  of  ordinary 
legislation  directed  against  the  individual  members  of  society, 
is  no  less  true  of  the  organic  law  directed  against  the  govern* 

1  See  §  10. 
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ment  itself.  A  sanction  must  be  connected  with  the  latter  aa 
well  as  with  the  former.  The  great  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  two  classes  of  laws,  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  in  the  acts  or  forbearances  which  they  enjoin, 
must,  of  course,  involve  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
sanctions  appropriate  to  them.  As  the  Constitution  enjoins 
political  acts  and  forbearances,  the  means  for  enforcing  these 
commands  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  political.  Since  official 
persons,  whether  their  functions  be  legislative,  administrative, 
or  judicial,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position,  be 
clothed  with  an  ample  discretion,  the  ordinary  punishments  of 
the  criminal  law  would  be  very  inappropriate  to  restrain  them 
within  their  prescribed  limits  of  action.  Should  the  transgres- 
sion, however,  be,  not  a  mere  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, but  wilful,  intentional,  or  corrupt,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  official,  person  should  not  incur  and  suffer  the  same 
kind  of  penalties  that  are  inflicted  on  private  offenders.  But 
the  civil  society  which  has  constnicted  a  government,  and 
carefully  defined  the  limits  of  the  political  powers  which  can 
be  exercised  thereby,  may  be  as  deeply  injured  by  the  honest 
misconceptions,  the  well-meant  transgressions  of  its  agents,  as 
by  their  wilful  and  corrupt  usurpations.  Some  remedy,  there- 
fore, must  be  provided  for  these  violations  of  the  organic  law, 
these  political  acts  which,  though  not  wilful,  are  unwarranted 
by  the  Constitution. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  classes  of  sanctions  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  government,  and  by 
which  a  due  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  procured.  (1)  A  civil  officer  may  be  impeached  when 
his  transgression  is  wilful,  or  corrupt.  (2)  The  ordinary 
punishments  of  the  criminal  law  may  be  inflicted  when 
the  transgression  is  made  a  crime.  (3)  The  political  act 
which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  power  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  judicially  pronounced  a  nullity.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  sanctions  are  personal  penalties  inflicted  upon 
the  offender,  and  do  not  affect  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  which  he  has  done;  the  third  is  not  a  personal  punish- 
ment, it  is  not  directed  against  the  official,  but  attaches  to  the 
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act  which  he  has  done,  and  deprives  it  of  any  vah'dity.  If  this 
act  is  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  it  is  void,  creating  no  rights 
and  duties ;  if  in  the  form  of  an  administrative  measure,  its 
political  character  is  gone,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  private 
trespass. 

§  123.  To  apply  these  sanctions,  and  especially  the  third, 
the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whetlier  any  political  measure  is  in  excess  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  government,  the  number  and  extent  of  those 
powers  must  be  fixed  in  an  authoritative  manner.  Unless 
there  exists  some  means  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
organic  law,  and  thus  of  furnishing  a  criterion  which  may  be 
^plied  to  the  acts  of  official  persons,  all  attempts  to  enforce 
tnat  law  and  restrain  its  violations  would  result  in  confusion. 
The  first  point  to  be  examined,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  authoritatively  construed  and  expounded,  and 
if  so,  by  whom  ? 

§  124.  This  question  must  be  divided,  and  its  complete 
answer  involves  two  others.  1.  Does  the  function  of  inter- 
preting and  construing,  in  a  final  and  authoritative  manner, 
reside  in  the  United  States  as  a  body  politic,  or  in  the  sepa- 
rate states  ?  And  2.  Does  it  reside  in  all  the  departments  of 
government,  or  in  some  one  of  them  ?  These  latter  inquiries 
are  entirely  distinct ;  neither  involves  the  other.  It  may  be 
concefled  that  the  authority  in  question  belongs  to  the  nation, 
to  the  exchision  of  the  states ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  is  committed  to  any  particular  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  that  it  is  shared  in  common  by  all. 

The  discussion  of  these  two  branches  of  the  general  subject, 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  distinct. 

§  125.  I.  Does  the  function  of  interpreting  and  construing 
the  Constitution  in  a  final  and  authoritative  manner,  reside  in 
the  United  States  as  one  body  politic, or  in  the  separate  states? 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  the  theme  in  any  extend- 
ed manner.  The  course  of  reasoning  which  has  been  thus  far 
followed  applies  here  with  equal  force  ;  and  the  conclusions 
that  were  reached  through  that  reasoning  are  a  definite  answer 
to  the  present  inquiry.     If  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
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States  was  formed  by  one  self-existent  political  society,  by  the 
one  people  of  this  country,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  attrib- 
utes of  sovereignty,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  capacity  to  interpret,  construe,  and  give  force  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  organic  law,  must  exist  in  and  through  them ; 
that  the  government  which  they  have  organized  and  set  up, 
must  have  sole  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  its  own  authors. 

§  126.  In  truth,  as  a  practical  fact  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  our  institutions,  the  people  themselves,  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  who  compose  the  body  politic,  are,  through  their 
electors,  the  final  arbiters  who  must  judge  of  the  acts  of  their 
national  rulers,  and  give  construction  to  the  instrument  which 
they  themselves  have  framed.  All  questions  both  of  power 
and  policy  must  finally  be  resolved  by  them.  In  the  course 
of  time  their  will  becomes  represented  in  all  departments  of 
the  government,  and  is  felt  in  all  proceedings  of  that  govern- 
ment. There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  constituted  author- 
ities do  not  reflect  the  present  thought  and  wish  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens ;  and  the  whole  scheme  was  so  contrived  with 
checks  and  balances,  that  the  governmental  action  should  be 
steady,  the  changes  gradual,  the  progress  uniform.  But  eleo- 
tions  are  so  frequent,  and  all  officers,  whether  elective  or  ap- 
pointed, so  completely  derive  power  from  their  constituents, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  nation  is 
executed  by  their  agents.  However  much  we  may  theorize, 
this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  avoided.  It  is  a 
fact  which  gives  a  practical  and  complete  answer  to  the  claims 
of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  schemes  for  state  aggrandizement 
and  independence.  Our  whole  history  testifies  to  this  inherent 
capacity  of  the  people  to  interpret  their  own  organic  law. 

§  127.  But  while  the  people  are  thus  the  final  judges,  their 
decision  can  only  be  made  by  and  through  the  government 
which  they  have  ordained  and  established.  This  nation  is  not 
a  democracy,  and  the  constituted  order  of  tilings  must  be 
strictly  observed  in  all  political  acts.  The  government,  through 
some  or  all  of  its  departments,  although  it  draws  its  inspiration 
from  the  people,  is  the  sole  actor  in  giving  force  and  effect  tf 
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th«  popalar  will ;  it  is  the  proximate  interpreter  of  the  Con* 
stitotion  ;  it  practically  decides  as  to  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  powers  which  it  may  wield.  If  the  people  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  judgment,  they  put  other  persons  in  the  place  of 
those  rulers  who  have  failed  to  represent  the  nation's  wish ;  a 
new  policy  is  inaugurated,  and  the  error  is  thus  corrected.  In 
the  two  great  political  departments,  the  Legislative  and  the 
Executive,  this  change  can  be  speedily  made,  and  Congress 
and  President  readily  brought  into  accord  with  the  people. 
In  the  judicial  department  the  process  must  be  slower,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  finally  certain  ;  judges,  though  appointed  for 
life,  will,  at  last,  utter  the  opinion  of  the  nation  upon  questions 
of  constitutional  power.  The  courts  are  a  balance-wheel ;  they 
give  steadiness  to  the  progress ;  they  equalize  the  development ; 
they  cannot  be  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  all  onward  movement. 

I  128.  To  these  general  propositions  all  schools  of  theorists 
absent,  except  the  ultra  partisans  of  complete  state  sovereignty 
and  independence.  Madison,  Jackson,  and  Taney,  are  as 
strong  and  pronounced  in  their  opinion  that  the  general  govern- 
ment possesses  the  sole  capacity  to  interpret  and  expound  the 
organic  law  finally  and  authoritatively,  and  that  whatever 
(unction  may  belong  to  the  states  is  subordinate  and  auxiliary, 
as  are  Hamilton,  Jay,  Marshall,  or  Story.  It  is  the  settled 
conviction  of  the  country ;  a  dogma  which  has  been  so  gener- 
ally accepted  that  it  has  passed  into  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  in  accordance  with  which  the  action  of  the  national  and 
state  governments  has  proceeded  with  few  interruptions. 
None  but  those  who  have  accepted  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn as  the  true  exposition  of  our  civil  polity,  have  formally 
denied,  or  do  now  formally  deny,  this  proposition.  But,  aa 
has  already  been  stated,  these  disorganisdng  views  of  Calhoun 
and  his  disciples  have  never  been  controlling  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government,  nor  in  many  of  the 
separate  states. 

§  129.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  almost  uniform  acquiescence  of  the  local  commonwealths 
to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  this  branch  of  paramount 
sovereignty,  even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.     A 
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few  of  the  states,  at  an  earlj  period  of  our  history,  under  the 
influence  of  political  leaders  who  were  opposed  to  the  general 
government,  declared  their  opinion  by  formal  resolves,  that 
the  power  of  interpretation  and  construction  resided  alone  in 
themselves.  These  expressions  of  opinion,  however,  were 
mere  hrutum  fvlmen ;  they  were  generally  repudiated  at  the 
time ;  they  led  to  no  practical  results ;  they  did  not  impede 
the  harmonious  working  of  our  institutions.^ 

§  180.  In  a  very  few  instances,  prior  to  the  late  war,  cer- 
tain states,  by  some  one  or  by  all  of  the  departments  of  their 
governments,  formally  resisted  the  authority  of  the  nation  to 
decide  upon  its  own  powers.  The  three  most  notable  of  these 
attempts  will  be  mentioned.  One  was  the  Nullification  Ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina,  which  I  pass  by  with  this  simple 
reference. 

Another  occurred  during  the  presidency  of  General  Jack- 
son. The  State  of  Georgia  had  passed  certain  laws  respecting 
the  Indian  tribes  within  her  territory,  forbidding,  among  other 
things,  any  communication  by  white  persons  with  such  Indiana 
except  in  the  manner  authorized  by  those  statutes.  Two  mis- 
sionaries, deeming  this  legislation  to  be  in  contravention  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
did  have  communication  with  the  Indians  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  calling  as  religious  teachers.  For  this  offence  they  were 
tried  by  Georgia  courts,  condemned  and  punished.  Attempt- 
ing to  bring  their  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  reviewed,  the  state  government  of  Georgia  at 
first  refused  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  that  national  tri- 
bunal ;  and  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  heard  and  decided 
the  cause,  pronouncing  the  law  in  question  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  parties  illegal,  the  state 
still  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  judgment,  and,  in  fact,  never 
did  yield  to  its  authority.^ 

1  See  the  '*  Virginia  Reaolations  of  1798,"  and  the  answers  thereto 
of  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Massachasetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont.     EUioCs  Debates,  Vol.  4,  pp.  528-539. 

See  also,  especially  the  "Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799."  — 
Ibid,  p  540. 

S  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Pet  515. 
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§  131.  The  last  instance  which  I  shall  notice  occurred  in 
oor  own  times.  A  case  arose  in  Wisconsin  which  grew  ont 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  An  United  States  marshal  had 
been  engaged  in  arresting  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave, 
and  was  brought  before  the  state  courts  in  a  proceeding 
wherein  he  relied  upon  the  statute  of  Congress  as  his  justifi- 
cation. The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  that  the 
act  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  unconstitutional  and 
void.  An  attempt  having  been  made  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
national  court  for  review,  the  judicial  authorities  of  Wisconsin 
held  that  their  own  action  was  final,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
mandate  from  Washington.^ 

§  132.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  Georgia's  treatment  of  her  Indian  tribes,  and  of  the 
expediency,  morality,  or  even  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  we  must  insist  that  both  these  states  acted  in  a  revolu- 
tionary manner.  If  they  were  right,  our  whole  political 
fabric  has  no  coherence  ;  is  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  sand, 
to  be  disintegrated  by  the  slightest  force  that  can  separate  the 
component  particles.  But  these  instances  are  exceptions  only, 
never  in  future,  let  us  hope,  to  be  followed. 

1 133.  While  the  doctrine  is  insisted  on  with  the  utmost 
emphasis,  that  the  capacity  to  interpret  and  construe  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  final  and  authoritative  manner  belongs  alone  to 
the  nation,  to  be  exercised  through  its  imperial  government, 
it  is  not  contended  that  the  several  states  do  not  possess  the 
same  function  in  a  subordinate  and  auxiliary  manner.  In  fact, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  commonwealth  should,  in 
many  instances,  primarily  give  a  construction  to  the  national 
organic  law.  This  may  be  done  either  implicitly  by  their 
legislature  in  enacting,  and  by  their  governor  in  executing,  a 
statute,  or  expressly  and  formally  by  their  judiciary  in  passing 
upon  the  validity  of  such  statute.  For  the  Constitution,  in 
many  particulars,  speaks  directly  to  the  states  as  political  soci- 
eties, limiting  their  legislative  powers,  and  restraining  them 
from  adopting  certain  classes  of  laws.  The  question  whether 
a  proposed  statute  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  mti9t  then, 
1  Ablemann  v.  Booth,  7i  How.  506. 
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in  the  first  instance,  be  presented  to  the  state  legislature  ;  the 
question  as  to  its  validity  when  passed,  may^  in  the  first 
instance,  be  presented  to  the  state  courts.  While  the  function 
of  interpreting  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  states,  its  exercise  by  them  lacks  the  element 
of  finality,  of  conclusive  authority ;  their  determinations  may 
be  reviewed,  disregarded,  and  reversed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

§134.  II.  Does  this  power  reside  in  all  departments  of 
the  national  government,  or  in  some  one  of  them  ? 

Although  it  has  thus  been  settled  as  a  part  of  our  civil  pol- 
ity, that  the  United  States  possesses  the  sovereign  attribute  of 
giving  effect  to  its  own  Constitution,  there  has  been  more  con- 
flict of  opinion  in  times  past — and  that  conflict  still  exists  to 
some  extent  among  theorists  —  in  respect  to  the  question, 
what  department  of  the  general  government  is  the  final  depos- 
itary of  this  power  to  interpret  and  expound  the  organic  law, 
and  to  define  the  extent  and  character  of  the  functions  com- 
mitted by  the  people  to  their  national  rulers,  and  to  the  sev- 
eral states.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  each  department 
—  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial,  —  is,  in  this 
respect,  entirely  independent  of  the  others;  that  each  must 
decide,  in  regard  to  its  own -powers,  for  and  by  itself,  and  is 
not  in  the  least  controlled  by  the  decisions  and  judgments  of 
the  others  upon  the  same  questions. 

It  has  been  held  by  others,  that  the  Judicial  Department, 
the  Supreme  Court,  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  oflS- 
cial  powers  and  capacities,  the  final  arbiter;  and  that  its 
decisions  are  binding,  not  only  upon  the  parties  to  suits  liti- 
gated before  it,  but  upon  the  several  states,  and  upon  the 
Executive  and  Congress. 

§  135.  This  latter  opinion  has  practically  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  government  and  the  people  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  organization.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  Presidents  and  Congresses,  as  well  as  states,  have 
yielded  to  the  expositions  of  law  as  uttered  by  the  national 
'udiciary.  So  constant  has  been  this  practice,  that  it  forms 
the  rule  :  any  deviations  from  it  have  been  exceptional,  rather 
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the  results  of  individoal  opinion,  than  of  anj  settled  and  defi- 
nite policy. 

I  might  rest  my  preference  for  the  doctrine  that  the  national 
Judiciaiy  alone  is  clothed  with  the  high  power  which  it  has 
exercised,  upon  this  general  assent ;  but  the  correctness  of  that 
position  can  be  established  by  considerations  drawn  from  the 
Constitution,  and  from  the  nature  of  our  government,  which 
seem  to  be  absolutely  irresistible. 

§  136.  Mr.  Jefierson  announced  the  principle  that  each  de- 
partment of  the  government  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  its  powers  under  the  Constitution,  —  or,  in 
other  words,  was  an  independent  interpreter  of  that  instrument. 
In  his  private  and  public  political  writings  he  advocated  this 
view  with  great  earnestness,  and  acted  upon  it,  in  some  in- 
stances, while  President.  After  him.  President  Jackson  re- 
iterated the  same  dogma,  brought  it  into  bold  relief,  and  based 
much  of  his  official  action  upon  it.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  opinion  adopted  by  these  eminent  men  was  in  very  great 
measure  the  result  of  personal  qualities  and  temperament. 
The  whole  course  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  public  life,  and  especially 
his  private  correspondence,  show  that  he  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  national  judiciary  from  the  very  commencement  of  our 
Union.  He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  form  of  government 
more  democratic  than  ours,  and  looked  upon  the  checks  and 
balances  contrived  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  more  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  with  no  favor.  Mr  Jack- 
son possessed  an  iron  will  and  determination,  and  was  unable 
to  yield  his  own  opinions  to  those  of  another.  In  our  own 
times  the  dogma  under  consideration  has  been  asserted  by  some 
public  men  and  political  writers  who  are  warm  partisans  of 
the  intrinsic  and  absolute  nationality  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  belong  to 
a  school  which  is  disposed  to  unduly  exalt  the  Congress  above 
the  other  coordinate  departments  of  the  government.  None 
of  these  theorists  would  probably  admit  that  the  President 
had  an  independent  and  equal  capacity  with  Congress  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  and  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  a  statute. 
This  modem  school  —  for  the  ideas  they  represent  are  new 
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in  this  coontrj,  —  would  raise  the  Congress  to  a  position  equal 
in  power  to  that  of  the  British  Parliament,  would  reduce  the 
Executive  to  the  political  level  of  the  British  Crawn,  and. 
entirely  destroy  the  Judiciary  as  a  coordinate  department  of 
the  government.  It  seems  to  be  plain,  to  be,  indeed,  self- 
evident,  that  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son should  be  adopted  as  practical  guides  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  our  whole  organization  would  at  once  fall  in 
•pieces ;  but  that  if  the  later  notions  as  to  the  sole  authority  of 
Congress  should  be  accepted,  the  government  would  rapidly 
change  into  an  irresponsible  tyranny,  for  the  legislature  would 
not  be  restrained  by  those  deep  rooted  and  ancient  social  and 
traditionary  sentiments  which  are  so  strong  a  conserving  powar 
in  Great  Britain.  / 

§  137.  The  national  government  is  composed  of  three  sep- 
arate departments,  to  each  of  which  is  confided  a  distinct  class 
of  functions  and  duties.  Yet  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  to  say  that  each  is  independent  of  the  others.  Each  is 
so  completely  dependent  on  the  others  that  without  them  it 
could  practically  do  nothing.  Congress  is  to  pass  laws,  but 
not  to  execute  or  expound  them.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
President  to  execute,  but  he  cannot  make.  The  Judiciary 
must  expound,  and  apply  to  particular  individual  suitors,  but 
can  neither  make  nor  execute.  Each  is  therefore  a  comple- 
ment of  the  others.  Of  these  three  classes  of  functions,  that 
possessed  by  the  Congress  is  undoubtedly  by  fiir  the  most 
important  and  efficient,  affecting  more  immediately  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  That  body  holds  the  initiative  in  almost 
all  public  affairs ;  the  President  cannot  execute,  nor  the  Judi- 
ciary expound,  a  law  until  Congress  has  acted.  The  legisla- 
ture must,  therefore,  in  the  very  exercise  of  the  capacities 
bestowed  upon  them,  expressly  or  tacitly  pass  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  they  may 
wield.  Their  decision  must  be  regarded  as  primd  fcune  cor- 
rect, and  must  stand  and  be  enforced  by  the  Executive  until 
the  Judiciary  shall  have  pronounced  it  wrong,  and  the  statute 
a  nullity.  The  independent  power  of  the  President  would 
aeem  to  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  his  Teto,  by  wfcich  be 
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my  call  .the  Congress  to  a  second  examination  of  the  propoised 
ipeasore,  and  require  the  unusual  majority  of  two  thirds  to 
give  it  a  compub^ive  character. 

J  138.  What  ruinous,  .destructive  consequences  would  im« 
niediately  result,  if  it  should  be  practically  admitted  that  the 
^veral  departments  might  independently  judge  and  decide  as 
to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  I  7he  collisions  would  :as  readily  and  as  often 
arise  between  the  Executive  and  the  legislature  as  between 
either  and  the  Judiciary.  To  illustrate :  Congress  passes  a 
statute,  which  the  President,  deeming  unconstitutional,  vetoes. 
It  is  passed  again,  nptwithstanding  his  objections,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  law.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  President  to  exe* 
<^pte  this  law ;  but  he,  still  regarding  it  as  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  judging  thereof  independently, 
jMiises.to  carry  it  into  operation,  although  perhaps  the  courts 
may  have  pronounced  it  valid,  and  have  adjudicated  upon 
lights  created  by  it ;  the  ]aw  is  thus  made  a  dead  letter.  How 
often  must  such  circumstances  arise  to  render  the  government 
im  object  of  contempt,  rather  than  of  veneration  and  love  ? 

§  139.  Again  :  Congress  passes  a  statute  which  is  approved 
by  the  Executive.  Qexts^n  individuals,  affected  thereby,  bring 
their  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  examination.  The 
JIBtW  is  decided  by  that  tribunal  to  be  null  and  void.  This 
decision  i^  admitted  by  all  th^rists  to  be  binding  upon  the 
immediate  parties  to  the  suit  in  which  it  is  rendered,  so  that 
they  are  released  frpm  the  obligations  of  the  law.  If  it  be 
not  jalsp  binding  upon  the  government,  we  then  have  the  as- 
tounding anomaly  of  Congress  and  the  President  insisting 
upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  johich  is  obligatory  upon  those 
^persons  aj/^  wlju>,7ruij/  choose  to  assent  to  it;  while  all  persons 
|¥ho  refuse, that  assent,  and  bring  theii  cases  before  the  su- 
fC^UDOije  tHbwali  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  obedience. 
(n  other  words,  this  law  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  all 
^i^ciipji;  ,it  would  become  a  mere  request;  no  obedience 
j«)9^..be.enforced;  every  recognition  of  its  authority  would 
.be, voluntary;  the  d^tinctive  and  essential  element  which  con* 
.gtiUK^s.  ^w  WOJ9I4  be  ji^tterly  lost. 
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§  140.  Such  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Our  fathers  never  prepared  for  us  such  a  mockery  of 
government.  No  one  but  an  impracticable  theorist  or  a  head- 
strong dogmatist  would  ever  have  thus  read  and  understood 
the  organic  law.  The  calm  good  sense  of  the  people  has  led 
them  to  the  true  doctrine,  and  in  that  they  rest  content,  and 
in  th^t  their  rulers  must  also  continue. 

§  141.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  judge,  some  single 
umpire,  to  whose  arbitrament  the  government  as  well  as  the 
citizen  are  subject. 

The  very  nature  of  the  whole  Constitution  as  a  written 
grant  of  certain  limited  powers,  as  well  as  definite  provisions 
of  that  instrument,  show  that  this  umpire  can  only  be  the 
Judiciary.  The  American  Constitution  is  not,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  traditional  and  elastic,  consisting  only  in  the 
acts  and  precedents  of  Parliament,  which  that  legislature  may 
either  follow  or  avoid.  It  is  a  fundamental  statute  of  the 
whole  people,  passed  by  them  in  their  organic  capacity,  bind- 
ing upon  themselves  and  upon  all  the  agents  which  they  have 
set  up  and  clothed  with  limited  functions.  Beyond  this  stat- 
ute neither  Congress  nor  President  can  lawfully  go;  going 
beyond,  their  acts  are  nullities  and  not  laws.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion universally  conceded. 

§  142.  Now,  it  is  a  part  of  the  essential  province  of  the 
Judiciary,  exercised  without  question  not  only  by  the  courts 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  but  by  those  of 
every  country  possessing  a  systematic  jurisprudence,  to  ex- 
plain, expound,  construe,  and  interpret  statutes.  It  is  their 
duty  to  determine  what  rights  and  obligations  arise  from  these 
written  declarations  of  legislative  will ;  to  declare  upon  whom 
and  to  what  extent  they  confer  rights,  and  upon  whom  and  to 
what  extent  they  lay  obligations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same 
fimction  which  empowers  the  courts  of  this  country  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  written  constitutions  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
states.  It  is  true  that  the  jurisdiction  is  more  momentous, 
more  fraught  with  consequences  for  good  or  evil,  demanding 
more  ability,  learning,  and  integrity,  than  the  mere  interpre- 
tation of  ordinary  statutes ;  but  only  so  because  the  parties  Jo 
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be  affected  are  not  simply  private  individuals,  bat  organized 
governments ;  the  rights  and  obligations  to  be  ascertained  and 
enforced  are  not  those  which  belong  to  or  rest  upon  separate 
citizens,  bnt  those  which  belong  to  and  rest  upon  the  consti- 
tuted rulers.  There  is  no  difference  here  in  kind,  but  in 
degree. 

§  148.  It  is  true  that  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
possess  this  high  attribute,  but  only  because  there  is  no  written 
British  constitution  superior  to  Parliament.  The  powers  of 
that  legislature  are  not  limited ;  the  constitution  is,  in  effect, 
what  Parliament  may  at  any  time  pronounce  it  to  be.  It  is 
not  possible,  therefore,  that  a  question  should  arise  whether, 
in  the  passage  of  any  statute,  Pai*liament  has  exceeded  its 
powers.  In  our  civil  polity,  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  plainly  results  from  the  very  nature  of  our  organic  law 
as  a  fixed  written  statement  and  enumeration  of  certain  rights 
and  powers  conferred  upon  the  general  government ;  from  the 
fact,  in  short,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  statute,  which  must 
be  expounded  and  interpreted  by  the  Judiciary  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  any  other  enacted  law. 

^  144.  But  we  may  go  beyond  the  general  nature  of  the 
whole  instrument,  and  refer  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  final  arbiter  to  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
recognize  or  create  such  a  fiinction.  Ai*ticle  VI.,  Section  3, 
declares  that  ^^  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  .  .  .  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  It  was  shown  in  a  former 
chapter^  that  the  term  ^Maws  of  the  United  States,"  in  this 
section,  is  not  confined  to  statutes  of  Congress,  but  includes 
every  thing  which  has  the  binding  efficacy  of  law,  the  un- 
written or  judicial  as  well  as  the  written  or  enacted;  and 
therefore  embraces  the  decisions  of  United  States  courts  upon 
subjects  which  are  specially,  exclusively,  or  finally  committed 
to  their  jurisdiction. 
iL/^In  respect  to  some  matters,  thb  national  Judiciary  has  an 
exclusive,  or  at  least  a  final,  jurisdiction  growing  out  of  the 
very  character  itself  of  the  subjects  adjudicated  upon.     In 

1  See  §  99. 
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i-6^jiect  to  otAer  mafters,  th6  same  courts  Rave  t  jurisdictiott 
hetther  exclusive  nor  final,  but  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
state  tribunals,  resulting  nrot  from  the  character  ot  the  subject 
adjudicated  upon,  but  from  l!he  situ'atioil  of  t!he  parties  to  suits 
brought  before  them.  Of  the  6rsl!  class  ar6  questions  in  re- 
gard to  admiralty,  to  ambassadors,  and  many  others ;  of  the 
latter  class,  are  questions  touching  ordinary  private  rights  of 
Ownership,  of  contract,  and  the  like,  when  the  parties  are  citi- 
zens of  different  states.  Kow,  the  decisions  of  the  national 
Supreme  Court  involving  subjects  of  the  former  class  are  "  the 
^preme  law  of  the  land ; "  and,  in  rendering  its  judgments, 
that  tribunal  is  always  guided  by  its  own  convictions  of  what 
the  law  of  the  United  States  is  or  ought  to  be.  On  the  other 
hatnd,  its  decisions  involving  subjects  of  the  second  class  are 
n6t  tlie  supreme  law  of  the  whole  land,  but  expositions  of  the 
lotal  law  of  the  particular  state  in  which  the  controversy  arose, 
^nd,  in  rendering  them,  the  court  always  assumes  to  follow 
that  law.  Thus,  in  a  suit  between  parties  residing  the  one  in 
Ohio  and  the  other  in  New  York,  concerning  lands  in  the  lat- 
ter state,  the  court  would  adopt  And  enforce  the  rules  already 
settled  by  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  of  New  York. 

§  146.  Article  III.,  Section  2,  declares  that  *'  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  Cases  of  this  kind  which  arise  under  the 
Constitution  clearly  belong  to  the  first  of  the  above-named 
claisses.  The  considerations  referred  to  in  the  former  portion 
6f  this  chapter  apply  here  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Ovet 
iihese  cases  the  national  tribunal  has  final  control.  However 
much  the  state  courts  may  primarily  adjudicate  upon  the  same 
questions,  their  conclusions  may  be  reviewed  and  set  aside  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Its  judgments, 
therefore,  giving  construction  and  interpretation  to  the  Consti- 
tution, are  "  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,"  and,  as  such,  are  the  "  supreme  law  of  the 
land ; "  and,  if  thus  paramount,  they  must  control  the  Bxecu* 
tive  and  the  Congress  as  well  as  private  citizens. 

§  146.  It  might  be  urged  that^  if  the  national  Judiciary  are 
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to  be  entrusted  with  the  capacity  to  decide  in  a  final  and  au- 
dloritatiye  manner  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and 
^  powers  thereander  which  may  be  wielded  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  states,  their  interpretation  would  be  fixed, 
unchangeable,  unyielding  to  the  demands  of  the  people's  pro- 
gressive development ;  that  the  judicial  habit  of  mind  is  such, 
so  affected  and  guided  by  precedent  and  by  technical  methods, 
as  to  unfit  them  for  the  duty  of  givhig  construction  to  an  in- 
strument entirely  political.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  objec- 
tion. Tlie  courts  do  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  popular  will, 
do  move  with  the  popular  progress,  slower  perhaps  than  legis- 
latures and  Presidents,  but  as  certainly  and  as  efiiciently.  In 
truth,  the  independent  judiciary  in  England  and  the  United 
States  have  been  the  most  important  instruments  in  developing 
the  private  law  so  as  to  keep  it  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  an  advancing  society.  Old  political  precedents  may  be  as 
eaaly  disregarded  as  those  which  affect  the  personal  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizen.  But  it  is  true  that  the  movement  of  the 
Judiciary  will  be  generally  more  slow  and  uniform  than  that 
of  legislatures  and  executives.  This  fact,  instead  of  being  an 
objection,  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight  in  iavor  of  giving 
to  the  national  Supreme  Court  the  function  of  interpreting  the 
^  Constitution.  That  instrument,  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
whole  people,  is  the  source  of  all  other  legislation.  Its  mean- 
ing should  be  measurably  fixed  and  certain.  Congress  may 
readily  and  frequently  change  its  policy ;  its  work  may  be  done 
under  the  influence  of  a  momentary  pressure ;  it  may  commit 
mistakes  which  require  speedy  amehdment ;  and  the  conse- 
quences, though  evil,  are  transitory ;  they  do  not  reach  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  political  structure.  But  rapid  and 
sudden  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the  organic  law,  as- 
sumptions of  powers  one  day  which  are  denied  the  next,  affect 
the  entire  body-politic ;  they  place  every  citizen  in  a  state  of 
ocmstant  uncertainty  as  to  his  rights  and  duties ;  they  produce 
a  condition  of  partial  anarchy.  England  has  its  traditions,  its 
soeiai  classes,  its  reverence  for  the  past,  to  give  steadiness  to 
political  progress.  We  have  rejected  these  as  inconsistent 
with  our  republican  institutions.  If  we  also  reject  the  Judi- 
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ciary  as  a  controlling  element  in  our  civil  polity,  we  shall  be 
left  without  any  thing  to  give  stability  to  the  administration 
of  affiiirs,  to  render  the  growth  which  all  desire,  healthy  and 
permanent,  the  progress  continuous  and  sure. 

§  147.  But  it  is  sometimes  objected  with  more  plausibility, 
that  to  concede  the  attribute  of  finally  and  authoritatively  in* 
terpreting  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  to 
exalt  the  Judiciary  above  both  the  other  departments,  to  make 
it,  practically,  the  only  law-giving  power.  This  objection,  is, 
however,  based  upon  an  entire  misconception.  The  function 
of  the  court  is  essentially  a  secondary  one,  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  that  belonging  to  Congress.  It  cannot  move  until 
the  legislature  has  acted.  It  cannot  pronounce  beforehand 
upon  the  validity  of  a  proposed  measure.  It  cannot  proceed 
)  directly  against  the  other  departments.  It  must  wait  until  a 
' "  case  "  be  brought  before  it  by  litigant  parties,  and  as  such 
case  may  involve  a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  these  parties  cannot  be  ascertained  and  declared 
without  passing  upon  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  law. 
Important,  therefore,  as  is  the  function  in  question,  it  is  in- 
trinsically subordinate  to  those  of  the  legislature  and  the  Exec- 
utive. It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  a  distinct  and  co-ordinate  department,  was  created, 
and  the  judicial  powers  which  it  may  exercise,  were  conferred, 
by  the  same  sovereignty  that  created  the  legislature  and  the 
Executive,  and  endowed  them  respectively  with  their  political 
capacities.  The  people  could  ordain  and  establish  such  agents 
as  they  pleased,  and  distribute  functions  in  the  manner  which 
seemed  to  them  best.  Each  department  rests  upon  the  same 
foundation ;  each  wields  an  authority  granted  by  the  same 
giver ;  and  the  action  of  each  within  its  appointed  sphere  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  infringement  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  others. 

§  148.  I  have  purposely  thus  far  refrained  from  citing  any 
judicial  authorities  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  national 
Judiciary  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  as 
authority.     Every  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Con- 
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Btitation,  and  a  judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  a  statate  of 
Congress  or  of  a  state  legislature,  or  act  of  an  executive 
officer,  is  an  implied  assumption  of  the  power  under  discus- 
sion. In  several  important  and  leading  cases,  the  question 
was  raised  and  examined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  a  cogency  of  argument  which  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be,  answered.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
very  early  case  of  Vanhome's  Lessee  v,  Dorrance,^  and  to  the 
cases  of  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,^  and  Cohens  i;.  The  State 
of  Virginia,^  for  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  to  the  recent  case  of  Ablemann  v. 
Booth,^  for  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  These  cases 
should  be  diligently  and  carefully  studied,  not  only  by  all 
gentlemen  preparing  for  the  legal  profession,  but  by  all  who 
are  preparing  for  the  higher  duties  of  active  American  citizen- 
ship, both  as  models  of  juridical  learning  and  ability,  and  as 
statements  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  whole  political 
system  is  based.  If  any  matter  can  be  put  at  rest  by  an  un- 
varied course  of  judicial  decision,  and  by  an  almost  constant 
assent  of  the  Executive  and  the  legislature,  and  by  an  acquies- 
cence and  approval  of  the  people,  the  truth  that  the  national 
courts  are  the  final  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  government  and  upon  the  several  states,  may 
be  considered  as  established. 

§  149.  It  was  stated  in  §  122  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
sanctions  applicable  to  official  persons  by  which  the  observance 
of  the  organic  law  may  be  assured.  It  remains  to  describe,  in 
a  brief  manner,  the  method  of  applying  these  coercive  means. 
Two  of  these  sanctions  are  personal  in  their  nature,  applied 
lirectly  to  the  offender.  The  first  is  impeachment,  which 
may  be  prosecuted  against  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  for  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.^  The  whole  subject  of 
impeachment  will  be  examined  at  large  in  a  subsequent  chap- 

1  2  Dall.  804.  ^  1  Wheat.  804. 

3  6  Wheat.  264.  *  21  How.  606. 

•  Const  Art.  II.  Sec.  4. 
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ter.  It  18  sufficient  bow  to  say  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
M&res  has  the  sole  power  <^  inaagarating  the  proceeding,^  and 
the  Senate  are  the  sole  judges  fer  trying  the  accusation.'  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  impeachment  is  a  sanction  applicable 
not  only  to  aqts  which  are  oftade  crimes  by  the  law,  but  also  to 
political  acts  which  are  wilful,  intentional,  and  corrupt,  and  of 
coarse,  to  intentional  violations  of  the  Constitution  by  a  civit 
officer. 

But  the  law  regards  many  wilful  and  corrupt  political  axsts 
done  by  official  persons  as  positive  crimes ;  and  for  these  the 
oSeiider  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  administering  the  criminal 
law.  This  subject^  however,  hardly  &lls  within  the  scope  of 
constitutional  law,  and  will  be  passed  by  without  further  com« 
ment. 

§  150.  By  &r  the  most  important  means  for  assuring  the 
observance  of  the  fundamental  law,  is  the  power  residing  in 
the  courts  to  declare  a  statute  of  Congress  or  of  the  state  legis- 
latures void,  and  an  executive  act  unauthorized,  when  in  cott" 
travention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  other 
sanctions  punish  the  offender,  this  relieves  the  citizen;  the 
others  do  not  affect  the  wrongful  measure,  this  takes  away  its 
power  to  injure ;  the  others  look  chiefly  to  the  guilt  of  the 
official  agent,  this  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Assuming  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  depositary 
of  this  power,  we  are  to  inquire  how  that  tribunal  is  to  proceed 
in  the  exercise  of  its  most  important  attribute.  The  Constitu- 
tion which  creates  the  Supreme  Court,  defines  its  jurisdiction. 
The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  ^^  cases  "  and 
**  controversies."  *  "  Cases  "  and  "  controversies  "  plainly  re- 
fer to  the  same  thing,  and  are  general  words  to  describe  the 
ordinary  proceedings  by  which  the  contentions  of  litigant  par- 
ties are  brought  before  a  judicial  tribunal  for  decision.  A 
*•  case  "  or  "  controversy  "  involves  the  idea  of  a  party  pros- 
ecuting in  a  court  to  establish  or  maintain  some  right  or  enforce 
some  duty  against  another  party.     The  Supreme  Court,  there- 

i  Const  Art.  L  Sec  S,  §6.  <  Ckmst.  Art.  L  Sec.  8,  §  6 

3  Const  Art  IH  Sec.  2,  §  1. 
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fore,  can  only  exert  its  ftinction  of  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  hearing  and  determining  some  case  or  controversy 
brought  before  it.  The  adjudication  upon  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties  is  the  principal  thing,  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  is  incidental.  The  Supreme  Oourt  cannot, 
under  the  form  oi  a  case  brought  before  it,  interfere  with  the 
political  functions  of  the  President  or  of  Congress.  Thus  an 
injunction  could  not  be  issued  to  restrain  the  President  from 
Mforeing  a  itatute  on  the  groond  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  and  voi^ ;  a  strit  demanding  suck  relief  agamst 
the  Executive  would  not  even  be  entertained.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  any  attempt  to  restrain  Congress  as  a  body, 
or  individual  members  of  the  legislature,  from  passing  a  pro- 
posed measure.  This  point  was  expressly  decided  in  the  recent 
ttctraofdiDaiy  ease  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  v.  Andrew  John- 
son, to  which  a  more  extended  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

Thus  the  duties  of  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
l^upreme  Judiciary  are  kept  distinct;  the  work  allotted  to 
each  is  left  in  its  o^n  hands ;  it  is  only  the  results  of  that 
action,  the  juridical  rights  and  duties  created  by  it,  which  can 
give  rise  to  an  opportunity  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  examine 
the  work  itself  and  pronounce  upon  its  validity. 


/ 


PART   THIRD. 

WHAT  POWEBS,  CAPACITIES,  AND  DUTIES  ARE  CONFERRED  OR 
IMPOSED  UPON  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  AND  WHAT  ABB 
CONFERRED  OR  IMPOSED  UPON  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

XHB    LEADING   IDEAS    OF    CIVIL    POLITY    WHICH    BNTBR    INTO 
THE   ORGANIZATION   OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

§  151.  I  NOW  pass  to  the  third  grand  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  one  of  most  practical  importance,  and  in  respect 
to  which  the  most  minuteness  of  detail  and  illustration  is 
needed :  What  are  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ? 

In  treating  of  this  theme  I  shall  proceed  in  the  following 
order:  — 

First.  To  develop,  in  a  brief  manner,  the  leading  ideas  oi 
civil  polity  which  are  involved  in  the  whole  complex  system 
of  political  organization ; 

Secondly.  To  describe  the  external  form  of  the  government, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  machinery  is  kept  in  motion  ; 
and 

Thirdly.  To  state  and  discuss  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial  Departments 
separately. 

§  152.  What  are  the  leading  ideas  of  civil  polity  involved 
in  the  complex  system  of  political  organization,  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  contrived  ? 

Thus  far  our  thoughts  have  been  constantly  directed  to  the 
nationality  of  the  one  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
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capacities  which  inhere  in  them  by  virtue  of  that  nationality. 
I  have  purposely  refrained  from  speaking  with  atiy  emphasis 
and  at  any  length  of  the  limitations  which  the  people  has 
placed  upon  its  rulers.  The  division  of  powers  and  the  rights 
of  the  separate  states  under  the  Constitution  have  been  de- 
signedly kept  out  of  view.  The  phrase,  "  rights  of  the  states," 
is  used  advisedly.  The  quality  of  sovereignty  is  denied  to 
these  local  communities ;  the  term  '^  sovereign  states,"  I  deem 
to  be  illogical,  absurd,  opposed  to  the  truth  of  history.  But, 
still,  the  states  have  rights  as  perfect  within  their  sphere,  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  organic  law,  as  those  of  the  gen- 
eral government  Their  only  badge  of  inferiority  is,  that  the 
people,  if  they  see  fit  to  proceed  by  the  means  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  may  abridge,  or  even  destroy  them. 

§  158.  But  while  our  fundamental  law  stands  untouched, 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  administration  held  by  the  several 
states,  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation,  are  affected  by  the  same  attribute  of  inviolability, 
as  those  reposed  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
That  single  source,  that  common  foundation,  is  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  the  powers  and  functions  intrusted  to  the  central 
organization  have  a  wider  field  of  activity,  are,  in  their  essence, 
higher  and  more  national  than  those  intrusted  to  the  local 
commonwealths ;  but  within  their  respective  limits  of  opera- 
tion, each  class  is  uncontrolled  by  the  other. 

§  154.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  entire  political  structure,  and 
its  wisdom  and  efficiency  have  been  proved  by  the  whole 
course  of  our  history.  Those  affairs  which  are  peculiarly 
national,  which  affect  the  body  of  citizens,  are  managed  by  the 
one  central  government  created  by  the  people.  Those  affidrs 
which  are  local,  which  affect  the  individual  citizen  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity  abstracted  fi-om  his  relations  to  the  whole  polit- 
ical society,  are  managed  by  the  separate  state  governments 
which  were  found  in  existence  and  left  remaining  in  existence 
by  the  same  Constitution. 

§  155.  The  whole  civil  polity  is  thus  based  upon  two  grand 
ideas  as  its  foundations  and  supports  ;  the  idea  of  Local  Self- 
Qovemment,  and  the  idea  of .  Centralization.    The  first  was 
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borrowed  from  the  tribal  customs  of  the  Saxons  and  othe^r 
Germanic  .tribes  ^ho  invaded  Western  Europe  ;  the  second  i^ 
a  heritage  from  Rome.  The  one  is  the  safeguard  of  Uberty  j 
the  other  the  source  of  power ;  —  liberty  and  power,  two  ele- 
ments which  should  enter  into  every  political  society.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  .struggles  between  these  ^ 
contending  forces.  In  a  perfect  State  they  would  be  so  com- 
bined that  there  should  be  just  so  little  power  as  was  necessary 
to  protect  and  guarantee  the  largest  amount  of  liberty.  It  is 
a  nice  equation  to  a^jufit  so  that  these  variables  may  exactly 
counterbalance  each  other.  The  endeavors  of  the  one  foroe 
to  :rise,  and  of  the  other  to  repress,  have  checkered  the  annals 
of  every  people  with  wars,  anarchy,  oppression,  and  revolt. 
History  points  to  but  few  instances  in  which  an  equilibrium 
has  been  reached  and  for  any  long  period  of  time  maintained. 
(England  and  our  own  country  are,  perhaps,  the  only  countries 
in  our  own  age  in  which  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  contend* 
ing  forces  have  settled  to^rest 

§  156.  A  single,  centralized  ,  government  is  necessary  in 
order  that  there  should  be  power  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  nation.  Local  self-governments  are  necessary  in  order 
.that  there  ehould  be  individual  liberty  enough  to  meet  the 
encroachments  of  the  central  power  and  maintain  the  freedogi 
of  the  citizen.  As  poUtical  writers  have  regarded  the  onjB 
or  the  other  of  these  results  the  more  important,  they  hi^va 
favored  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  administration. 

Jefferson  was,  in  theory,  a  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  md 
he  was  fearful  that  the  Constitution  gave  too  much  scope  tP 
the  national  rulers.  Other  pubUc  men  of  a  former  day  dwelt 
more  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong  force  at  the  centre  to  ke^p 
together  the  parts  whose  natural  tendency  was  outward ;  and 
they  feared  that  the  several  states  bad  been  left  in  possession 
of  too  many  aad  great  capacities,  which  would  finally  be  de- 
structive of  unity,. and,  «r  a  consequence,  of  liberty.  We  be- 
lieve that  both  these  schools  of  theorists  were  wrong.  Wo 
believe  that  the  Constitution  grafts  to  the  agents  appoiated  to 
manage  the  aalional  affairs,  power  enough  to  meet  any  em^r 
foncy.    We  also  believe  that.it.  has  clothed  the  separate  st^t^s 
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Widi  capacities  <to  limit  and  restrain  any  unlawful  exercise  of 
that  power,  and  to  preserve  our  liberties  to  all  time.  Onr 
fiithers,  by  an  almost  divine  prescience,  stmck  the  golden 
mean,  and  devised  a  scheme  in  which  these  opposing  forces 
me^t,  not  to  nentralize  and  destroy,  bnt  to  support  and 
strengthen  'each  other. 

§  157.  Both  of  these  elements  are  necessary  to  the  highest 
good  of  the  nation.  Blot  out  the  states,  or  reduce  their  func- 
tions to  a  mere  form,  and  the  general  government,  although 
dective,  would  ere  long,  1)ecome  a  despotism.  We  should 
have  repeated,  in  our  own  country,  the  imperial  policy  of  the 
French,  of  an  emperor  who  was  chosen  by  the  almost  unani- 
mons  vote  of  his  subjects.  Blot  out  the  general  government, 
or  reduce  it  to  a  shadow,  and  we  should  destroy  our  prosper- 
ity, and  with  it  the  means  of  maintaining  our  position  and 
influence  among  nations ;  we  should  inaugurate  a  condition  of 
prostration  and  anarchy  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Confed- 
eration. While,  therefore,  I  oppose  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  separate  states  to  assert  their  own  sovereignty,  I  would 
oppose,  with  equal  earnestness,  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  towards  consolidation. 

§  158.  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  of  local  self-government  has  been  applied  in 
oiganiadng  the  American  people.  The  principle  is  made 
effective  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  system.  We  have  the 
ascending  scale  of  towns,  counties,  «tates,  nation.  Villages 
and  cities  are  modifications  of  towns,  created  under  special 
acts  of  incorporation,  rather  than  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
cmnmonwealth.  In  each  of  these  four  grades,  rights,  powers, 
and  capacities  are  exercised,  which  are  limited  by  the  territory 
and  the  peculiar  local  needs  of  the  particular  class.  The  peo- 
ple-of  a  town  meet  to  discuss  and  settle  certain  matters  which 
velate  solely  to  their  own  small  vicinage.  The  people  of  a 
4Minty  choose  a  legislative  body  which  manages  the  concerns 
:f  that  community,  consisting  of  several '  towns.  The  people 
of  a  state  delegate  their  powers  to  a  government,  whose  juris- 
dictien  extends  through  the  limits  of  that  commonwealth,  and 
indndes  all  subjects  of  legislation  which  afiect  the  dtiasn  in 
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his  personal  and  private  relations,  which  define  his  rights  of 
security  and  property,  and  the  obligations  he  incurs  by  virtue 
of  his  being  a  local  inhabitant,  oi^by  virtue  of  his  acts  towards 
others.  Finally  the  people  of  the  United  States  delegate  a 
portion  of  their  powers  to  rulers,  who  may  legislate  for  t^em 
in  respect  to  all  matters  which  peculiarly  concern  them  as  a 
nation. 

§  159.  According  to  our  present  policy,  this  gradation  is 
fixed.  It  might,  indeed,  be  destroyed.  Any  state  might  so 
change  its  organic  law  as  to  dispense  with  the  divisions  into 
towns  and  counties,  and  might  commit  to  the  state  legislature 
the  entire  control  over  subjects  of  the  most  trivial  and  local 
interest.  That  body  might  be  invoked  to  lay  out  every  road, 
build  every  bridge,  or  lay  every  partial  tax  and  assessment. 

Such  an  alteration  would  be  antagonistic  to  principles  which 
are  a  part  of  our  race  life.  For  we  did  not  invent  this  method 
of  distributing  legislative  and  administrative  functions  among 
local  communities,  this  scheme  of  dividing  the  labors  and  du- 
ties of  government,  and  allotting  a  special  portion  to  that  body 
most  capable  of  performing  it.  The  germs  of  this  policy  are 
to  be  found  among  the  rude  Saxons  in  England  at  the  earliest 
period  which  history  permits  us  to  reach  in  our  explorations 
of  the  past  The  other  Germanic  tribes  who  settled  in  West- 
ern Europe,  exhibited  traces  of  the  same  ideas  among  them, 
before  being  overwhelmed  by  the  barbaric  force  of  feudalism, 
and  buried  under  the  imperial  policy  borrowed  from  the  tra* 
ditions  of  Rome.  The  Saxon  Hundreds  and  Shires  are  the 
historical  representatives  of  American  towns  and  counties. 

§  160.  "  The  free  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  territory  were 
divided  up,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  administration  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  mutual  protection,  into  separate  local 
organizations.  At  the  basis  of  this  lay  two  elementary  prin- 
ciples, the  tie  of  the  family,  kindred  or  clan,  and  the  tie  of 
territory.  During  tne  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  Tything  was  the  elemental  divis- 
ion. This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  terri- 
torial basis,  but  was  composed  of  ten  families  or  households  oi 
freemen  not  in  the  ^  mund,'  or  under  the  protection,  as  vas* 
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Mh,  of  k  superior  lord.  The  heftd  or  officer  of  this  small  orgatt>> 
ization  was  the  tything-man,  answering  to  the  ^Decanus^ 
amobg  the  Fratiks.  Ench  head  of  a  family  was  answerable  for 
the  good  behavior  of  all  the  other  members  of  his  tything, 
iind  thus  the  whole  society  was  organized  upon  the  principle 
of  lotfd  and  personal  suretyship. 

§  161.  "  The  divi«on  next  in  order  to  the  Tything  was  the 
Hundred.  It  has  been  assumed  by  different  writers  to  hare 
been  composed  of  a  hundred  hydes  of  land,  of  a  hundred  free 
ftmilies^  of  ft  hundred  tythings,  or  of  a  hundred  freemen. 
One  supposition  would  make  its  basis  territorial,  the  others 
numerical.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Hundred  con* 
taitted  a  considerable  number  of  free  households  ;  that  it  Was  a 
permanent  association ;  that  it  had  a  chief  officer  or  head 
called  the  Hundred-man  ;  that  once  in  each  month  the  fi'ee* 
men  assembled  in  a  district  court,  where  tbey  not  only  tran^*- 
ftcted  judicial  business,  but  conferred  atid  determined  upon  dl 
other  matters  of  local  interest.  This  union  of  the  free  taen  of 
each  hundred  into  a  local  tribunal  was,  indeed,  the  distinguish* 
ing  feature  of  the  association.  The  Burgh  wad  only  a  huli- 
dred  or  an  anion  af  hundreds  in  a  more  compact  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  or  stockade,  or  wall. 

§  162.  "  The  Shires  were  strictly  territorial  divisions.  Some 
were  in  their  origin  ancient  Kingdoms,  as  Kent,  and  Sussex ; 
others  were  formed  by  a  dismemberment  of  these  states.  The 
shire,  having  definite  boundaries,  included  within  its  limits  free 
inhabitants  grouped  into  tythings  and  hundreds,  and  kings* 
thanes  with  their  vassals,  and  religious  houses  and  corporations 
with  their  tenants  and  dependents.  The  chief  officer  was  the 
Ealdorman.  The  local  afi&irs  were  administered  through  the 
ghire-courts. 

§  163.  "  These  territorial  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
t<^ther  with  some  of  their  powers  and  privileges,  have  been 
retained  to  the  present  time  in  England  and  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican states.  Our  own  counties  and  states,  with  their  local 
legislation,  represent  the  Saxon  idea  of  a  political  organization, 
in  withdrawing  the  administration  of  much  that  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  people,  from  the  central  or  imperial  govern- 
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ment  of  the  state,  and  confiding  it  directly  to  the  body  of  cit* 
izens  within  the  limits  of  the  district." ' 

§  164.  We  have  thus  a  plain,  historical  ori^n  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  local  self-government.  This  element  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Saxon  polity.  It  has  been  preserved 
in  the  English  shires  and  ancient  municipal  corporations  or 
boroughs,  with  their  immemorial  privileges.  In  many  of  the 
American  states  it  is  guarded  with  even  more  jealousy  than  in 
the  mother-country.  We  have  extended  the  principle  a  step 
&rther ;  to  our  towns  and  counties  we  have  added  the  states. 
But  all  of  this  scheme  is  but  the  outgrowth  from  the  primitive 
germ  that  existed  in  the  Saxon  Tything. 

As  these  local  divisions,  with  their  gatherings  of  the  people, 
and  their  territorial  jurisdiction,  preserved  the  seeds  of  liberty 
in  England,  and  finally  triumphed  over  the  crown  in  the 
progress  of  their  development  into  a  complete  representative 
form  of  government,  so  are  the  same  and  similar  local  commu- 
nities among  us  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
the  maintenance  of  that  due  balance  which  shall  at  once  pre- 
vent anarchy  and  absolutism. 

i  PomaroT's  Iniroduetwn  to  MwUdpaf  Lam,  |$  8^6-1190 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  EXTEBNAL  FORM  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OOVERN- 

HBNT. 

§  165.  The  subjects  presented  in  the  present  and  succeed- 
bg  chapters  require  a  constant  and  careful  examination  of  the 
very  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Tlius  far  the  organic  law  has 
rather  been  treated  as  a  whole,  as  the  work  of  one  people,  as 
the  expression  of  the  national  will.  An  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  obtain  a  just  conception  of  its  general  character,  and 
of  some  elemental  ideas  of  civil  polity  which  find  utterance  in 
its  provisions ;  we  now  pass  to  the  instrument  itself,  and  com- 
mence to  investigate  its  several  parts,  and  answer  the  most 
important  and  practical  inquiry.  What  are  the  Powers  of  the 
National  Government? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  external  form,  structure,  and  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment which  the  people  contrived  and  established  as  the  means 
of  creating,  interpreting,  and  enforcing  a  system  of  national 
law  for  themselves.  This  scheme,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  ex- 
ternal form,  may  be  readily  comprehended ;  the  written  pro- 
visions which  describe  and  set  it  forth  are  concise  and  plain : 
little  amplification  of  the  very  text  is  needed.  The  point  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is,  whether  this  plan  be  well  adapted 
to  work  out  those  grand  results  which  were  proposed  to  them- 
selves by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  —  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  union,  the  establishment  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  provision  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare,  and  security  of  libertj'  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  For  these  high  purposes  was  the 
Constitution  ordained,  and  the  government  established.  Are 
the  means  the  most  appropriate  to  the  ends?     But,  as  was 
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Stated  in  the  Introductory  chapter,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  these  topics,  or  to  present  in 
any  detailed  manner  the  considerations  which  would  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  of  the  question  whether  our  gov- 
ernment is  so  constituted  as  to  promote  in  th^  best  manner  the 
interests  of  the  people.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  student  is  referred  to  works  professedly 
treating  of  civil  polity,  —  to  Dr.  Lieber's  "  Essay  on  Civil  Lib- 
erty and  Self-Govemment,"  his  "  Treatise  on  Political  Ethics,*' 
and  to  "  The  Federalist." 

There  are  some  salient  features  of  this  political  organisation, 
some  ftindamental  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  whidi 
enter  into  and  give  form  to  the  whole  structure,  to  which  our 
attention  may  well  be  directed.  These  fbatures  vriU,  there* 
fore,  be  examined  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  the  present 
chapter. 

SECTION  L 

THE  SEPARATION    OF   THE    GOVERNMENT   INTO    THREE    CO-ORDINATE 
DEPARTMENTS. 

\  166.  We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
(^mment  is  separated  into  three  departments,  acting  in  a  great 
measure  independently  of  one  another,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  an  essentially  different  class  of  functions,  and  yet 
between  which  there  is  so  strong  a  tie  of  mutual  support  and 
correlation  that  each  would  be  powerless  without  both  the 
others.  These  departments  are  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial.^  When  we  turn  to  the  separate  states,  we 
find  all  their  governments  constructed  upon  the  same  plan. 
Was  this  contrivance  accidental,  was  it  based  upon  any  a  priori 

1  Falck  (Cours  (T Introduction  Ginirale  a  CjStude  du  Droit,  chap.  L  §  40, 
note  83,)  denies  that  the  judicial  power  is  a  separate  branch  of  sovereign 
power,  or  that  the  judiciary  is  a  separate  department  in  the  government. 
He  asserts  that  it  is  only  a  special  manifestation  of  the  executive.  No 
doubt  a  continental  theorist  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  indepen* 
deaoe  of  the  English,  and  particularly  of  the  American  judiciary. 
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theory,  or  had  it  an  historical  origin  ?  It  was  both  theoretical 
and  historical. 

§  167.  If  we  look  to  Great  Britain,  whence  we  have  derived 
8a  many  ideas  of  civil  polity  and  so  many  forms  of  administra- 
tion, we  discover  that  her  imperial  government  is  modelled 
after  the  same  pattern.  The  American  President,  Congress, 
and  Judiciary  are  reproduced  in  the  British  monarch,  Parlia* 
meot,  and  Courts.  But  there  is  danger  in  pushing  the  anal- 
ogy too  far.  Nothing  has  been  productive  of  there  confusion 
than  the  habit  of  arguing  from  the  English  to  the  American 
Constitntion.  General  resemblances  there  are ;  but  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  all  the  practical  details,  and  in  many  of  the 
fiindamental  principles,  renders  it  very  unsafe  to  draw  analo- 
gies from  the  British  organic  law  as  aids  in  construing  our 
own.  When  we  look  close  into  the  English  system,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  separation  of  the  three  departments  with 
them  is  not  so  complete  as  with  us.  The  actual  executive  of 
Great  Britain^  upon  whom  rests  all  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministration, —  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  —  have  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  are  directly  amenable  to,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of,  that  legislature.  The  highest  judicial  oflScer  —  the 
Chancellor  —  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  presides  over 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  while  other  judges  may  be  members  of 
the  same  body.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  appeal,  which  may  review  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  of  equity ;  while  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  a  very  extensive  appellate  jurisdiction  over  other  classes 
of  courts. 

§  168.  Should  a  survey  be  extended  over  the  modem  na- 
tions of  Europe,  or  over  the  peoples  of  ancient  times,  no  others 
will  be  found  in  which  this  type  of  government  is  so  distinctly 
foDowed ;  and  many  have  existed  in  which  it  has  been  entirely 
disregarded.  In  Rome,  during  the  Republic,  there  was  an 
approach  towards  such  a  division  of  functions  among  the  Con- 
sqIsy  the  Praetors,  the  Senate,  and  the  People.  But  when  the 
Empire  had  become  firmly  established,  and  the  imperial  policj' 
completely  organized,  the  traditions  of  the  Republic  were  ibr- 
gptten  or  abandoned ;  and  all  legislative,  executive,  and  judi' 
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cial  authority  was  theoretically  and  practically  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  august  ruler  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
half  the  world.  In  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  especially 
in  Italy,  some  approach  has  been  made  to  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  to  a  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  In  none  of  these  countries,  however,  except  in  Italy, 
does  this  separation  approach  in  completeness  and  efficiency 
that  which  exists  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  none  of  them  can 
the  judiciary  properly  be  called  an  independent,  co-ordinate 
department  of  the  government. 

§  169.  One  fact  of  history  may  be  considered  as  established, 
—  that  there  has  been  and  is  the  greatest  amount  of  individual 
and  political  liberty  in  those  nations  whose  governments  are 
framed  upon  this  tri-partite  model ;  and  that  just  so  far  as  the 
civil  polity  approaches  towards  a  despotism  are  all  species  of 
power  centred  in  one  ruler  or  body  of  rulers.  If  the  entire 
governmental  force  of  a  nation  is  wielded  by  a  single  person  or 
class  of  persons,  if  he  or  they  may  at  once  make,  interpret,  and 
execute  laws,  there  is  inevitably  abuse  of  power,  destruction 
of  private  rights,  whether  the  one  ruler  be  monarch,  legisla* 
ture,  or  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  themselves. 

§  170.  A  proposition  which  is  thus  historically  true,  must 
have  some  firm  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  pos- 
session of  power  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  gifts  which  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  The  tendency  is  always  to  its 
abuse.  Power  grows  upon  itself.  In  a  perfect  state,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  rulers  at  any  given  time  should  be  perfect 
men.  There  must  be  checks  so  contrived  as  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  authority,  which  are  to  be  apprehended  even 
from  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  rulers.  No  other  check 
has  proved  so  effectual  as  the  division  of  functions  into  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  and  their  assignment  to  classes 
of  officials  physically  separate.  If  the  legislature  were  also 
judges,  their  decisions  would  not  be  based  upon  the  law  as  it 
is :  but,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  same  men  to  keep 
their  two  characters  entirely  distinct,  their  judgments  would 
rather  be  arbitrary  enactments,  special  measures  of  legislation 
for  each  particular  case.     Thus  all  certainty  as  to  the  law 
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would  be  lost.  If  the  same  person  or  class  of  persons  were 
to  make  and  execute  the  laws,  the  results  would  be  still  more 
disastrous ;  for,  in  applying  any  particular  statute,  whatever 
deficiencies  in  its  provisions  had  been  left  by  the  rulers  in  theii 
legislative  capacity,  could  be  easily  supplied  by  them  while 
acting  in  their  executive  capacity.  Thus  the  laws,  instead  of 
being  general  commands  enjoining  the  observance  of  general 
rules,  would  become  special  commands  addressed  to  individual 
members  of  society.  This  uncertain  and  special  nature  of  the 
law  is  the  very  essence  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment.^ 

§  171.  Divide  these  functions,  and  each  is  met  by  resistance 
firom  the  others ;  all  must  conspire  to  give  efficacy  to  any  at- 
tempt against  personal  liberty  and  private  rights.  Have  the 
Congress  erred,  the  courts  may  recall  them  to  their  duty. 
Does  the  President  transgress  the  limits  of  his  authority,  the 
legislature  may  force  hinfi  into  his  legitimate  sphere.  Thus 
the  whole  government  is  a  nicely-contrived  balance,  in  which 
the  equable  poise  cannot  long  be  disturbed. 

§  172.  The  Constitution  provides,  in  Art.  I.  Sec.  I.,  that 
"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives ; "  in  Art.  II.  Sec.  I.  §  1,  that 
"  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States ; "  and,  in  Art.  III.  Sec.  I.,  that  "  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

§  178.  This  language  is  clear,  precise,  and  apparently  with- 
out exception  or  limitation.  Yet,  when  we  compare  it  with 
other  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  discover  that  the 
separation  of  functions  is  not  thus  perfect ;  that  the  several 
departments  are  not  thus  absolutely  independent  of  each  other. 
Indeed,  such  an  ideal  independence  is  impracticable.  While 
the  classes  of  functions  committed  to  the  legislature,  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  judiciary  may  be  generally  or  in  the  mass 
dktinct,  there  must  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  some 

1  Montesquieo,  Book  II  chap.  vL 
8 
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points  of  contact^  some  overlapping^  some  commiAgUng^  AH 
this  threefold  machinery  tends  towards  one  object^-^the  crea* 
tioa  and  protection  of  leg^  riglits^  and  thei  creati(xi  and  en* 
forcement  of  legal  duties.  It  ia  impossible  to  keep  the  Unea 
of  communication  perfectly  separate  until  they  meet  in  the 
very  point  at  which  they  are  directed.  How  much  of  this 
intermingling  shall  be  permitted  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  opinions  and  convictions  of  those  who  frame  and  adopt  a 
form  of  government  We  do  not  admit  as  much  as  is  found 
in  the  British  constitution*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  gov-* 
emment  is  stronger,  more  compact  and  harmonious,  from  these 
partial  interferences  of  the  various  departments.  The  problem 
presented  to  the  people  was^  to  frame  a  constitution  which  se* 
cured  the  largest  amount  of  liberty  with  a  suiBcient  degree  of 
strength  and  unity  in  the  entire  administration  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  our  free  institutions.  A  perfect  ideal,  therefore^ 
had  to  give  way  to  some  practical  necessities, 

§  174.  Although  the  Constitution,  iu  its  general  language* 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  which  is  declared  to 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  yet  a 
reference  to  other  portions  of  the  organic  law  shows  that  this 
Congress  does  not,  in  fact,  possess  the  sole  legislative  function. 
No  law  can  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive, 
unless  two  thirds  (^  both  houses  shall  finally  concur  therein. 
The  assent  of  the  President  is  as  necessary  to  the  enactment 
of  any  measure  having  the  nature  of  law,  as  that  of  a  minority 
of  both  branches  of  Congress.  In  this  the  President  legis-* 
lates.  His  affirmative  or  negative  decision  is  a  step  in  the 
process  of  creating,  and  not  of  escecuting,  laws.  By  virtue 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  ia 
in  fact,  though  not  formally  and  in  terms,  composed  of  three 
distinct  bodies,  -^  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Represent* 
adves;  and  all  must  concur,  with  the  single  exception  just 
noticed,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  other  branches  avails 
Mgainst  the  dissent  of  the  Executive, 

§  175.  But  the  legislative  function  of  the  President  is  in 
every  way  inferior  to  that  held  by  the  Senate  and  hy  the 
House  of  Representatives.     This  inferiority  consists,  first,  in 
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Ae  fiict  that  his  negative  TOte  may  be  ovenmled  by  two  lliinis 
of  the  Congress,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  of  two 
diirds  practically  dispenses  with  his  concurrence ;  and,  sec* 
ondiy,  in  the  fact  that  the  President  cannot  originate  any  leg* 
islative  measare.  Her  may  communicate  information,  and 
recommend  measures  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  (Art. 
II.  Sec.  III.),  but  he  cannot  directly  set  in  motion  any 
scheme  of  legislation ;  he  must  await  the  definitive  action  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  add  or  refuse  his  consent  to  their  per* 
fected  work. 

^  176.  It  is  evident  that  onr  own  national  legislature  is,  in 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Executive,  copied  from  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  consists  of  three  orders,  -—  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  But  here,  as  in  many  other  important  Sul- 
tures  of  the  American  civil  polity,  it  is  dangerous  to  push  the 
analogy  too  far.  While  the  resemblance  between  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  that  of  the  President  lies  on  the  very  sur- 
face and  at  once  arrests  attention,  the  difierences,  which  lie 
deeper,  are  far  more  important  both  in  theory  and  in  practice* 
These  differences  inhere  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  British 
Parliament,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  American  Congress. 
tn  pure  theory,  the  Parliament  is  composed  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  At  one  time  this  theory  represented  an  exist* 
ing  and  potent  fiict.  Its  outward  form  is  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  not  a  statute  is  now  passed  which  does  not 
purport  to  be  ^'  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Maj* 
esty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same."  But,  while  the  form 
is  clung  to,  the  substance  has  gone;  the  crown  is  a  mere 
pageant ;  the  executive  department  is  virtually  mei^d  in  the 
legislative ;  the  ministers,  who  are  and  must  be  members  of 
Pariiament,  possess,  as  such  members,  the  function  of  origi** 
nating  measures ;  but  the  power  to  refuse  the  Executive  con*- 
sent  to  measures  that  have  passed  the  two  Houses  has  practi«> 
cally  ceased  to  exist.  While,  therefore,  the  words  which  are 
generally  used  to  describe  the  legislative  function  of  the  Bfit« 
iah  Crown  are  far  stronger  than  those  which  define  the  similar 
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capacity  of  the  American  President,  the  substantial  power  of 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  greater.  It  is  said  that  the  King  has 
the  prerogative  of  an  absolute  veto ;  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative would  doubtless  produce  a  revolution.  As  the  min- 
isters who  constitute  the  responsible  executive  are  members  of 
Parliament,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  British 
Legislature  has  grasped  and  now  wields  both  the  creative  and 
the  administrative  function,  and  that  the  assent  of  two  Houses 
or  branches  only  is  practically  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
law. 

§  177.  The  President's  power  of  legislation  is  far  more  sub 
stantial.  His  independence  of  the  Congress  constitutes  him 
an  effective  check  upon  the  acts  of  that  body.  Nothing  less 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  can  reduce  him  to 
the  level  of  the  British  Crown.  The  doctrine  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  some  earnestness,  both  in  former 
times  and  recently,  that  the  President  can  only  refuse  his 
assent  to  a  proposed  measure  when  he  deems  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, to  be  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  legislative  author- 
ity, an  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  notion.  The  Constitution  places  no 
restraint  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  He  may  be 
guided  by  motives  of  expediency  in  granting  or  withholding 
his  aflSrmative  vote,  as  well  as  any  Senator  or  Representative. 
Art.  I.  Sec.  VII.  says :  "  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it 
become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but,  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  re^ 
consideration,  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered ;  and,  if 
approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law. 
....  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if 
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he  had  signed  it,  unless  tlie  Congress,  bj  their  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

"  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  maj  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him  ;  or,  being  disapproved 
by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

Here  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
objections  which  the  Chief  Magistrate  may  oppose  to  any  stat- 
ute. That  Presidents  have  seldom  exercised  their  right  to 
stop  the  passage  of  any  measure  because  they  deemed  it  to  be 
inexpedient,  while  they  admitted  its  constitutionality,  is  no 
ground  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  power.  They  have 
generally  deferred  to  the  direct  representatiyes  of  the  people 
on  all  questions  of  mere  policy. 

1 178.  Is  the  assent  of  the  President  necessary  to  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Congress?  In 
other  words,  is  such  an  amendment  a  bill,  order,  resolution,  or 
vote,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  for  his  ap- 
proval ?  The  uniform  practice  of  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments  has  answered  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative ;  and  the  construction  thus  placed  upon  the  Constitution 
may  be  considered  as  final.  Several  independent  considera- 
tions lead  to  this  result.  The  language  of  Art.  V.  is  quite 
different  from  that  used  in  Art.  I.  Sec.  VII. :  "  The  Congress, 
whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,"  &c.  "  Con- 
gress "  is  here  used  in  its  technical  sense  as  descriptive  of  the 
two  Houses.  As  two  thirds  of  each  House  are  necessary  to 
initiate  the  process  of  amendment,  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  require  the  assent  of  the  President,  when  a  majority  so 
great  may  overrule  his  dissent.  Finally,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  an  ^^ order,  resolution,  or  vote" 
intended  by  the  §  3  of  Art.  I.  Sec.  YII.  Such  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  in  no  sense  legislative ;  it  is  a  mere  proposal ;  it  has 
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none  of  the  elements  of  law ;  it  is  a  laying  before  the  people 
certain  propositions  for  their  consideration ;  and  the  people, 
through  their  state  legislatures  or  conventions,  are  the  sole 
legislators.  This  sulgect  has  received  much  attention  in  very 
recent  times,  aa  well  as  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  present 
government,  and  has  been  settled  so  far  as  the  joint  action  of 
President  and  legislature  can  settle  a  question  of  construction. 

§  179.  The  Executive  possesses  another  legislative  function 
of  an  exalted  character.  Treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  are  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.^  Their  quality  as  law  is  so  high  that  Congress  can 
only  destroy  them  by  a  single  act  of  legislation,  namely,  by  a 
daclaratiou  of  war  against  the  nations  with  whom  they  are 
mado.  Yet  the  treaty-making  power,  this  authority  to  pass 
iftws  which  shall  be  supreme  even  over  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  is  confided  to  the  President,  under  the  sin- 
gle limitation  that  his  work  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  that  body.^  He,  however,  holds 
the  initiative  ;  the  upper  House  can  only  accept  or  reject  his 
decrees,  they  cannot  dictate  a  treaty. 

§  180.  I  will  very  briefly  mention  some  further  instances  in 
which  the  peculiar  functions  of  one  department  are  partially 
shared  by  another.  The  appointment  of  officers  is  plainly  an 
executive  act,  and  the  power  to  appoint  is  conferred  upon  the 
President,  or  some  of  his  subordinates.  Tet  most  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  President  must  receive  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.^  The  trial  of  impeaohments  is  peculiarly  a  judi- 
cial act,  yet  the  Senate  is  the  only  court  for  that  purpose.* 
fn  addition  t-o  these  cases  of  direct  interference,  there  exist  fea- 
tures in  the  general  organisation  which  aiford  opportunities  for 
the  exertion  of  a  vast  influence  by  one  department  upon  anotlier. 
The  judges  are  not  chosen  independently  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  but  are  placed  in  office  by  the  concurring  assent 
of  both.  The  House  of  Representatives  may  be  called  upon 
to  elect  the  Chief  Magistnite  himself  in   the  event  that  a 

&  CoQst.  Axt  VL  S  8.  >  Const  Art.  II.  Sec.  IL  §  2. 

»  nriiL  «  Ibid.  Art.  L  Sec.  m.  §  € 
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BHgority  of  electon  have  failed  to  unite  upon  the  same  penoik 
finr  that  office.^ 

I  ISl.  While,  therefore,  th^  general  plan  of  the  govern*' 
Blent  assumes  three  co-ordinate^  independent  departments,  and 
while  these  several  departments  are,  in  the  main,  free  from 
each  other's  control,  they  are,  from  necessity,  linked  together 
bj  many  ties,  both  of  function  and  of  influence.  One  does,  at 
thnes,  perform  some  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  another. 

I  hare  here  purposely  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  vast 
legislative  attributes  which  inhere  in  a  fte^  judiciary  under 
our  own  and  the  English  system,  because  this  would  lead  into 
an  extended  discussion  foreign  from  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  present  work. 

§  182.  Among  these  three  departments  there  will  always 
be  a  tendency  in  each  to  encroach  upon  the  special  province 
of  the  others,  or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  own  governmental 
action.  The  Constitution  endeavors  to  draw  the  lines  of  de» 
marcation  between  them ;  they  are  placed  as  checks  upon  ea^ 
other ;  the  whole  system  was  carefully  planned  so  as,  if  po»* 
sible,  to  prevent  any  and  all  acts  of  usurpation,  by  making  one 
department  necessary  to  the  others.  But  the  organic  law 
must,  of  necessity,  use  general  terms ;  it  cannot  descend  to 
any  minuteness  of  detail  without  becoming  a  code  of  special 
precepts  rather  than  a  guide  to  the  government  in  its  work  of 
legislation.  The  checks  and  counterpoises  of  the  Constitu* 
tion,  are  also,  in  a  great  measure,  moral ;  the  sanctions  are 
slow  in  their  operation,  and  may  never  be  put  in  motion.  Ad<* 
mirable,  therefore,  as  is  the  system,  it  cannot  entirely  prevent 
those  results  which  naturally  flow  from  the  possession  of  power ; 
each  department  will  strive  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  own 
functions,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

§  183.  In  this  inevitable  struggle  the  popular  branch  -^  the 
legislature  *—  will  always  obtain  and  hold  the  ascendant.  The 
superiority  which  thus  belongs  to  Congress  results  from  two 
causes,  —  the  greater  power  of  that  body,  and  its  greater  incli- 
nation to  use  that  power.  It  is  in  itself  plainly  die  most  power- 
ful in  that  the  function  of  creating  law  is  higher,  and  more 

1  Const  Art  IL  8ec.  I.  §  8. 
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forcible  than  that  of  applying  or  expounding.  The  other 
departments  must  await  the  action  of  the  legislature,  which 
always  holds  the  initiative  ;  and  neither  of  them  can  bring  any 
sanction  to  bear  directly  upon  that  body,  and  thus  prevent  its 
contemplated  acts.  It,  therefore,  more  than  the  others,  can 
break  over  the  barriers  which  the  organic  law  has  raised  to 
restrain  its  lawlessness.  The  history  of  England  shows  how 
Parliament  has  advanced,  step  by  step,  in  its  acquisitions  of 
power,  until  it  has  reduced  the  crown  to  a  cipher,  and  made 
the  ministers  of  the  King  its  own  servants ;  and  how,  finally, 
the  Commons  has  substantially  drawn  all  these  vast  accumula- 
tions of  power  to  itself,  and  forced  the  Lords  into  a  position  of 
comparati^  insignificance.  It  may  be  said  that  Parliament 
has  been  restrained  by  no  written  Constitution  defining  the 
exact  measure  of  its  functions.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  has  been 
restrained  by  influences  more  potent  than  written  enactments 
can  be,  unless  the  will  and  consent  of  the  people  is  constantly 
upholding  and  giving  life  to  the  positive  provisions  of  the  or- 
ganic law  ;  it  has  been  restrained  by  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the  English  subjects,  by  the  tremendous  power  of  class  inter- 
ests and  prejudices,  by  a  traditionary  system  which  has  left  its 
mark  upon  every  public  act  of  the  British  government. 

§  184.  If  the  English  King,  with  his  ancient  despotic  power, 
and  his  present  influence  as  theoretical  head  of  the  nation,  to 
whom  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  is  due,  aided  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  rising  tide  of  parliamentary  progress,  how 
shall  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  limited  and 
defined  functions,  his  liability  to  impeachment,  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people,  and  his  brief  term  of  office,  be  able  to 
oppose  any  permanent  obstacle  to  the  steady  advance  of  Con- 
gress, much  less  to  turn  that  advance  backward  and  despoil 
the  legislature  of  their  rightful  attributes  ?  The  prerogatives 
once  held  by  the  British  Crown  which  he  might  use  against 
tlie  Parliament,  were  immeasurably  more  efficient  than  any 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  these  have 
been  either  directly  wrested  from  him,  or  they  have  been  so 
completely  abandoned  by  non-user,  that  any  exercise  of  them 
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would  be  the  signal  for  a  revolution.  The  President  cannot 
coerce  the  Congress ;  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  directly  in* 
terfere  with  the  proceedings  of  Congress ;  but  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  may  impeach,  and  the  Senate  may  condemn, 
both  President  and  judges ;  and  although  the  Congress  may 
not  abolish  the  national  judiciary,  they  may  curtail  its  functions 
and  reorganize  the  tribunals.  The  legislature  is,  therefore, 
the  most  powerfiil  both  in  the  essential  nature  of  its  general 
functions,  and  in  the  special  capacities  which  have  been  com* 
mitted  to  it. 

§  185.  But  Congress  has  also  greater  inclination  and  more 
opportunities  to  use  and  enlarge  its  power  than  are  possessed 
by  the  other  departments.  This  disposition  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  own  national  legislature,  it  belongs,  and  must  of  necessity 
belong,  to  all  popular  assemblies.  Whatever  motives  may  act 
upon  a  single  chief  magistrate,  impelling  him  to  amplify  his 
field  of  action,  will  also  act  upon  each  individual  legislator. 
But  the  single  magistrate  must  be  restrained  in  some  measure 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  sense  of  a  respon- 
sibility shared  with  himself  by  no  one  ;  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  legislator  with  a  lessened  weight  as  it  is  divided 
between  him  and  all  his  fellows  ;  the  force  of  public  opinion  is 
broken  in  his  case  by  its  encounter  with  the  whole  body  of 
law-makers.  That  this  tendency  does  exist  in  a  legislature  to 
enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  to  encroach  upon  that  of  other  depart- 
ments, to  usurp  power,  is  proven  by  the  history  of  the  British 
people ;  it  is  no  less  clearly  shown  in  our  own  history,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  past  few  years. 

§  186.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  not  in  so  much  danger  from  an  undue  stretch  of 
•uthority  by  President  or  by  judges,  as  from  unlawful  assump- 
tions by  Congress.  The  Constitution  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
the  design  was  good ;  the  checks  and  balances  were  careftilly 
and  skilfully  arranged ;  but  no  mere  organic  law  can  place  a 
lasting  barrier  to  the  advance  of  a  popular  legislature.  Step 
by  step  their  powers  are  exceeded;  the  nation  acquiesces; 
the  precedent  becomes  established ;  and  a  system  of  construc- 
tion is  finally  elaborated  which  takes  the  place  of  the  written 
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CoDidtution  as  a  practical  guick  to  the  government  in  iti 
official  duties. 

One  power  alone  can  stay  the  legislature  in  its  ^i^ual  march 
towards  the  possession  of  all  political  attributes^^^^^that  of  th« 
people.  If  the  people  shall  always  give  a  life  to  the  provisioos 
of  the  Constitution,  if  they  shall  impart  their  own  force  as  a 
constant  energy  in  the  complicated  machine,  their  servants 
and  agents  may  easily  be  kept  within  the  bounds  assigned  to 
them.  But 'without  this  life  and  foroe,  the  process  I  have 
described  is  sure ;  we  may  regret,  but  we  cannot  prevent  it 

^  187.  The  evils  which  would  result  from  a  substantial  con- 
oentration  of  all  power  in  Congress  cannot  be  enumerated. 
Unless  our  forefiithers  were  wholly  wrong,  unless  the  organic 
law  is  framed  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  needs  of  a 
itee  people,  and  of  the  objects  of  government^  the  three  depart* 
ments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  must  be  kept  sepa** 
rate,  independent,  co-ordinate.  The  question  of  the  power  to 
be  wielded  by  the  legislature  was  discussed  and  settled.  If 
the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  right,  then  all  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  were  wrong. 
Should  Congress,  as  now  organized,  practically  dmw  all  the 
attributes  and  functions  of  government  to  itself,  and  reduce 
Ate  executive  and  judiciary  to  a  condition  of  substantial  de« 
pendence  upon  itself,  the  next  step  would  inevitably  follow ) 
and  this  would  be  the  consolidation  of  the  national  legislators 
into  one  body.  The  Senate  would  be  pronounced  an  unne* 
seasary  and  hurtful  clog  upon  the  free  activity  of  the  more 
popular  branch.  Even  now  such  a  step  is  publicly  advocated. 
Should  this  result  be  accomplished,  the  liberties  of  the  people 
would  be  gone,  only  to  be  regained  by  another  revolution« 
Nothing  could  withstand  a  legislature  consisting  of  one  house, 
practically  wielding  all  governmental  power,  restrained  by  nn 
checks  of  organization  or  function.  No  tyranny  could  eqoAl 
its  Qnrannj. 
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SECTION  n. 

THK     8EPABATION    OF   THB     LBOISLATURB    INTO    TWO    GO-OBDIMATK 

BRANCHES. 

§  188.  The  second  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
emment  which  I  shall  notice  is,  the  division  of  the  Legislature 
into  two  co-ordinate  branches,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  —  the  one  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  the 
other  appointed  directly  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 
Art.  I.  Sec.  I.  declares  that  the  Congress  '^  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  1, 
sajs  that  'Hhe  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states."  Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  §  1,  provides  that  ^*  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
firom  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years, 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

Of  the  advantages  and  even  necessity  of  this  dual  arrange- 
ment, I  do  not  now  intend  to  speak.  The  subject  is  fully 
discussed  in  Dr.  Lieber's  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Liberty,"  and  in 
"  The  Federalist."  Thisiiouble  legislature  has  approved  itself 
so  well  that  all  the  states  have  formed  their  local  assemblies 
upon  the  same  model. 

1 189.  But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  invent 
this  scheme ;  they  had  an  example  ready  at  hand  to  imitate  ; 
they  evidently  copied  from  the  British  Parliament.  Like  that 
the  Congress,  in  its  law-making  function,  truly  represents  three 
estates.  Not  indeed  royalty,  nobility,  and  commons  ;  but  the 
President  represents  the  people  in  their  collective,  imperial  ca- 
pacity ;  the  Senate  represents  ttie  same  people  gathered  into 
their  local  commonwealths  ;  while  the  lower  Hous^  represents 
the  same  people  as  divided  into  small  and  single  communities. 
Thus  we  have  all  interests  jnited.  The  nation,  as  one  body- 
politic,  speaks  through  the  President.  The  states,  as  separate 
political  societies,  speak  through  the  Senate ;  the  local  districts 
speak  each  through  their  own  delegates.  All  varieties  of 
opinions  and  interests  are  thus  instrumental  in  moulding  the 
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national  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  majorities  is  weakened , 
all  claims  may  be  heard  and  fairly  considered ;  and  a  policy 
suited  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  may  be  evolved  from 
this  conflict. 

§  190.  And  here  we  see  again  involved  in  the  formation  of 
a^r  national  Congress,  the  two  ideas  which  were  referred  to 
in  a  former  chapter,  that  of  local  self-goveniment,  and  that  of 
centralization,  united  and  balanced  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  can  destroy,  but  each  may  aid  and  strengthen  the 
other.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  regulate  the 
choice  of  Senators,  and  confer  the  power  of  selection  upon  the 
flitate  legislatures^  and  yield  to  each  commonwealth  an  equal 
voice  in  the  upper  House,  were  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. So  tenacious  were  the  states  of  this  equality  that  an 
express  restriction  upon  tlie  power  of  amendment  is  inserted 
in  the  Constitution ;  it  cannot  be  destroyed  without  an  unani- 
mous consent.^  Thus  have  we  fast  anchored  in  our  funda- 
mental law  the  principle  of  local  self-government.  While  we 
recognize  the  nation,  while  we  glory  in  our  uuity,  we  have 
guarded  against  a  central  power  of  such  magnitude  as  to  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  To  a  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  fresh  from  contact  with  small  constituencies,,  fre- 
quently elected,  partaking  of  the  momentary  passions  and 
errors  of  the  people,  and  therefore  endeavoring  to  reflect  their 
immediate  wishes,  is  joined  the  more  conservative  Senate, 
fewer  in  numbers,  with  longer  duration  of  office,  appointed  by 
the  legislatures,  and  therefore  sonaewhat  removed  from  the 
fltful  flow  of  the  popular  will.  One  house  is  the  force  which 
Irives,  the  other  the  anchor  which  holds  fast ;  one  is  the  in 
dtruuient  of  progress,  the  other  tempers  the  vehemence  ot 
advance  ;  one  cooununicates  speed,  the  other  steadiness.  Yet 
as  each  is  finally  responsible  to  the  people,  and  draws  its  in- 
spiration from  the  same  source,  the  Senate  is  not,  like  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  the  representative  of  class  interests 
and  of  privileged  orders.  It  does  not  interpose  itself  as  an 
obstruction  to  all  progress,  hindering  the  onward  march  by 
the  mere  force  of  passive  resistance.  It  is  conservative  be^ 
I  Gout  Avft.  V. 
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I  it  has  the  opportunity  to  be  calmer  and  more  deliberate, 
to  look  beyond  the  present^  to  study  the  effect  of  measures 
opMn  the  future*. 

1 191.  When  we  turn  from  the  Senate  to  the  more  numer* 
ou»  and  popular  branch,  the  question  meets  us,  how  are  the 
members  to  be  apportioned  to  their  constituents ;  according  to 
what  ratio  shall  they  be  allotted  among  the  several  states.  As 
the  principle  of  local  self-government  had  been  presei*ved  in 
the  organization  of  the  Senate  by  giving  each  commonwealth 
an  equality  of  representation,  so  afler  some  struggle  the  prin- 
ci^  of  centralization,  the  idea  of  an  empire,  triumphed  in 
oonstnicting  the  lower  House.  All  state  equality  is  here 
abandoned,  and  the  members  are  to  represent  either  property 
or  population.  But  it  was  perceived  that  any  definite  distri- 
bution which  should  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  which  might  then  be  just  and  equable,^ 
would^  probably,  as  years  passed  by,  and  the  nation  developed 
in  resoorces,  become  extremely  unfair  and  one  sided.  Some 
role  must,  therefore,  be  established  which  would  hold  good  for 
all  subsequent  generations ;  by  which  the  representation  might 
be  rearranged  from  time  to  time  whenever  a  necessity  should 
require. 

^  192.  It  was  easy  to  determine  that  the  number  of  dele- 
gates given  to  each  particular  state  should  be  ascertained  by 
the  amount  of  the  population,  and  not  by  the  amount  of  prop- 
arty.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  at  the  outset  each  state 
should  be  entitled  to  a  certain  definite  number  of  representa- 
tives ;  that  the  number  of  representatives  should  never  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand;  but  that  each  state  should 
always  have  at  least  one  delegate ;  and  that  as  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  apportionment,  an  enumeration  of  inhabitants 
shouki  be  taken  within  three  years  afler  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress  and  at  intervals  of  ten  years  thereafter.^ 

f  193.  But  in  fixing  upon  the  exact  basis  of  apportionment 

by  means  of  this  census,  a  difficulty  presented  itself  so  great 

that  it  could  only  be  evaded  by  a  compromise.     Had  tlie  in- 

iiahitaDts  of  the  states  been  all  freemen  no  such  difliculty  could 

1  CoBit.  An.L8ec.IL$S. 
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have  arisen ;  but  most  of  the  original  thirteen  states  contained 
a  mixed  population  of  freemen  and  slaves,  and  in  the  Sonthem 
States  the  latter  class  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  former. 
Should  these  slaves  be  reckoned  as  persons  in  determining  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  many  delegates  that  state  should  send  to  the  national 
Congress?  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  slaves  were 
property,  and  therefore  not  to  be  included  in  the  aggregate  of 
population ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  replied  that  slaves  were 
actual  persons,  and  were  as  much  entitled  to  be  represented 
as  women  and  minors  and  all  others  who  are  forbidden  to  ex- 
ercise political  rights.  This  contrariety  of  opinion  on  so  vital 
a  question  could  only  be  arranged  by  a  compromise,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  Constitution  settled  the  difficulty. 

^*'  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons."  ^ 
The  term  "  free  persons  "  includes  all  inhabitants  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  color  who  are  not  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  ex- 
cept Indians  not  taxed  ;  *^  all  other  persons  "  is  the  constitu« 
tional  euphemism  for  slavery. 

§  194.  During  the  continuance  of  slavery  this  rule  of  the 
Constitution  resulted  in  giving  to  the  Southern  States  a  far 
larger  representation  in  Congress  than  would  have  been  due 
simply  from  the  number  of  freemen  in  those  communities,  and 
thus  greatly  added  to  the  power  of  the  ruling  class  at  the 
South.  For  the  slaves  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  prop- 
erty, made  so  by  the  state  laws,  and  no  more  appropriate  to 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  apportionment,  than  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  Northern  farmer.  The  claim  that,  being  actual 
persons,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  same  condition  as 
women  and  minors,  was  plainly  fallacious.  Women  and 
minors,  though  having  no  political  capacities,  are  clothed  with 
all  civil  rights,  rights  for  whose  protection  governments  are 
I  Const  Art  I.  Sac.  m.  §  8. 
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institated.  Slaves  have  no  such  rights ;  as  members  of  the 
society  thej  are  completely  swallowed  up  in  their  masters; 
even  the  laws  for  their  personal  safety  are  rather  enacted  in 
the  interests  of  the  masters,  to  protect  their  property.  As  the 
slaves  could  not,  under  any  supposable  circumstances,  exert 
the  slightest  influence  in  the  actual  choice  of  legislators,  the 
Southeni  freeman,  while  voting  on  behalf  of  a  fraction  of  his 
slave  population,  was  just  so  far  out  voting  his  Northern  fellow- 
citizen. 

§  195.  This  preponderating  influence  may  be  increased  in 
the  future  rather  than  diminished.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  abolished  slavery,  and  the  bondmen  have 
become  free.  There  are  now  no  more  "  other  persons "  to 
whom  the  constitutional  provision  can  apply.  Representatives 
must  be  apportioned  equally  over  the  whole  country.  The 
same  number  of  free  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union  will 
now  speak  through  the  voice  of  every  delegate  to  the  national 
Congress.  This  will  immediately  increase  the  number  of 
Southern  representatives  in  the  lower  House  ;  for  the  total 
representative  population  of  a  state  will  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  to  the  number  of  freemen  three  fifths  of  the 
slaves,  but  by  adding  to  the  former  freemen  the  whole  of  the 
former  slaves.  This  result  will  be  unobjectionable  if  the  vast 
aggregate  of  persons  thus  suddenly  raised  into  the  status  of 
freedom  and  taken  as  the  numerical  basis  of  apportionment, 
can  have  any  actual  voice,  can  exert  any  positive  influence  in 
the  choice  of  representatives.  If  this  power  be  not  conferred 
upon  them,  the  former  governing  classes  at  the  South  will  have 
received  an  accession  to  their  political  importance  ;  the  balance 
will  be  even  more  inclined  in  their  favor.  In  no  other  portion 
of  the  country  will  there  be  such  an  enormous  number  of  free 
persons,  who,  by  state  laws,  are  deprived  of  all  active  co-oper- 
ation in  the  management  of  the  government,  and  yet  who  are 
reckoned  as  persons  that  must  be  fully  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  nation. 

§  196.  This  result  was  probably  overlooked  at  the  time 
when  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery  was  adopted.  Va- 
rious plans  are  now  suggested  to  evade  it.     A  second  amend* 
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oient  is  proposed  changing  the  basis  of  representation,  and 
providing,  in  rabstance,  that  the  apportionment  be  made 
according  to  the  number  of  those  persons  in  each  state  who, 
by  state  laws,  are  declared  to  be  electors.  The  number  of 
delegates  in  Congress  would  then  depend  upon  the  number  of 
those  who  are  clothed  with  the  capacity  of  voting ;  and  a  state 
would  obtain  a  larger  influence  in  Congress  as  it  extended 
wider  the  electoral  franchise  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would,  doubtless,  indirectly 
compel  the  several  state  governments  in  time  to  confer  the 
right  of  voting  upon  negroes.  A  second  plan  assumes  an 
amendment  either  defining  in  terms  the  qualifications  of  elec^ 
tors,  or  empowering  Congress  to  define  them.  These  changes 
would  affect  the  entire  country.  A  third  measure  applies 
alone  to  those  Southern  States  which  declared  themselves 
separated  from  the  Union,  and  consists  in  requiring,  as  a  con- 
dition to  a  complete  restoration  to  their  political  rights,  that 
they  should  severally  provide  in  their  fundamental  laws  for 
conferring  the  electoral  franchise  upon  negroes.  I  purpose,  in 
the  sequel,  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  these  plans,  and 
therefore  pass  them  by,  at  present,  with  this  simple  statement.. 


SECTION  III. 

MSTHOD  OF  CHOOSING  OFFICIAL  PERSONS. 

§  197.  General  features.  —  A  third  element  in  the  organ- 
imtion  of  the  government  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
directed,  is  the  method  of  choosing  those  persons  to  whom  the 
labor  and  duty  of  administering  the  public  afl&irs  are  intrusted. 
When  we  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  officials  who 
may  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, only  one  small  class  —  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  —  are  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Amid  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  modern  doctrine 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  an  essential  attribute  of  citizenship, 
and  while  the  tendency  has,  for  many  years,  beeti  to  extend. 
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and  not  to  contract  it,  thid  element  in  dut  organic  lft#  stands 
ont  in  bold  contrast  to  the  practice  of  most  of  the  states  in 
the  management  of  their  domestic  concerns.  Indeed,  oilr 
fathers,  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution,  thong^h 
sternly  republican,  had  not  yet  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
people  were  to  interfere  directly  in  the  choice  of  all  rulert. 
Their  scheme  of  giving  effect  to  the  popular  will  was  through 
the  means  of  delegation.  The  people  were  to  speak  once  in 
the  selection  of  certain  officials ;  and  these  representatives 
were  afterwards  to  be  the  mouth-pieces  of  their  constituents. 
This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  Constitution ;  and  it 
was  applied  even  in  the  first  adoption,  and  in  any  subsequent 
ratification  of  amendments. 

§  198.  The  President  and  Vice-President  —Article  11.  Se6* 
tion  L,  as  amended  in  Article  XII.  of  the  Amendments, 
provides  Ibr  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  as 
follows :  **'  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  electors  shall 
meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhaUtant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-t^resident."  .  . 
.  .  .  [The  ballots  are  to  be  counted  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.] ....*••  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap«^ 
pointed  |  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot,  the  President. 
Bat  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be- taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
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shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Re{»e» 
sentatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President. 

**  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes, 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.*' 

§  199.  How  these  electors  may  be  appointed,  whether 
directly  by  the  people,  or  by  the  state  legislatures,  or  other- 
wise, the  Constitution  does  not  assume  to  determine.  It 
leaves  the  settlement  of  that  matter  entirely  to  the  several 
states.  There  need  be  no  uniformity  in  their  practice ;  in 
fact,  until  recently  there  never  has  been.  Formerly  the 
method  of  choosing  by  the  state  legislatures  was  common. 
At  the  present  day  the  choice  is  made  by  the  body  of  voters 
in  all  the  states. 

§  200.  What  was  the  idea  contained  in  these  constitutional 
provisions  ?  Was  it  that  the  people  were  to  be  directly  in- 
strumental in  the  selection  of  their  chief  executive  officers  ? 
Plainly  not.  The  scheme  is  complicated,  and  seems  to  have 
been  contrived  expressly  to  prevent  what  is  often  called  the 
tyranny  of  majorities.  Even  now,  when  the  college  of  elec- 
tors is  chosen  by  the  body  of  voters,  it  is  possible  that  a  person 
shall  receive  the  ballots  of  a  large  majority  of  the  presidential 
electors,  while  a  majority  of  the  actual  voters  have  prefeiTed 
another  candidate.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  one  collective  aggregate,  are  not  appealed  to  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President,  but  that  people  as  segregated  into  their 
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local  commonwealths.  The  idea  of  original  state  equality  and 
lovereigntj  has  here  left  its  impress  u^on  the  organic  law. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear,  at  the  present  day,  a  complaint 
that  a  person  may  be  the  President  of  the  minority,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  fact  is  the  result  of  a  concession  to 
the  demands  of  state  independence,  which  were  insisted  upon 
with  so  much  pertinacity  when  the  Constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted.  In  those  clauses  which  provide  for  an  election 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  idea  of  state  sovereignty 
is  absolutely  controlling ;  the  old  feature  of  state  equality  ia 
the  legislature  is  expressly  preserved. 

§  201.  But  aside  from  the  influence  which  the  theory  of 
state  independence  and  sovereignty  exerted  upon  these  provi« 
sions  of  the  organic  law,  the  whole  scheme  assumes  that  the 
people  were  not  to  interfere  directly  in  the  selection  of  their 
chief  executive  officers.  "  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  evident  intention  of  its  framers,  and  the  early  practice,  it 
was  not  designed  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  directly  or  indirectly  voted  for  by  the 
people  in  such  a  manner  that  a  citizen,  casting  his  ballot, 
should  be  understood  as  designating  any  particular  person  for 
either  of  these  offices.  Their  choice  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  excitement  and  distractions  of  popular  elections,  and  was 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  a  few 
special  electors  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  several  states 
in  such  manner  as  their  laws  should  prescribe.  These  special 
electors  were  assumed  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  untramelled  by  any  pledges,  and  left  only  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  personal  convictions  of  what  were  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

§  202.  ^^  But  the  rapid  spread  of  the  idea  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty has  swept  away  these  checks  planned  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  government,  so  that  while  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  strictly  obeyed,  its  intention  is  directly  violated  in  the 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  choice  of  the  electors  to  the  people 
of  the  several  states,  and  by  the  closely  drawn  lines  of  parly 
discipline  ;  so  that  sets  of  electors,  unequivocally  pledged  to  a 
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particular  candidate,  and  difectly  voted  for  by  the  people, 
have  become,  in  fact,  the  mere  passive  instruments  of  the 
majority  of  voters  in  each  state,  in  carrying  out  their  will  as 
expressed  at  the  ballot-box.  The  electoral  college  is  thufi 
reduced  to  a  mere  machine,  a  mere  conduit  through  which 
may  flow  the  stream  of  {popular  suilrage.  We  do  now,  in  fact, 
vote  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  as  really  as  though 
their  names  were  inscribed  upon  the  papers  we  deposit.  We 
have  thus,  in  this  respect,  virtually  made  to  ourselves  a  new 
constitution,  which  exactly  resembles  the  original  in  form,  but 
is  vastly  different  in  substance.  This  complete  change  in  the 
manner  of  electing  the  President  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  written  laws  and  constitutions,  however 
carefully  guarded,  may  be  made  to  yield  to  a  change  in  the 
popular  feelings  and  wishes;  so  that,  while  not  a  clause  is 
repealed  or  modified,  the  efiect  of  the  whole  is  entirely  trans- 
formed. On  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  there  has  grown 
up  an  unwritten  law,  not,  indeed,  enacted  by  courts,  but 
devised  and  voluntarily  obeyed  by  those  who  manage  the 
machinery  of  popular  elections.*'  * 

I  208.  I  would  not  return  to  the  ancient  theory.  I  am 
persuaded  that  our  fathers  had  not  faith  enough  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  I  believe  that  the  whole  body  of  voters 
is  less  liable  to  err  in  the  choice  of  those  rulers  whose  functions 
are  political,  than  any  small  and  select  number  of  men  specially 
appointed,  however  pure  and  patriotic  they  may  be.  I  believe 
that  our  general  elections  fairly  express  the  popular  will,  and 
that  the  decision  is,  on  the  whole,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  We  might  well,  therefore,  abandon 
the  idle  and  useless  form  of  interposing  the  machinery  of  an 
electoral  college  between  the  people  and  their  choice,  and 
allow  the  votes  to  be  cast  directly  for  the  persons  designated 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President.  I  have  called 
this  form  idle  and  useless ;  it  certainly  is  so,  unless  it  be  pur- 
posely retained  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  a  majority.  If 
it  be  tliought  best  that  a  majority  of  voters  in  the  United  States 
should  not  necessarily  determine  the  selection  of  President, 
1  See  Pomerofn  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law,  §  731. 
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then  this  expedient  of  an  electoral  college  is  well  contrived  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  such  majority.  But  all  this  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  state  governments  are  organized  and  administered. 
There  are  theorists  who  have  suggested  plans  by  which  minor- 
ities may  be  the  more  efficiently  represented ;  but  no  one  has, 
as  yet,  contended  that,  in  a  republican  form  of  government, 
the  minority  should  possibly  control. 

§  204.  The  Senate.  —  Article  I.  Section  III.  provides  that 
**  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  he  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for 
SIX  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

Provision  is  made  for  classifying  those  who  are  first  chosen, 
so  that  the  terms  of  office  of  one  tliird  shall  expire  every  sec- 
ond year.  "  If  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments,  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacan- 
cies." 

The  same  Article,  Section  IV.,  declares  that,  **  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators." 

The  body  which  appoints  the  Senators  is  fixed  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress  or  state  legislation,  —  the  legislatiires  of  the 
respective  states.  The  places  of  choosing  are  also  fixed,  —  the 
place  where  each  legislature,  by  the  local  law,  is  to  hold  its 
sessions.  The  times  and  manner  of  holding  elections  are  left  to 
the  states,  unless  Congress  should,  by  a  general  law,  prescribe 
some  common  rule.  Congress  has  not  availed  itself  of  this 
power  so  plainly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  and 
there  is  some  diversity  in  the  manner  of  <ihoosing  Senators 
among  the  difierent  states.  In  some  the  two  houses  meet  in 
joint  session,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  united  body  is  suf- 
ficient ;  in  others  the  houses  vote  separately,  and  do  not  meet 
in  joint  session  until  a  majority  of  each  has  made  its  selection, 
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and  then  if  the  choice  of  both  branches  has  fallen  npon  the 
same  person  the  election  is  complete,  if  not,  a  resort  is  had  to 
a  joint  ballot. 

§  205.  The  Saitse  of  Repre%entative9.  —  The  Constitution 
determines  the  method  of  electing  members  to  the  lower 
House  in  the  following  manner :  —  Article  I.  Section  II.  §  1, 
'^  The  Honse  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature." 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  IV.  of  the  same  Article,  cited 
in  §  204,  applies  to  the  election  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
of  Senators. 

In  this  connection  may  be  read  Section  IV.  of  Article  IV. 
as  follows :  ^'  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government." 

§  206.  As  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions of  Representatives,  the  Congress  has  complete  control, 
so  far  as  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitution  do  not  inter- 
fere ;  in  the  event  that  Congress  does  not  exercise  its  author^ 
ity,  the  states  have  a  like  complete  control.  Thus  Congress 
may  prescribe  the  day  and  month  for  holding  the  election,  and 
make  them  the  same  throughout  the  country,  with  the  limita- 
tion that  the  election  must  be  once  in  two  years.  Congress 
may  also  prescribe  whether  the  choice  shall  be  by  single  dis- 
tricts, or  by  a  general  vote  in  each  state ;  and  may,  no  doubt, 
divide  the  states  into  congressional  districts.  Tlie  national 
legislature  has  not,  however,  exercised  the  full  power  con- 
ferred upon  it,  and  most  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
choice  of  Representatives  have  been  left  to  the  separate  states. 
Over  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.  Congress  has  no  control 
further  than  may  be  included  in  the  clause  by  which  the  United 
States  is  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
state. 

§  207.  Here  we  perceive  that  the  general  government  has 
no  voice  in  deciding  who  shall  be  privileged  to  vote  for  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.     The  whole  subject  is  controlled  by 
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Btate  laws.  The  states  will,  of  course,  in  their  own  constitu- 
tions or  statutes,  declare  which  of  their  inhabitants  may  take 
a  part  in  choosing  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  their 
local  legislatures,  and  such  persons  are  entitled  also  to  vote 
for  congressmen  in  that  state. 

We  are  thus  met  by  this  peculiarity  of  the  organic  law,  that 
it  nowhere  attempts  to  define  what  persons  may  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage,  nor  does  it  confer  upon  the  general  goveni- 
ment  any  such  power.  In  the  only  instance  where  provision 
is  made  for  a  popular  election,  the  states  are  left  to  designate 
the  individuals  who  may  unite  in  electing. 

§  208.  This  fact  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  somewhat  com- 
mon notion  that  United  States  citizenship  implies  the  right  of 
voting.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Not  a  vote 
is  cast,  from  one  end  of  the  countty  to  the  other,  by  any  per- 
son in  virtue  merely  of  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  recognizes  the  status  of  citizenship,  and  pro- 
vides for  admitting  foreigners  to  that  condition  ;  but  it  does 
not  create  any  class  of  voters.  What  the  several  states  may 
do  in  this  respect,  is  a  matter  entirely  for  their  own  consider- 
ation. It  is  true,  as  a  fact,  that,  by  the  state  laws,  the  great 
mass  of  voters  for  Representatives  in  Congress  are  white  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  Constitution  for 
this  practice.  A  state  may  deny  to  some  citizens  the  right  of 
snfirage  entirely,  as  most  do  to  the  free  negro,  and  all  do  to 
women  and  minors  ;  or  may  deny  it  to  persons  of  foreign  birth 
for  a  certain  period  after  naturalization,  as  does  New  York. 
Others  still  may  confer  the  privilege  upon  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  do  a  few  of  the  Western 
ltate& 

§  209.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  mere  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  does  not  involve  the  right  of  sufirage.  It  is  also 
plain  that  the  United  States  have  no  power  or  authority  to 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  states  in  determining  what 
class  of  persons  possess  the  ^*  qualifications  '*  for  electors.  The 
state  laws  may  throw  open  the  door  as  wide  as  possible,  oi 
may  place  any  limitation  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  re- 
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publican  form  of  government.  In  some,  ft  property  qualifiea* 
tion  has  been  demanded  from  the  voter,  and  this  practiee  waA 
almost  universal  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  government ;  in  a 
few,  a  literary  or  educational  qualification  is  required.  In  a 
small  number  of  commonwealths,  free  negroes  are  admitted  oa 
an  equality  with  whites ;  in  others,  only  those  who  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  property ;  while  in  most  they  are  rejected 
altogether.^ 

I  210.  Notwithstanding  the  control  over  this  subject  which 
the  Constitution  gives  to  the  states  is  so  great,  so  nearly  abso* 
lute,  it  is  limited  by  Art.  IV.  Sec.  IV.  which  says  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  a  republican  form 
of  government.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  a  state,  under 
pretence  of  prescribing  qualifications  for  electors,  might  place 
the  governmental  power  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  and 
might  erect  such  a  political  fabric  as  was  in  no  respect  repub- 
lican in  form.  Should  this  be  done,  Congress  might  undoubl;-> 
ediy  interfere  in  that  particular  state,  and  restore  a  republicaii 
form.  But  to  say  that  Congress  may  decide  by  a  general  rule 
what  regulations  governing  the  status  of  electors  are  conaistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
may  pass  laws  imposing  those  regulations  upon  the  several 
slates,  is  to  ignore  and  destroy  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  very 
letter  of  the  organic  law.  To  say  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  implies  universal  sufirage,  or  that  it  forbids  tke 
imposition  of  qualifications  which  do  not  directly  afiect  the 
voter's  capacity  to  judge  properly  of  his  political  act  of  voting,, 
is  to  violate  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  inteipretation,  to  blot 
oat  all  history,  to  declare  that  even  the  government  of  Hbe 
United  States  is  not  republican.  The  plain  common  sense 
view  which  the  people  have  always  taken  of  these  provisiona 
is  the  correct  one.  The  clause  '^  the  electors  in  each  state 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
.numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature  "  has  been  uniformly 

1  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  am  speaking  here  of  those  states  alone  which 
remained  true  to  the  Union,  and  which  have  voluntarily  acted  upon  the 
quesdon  of  suffVaf^ ;  I  do  not  include  those  states  which  attempted  to  8»> 
seAe,  and  upon  which  Congress  is  aow  imposiag  oaiversal  suffrage. 
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eimstnied  to  mean  that  the  states  may  decide  who  of  thetr  in- 
habitants shall  vote ;  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  each  commonwealth  to  enlarge  the  class  of  voters 
fmm  time  to  time  as  the  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty  obtamed 
iiiore  power.^ 

^  It  is  not,  however,  quite  trae  that  the  electors  for  members  of  Con- 
gress owe  their  right  to  vote  to  the  state  laws.  It  depends,  in  one  sense 
of  tlie  word,  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  adopts 
the  qualiiicatious  of  voters  preseribed  by  the  several  states.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress  is  not,  therefore,  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  laws  of  the  states.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U.  &  651.  And  Congress  has  power  to  legislate,  as  it  has  done,  in  re- 
gard to  elections,  and  impofle  penalties  upon  officers  of  elections  for  vio- 
lating the  law.  See  Rev.  Sts.,  Title  xxvi.  on  the  Elective  Franchise,  Ex 
parte  Siebold,  loa  U.  S.  371:  £x  parte  Clarice,  100  U.  S.  S99. 

In  the  last  of  these  cases,  an  officer  of  elections,  at  an  election  for  a 
representative  to  Congress  in  the  citj  of  Cincinnati,  was  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  Sec.  5515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Ohio,  in  not  con- 
vejiDg  the  ballot-box,  after  it  had  been  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  county  clerk,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken 
open.  And  it  was  held  according  to  the  decision  in  Ex  parte  Siebold, 
that  Congress  had  power  to  pass  the  law  under  which  the  conviction 
was  had,  and  that  the  circuit  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

Field,  J.,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  (to  this  case  and  Ex  parte  Siebold 
equally)  holds:  **  1st,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  punish  a 
state  officer  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  to  subject  him  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  others,  and  punish  him  for 
resisting  their  interference.  2nd»  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress 
to  make  the  exercise  of  its  punitive  power  dependent  upon  the  leg- 
islation of  the  states, •^^  and  refers  to  New  York  authorities. 

And  in  Siebold 's  case,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  observed,  after  a  considei^ 
ataon  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  of  a  state  to  punish  for  a  single  of- 
fence :  '^  We  have  thus  gone  over  the  principal  reasons  of  a  special 
character  relied  on  by  the  petitioners  for  maintaining  the^  general  prop- 
osition for  which  they  contend  ;  namely,  that  in  the  regulation  of  elec- 
tions for  representatives  the  national  and  state  governments  cannot  co- 
operate, but  must  act  exclusively  of  each  other  ;  so  that,  if  Congress  as- 
sumes to  regulate  the  subject  at  all,  it  must  assume  exclusive  control  of 
the  whole  subject.  The  most  general  reason  assigned,  to  wit,  that  the 
nature  of  sovereignty  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  joint  co-operation  of  two 
sovereigns,  even  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are  mutually  concerned,  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  of  sufficient  force  to  prevent  concurrent  and  bar- 
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§  211.  It  Is  certainly,  however,  an  anomaly  that  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States  should  have  no  control  over 
the  choice  of  its  own  delegates  in  Congress ;  that  it  should  be 
powerless  to  define  the  qualifications  of  congressional  electors. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  defect  in  our  organic  law 
which  needs  amendment ;  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  unfor- 
tunate concession  to  the  theory  of  state  sovereignty  and 
independence.  One  code  of  rules  should  certainly  prevail 
throughout  the  country  to  regulate  the  choice  of  representa- 

monious  action  on  the  part  of  the  national  and  state  goyemments  in  the 
election  of  representatives.  It  is  at  most  an  argument  ab  mconvefiientu 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  forbid  such  co-operation  in  this 
case.  .  .  . 

'*  We  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  principle,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  may,  by  means  of  physical  force,  exercised  through 
its  official  agents,  execute  on  every  foot  of  American  soil  the  powers  and 
functions  that  belong  to  it.  This  necessarily  involves  the  power  to 
command  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  hence  the  power  to  keep  the  peace 
to  that  extent.  This  power  to  enforce  its  laws,  and  to  execute  its  func- 
tions in  all  places,  does  not  derogate  from  the  power  of  the  ptate  to  exe- 
cute its  laws  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  places." 

After  further  remarks  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  allowing  the  fed- 
eral government  to  execute  its  laws,  both  on  persons  or  things,  he  con- 
tinued :  *'  Congress  had  power  to  vest  the  appointment  of  the  supervisors 
in  question  in  the  circuit  courts. 

**  The  doctrine  laid  down  at  the  close  of  counsel's  brief,  that  the  state 
and  nRtional  governments  are  co-ordinate  and  altogether  equal,  on  which 
their  whole  argument,  indeed,  is  based,  is  only  partially  true. 

**  The  true  doctrine,  as  we  conceive,  is  this,  that  whilst  the  states  are 
really  sovereign  as  to  all  matters  which  have  not  been  granted  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United  iStates,  the  Constitution  and  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  latter  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  when  they  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  states, 
they  are  of  paramount  authority  and  obligation.  This  is  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  is  based  ;  and 
unless  it  be  conceded  in  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  the  fabric  of  our  in- 
stitutions, as  it  was  contemplated  by  its  founders,  cannot  stand.  The 
questions  involved  have  respect  not  more  to  the  autonomy  and  existence 
of  the  states,  than  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
government  to  which  every  American  citizen  may  look  for  security  and 
protection  in  every  part  of  the  land."  Clifford  and  Field,  JJ.,  dissented. 
Siebold's  case  was  affirmed  in  Ex  parte  Geissler,  9  Bissell,  492,  and  in 
United  States  v.  Gale,  109  U.  S.  65.    £i>. 
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tives,  and  this  should  be  tiie  work  of  Congress,  or  of  the  people 
in  its  sovereign  capacity.  The  nation  should  dictate  in  the 
selection  of  its  own  le^slators.  The  integrity  of  the  separate 
states  is  sufficiently  guarded  by  allowing  to  each  an  equal  voice 
in  the  Senate,  and  by  permitting  them  to  appoint  Senators, 
and  to  control  the  selection  of  Presidential  electors ;  the  more 
national  branch  of  Congress,  that  which  comes  directly  from 
the  people,  should  be  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  one 
body  politic  which  is  represented  in  the  general  government 

§  212.  Here  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  considerations  upon  the 
curious  result  of  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery  referred  to 
in  §§  195,  196,  and  upon  the  second  amendment  proposed  to 
obviate  that  result.  This  latter  amendment  which  has  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  been  ratified  by  several  state 
legislatures,  is  as  follows :  Art.  XIV.  Sec.  II.  "  Representa- 
tives shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for- 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  tc 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  state." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amendment,  when  adopted, 
would  have  the  effect  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
class  of  new-made  citizens  in  the  Southern  states,  and  to  free 
negroes  in  other  states,  and  thus  to  increase  the  number  of 
voters  for  delegates  to  Congress,  by  making  it  directly  for  the 
interest  of  the  states  to  admit  the  same  class  of  citizens  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  their  own  local  legisla- 
tures, and  for  other  state  officers. 

^  218.  While  this  plan  would,  therefore,  tend  to  accomplish 
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the  object  deaigned,  it  would  do  ao  by  a  Tiolation  of  ideas  and 
principles  which  are  wrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  our  govern- 
ment.  In  regard  to  matters  purely  local,  and  which  do  not 
and  cannot  have  a  national  aspect  or  influence,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  interfere  with  the  separate 
states*  The  Constitution  was  framed  upon  this  idea.  The 
people,  as  the  source  of  all  power,  gave  to  their  central  gov- 
ernment exclusive  control  over  all  subjeots  which  are  national 
and  imperial,  and  to  the  separate  states  a  control  over  all  sub- 
jects which  are  local.  I  deem  this  policy  as  essential  as  is  its 
counterpart,  that  the  several  states  shall  not  interiere  with  the 
nation  in  the  administration  of  its  appropriate  Ainctions.  Now 
the  determining  who  may  vote  for  members  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, and  for  other  state  officers,  is  a  matter  peculiarly  local, 
and  the  United  States  should  not  be  able,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  dictate  rules  theneon  to  the  various  comnMm- 
wealtha.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  determining  who  may 
vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress  is  a  matter  purely  na- 
"  tional,  and  the  several  states  should  not  be  permitted  to  dictate 
rales  thereon  to  the  general  government. 

I  214.  A  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  proposed,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  functions  strictly  belonging  to  the 
states,  but  would  restore  to  its  own  control  functions  that  of 
right  belong  to  the  nation.  Such  a  remedy  would  be  an 
amendment,  not  of  the  clause  apportioning  repreaentatiTM,  but 
of  the  clause  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  congressional  else* 
tors.  An  idea  might  be  borrowed  from  the  seceding  states 
themselves  and  extended  to  its  legitimate  results*  When  the 
constitution  of  the  so-called  Confederacy  was  forifned,  the  con- 
vention perceived  the  impropriety  of  permitting  the  states  to 
have  complete  power  over  the  choice  of  congressmen,  and 
although  their  revolt  was  based  upon  an  assumed  existence  of 
separate  state  sovereignty,  they  imposed  restrictions  upon  tine 
discretion  of  the  several  oommonwealths  in  the  matter  of  dc^ 
termining  who  may  exercise  die  right  of  snfirage.^    In  this 

1  See  Appleton's  A nn,  A  m.  Cycl  for  1 861 ,  p.  1 5S.    The  article  in  question 
restrains  the  several  states  from  allowing  persons  d(  foroign  birth  and  net 
otijeiisof^he  CkM&denrte  8tMlM,  to  v»ft«  for  any  oflber,  civil  or  fMtt 
state  or  federal. 
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BiQgle  fnstftiuoe  thair  example  Is  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  I 
would  go  Airther  and  take  away  the  discretion  altogether. 

§  215.  The  amendment  suggested  is  to  Art  I.  Sec.  II.  § 
1,  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  it  should  read  substantially  as 
follows :  ^^  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  and  the  electors  shall  have  the  qualifications 
which  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  which 
shall  be  un^orm  throughout  all  the  states.*'  The  clause  in 
regard  to  apportionment  may  be  left  as  it  now  stands. 

Thus  should  we  remedy  gny  unequal  consequences  of  the 
amendment  abolishing  slavery ;  Congress  might  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  among  all  free  persons ;  and  at  the  same  time 
purely  state  functions  wpuld  not  b^  interfered  with,  while  a 
symmetry  would  be  given  to  the  organic  law,  which*  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  now  lacking. 

§  216.  Other  Offices,  -^  All  other  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  President  alone^  or  by  the  Heads  of  Departments,  or  by 
Courts  of  Law,  (Art.  II.  Sec.  II.  §  2),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Speaker  and  other  officers  of  the  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  which  are 
chosen  by  those  bodies,  respectively.  (Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  5, 
Sec,IIL§5.) 

sEcnaN  IV. 

0OMB  BULBS  RB8PBGTING  THX  QUALXFIOATIONS  OF  OFVICBB0  AK9 
7»B  OKOAiriZATIQK  OF  TH9  HQUSB^  OF  CON^BJ^SB  4NO  THX 
CONDUCT  OF  BUSINESS  TBB^EBT. 

§  217.  There  are  certain  precise  and  detailed  rules  respect* 
iiig  the  qualifications  of  officers,  and  the  organization  of  the 
houses  of  Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  business  thereby,  which 
do  not  need  jamplification  or  comment,  but  may  be  arranged  in 
order  substantially  in  the  terms  used  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

1.  QmlljUatioM  in  respect  to  Age^  Ottteenship^  and  Inhabitancy, 
The  Preaident  aud  Yioe-Pr^ident  mnrt  be  natmal-boro 
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citizens,  at  least  thirty-fiye  years  of  age.  Art.  11.  Sec.  I.  §  5 ; 
Art.  XII.  of  the  Amendments,  §  3. 

Senators  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age ;  if  of  foreign 
birth  and  naturalized,  must  have  been  citizens  for  at  least 
nine  years;  and  must  when  elected  be  inhabitants  of  the 
state  from  which  they  are  elected.     Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  §  3. 

Representatives  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
if  of  foreign  birth  and  naturalized,  must  have  been  citizens 
for  at  least  seven  years ;  and  must  when  elected  be  inhab- 
itants of  the  state  from  which  they  are  elected.  It  is  not  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  inhabitants  of  the  district  from 
which  they  are  chosen.     Art  I.  Sec.  II.  §  2. 

2.  Terms  of  Office. 

The  President  and  Vice-President,  four  years.  Art  11. 
Sec.  I.  §  1. 

Senators,  six  years.     Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  §  1. 

Representatives,  two  years.     Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  1. 

§  218.  Certain  regulations  respecting  the  organization  of 
Congress,  and  of  each  House. 

There  are  a  few  special  rules  which  apply  to  the  Congress 
as  a  legislative  body :  others  apply  to  each  house  by  itself; 
and  others  still  to  the  members  of  each  house  individually. 

The  Congress,  as  such,  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  the  day  of  meeting  shall  be  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 
Art  I.  Sec.  IV.  §  2. 

Under  this  provision  Congress  may  appoint  two  or  more 
sessions  for  one  year,  and  may  set  any  day  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  sessions. 

§  219.  Rale%  applicable  to  each  House  separately .  —  In  re- 
spect to  the  matters  involved  in  these  rules  each  house  acts 
independently  of  the  other,  and  these  acts  are  not  laws  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  term.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Congress 
could,  by  any  law,  bind  either  house  in  regard  to  these  sub> 
jects  which  are  thus  committed  to  the  discretion  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature. 

Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members.     A  majority  of  each  shall 
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be  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members.     See  Art  I.  Sec.  V.  §  1. 

The  power  given  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes,  each  to  pass  upon  the  va^dity  of  the  elections  of 
its  own  members,  and  upon  their  pergonal  qualifications,  seems 
to  be  unbounded.  But  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  two  houses  together,  as  one  Congress,  cannot  pass  any 
statute  containing  a  general  rule  by  which  the  qualifications 
of  members  as  described  in  the  Constitution,  are  either  added 
to  or  lessened.  Such  a  statute  would  not  seem  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  each  house  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
but  a  judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the 
other  branch.  The  power  is  sufficiently  broad  as  it  stands ; 
indeed  there  is  absolutely  no  restraint  upon  its  exercise  except 
the  responsibility  of  representatives  to  their  constituents.  Un- 
der it  the  House  inquires  into  the  validity  of  elections,  going 
behind  the  certificate  of  returning  officers,  examining  witnesses, 
and  deciding  whether  the  sitting  member  or  the  contestant 
received  a  majority  of  legal  votes.  The  House  has  also  applied 
the  test  of  personal  loyalty  to  those  claiming  to  be  duly  elected 
representatives,  deeming  this  one  of  the  qualifications  of  which 
it  might  judge.  The  Senate  has  also  passed  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  election  of  a  Senator  by  the  legislature  of  his  state, 
determining  whether  th^  choice  had  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  state  law.  This  body  has  also  inquired  into  the  loyalty 
of  a  member,  and  has  expelled  Senators  for  alleged  treasonable 
or  seditious  practices. 

§  220.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  expel  a  member.  Art.  I.  Sec. 
III.  §  2.^ 

1  ThiB  rule  does  not  vest  any  power  in  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatiyes 
to  punish  for  contempt  persons  who  are  not  **  members."  At  least  this  is 
tme  of  a  witness  who  declines  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
in  an  inquiry  ordered  by  the  House,  where  the  subject-matter  is  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  to  investigate.  See  the  very  interest- 
ing case  of  Kilbonrn  v.  Thompson,  108  U.  S.  168,  in  which  some  val- 
uable observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  as  to  the  powers  and 
priTileges  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives.    £d. 
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Under  the^ef  prdri^ions  6iich  hoas«  had  the  etitire  control 
over  its  own  parliamentary  proceedings,  its  methods  of  doing 
business,  its  rules  of  order,  the  observance  of  order  on  its  floor, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  members.  The  power  of  expulsion  is 
unlimited,  and  the  judgment  of  the  two  thirds  majority  is  final. 

§  221.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  A-om  time  to  time  publish  the  sfame,  eixcepting  such  parts  as 
may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  tiie  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  th« 
desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal 
Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  pkce  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  bd 
sitting. 

Neither  of  these  provisions  requires  any  remark,  except  that 
giving  one  fifth  of  the  members  present  the  power  to  demand 
that  the  yeaiS  and  nays  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal.  This  regulation,  simple  in  itself,  is  most  important 
and  salutary.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  acts  of  a  reckless 
or  corrupt  majority.  By  placing  in  the  hands  of  so  small  a 
minority  the  power  to  demand  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  to  make 
a  lasting  record  of  all  votes,  which  shall  go  before  the  people, 
it  keeps  each  member  alive  to  his  personal  responsibiUty  to  his 
constituents,  and  eifectually  pndvents  all  subsequent  eonceal^ 
ment  as  to  acts  for  which  he  may  be  called  in  question. 

§  222.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose,  of 
concur  with   amendments,  as  on  other  bills.     Art.  I.  Sec 

VII.  « 1. 

This  provision  is  substantially  copied  fi*om  the  British  Con* 
stitution.  No  principle  is  more  firmly  settled  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  British  government,  than  the  doctrine  that  tha 
Commons  hold  the  purse.  This  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  has  been  contended  fof 
during  centuries  of  conflict;  it  has  been  thd  instrument  of 
success  in  every  contest  with  the  royal  prerogative;  it  has 
finally  raised  the  Commons  to  a  position  of  absolute  suprem- 
acy above  all  other  departments  of  the  govammant.    And 
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yet  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  importing 
it  into  our  Constitution.  The  whole  frame  of  our  government, 
the  whole  state  of  our  society  is  so  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  no  class  distinction,  no  permanent  conflict 
of  interest  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lower  house  should  be 
more  careful  of  the  public  moneys,  and  more  economical  in 
the  public  expenditures  than  the  Senate.  The  constituents 
which  both  represent  are  finally  the  same,  and  together  bear 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  I  believe  the  opinion  is  becoming 
general  tbat  the  provi«ien  in  question  is  not  Only  uselesd,  but 
is  ma  absolute  bindnince  in  the  coarse  of  leg]8lation4 

^  228.  Itiule9  ofpfiiocMe  to  the  members  of  tM  two  Homsi 
indmriduaUy.  ^^  The  Senatoi^  and  Representadrds  shall  reoeivd 
h  compensation  for  their  services^  to  be  ascertained  by  law^ 
and  pnd  oat  of  the  Tremary  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  Ijreach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  retarn" 
ing  from  the  same  j  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.  Art< 
L  Sec.  VI.  §  L 

The  privilege  from  arrest,  and  from  being  questioned  in  any 
efcber  place  for  any  speech  or  debate,  has  ever  been  considei^d 
indispenflable  to  a  free  representative  government  These  pro« 
visions  in  our  Oonstitution  are  snbdtantiaUy  the  same  as  those 
of  the  English  law. 

^  22i«  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  daring  the  time 
for  which  he  n^as  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
the  aothority  of  the  United  States,  which  shAll  have  been 
oveated,  at  tlie  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increaMl 
daring  sach  time  ;  and  no  perscm  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  Stades  shall  be  a  member  of  either  boose  during  his 
omtinaaflce  in  office.    Art..  I.  See.  YI.  §  2» 

The  latter  of  these  clauses  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
hbW  and  practiee  in  England*  As  Parliament  is  organized  the 
principal  adminiitrative  officers  vnjt9t  be  memben  of  one  or  the 
other  house. 

10 


CHAPTER  m. 

GEMBBAL  LIMITATI0K8  UPON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   GOYERNMENT. 

§  225.  Thus  far,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavored 
to  explain  what  the  Constitution  is,  and  who  were  its  authors ; 
then  passing  from  this  general  survey  to  the  instrument  itself, 
have  exhibited  the  iiindamental  ideas  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  based,  and  described  its  outward 
form  and  structure.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  its  powers. 
In  explaining  and  illustrating  the  positive  powers  which  are 
conferred  by  affirmative  language  of  the  Constitution,  the 
natural  order  requires  us  to  take  up  separately  the  Legislative, 
the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial.  But  before  commencing  this 
special  investigation^  there  are  some  considerations  to  be  sub- 
mitted which  affect  the  whole  government,  which  apply  to  all 
departments  alike. 

§  226.  As  has  already  been  stated  more  than  once,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  powers.  The 
people  have  not  committed  to  it  their  own  complete  functions 
of  legislation  and  administration.  One  portion  they  have  re- 
tained dormant  in  their  own  hands;  special  capacities  and 
attributes  they  have  conferred  upon  the  national  government ; 
the  residue  they  have  intrusted  to  the  separate  states.  In 
order  to  confine  their  immediate  agents  within  the  proper 
bounds,  the  people  have  inserted  in  the  organic  law  various 
restrictions,  stated  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  the  rights  of 
the  individual  shall  be  guarded  from  the  encroachments  of 
power. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  limitations  upon  the 
governmental  power ;  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  nature 
and  the  extent  of  their  negative  influence. 
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They  are  of  two  classes.  1st  Those  which  are  expressed 
in  the  Constitution  in  positive  terms;  and  2d.  Those  which 
are  implied  from  the  general  nature  of  the  government,  and 
the  design  of  the  instrument  by  which  that  government  is 
created. 

SECTION  I. 

BZPRBSS  LIMITATIONS  UPON  THE  WHOLE  GOVERNMENT. 

§  227.  We  are  to  examine  those  restraints  and  limitations 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  general  government  and  are  em- 
bodied in  express  negative  language  of  the  Constitution.  An 
examination  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  organic  law  wiU 
disclose  the  fact  that  most  of  these  express  negative  clauses- 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  and 
the  Judiciary.  Some,  however,  are  confined  in  their  opera- 
tion to  a  single  one  of  these  departments,  generally  to  Congress. 
These  latter  will  be  passed  by  for  the  present,  and  will  be 
examined  in  those  subsequent  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
legislative,  administrative,  or  judicial  functions. 

Q-eneral  Statement  and  Nature  of  these  Limitations. 

§  228.  The  Constitution,  as  proposed  by  the  convention  and 
adopted  by  the  people,  contained  almost  none  of  the  express, 
general,  negative  provisions  which  impose  a  limit  upon  the 
entire  functions  of  the  government.  This  omission  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights  was  made  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  objection 
to  that  instrument  during  the  canvas  which  preceded  its  final 
ratification.  To  meet  this  objection,  it  was  urged  by  the 
authors  of  "  The  Federalist "  and  others,  that  our  whole  Con- 
stitution was  in  itself  a  Bill  of  Rights;  that  no  arguments 
drawn  from  English  history  would  apply  to  our  condition ;  that 
while  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  could  do  every  thing, 
our  own  government  had  only  those  attributes  which  were 
granted  to  it ;  and  that  a  denial  of  express  powers  not  formally 
conferred,  would  be  idle  and  absurd.  These  ai^uments,  how- 
ever, did  not  carry  conviction,  and  immediately  after  the 
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iwett^Uing  of  the  new  Congi^fts,  tanmdmentM  were  ptopased 
nd  speedily  mtifidd,  which  Cotiflitft  in  a  series  of  negatiotid  of 
luAj  aseumed  power  to  perforai  certain  eftamerftted  acts.  These 
express  denials  of  the  eaifsteflctf  of  certain  attribntes  in  the 
general  government,  constitute  our  national  bill  of  rights,  and 
apply  to  each  department,  and  to  all  classes  of  officials.  They 
are  contained  in  the  first  eight  articles  of  the  amendments. 

§  229.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  these  important 
restraints. 

No  form  of  religion  shall  be  establkihed,  nor  shall  the  firee 
exercise  of  religion  be  prohibited.^  The  freedom  of  the  press 
or  of  speech  shall  not  be  abridged.  The  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  shall 
not  be  curtailed.     Art  I. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  bear  and  keep  arms  shall  not  be^ 
infringed.     Art.  II. 

Soldiers  shall  not,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners^  nor  in  time  of  war,  except 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.     Art.  III. 

Unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  persons,  h<msM, 
papers,  and  effects  are  forbidden.  No  warrant  shall  be  issued 
except  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized     Art.  IV. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 

1  The  meaning  and  etfect  of  this  provision  was  vexy  much  considered 
id  the  reeent  tFtab  case  of  Reynolds  v.  United  StatdS,  9S  U.  S.  145. 
The  defendant  b^ing  indicned  for  biguny  la  Utah,  tmder  U<  6.  Rev.  Sts. 
§  5352,  relied  for  his  defence  upon  the  g^und  that  the  praetke  of  polj'g^ 
amy  was  a  part  of  his  religious  belief  ;  but  in  an  interesting  opinion  b/ 
iVaite,  C.  J.,  it  was  held  diat,  if  true,  it  was  no  defence  for  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  code.  And  after  a  historical  review  of  this  provision,  and 
citations  from  Jefferson's  Works,  he  says,  ''  From  that  day  [t.  e,  Dec, 
1788]  to  this  we  think  it  may  safely  be  said  there  never  has  been  a  time 
in  any  State  of  the  Union  when  polygamy  has  not  been  an  offence  againel 
society,  cognizable  by  the  civil  courts  and  punishable  with  more  or  less 
severity.  In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  religious  freedom  was  intended  to  prohibit 
leglslslion  in  respect  to  this  most  important  feature  of  social  life.^' 
P.  195.    £p. 
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infiimorr«  crimtf,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger.  No  person  shall  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation.     Art.  V. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the*  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed; 
and  must  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;  and  must  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ; 
and  may  have  compulsory  process  to  obtain  his  own  wit- 
nesses ;  and  may  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence. 
Art.  VI. 

The  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars. 
Art.  VIL* 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  Art* 
VIIL* 

§  280.  The  separate  states  have  also  adopted  Constitutions 
which  contain  these  or  similar  limitations  upon  the  local  gov- 
ernments. It  is  a  fiict,  therefore,  that  the  entire  legislative  and 
iKlministrative  power  of  the  whole  country,  whether  wielded 

1  Suits  against  the  govenitneut  are  not  suits  at  common  law  within 
the  true  meaniug  of  this  article.  The  gbvernment  caaiiot  be  sued  e^* 
eept  with  its  own  coasent.  It  can  deolave  in  what  coon  it  may  be  sisdd, 
and  prescribe  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the  rulei*  of  practice  to  be 
observed  in  such  suits.  McElrath  v.  United  States,  102  U.  S.  426. 
Therefore  the  Act  of  March  8,  1863,  which  authorizes  the  Court  oi 
Claims,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
against  the  government,  and  also  any  Set-off,  counter-claim,  claim  for 
damages,  or  other  demand  on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the 
claimant,  does  not  violate  the  seventh  ansendment  of  the  Coattitation. 
Mc£lrath  v.  United  States,  supra,   £d. 

'  Other  restrictions  and  limitations  have  sinee  been  imposed,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  stated  hereafter.    £d. 
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by  the  nation  or  by  the  states,  is  subject'  to  restraints  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  those  expressed  in  these  clauses,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  guarded  at  aU  hands 
against  encroachments  from  any  source,  as  much  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
construction  may  not  be  given  to  a  provision  identical  in  lan- 
guage, in  all  the  states ;  the  same  exercise  of  governmental 
power  may  be  regarded  in  one  commonwealth  as  in  accordance 
with,  and  in  another  as  opposed  to,  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
forms  a  part  of  both  constitutions.  This  is  a  result  which 
must  flow  from  the  delegation  of  functions  to  bodies  politic  that 
are  in  a  measure  independent  of  each  other. 

To  wham  are  these  negative  Provisions  addressed  f 

§  281.  The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself,  and  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  answer,  is,  upon  whom  are  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  just  quoted,  binding  ;  to  whom 
are  they  addressed  ?  They  are  expressed  in  the  most  general 
language ;  do  they  therefore  restrain  the  states  as  well  as  the 
nation  ?  or  are  they  only  applicable  to  the  latter  ?  This  ques- 
tion has  not  often  arisen  in  a  practical  form,  for  as  the  state 
constitutions,  with  few  exceptions,  have  contained  the  whole 
of  these  muniments  of  individual  liberty,  their  legislatures  have 
been  restrained  by  their  own  organic  laws,  if  not  by  that  of 
the  nation.  But  the  question  may  easily  assume  a  very  prac- 
tical form  and  become  of  paramount  importance.  A  state 
whose  constitution  contains  limitations  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  ftindamental  law  of  the  nation,  may,  through  its  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  judicial  departments,  put  an  inter- 
pretation upon  these  provisions  which  is  oppressive  to  its  own 
inhabitants  and  destructive  of  their  liberties.  Could  these 
inhabitants  appeal  to  the  national  authorities,  and  bring  these 
negations  of  the  national  Constitution  to  bear  upon  the  local 
government  ? 

Or  the  state  may  abolish  these  restrictions  in  its  own  organic 
law,  and,  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  leave  its  govornment  free 
to  act  at  pleasure.     There  is  certainly  a  growing  feeling  that 
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the  methods  of  administering  justice  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
eases,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  our  English  ancestors, 
are  too  cumbersome,  and  are  as  often  hindrances  as  helps  to 
the  right.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic would  be  advanced  bj  abolishing  the  grand  jury,  and  trial 
by  jury,  and  introducing  the  more  severe  methods  which  are 
used  in  the  continental  nations  of  Europe.  If  public  opinion 
in  any  state  should  become  ripe  for  such  a  change,  could  that 
state  so  amend  its  own  constitution  as  to  abolish  all  of  this 
time-honored  procedure,  and  allow  a  person  to  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  offence,  without  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  ?  Could  the  state 
deprive  the  accused  of  the  trial  by  jury,  or  compel  him  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself?  Could  the  state  take  the  private 
property  of  its  inhabitants  without  making  just  compensation  ? 
or  deprive  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law?  or  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments?  Some  of  the  assumptions  contained 
in  this  series  of  questions  may  well  be  called  impossible ;  but 
others  are  certainly  within  the  range  of  probability. 

§  282.  The  answer  is  that  the  general  limitations  contained 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  which  have  been 
quoted,  have  reference  only  to  the  national  government,  and 
do  not  apply  to  the  several  states.  They  were  not  intended 
as  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  local  commonwealths, 
but  only  upon  the  various  departments  which  administer  the 
public  affairs  of  the  entire  nation,  and  which  were  created 
by  the  organic  law.  So  far,  then,  as  the  states  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  express  provisions  in  the  Constitution  specially  ad- 
dressed to  them,  or  upon  those  implied  in  the  whole  scope  of 
that  instrument  and  in  the  grants  of  power  to  the  general 
government,  they  may  regulate  their  own  internal  economy 
as  seems  best  to  themselves.  The  United  States  are  forbidden 
either  by  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  departments, 
to  deprive  a  person  of  any  of  the  immunities  and  privileges 
guarded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  states  may,  in  respect  to 
their  own  inhabitants,  if  consistent  with  their  own  organic  laws, 
infringe  upon  them  all. 
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§  233.  This  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  supported  by 
the  judgments  both  of  the  national  and  the  local  courts.  In 
the  case  of  Barron  v.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  ^  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  gave  an  authoritative  interpretation 
to  these  clauses.  The  facts,  it  is  tru^,  applied  only  to  one 
provision,  —  that  which  forbids  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  just  oompensation.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
that  the  city  of  Baltimore  had  taken  his  property  for  public 
use  witJiout  just  compensation,  and  that  a  statute  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  authoriasing  the  act  was  void  as  being 
opposed  to  the  negative  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion already  quoted*  The  reasoning  of  the  court  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  these  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Cf  J*  Marshall  says ;  ^^  The  plaintiff  contends  that  the  case 
comes  within  that  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  inhibits  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
iQjse  without  just  compensation.  He  insists  that  this  amend- 
ment, being  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  ought  to  be 
^  construed  as  to  restrain  the  legislative  power  of  a  state  as 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  question  thus  pre- 
sented is,  we  think,  of  great  importance,  but  not  of  much 
difficulty*  The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
government,  and  not  for  the  government  of  the  individual 
atates.  Each  state  established  a  constitution  for  itself,  and, 
ia  that  constitution,  provided  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
on  the  powers  of  its  particular  government,  as  its  judgment 
dictated.  The  people  of  the  United  States  framed  such  a 
government  for  the  United  States  as  they  supposed  best 
adapted  to  their  sittiation,  and  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  interests.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  on  this  govern- 
ment were  to  be  exercised  by  itself;  ^nd  the  limitations  on 
power,  if  expressed  in  general  terms,  are  naturally,  and  we 
think  necessarily,  applicable  to  the  government  created  by  the 
instrument.  They  are  limitations  of  power  granted  in  the  in 
strument  itself^  not  of  distinct  governments,  framed  by  differ 
^t  persons^  and  for  different  purposes.    If  these  propositions 

1  7  Pet.  243. 
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are  correct,  the  fifth  amendment  mnst  be  understood  as  re* 
straining  the  power  of  the  general  goyernment,  not  as  appli- 
cable to  the  states.  In  their  several  constitutions  they  have 
imposed  such  restrictions  upon  their  respective  governments,  as 
their  wisdom  suggested ;  such  as  they  deemed  most  proper  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  they  judge  e](cla8ively« 
and  with  which  others  interfere  no  fariiber  than  they  are  iup" 
posed  to  have  a  common  interest*' 

§  234.  The  inteipr^tieu  thus  formally  given  by  the  Su* 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  auti)oritative  and  final, 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  judgments  of 
state  tribunals.  In  New  York  it  was  decided  by  the  Suprease 
Court  in  the  case  of  Murphy  v*  The  People,^  that  a  statute 
of  that  state,  providing  for  the  summary  trial  and  convio* 
tion  of  a  person  charged  with  petty  larceny,  not  being  op* 
posed  to  the  local  constitution,  was  not  controlled  by  any 
of  the  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  In 
the  case  of  Barker  v.  The  People,^  the  subject  was  consid* 
ered  and  decided  by  the  Court  of  Krrors  —  then  the  tri- 
bunal of  last  resort— ^ of  the  same  state.  Barker  had  been 
indicted  and  convicted  for  the  offence  of  sending  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel.  The  punishment  awarded  by  the  statute  was, 
that  the  party  so  convicted  ^^  shall  be  incapable  of  holding,  or 
being  ett^'ted  t04  any  post  of  proiit,  trust,  or  emolument,  ciivil 
or  military,  under  this  state."  The  defendant  insisted  that 
this  statute  was  in  derogation  of  that  clause  in  the  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  forbids  the  inflietion 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  ^  The  court  arrived  at  the 
oondusion  that  the  provision  in  question  only  regulates  th# 
li^dative  and  judicial  action  of  the  United  States,  and  ba9 
no  application  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  a  state. 
The  same  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  James  v.  The  Commonweallii.'  It  has  also 
be^  decided  in  New  York  and  in  Conneeticut,  that  the  pro* 
visicms  of  the  amendments,  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
in  suits  at  common  law,  wber^  the  amrant  in  oontrpvemy  ex« 

1  2  Cow.  815.  •  8  Cow.  866.  •  18  8.  &  K.  MO. 
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ceed  twenty  dollars,  the  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  are 
restrictive  only  upon  the  general  government  and  its  officers.^ 
§  285.  The  rule  of  interpretation  is  thus  firmly  established, 
but  the  rule  itself  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  one.  The 
United  States,  as  the  sovereign,  as  supreme  over  all  state  gov- 
ernments, should  be  able  to  afford  complete  protection  to  its 
citizens.  It  is  not  enough  that  this  protection  should  be  ex* 
tended  to  citizens  while  abroad ;  it  should  be  as  powerful  at 
home.  The  citizen  should  be  guarded  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  civil  rights  of  life,  liberty,  limb,  and  property,  against  the 
unequal  and  oppressive  legislation  of  the  states.-  The  rule 
under  consideration,  taken  in  connection  with  another  princi- 
ple which  I  will  now  merely  mention,  effectually  prevents  the 
national  courts  from  maintaining  the  rights  of  citizens  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  states,  so  far  as  those  rights  are 
affected  by  positive  restrictions.  This  second  principle  was 
briefly  alluded  to  in  §  144.  In  respect  to  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  national  tribunals  is  final  and  conclusive,  and  to  their 
judgments  the  state  legislatures  and  courts  must  yield.  But 
in  respect  to  cases  arising  solely  under  state  laws,  where  the 
national  Constitution  is  not  brought  in  question,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  courts  is  not  final  and  conclusive, 
^'  and  their  decisions  are  based  upon,  and  follow,  the  expositions 
of  those  laws  which  have  been  made  by  the  state  judiciary. 

§  236.  To  illustrate :  in  a  case  arising  under  the  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  forbidding  a  state  to  pass  bills  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  laws,  or  law^  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract, the  Supreme  Court  would  finally  and  absolutely  decide 
the  question  whether  a  given  state  statute  was  in  fact  opposed 
to  these  clauses,  and  would  not  be  bound  at  all  by  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  the  state  courts  upon  the  same  matter  in 
controversy.*  The  national  government  may  thus  give  its 
citizens  complete  protection  against  the  state  legislation  which 
is  inhibited  by  these  salutary  provisions.     But  in  a  case  arising 

1  See  also  Edwards  o.  Elliott,  21  Wall.  582,  557  ;  Pearson  r.  Tewdall, 
95  U.  S.  294,  and  many  other  cases  to  the  same  effect.    En. 
'  See  Wright  v.  Nagle,  101  U.  S.  791. 
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under  the  clanse  in  a  state  constkution  which  forbids  a  person 
to  be  deprived  of  life^  liberty,  or  property  withoai  due  proeeas 
of  law,  the  Supreme  Covrt  of  the  Uniied  States  cannot  pass 
directly  and  mdependeotly  upon  the  qnesticm  whether  a  given 
state  statute,  or  a  giiren  act  dene  under  the  autiierity  of  the 
state,  10  opposed  to  this  danse,  but  most  defer  tct,  and  be  coo- 
troUed  by,  the  judgments  of  the  eeucts  of  the  aaoie  common- 
wealth which  have  settled  the  conBtraetion  given  to  their  own 
organic  kw.  Here  is  plainly  a  vast  fieM  open  for  injustice  and 
oppression  by  individual  status,  which  die  nation  has  now  no 
flseans  of  poeventing.  Thus,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  eon^ 
stittttion  of  a  certain  state  eontains  clauses  securing  to  the 
people  the  right  of  keeping  and  bearing  arms ;  and  declaring 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty^  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Let  it  also  be  supposed  that  the 
legislatttre  of  the  same  state  passes  statutes  by  which  certain 
classes  of  ike  inhabitants  —  say  negroes  —  adre  required  to 
uirrender  their  arms,  and  are  forbidden  to  keep  and  bear  them 
under  certain  penalties ;  and  also  statutes  by  which  the  same 
class  of  persons  are  required  to  be  hired  out  and  to  labor  in  a 
certain  prescribed  manner,  and  in  ease  of  failure  to  comply 
with  these  regulations,  these  persons  are  declared  to  be 
vagrants,  and  liable  to  be  seized,  and  by  a  soinmary  proeeedr 
ing,  bound  out  to  service  for  a  term  of  yeai».  An  individual 
of  die  class  mentioned  in  these  statutes  incurs  some  or  all  of 
their  penalties ;  is  proeeeued  against.  He  insists  that  the  staA» 
utes  in  question  are  opposed  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  staAe 
oonstitation ;  the  local  courts  settle  the  law  against  him,  and 
hold  that  all  this  legblation  is  in  conformity  with  the  organk 
l«w  of  the  commonwealth.  Now,  this  person  could  obtain  no 
vedress  firom  the  national  courts  under  the  amendments  to  ^ 
United  States  Constitution  which  we  are  considering.  What* 
ever  miglit  be  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  must  administer 
the  local  law  ae  it  has  been  administered  by  the  local  judiciary. 

^  237.  This  is  a  result  which  is  disnuying,  and  a  remedy  is 
needed.  Snch  a  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  question  of  its  adop- 
tion is  now  pending  before  the  people.^    The  first  section  of 

^  Since  this  was  written  die  ameadment  has  bean  adopted,  and  has 
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the  proposed  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con* 
Btitution  is  in  these  words :  ^^  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  I  consider  this  amendment  to  be  by  far 
more  important  than  any  which  has  been  adopted  since  the 
organization  of  the  government,  except  alone  the  one  abolish- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery.  It  would  give  the  nation  com- 
plete power  to  protect  its  citizens  against  local  injustice  and 
oppression ;  a  power  which  it  does  not  now  adequately  possess, 
but  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  should  be  conferred  upon  it. 
Nor  would  this  amendment  interfere  with  any  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  individ- 
ual states.  When  the  Constitution  has  from  the  beginning 
contained  prohibitions  upon  the  power  of  the  states  to  pass 
bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  it  is  strange  that  a  provision  forbidding 
acts  which  deprive  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  was  not  also  inserted  at  the  outset ;  it 
is  more  than  strange  that  any  objection  can  be  urged  against 
the  proposition  to  now  remedy  the  defect. 

§  288.  The  constitutional  guaranties  contained  in  the  first 
eight  amendments,  being  thus  solely  intended  as  barriers 
against  any  encroachments  of  the  general  government  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  are  binding  with  equal  force  upon 
the  legislature,  upon  the  executive,  and  upon  the  judiciary. 
The  will  of  the  people  has  spoken  through  their  organic  law, 
and  the  government  which  they  have  created,  and  even  them* 
selves  who  called  that  government  into  being,  must  alike  bow 
to  these  declarations  of  right.  Furthermore,  as  the*clauses  in 
question  are  mandatory  and  peremptory  in  their  nature,  and 
directed  at  once  to  each  branch  of  the  government,  they  re- 
quire no  statute  of  Congress,  decision  of  judge,  or  act  of  Pres- 
ident, to  execute  them,  and  give  them  binding  efficacy.     They 

given  rise  to  much  judicial  investigation  and  interpretation,  which  are  re* 
ferred  to  hereafter  in  sections  256  a  and  post.    £d. 
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execute  themselTes  without  the  aid  of  an  inferior  law.  Any 
proceeding  of  the  government  in  derogation  of  their  command 
would  be  Toid ;   any  proceeding  declaratory  would  be  useless. 

Examination  and  Discussian  of  these  lAmitaiwns. 

^  289.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss,  in  a  brief  manner,  the 
meaning  and  nature  of  these  several  restrictions,  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  incorporated  into  the  organic  law,  the 
dangers  they  were  intended  to  guard  against,  and  the  extent 
of  their  application.  It  may  be  remarked  that  whatever  con- 
struction is  given  to  these  clauses,  will  also  apply  to  the  same 
or  similar  provisions  in  the  state  constitutions. 

1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  The 
object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  a  well-armed  militia.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  free  governments  to  dispense,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  standing  armies,  and  to  rely  for  their  defence, 
both  against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  turbulence,  upon 
the  militia.  Regular  armies  have  always  been  associated  with 
despotism.  But  a  militia  would  be  useless  unless  the  citizens 
were  enabled  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  warlike 
weapons.  To  preserve  this  privilege,  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  ability  to  oppose  themselves  in  military  force  against 
the  usurpations  of  government,  as  well  as  against  enemies  from 
without,  that  government  is  forbidden  by  any  law  or  proceed- 
ing to  invade  or  destroy  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  But 
all  such  provisions,  all  such  guaranties,  must  be  construed  with 
reference  to  their  intent  and  design.  This  constitutional  inhi- 
bition is  certainly  not  violated  by  laws  forbidding  persons  to 
carry  dangerous  or  concealed  weapons,  or  laws  forbidding  the 
accumulation  of  quantities  of  arms  with  the  design  to  use  them 
in  a  riotous  or  seditious  manner.  The  clause  is  analogous  to 
the  one  securing  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Freedom, 
uot  license,  is  secured  ;  the  fair  use,  not  the  libellous  abuse,  is 
protected. 

^  240.  2.  The  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  privato  citizens 
is  forbidden  in  time  of  peace,  and  only  allowed  in  time  of  war 
when  done  according  to  law.     This  provision  is  of  more  his* 
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torical  interest  than  practieai  impertance.  It  was  liorrowed 
from  the  Petition  of  Right,  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  under  whom  tlie  practice  of  billieting  soldien 
upon  the  citizens  had  grown  to  be  an  enormous  abuse. 

^  24t.  8.  UnreasonabtQ  searches  and  seizures  are  fi^rbidden, 
and  no  warrants  of  search  or  arrest  must  issue  except  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath,  and  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized. 

This  provision  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  admini»* 
tration  of  justice.  It  protects  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
citizen  against  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  set  in  motion  by 
mere  suspicion  or  surmise.  It  demands  some  proof  to  substan* 
tiate  a  charge  before  the  machinery  of  the  law  is  set  in  motion, 
and  requires  that  some  person  shall  assume  the  responsibility 
of  sustaining  the  charge  by  his  oath.  It  prevents  all  vague 
accusations  by  insisting  that  die  person  or  thing  to  be  seized^ 
or  the  place  to  be  searched,  shall  be  particularly  described. 

This  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  particularly  aimed  at 
what  were  known  in  the  English  law  as  general  warmntB. 
These  general  waiTants  were  used  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  political  oflbnces,  and  were  issued  by  the  government,  di- 
recting the  ofBcers  to  search  all  suspected  places,  and  seize  all 
suspected  persons,  without  describing  any  place  or  person. 
The  execution  of  the  warrant  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  the 
individual  who  had  it  in  charge.  Although  these  warrants 
were  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  common 
law,  and  destructive  of  individual  rights,  and  liable  tx)  become 
instruments  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  official^ 
they  continued  in  use  down  to  a  time  immediately  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution.  The  practice  was  finally  declared  ille> 
gal  by  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  during  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Money  t^.  Leach.^  The  case 
arose  on  a  warrant  issued  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
requiring  the  oiBcers  ^^  to  make  diligent  search  for  the  authoN 
and  publishers  "  of  a  certain  seditious  libel,  ^^  and  them  or  any 
of  them  having  found,  to  apprehend  and  seize,  together  with 
their  papers." 

^  3  Burr.  1742.    And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Crotty,  10  Allen,  40S,  and 
cases  cited. 
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I  242.  4.  The  coarse  of  proceeding  in  criminal  trials  for  all 
offences  except  those  of  a  petty  character^  is  established :  an 
indictment  or  presentment  by  a  grand  jury  as  the  initiative ;  a 
vpeedy  and  public  trial  of  the  accusation  by  a  jury  ;  informa- 
tion as  to  the  natare  of  the  charge  ;  public  examination  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  ; 
opportunity  fbr  the  prisoner  to  procure  bis  own  wiUiesses ;  to 
maintain  silence  respecting  the  hnputed  crime,  and  to  be  de- 
fended by  counsel* 

It  is  thus  that  the  Cimetitutioa  endeavors  to  protect  the 
libeities  of  the  citizen  against  saij  oppressive  acts  of  the  gov- 
emflnenty  by  absolutely  i»*ahibiting  that  government,  through  its 
officers,  from  deciding  first,  whether  a  person  shall  be  put  upon 
trial  for  an  alleged  offence^  and  secondly,  wheliier  be  is  guilty 
of  the  offence  which  may  be  alleged  against  him.  Both  of  these 
questions  must  be  determined  by  bodies  of  men  chosen  from  the 
people  at  large.  The  grand  jury  as  the  accusers,  and  the  petit 
jury  as  the  judges  of  the  fact,  are  a  part  of  the  English  system 
of  administering  justice^  and  have  been  thence  borrowed  by 
us.  No  doubt  they  have  been  greatly  instrumental  ia  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  the  British  subject.  It  may  well  be 
questioned,  however,  if  the  ^rand  jury  is  not  now  so  cumber^ 
some  and  inefficient,  that  any  theoretical  advantages  which  may 
flow  from  it,  are  not  far  outweighed  by  the  practical  defects 
and  hindrances  which  are  inseparable  from  its  use  in  adminis- 
tering the  criminal  law*  Indeed,  it  has  been  already  abolished 
in  some  states.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  arlso,  that  some 
otiievs  of  these  time-bonored  p'inciples  of  English  and  Aroer* 
ican  criminal  procedure  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  are 
obstacles  to  the  proper  investigation  and  punishment  of  crime. 
The  provision  tliat  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself  can  only  be  supported  by  that  intense 
reverence  for  the  past  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  overcome. 
This  ancient  rule  of  the  En^ish  law  has  b%en  entirely  repu- 
diated in  civil  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  preserving  it  in 
criminal  trials.  A  judicial  trial  is  in  theory,  and  should  be  in 
fact,  a  means  <^  ascertaining  the  truth ;  but  this  maxim  of  the 
law  closes  at  once  the  most  direct  and  certain  road  which  leads 
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to  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  (hmbt  tliat  the  states  will 
gradually  abandon  this  provision,  and  reject  it  from  their  con- 
stitutions. 

§  242  a.  The  fifth  amendment  also  declared  that  **  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in* 
famous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except,"  etc.,  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
^^  infamous  crime  "  was  much  discussed  in  a  very  recent  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  held  to  include  any  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  tei*m  of 
years ;  ^  and  not  to  be  limited  merely  to  crimes  which 
were  subject  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  or  which 
disabled  a  person  from  being  a  witness  in  court. 

§  243.  The  fifth  amendment  excepts  firom  its  operation  a 
class  of  cases  ;  and  this  exception  applies  in  fact  to  the  whole 
course  of  criminal  investigations  as  regulated  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  These  cases  are  those  ^^  ai*ising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger."  It  is  evident  that  the  navy  and  regular 
army,  at  all  times,  and  the  militia  when  in  actual  public  ser- 
vice, cannot  be  governed  by  the  code  of  laws  which  applies  to 
the  great  body  of  citizens.  Military  exigencies  require,  not 
individual  liberty,  but  subordination,  obedience.  The  very 
rules  which  are  fi-amed  to  protect  the  individual  rights  of  the 
people,  would  destroy  an  army.  The  Constitution,  therefore, 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  of  the  militia  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.'  These  rules  constitute  that  de- 
partment of  the  municipal  law  known  as  the  "  Military  Law  ; " 
and  the  methods  of  trial  and  punishment  are  military  in  their 
character. 

§  244.  5.  No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb  for  the  same  offence.  The  same  guaranty  is  contained 
in  most  or  all  of  the  state  constitutions ;  indeed,  the  general 

*  Ex  parte  Wilson,  114  U.  S.  417,  in  which  a  very  exhaustive  and 
valuable  opinion  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray.  See  also  Nolan's  case, 
122  Mass.  830;  Commonwealth  v.  Horregan,  127  Mass.  450.    Ed. 

s  Const  Art.  I.  Sec.  VIIL 
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maxim  which  includes  this  particular  case,  is  as  old  as  the 
common  law.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  quote  or  comment  upon 
the  many  cases  which  have  given  a  construction  to  this  clause. 
The  rule  which  is  settled  by  them  all  is,  that  a  person  shall 
not  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence  after  a  verdict 
of  conviction  or  acquittal  has  passed  upon  him.  But  this  rule 
must  be  taken  with  the  following  exceptions  :  After  acquittal 
the  state,  or  the  United  States,  cannot  procure  the  case  to  be 
reviewed  for  any  error  committed  by  judge  or  jury,  and  obtain 
a  new  trial ;  for  this  would  be  to  put  the  party  twice  in  jeop- 
ardy. But  after  conviction,  the  accused  may,  if  error  has 
been  committed,  obtain  a  new  trial ;  and  such  new  trial  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  second  jeopardizing  of  the  prisoner. 

^  245.  6.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law.^ 

The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  state  constitutions. 
It  was  borrowed  from  Magna  Charta,  and  appears  in  that  cele- 
brated instrument  in  the  following  form  :  "  Nullus  liber  homo 
capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,  aut  dissaisiatur,  aut  utlagetur,  ant 
exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nee  super  eum  ibimus, 
nee  super  eum  mittemus,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium 
suorum,  vel  per  legem  terrsB."  No  freeman  can  be  taken, 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner injured,  nor  will  we  proceed  against  him,  unless  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  phrase,  "  law  of  the  land,"  as  originally  used,  referred 
to  the  trial  by  wager  of  battle  or  by  ordeal,  as  distinguished 
from  trial  by  one's  peers  ;  but  it  has  long  been  settled  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  that  under  the  modem  law  and  institu- 
tions, this  phrase,  and  "  due  process  of  law,"  are  identical  in 
knport.  Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  their  mean- 
ing and  application. 

§  246.  It  is  plain  that  any  statute  which  Congress  or  legis- 
lature may  see  fit  to  pass,  is  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  "  duo  process  of  law,"  or 

^  The  force  and  effect  of  these  words  are  more  fully  stated  hereafter 
in  considerint?  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  ConstitDtion.  See  post 
S66  a,  etc    £d. 

U 
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^^  the  lamr  of  the  lancL''  Otherwiie  thk  safeguardjof  privato 
rights  would  become  a  mere  empty  focm.  (^oe  procesg  cf  law 
implies,  primarily  and  principally,  thait  regular  coacse  of  judi- 
cial proceeding  to  which  oar  fathers  were  accBstoned  at  the 
time  the  Constitiadiiofi  was  framed ;  and,  secondly,  and  in  a 
aobordinabe  degree^  t^ose  more  somtnary  BMasnres,  which  are 
not  strictly  judicial,  but  which  had  long  been  known  in  the 
English  lawy  and  which  were  in  faamiliar  use  when  the  Consti- 
UUtion  was  adepAed.  These  summary  measures  generally, 
though  not  uniyersally,  form  a  part  of  that  mass  of  regulatietis 
which  many  juridical  writers  term  Police,  and  which  relate  to 
tbe  pneservation  of  public  quiet,  good  ordeB^  health,  and  the 
like.  The  regular  judicial  proceedings,  whieh  thus  constitute 
due  process  of  law,  differed  in  different  courts,  but  they  were 
all  well  known  and  acknowledged.  They  all  required  a  judi^ 
cial  trial  to  determine  the  rights  of  parties,  a  public  charge,  an 
opportunity  to  answer,  and  a  verdict  of  jury  or  decision  of 
judge.  It  mufit  not  be  understood  that  trial  by  jury  is  an 
essential  element  in  due  process  of  law.  Courts  of  equity  and 
admiralty  dispensed  with  this  method  of  determining  the  facts 
in  litigations ;  while  in  common  law  eases^  and  in  erlniinal 
trials,  it  was  in  general  use. 

The  summary  measures  which  may  form  a  part  of  due  pro- 
cess of  law  are  those  which  have  been  admitted  from  the  very 
necessities  of  the  ease,  to  protect  society  by  abating  nuisances, 
preserving  health,  warding  off  imminent  danger,  and  the  like, 
when  the  slower  and  more  &rmal  proceedijigs  of  the  courts 
would  be  ineffectual.  Such  measures  of  administration  have 
been  common  in  England  since  the  epoch  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  in  this  country  from  the  c4>lonial  times.  Still,  no  statute 
of  Congress  or  of  a  state  legislature  authorizing  such  summary 
methods  would  be  in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law, 
unless  these  meljx>ds  were  substantially  identical  with  those  in 
existence  when  ihe  Constitution  was  framed,  and  which  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  people  who  adopted  the  organic  law. 

^  247.  The  cases  which  have  given  a  definition  or  illustra 
lions  of  due  process  of  law  are  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and,  at 
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they  substantially  agree  in  their  condlusions,  I  shall  only  re- 
fer to  a  few,  in  which  the  judges  have  expressed  themselves 
with  great  clearness,  precision,  and  accuracy.  J^Li^  Webster  \^  \ 
thus  defined  the  phrase :  "  By  the  law  of  the  land  is  raoai 
clearly  intended  the  general  law  which  hears  before  it  con- 
demns;  which  prpceedijiEon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment 
only  after  trial.  K^he  meaning  is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold 
his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  under  the  protection  of  general 
rules  which  govern  'ftocle^y^  Every  thing  which  may  pass 
under  the  form  of  an  enactment  is  not  the  law  of  the  land/' 
*  -^  -3lr.  Justice  Bronson^  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  that 
ever  sat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  New  York,  thus  defined  the 
phrase  in  Porter  t;.  Taylor :  ^  "  The  words  *  by  the  law  of  the 
land  '  do  not  mean  a  statute  passed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  wrong.  That  construction  would  render  the  restriction 
absolutely  nugatory,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  Constitution  into 
mere  nonsense.  The  meaning  of  the  section  seems  to  be,  that 
no  member  of  the  state  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights  and 
privileges,  unless  the  matter  shall  be  adjudged  against  him 
upon  trial  had  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  It 
must  be  ascertained  judicially  that  he  has  forfeited  his  privi- 
leges, or  that  some  one  else  has  a  superior  title  to  the  property 
he_possesses,  before  either  of  them  can  be  taken  from  him. 
^[The^words,  due  process  of  law,  cannot  mean  less  than  a  prose- 
cution or  suit  according  to  the  prescribed  forms  and  solemnities 
for  ascertaining  guilt,  or  determining  the  title  to  property.^ 

§  248.  This  language  must  be  taken  with  the  important  lim- 
itation, that  the  forms  and  solemnities  required  must  be  such  as 
were  essentially  in  existence  at  the  time  of  forming  the  Con- 
stitution, as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  means  of  administering  jus- 
tice, ^ifierent  courts  employed  different  methods  of  proced- 
ure, and  were  appropriate  for  the  determination  of  different 
classes  of  rights.  Bqt  the  essential  elements  in  all  judicial 
proceedings  were  the  same.;  The  legislature  may  change  the 
outward  form,  the  mere  practice,  but  cannot  alter  the  snb- 
itBice  without  interfering  with  the  doe  prtjcess  of  law. 

But  the  definitions  and  descriptions  qtroted  would  give  a 
J  4  Hill^  UO, 
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one-sided  view  of  the  phrase  imder  consideration,  unless  it  be 
remembered  that  they  refer  to  one  branch  only  of  due  process 
of  law, —  that  which  consists  in  orderly  judicial  proceedings, — 
and  do  not  apply  to  the  more  summary  and  quasi-judicial  mode-^ 
which  are  also  supported  by  the  constitutional  requirement. 
The  legality  of  these  latter  is  sustained  by  the  highest  authority. 

§  .249.  The  following  language  was  used  in  Wynehammer 
i;.  The  People,^  a  case  decided  with  great  consideration  by  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  New  York :  "  I  doubt  whether  this 
clause  necessarily  imports  a  jury  trial  as  a  part  of  all  due 
process  of  law.  If  it  does,  then  it  is  difScult  to  say  on  what 
ground  equity  proceedings,  in  which  trial  by  jury  is  quite 
unusual,  and  by  which  men  are  often  deprived  of  property, 
can  be  sustained." 

In  Murray's  Lessee  v.  The  Hoboken  Land  Co.,^  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  examined  this  whole  subject 
with  great  care,  and  gave  an  authoritative  interpretation  to 
the  clause.  The  case  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  con- 
troversy related  to  the  title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land.  The 
land  had  been  formerly  owned  by  a  person  who  was  a  public 
officer  of  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  a  general 
statute  of  Congress  authorizing  the  proceeding,  this  land  had 
been  seized  and  sold  by  a  process  called  a  distress  warrant, 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  against  this  public 
officer,  on  account  of  an  alleged  balance  due  from  him  to  the 
United  States,  although  this  balance  had  not  been  ascertained 
by  any  trial,  nor  had  the  warrant  been  issued  in  any  judicial 
investigation.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  claimed  the  land 
by  virtue  of  this  sale.  The  original  owner  subsequently 
transferred  the  land,  and  the  other  party  succeeded  to  the 

^  S  Kern.  425. 

*  18  How.  272.  In  the  late  case  of  Barton  v,  Barbour,  104  U.  S. 
126,  it  was  held  that  a  court  of  equity  might  determine  issues  of  fact 
growing  out  of  the  administration  of  trust  property  in  its  control,  without 
a  trial  by  jury.  And  therefore  it  was  thought  that  a  plaintiff  in  an  action 
for  personal  injuries  against  the  receivers  of  an  insolvent  railroad  com- 
pany, who  had  been  appointed  by  a  court  of  equity,  had  net  a  constita- 
tional  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but  that  the  whole  question  of  liability  might 
be  decided  by  the  court  alone.    Miller,  J.,  dissenting.    £d. 
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rights  thus  created.  The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
the  statute  of  Congress  and  the  summary  proceeding  of  seiz- 
ure and  sale  under  it  were  in  accordance  with  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  requiring  due  process  of  law.  After  stating 
that  the  phrase  was  equivalent  to  the  other  words,  "  the  law 
of  the  land,"  and  that  its  meaning  was  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  practice  of  the  English  legislature  and  courts  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  and  after  referring  to  many 
statutes  of  England  and  of  the  American  states  similar  to  the 
one  under  review,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  concludes  as  follows : 
**  Though  due  process  of  law  generally  implies  and  includes 
actor,  reus,  judex,  regular  allegations,  opportunity  to  answer, 
and  a  trial  according  to  some  settled  judicial  proceedings,  yet 
this  is  not  universally  true.  There  may  be,  and  wc  have 
seen  that  there  are,  cases  under  the  law  of  England  after 
Magna  Charta,  and  as  it  was  brought  to  this  country  and 
acted  on  here,  in  which  process  in  its  nature  final  issues 
against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  certain  public  officers 
without  any  such  trial."  The  statute  of  Congress  was  held 
to  be  valid.  ([TKTs  case  fully  and  necessarily  sustains  the  posi- 
tion, that  nietEods  which  had  been  known  to  the  English 
and  American  law,  and  were  familiar  to  the  people  at  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  although  not  judicial  in 
their  character,  do  constitute  a  portion  of  the  due  process  of 
law  bjf^which  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property?^        ) 

^  250.  The  limitation  under  consideration  has  been  applied 
in  numberless  instances.  Of  course  it  forbids  any  act  of  leg- 
islature or  of  executive  which  takes  one  person's  property  and 
gives  it  to  another;  or  which  would  imprison  or  otherwise 
punish  a  person  without  any  of  the  forms  of  judicial  proced- 
ure. The  difficulty  of  its  application  arises  in  two  classes  of 
cases:  (1)  in  those  where  a  semblance  of  regular  judicial  action 

^  For  this  reason  the  general  system  of  procedure  for  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  which  is  established  in  this  country  is,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  *'due  process  of  law."  Kelly  r.  Pittsburgh,  104 
(J.  S.  78  ;  Springer  v.  United  States,  102  U.  S.  586  ;  McMillen  r.  An- 
derson, 95  U.  S.  37.    Ed. 
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bas  been  preserved,  while  its  substance  has  perhaps  been 
abandoned;  and  (2)  in  those  instances  where  property  ia 
taken  or  destroyed,  or  persons  restrained  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, and  the  contention  is  whether  these  acts  can  be  fairly  in- 
cluded among  those  measures  of  police  which  have  been  allowed 
by  the  English  and  American  law  from  time  immemorial. 

^  251.  7.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.*  A  similar  provision  is  found 
in  the  state  constitutions. 

The  nation,  or  the  state,  ms^  take  private  property  in  vir* 
tue  of  two  capacities  inhering  in  the  body  politic,  —  the  right 
of  taxation,  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  subject 
ef  the  taxing  power  will  be  considered  at  large  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter.  I  will  now  only  remark  that  it  is  not  at  all 
curtailed  or  restrained  by  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  under 
examination.  In  levying  all  taxes  the  government  is  assumed 
to  make  compensation  to  the  payer,  in  the  security  which  is 
afforded  by  a  well-ordered  administration.  Every  individual 
is  charged  with  a  duty  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  government  his  share  of  the  public  expenses,  and,  as  will 
be  shown,  the  government  rests  under  no  restriction  as  to 
the  amount  which  it  may  claim. 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tint  private  property  eaftaot  be  talMa 
ttader  color  of  law,  for  any  merely  private  purpose  ;  and  therefore  a  stat- 
ute of  Missouri  was  held  unconstitutional,  which  authorized  a  city  to 
issue  bonds  to  aid  a  private  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  which  bonds  were 
to  be  paid,  like  other  obligations  of  the  city,  by  taxation.  The  bondi 
being  void  an  innocent  honSiJide  holder  was  not  allewed  to  recover  upon 
tkem.  Cole  v.  La  Grange,  113  U.  S.  1.  Acts  done  in  the  piy>per  en^ 
Arcise  of  governmental  powers,  and  not  directly  encroaching  upon  pri* 
vate  property^  though  their  consequences  may  impair  its  use,  are  univer- 
sally held  not  to  be  a  taking  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro* 
vision.  They  do  not  entitle  the  owner  of  such  property  to  compensatioA 
from  the  state  or  its  agents,  or  give  him  any  right  of  actioft.  TI^  ii 
Mpported  by  an  immense  weifi^t  of  authority.  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  p^ 
542,  and  notes.  Transportation  Co.  v.  Chicago,  99  U.  S.  685.  There- 
fore the  City  of  Chicago  was  held  not  to  have  taken  private  property  for 
public  uses,  merely  by  building  a  tunnel  under  the  Chicago  river,  al« 
although  thereby  it  obstructed  the  access  to  the  plaintiffs*  stores  and 
wharves,  whereby  they  lost  for  a  time  the  Use'of  their  property,  attd 
were  obliged  to  rent  other  premises.    £d. 
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^  252.  But  the  right  of  eminent  domain  rests  npon  diflkrent 
priiicjples.  The  government,  in  the  exercise  of  this  attri- 
bji,te,  takes,  not  the  proportionate  share  which  erery  individual 
is  bound  to  contribute,  but  something  over  and  above  his 
diare,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  return  to  him  not  only  the 
general  compensation  which  it  gives  to  all  persons  who  paj 
t^xes,  but  particular  compensation  for  the  property  s^zed.^ 
These  principles  are  very  clearly  stated  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Ruggles  in  the  case  of  Griffin  v.  The  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn/ in  which  case  it  was  held  that  local  assessments  mad^ 
npon  property-holders  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities 
and  villages  to  defray  the  expenses  of  opening  and  improving 
streets,  are  not  made  by  virtue  of  an  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  but  by  virtue  of  the  taxing  power,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  in  derogation  of  the  clause  which  forbids  the 
tidcing  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

§  258.  The  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  ts 
often,  and  indeed  quite  generally,  delegated  to  corporations 
whieh  form  no  part  of  the  government,  but  which  are  consti* 
tqted  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  some  works  of  public 
utility,  as  canals,  railways,  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  the  like. 
It  may  seem  somewhat  startling  that  private  persons,  associ* 
ated  only  for  private  ends,  for  their  own  private  gains,  should 
be  permitted  to  wield  a  power  which  by  its  very  nature  be- 
longs to  the  government,  simply  because  the  works  which 
they  construct  may  incidentally  be  a  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large;  The  rule  permitting  such  a  transfer  of  functions 
firom  the  state  or  nation  to  private  individuals  was  not  adopted 
without  a  struggle  ;  but  it  is  now  too  well  settled  to  admit  of 
auy  question,  although  the  power  is  plainly  liable  to  abuse. 

^  254.    It  may  be  asked  whether  the  United  States  may 

^  This  power  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty,  belonging  to  every  inde- 
pendent government.  It  exists  in  the  United  States  independent  of  any 
Constitntional  provision.  The  fifth  amendinent,  securing  compensatiofi 
to  the  owner,  is  no  part  of  tb^  pow<er  itself,  but  merely  imposes  a  condi- 
iipa.on  which  it  may  be  esercised^  United  States  v.  Jones,  109  U.  S* 
618  ;  affirming  Boom  Co.  v.  Patterson,  98  U.  S.  403.    Ed. 

s  4  Comst.  419. 
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not,  in  any  conceivable  case,  take  the  private  property  of  Its 
citizens  without  making  compensation.  May  not  military 
officei*8  in  command  of  troops  engaged  in  actual  hostilities, 
seize  the  lands  and  effects  of  citizens  when  impelled  by  a  mill- 
tary  necessity?  It  must  be  remarked,  that  whatever  the 
officers,  either  civil  or  military,  of  the  United  States  may  do, 
whether  in  obedience  to  a  statute  of  Congress,  order  of  judge, 
or  command  of  President,  the  United  States  is  not  legally 
liable  to  the  injured  party.  He  cannot  enforce  his  claim  by  a 
suit  against  the  government ;  the  nation  as  a  supreme  polite 
ical  society  cannot  be  prosecuted.  If  the  act  was  unlawful^ 
the  officer  or  agent  doing  it  makes  himself  personally  respon- 
sible as  a  trespasser ;  the  direction  of  his  superior,  or  even  the 
void  statute  of  the  legislature  is  no  protection  or  justification. 
If  he  be  not  thus  personally  responsible,  it  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  act  was  lawful.  The  United  States 
may  be  marally  bound  to  make  compensation,  but  this  duty  is 
one  of  imperfect  obligation ;  the  claimant  can  only  appeal  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress,  not  to  the  compulsory  power  of 
the  courts.  The  test  of  the  legal,  constitutional  authority  of 
the  government  is,  therefore,  the  personal  responsibility  or 
non-responsibility  of  its  officers  and  agents.  These  remarks 
are  necessary  to  explain  the  language  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Taney, 
which  is  now  to  be  quoted. 

^  255.  The  Supremi  Court  of  the  United  States  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  the  power  of  the  government  to  seize  the 
private  property  of  a  citizen  without  making  compensation,  in 
the  case  of  Mitchell  v.  Harmony,^  growing  out  of  events  in 
the  Mexican  War.  Mitchell,  a  military  commander,  had 
seized  property  of  Harmony,  an  American  citizen,  claiming 
the  right  to  do  so  under  a  military  necessity.  Being  sued  for 
the  value  of  such  property,  the  question  of  fact  presented  for 
decision  was,  whether  the  necessity  actually  existed.  The 
court  were  of  opinion  that  it  did  not,  and  held  the  officer  re* 
sponsible.  But  in  rendering  his  judgment,  Mr.  C.  J.  Taney 
laid  down  the  following  most  important  doctrines :  —  "  There 
are,  without  doubt,  occasions  in  which  private  property  may 
1 13  How.  115. 
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lawfully  be  taken  possession  of  or  destroyed,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  public  enemy;  and  also 
where  a  military  officer  charged  with  a  particular  duty  may 
impress  private  property  into  the  public  service,  or  take  it  for 
public  use.  Unquestionably,  in  such  cases,  the  government 
is  bound  to  make  full  compensation  to  the  owner,  but  the 
officer  is  not  a  trespasser."  I  pause  in  the  citation  to  remark 
that  this  duty  is  only  moral  and  not  legal.  Were  it  legal,  it 
could  only  be  so  because  the  act  was  done  without  authority, 
in  which  case  the  officer  would  be  a  trespasser.  The  judge 
proceeds :  "  But  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  danger  must  be  immediate  and  impending,  or  the 
necessity  urgent  for  the  public  service,  such  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay,  and  where  the  action  of  the  civil  authority  would  be 
too  late  in  providing  the  means  which  the  occasion  calls  for. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  the  particular  circumstances  of 
danger  or  necessity  in  which  this  power  may  be  lawfully  exer^ 
cised.  Every  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances. 
It  is  the  emergency  which  gives  the  right ;  and  the  emer- 
gency must  be  shown  to  exist  before  the  taking  can  be  justi- 
fied. In  deciding  upon  this  necessity,  however,  the  state  of 
the  facts  as  they  appeared  to  the  officer  at  the  time  he  acted, 
must  govern  the  decision  ;  for  he  must  necessarily  act  upon 
the  information  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own  observation. 
And  if,  with  such  information  as  he  has  a  right  to  rely  upon, 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  peril  is  im- 
mediate and  menacing,  or  the  necessity  urgent,  he  is  justified 
in  acting  upon  it ;  and  the  discovery  afterwards  that  it  was 
false  or  erroneous,  will  not  make  him  a  trespasser." 

I  256.  These  rules  must  be  applicable  to  many  cases  arising 
in  an  internal  war,  whether  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  To  in- 
quire how  far  they  are  applicable  would  lead  me  into  a  discus- 
sion too  extended  for  my  present  purpose.  It  is  plain  that 
military  commanders  may  seize  and  occupy  lands  of  private 
citizens  when  needed  for  encampments,  battles,  temporary 
fortifications ;  and  the  houses  of  private  citizens  when  needed 
for  quarters,  and  hospitals  ;  and  timber,  growing  and  cut,  when 
needed  for  fuel  or  works  of  defence :   and  provisions  when 
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needed  for  subsistence ;  and  cattle  or  horses  when  needed  for 
transportation.  When  the  necessity  actually  e:iLi8ts,  and  the 
oonraiander  acts  npon  it,  he  is  not  personally  responsible  ;  and 
the  only  duty  which  rests  upon  the  government  is  the  universal 
moral  duty  to  do  right  and  justice  under  all  circumstances,  a 
duty  which  in  this  case  can  only  be  Yoluntarily  performed  by 
Congress,  and  not  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  Congress,  if 
it  deems  best,  may  specially  provide  for  each  claimant,  or  it 
may  pass  general  statutes  under  which  all  demands  may  be 
examined  and  settled ;  it  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  either. 

ISzipresM  Limitations  Continued. 

§  256  a}  Sinoe  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  proTieions 
of  the  Constitution,  including  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
which  prohibit  state  legislation  from  infringing  upon  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens,  have  received 
much  attention,  and  the  true  meaning  to  be  given  to  them 
has  been  fully  established.  A  series  of  very  carefully  con- 
sidered cases  have  interpreted  the  second  Section  of  Article 
lY. ;  and  they  were  followed  by  other  remarkable  adjudica* 
tions  which,  after  the  most  exhaustive  discussion,  have  set- 
tled the  principles  of  construction  to  be  applied  to  the  first 
Section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Article  lY.  Section 
II.  is  as  follows :  <*  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  in 
the  several  states."  And  the  fourteenth  amendment  con- 
tains this  provision :  ^^  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  state  wherein  they 
reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  withont  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  oi  the 
laws." 

These  provisions  have  given  rise  to  many  interesting  and 

^  Portions  of  the  folloiring  sections  were  written  by  the  author  and 
diber  parts  by  the  editor. 
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important  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  our  land.  So 
far  as  these  can  be  separately  considered,  they  suggest  the 
following  questions :  — 

First.  Who  are  or  are  not  ** citizens  of  the  United  States?  ^ 

Second.  What  are  the  *^  privileges  or  immunities  "  of  cit- 
izens, which  cannot  be  abridged;  and  what  laws  tend  to 
abridge  them  ? 

Third.  What  is  or  is  not  "  due  process  of  law,*'  whereby 
alone  a  person  can  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty? 

Fourth.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  the  **  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  ? '' 

These  questions  are  often  discussed  together,  thus  prevent- 
ing, to  some  extent,  a  distinct  and  separate  classification  of 
all  the  cases  on  this  subject,  but,  so  far  as  practicable,  let  us 
consider  them  in  the  above  order. 

Citizens. 

§  256  ft.  First.  The  word  "  citizen '*  in  Section  IV.,  and 
presumably  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  has  been  held  not 
to  include  corporations ;  and  therefore  a  corporation  created  ^^ 
by  one  state  is  not  entitled  to  any  more  privileges  or  immu- 
nities in  another  state  than  the  laws  of  the  latter  state  may 
ace  fit  to  allow.^ 

The  question  of  who  are  **  citizens  ^  was  also  much  consid- 
ered in  a  recent  case  involving  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes ;  and  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court  that  an 
Indian,  bom  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  which  still  ex- 
isted and  was  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  who  had  voluntarily  left  his  tribe  and 
taken  up  his  residence  among  the  white  citizens  of  Nebraska, 
but  had  not  been  naturalized,  taxed,  or  otherwise  recognized 
as  a  citizen  by  such  state,  did  not  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  was 
not  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  thereof.     And  the 

1  See  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall  168;  Ducat  r.  Chicago,  10  Wall.  410; 
Liverpool  Ins.  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  10  Wall.  566;  Lafayette  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Aniu^  18  How.  404;  Doyle  v.  Continental  Ins.  Co.,  94  U.  S.  535.    Ed. 
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opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Justice  Gray.^  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Wood, 
however,  dissented;  and  the  former,  in  a  very  able  judg- 
ment, forcibly  asserted  the  right  of  citizenship  under  such 
circumstances. 

That  women  may  be  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  late  case  of  Minor  v. 
Happersett,^  more  fully  stated  hereafter. 

A  person  born  within  the  United  States  of  Chinese  par- 
ents residing  therein,  and  not  engaged  in  any  diplomatic  or 
official  capacity  under  the  Emperor  of  China,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.'  • 

A  native  of  China  has  been  thought  not  entitled  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  existing  nat- 
uralization laws.^  But  such  an  indiyidual  may  be  a  *^  per- 
son "  within  the  fourteenth  amendment.^ 

Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens. 

§  256  c.  Second.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  the 
*^  privileges  and  immunities  "  of  citizens  by  any  exhaust* 
ive  formula ;  they  have  rather  been  described  and  partly 
enumerated.  It  has,  however,  been  fully  determined  that 
the  ^^  privileges  and  immunities  "  here  spoken  of,  and  which 
are  protected  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  those  which 
belong  to  citizens  as  such  of  a  state  by  virtue  of  their  very 
citizenship,  and  do  not  include  any  special  rights  which  may 
have  been  conferred  upon  them  or  upon  any  classes  of  them.^ 
The  exact  views  of  the  court  can  be  best  learned  from  the 
language  which  it  has  used  in  pronouncing  its  most  irapor-  ^ 
tant  judgments.  In  one  of  these  recent  cases  it  said:  ^^It 
was   undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  clause  in   question  to 

1  Elk  V,  Wilkini,  112  U.  S.  94.    And  see  United  States  v.  Osborne,  6 
Sawyer,  406.     £i>. 
>  21  Wall.  162.    En. 

*  In  re  Look  Tin  Sing,  21  Fed.  Rep.  905.    Ed. 

^  In  re  Ah  Yap,  5  Sawyer,  155.    Nor  a  person  half  white  and  half 
Indian.    In  re  Camille,  6  Sawyer,  541.     £l>. 
»  In  re  Parrott,  6  Sawyer,  349.    Ed. 

*  See  People  v.  Gallagher,  93  N.  Y.  48S  ;  Ex  parte  Kinney,  8  Hughes,  9l 
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place  the  citizens  of  each  state  upon  the  same  footing  with 
citizens  of  other  states,  so  far  as  the  advantages  resulting 
from  citizenship  in  those  states  are  concerned.  It  relieves 
them  from  the  disabilities  of  alienage  in  other  states ;  it 
inhibits  discriminating  legislation  against  them  by  other 
states;  it  gives  them  the  right  of  free  ingress  into  other 
states,  and  egress  from  them  ;  it  insures  to  them  in  other 
states  the  same  freedom  possessed  by  the  citizens  of  those 
states  in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  and  it  secures  to  them  in  other 
states  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  has  tended  so 
strongly  to  constitute  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one 
people  as  this.  But  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured 
to  citizens  of  each  state  in  the  several  states  are  those  which 
are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  states  under  their 
Constitution  and  laws  by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens.  Spe- 
cial privileges  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  their  own  states  are  not 
secured  in  other  states  by  this  provision.  It  was  not  in- 
tended thereby  to  give  to  the  laws  of  one  state  any  opera- 
tion in  other  states.  The  special  privileges  which  they  con- 
fer must  be  enjoyed  at  horae.**^  Applying  these  principles,^ 
it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  corporate  franchises  and  powers 
to  certain  persons  by  the  laws  of  one  state  was  a  special 
privilege  conferred  upon  such  persons,  not  held  by  them  in 
virtue  of  their  citizenship,  and  that  it  could  not  be  enjoyed 
by  them  in  another  state  against  the  consent  of  the  latter. 
In  a  still  later  case  the  court  used  the  following  language : 
*^  Attempt  will  not  be  made  to  define  the  words  *  privileges'^ 
and  immunities,'  nor  to  specify  the  rights  which  they  were 
intended  to  secure  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  the  de- 
cision of  this  case.  The  clause  plainly  includes  the  right  of 
a  citizen  of  one  state  to  pass  into  any  other  state  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  lawful  commerce,  trade,  or  business 
without  molestation  ;  to  acquire  personal  property ;  to  take 
and  hold  real  estate ;  to  maintain  actions  in  the  courts  of 
the  state  ;  and  to  be  exempt  from  any  higher  taxes  and  ex- 

1  Paul  V.  Virginia,  S  Wall.  16S,  ISO,  per  Field,  J. 
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C1S68  than  are  imposed  by  thci  state  on  itJi  btrn  citizens.*'  ^ 
In  accoi-ddtic^  with  tbi^  genei^al  statement  of  docttine,  a 
eiatate  of  Milryland  imposing  sL  special  and  discriminating 
tax  in  the  form  of  a  liciefase  fee  npon  citizens  of  other  states 
ttading  or  catrying  on  busiliess  within  its  tetritory  wis  held 
to  be  void.  And  thid  decision  has  been  follbwed  in  several 
subsequent  cases. 

A  state  law  forbidditig  citizens  df  othei*  stated  from  remov- 
ing causes  from  the  state  court  to  the  United  States  court, 
when  their  own  citizens  could  do  so  under  like  circumstances, 
has  been  held  unconstitutional.^ 

§  256  d.  The  Fourteenth  Am&ndment.  —  The  first  case  un- 
dent the  fourteenth  atneiidmeilt  arose  out  of  a  statute  passed 
by  th^  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  in  1869,  creatirig  a  corp(>- 
tation  Called  the  Slaughter-Hbuse  Company.  This  com- 
pany was  empowered  to  construct  and  maititaiil  stockJand^- 
ihgs  and  jrai'ds  and  a  grand  abattoir  or  sUughter-houde  at  a 
specified  place  tiear  Nev^  Orleans,  and  all  cattle  and  othet 
litre  stock  brotight  to  that  city  for  food  were  inquired  to  be 
landod  and  kept  at  these  yards,  and  slaughtered  at  this 
abattoir,  the  company  being  authorized  to  demand  compen- 
feation,  the  maximum  rates  of  which  Were  fixed  by  the  stat- 
ute. Landing  or  slaughtering  such  animald  elsewhere  wa3 
prohibited  by  heavy  penalties.  The  exclusive  ptivil^e  thus 
conferred  was  to  continue  for  twenty-five  years.  Certain 
persons,  engaged  in  thd  trade  of  butchering,  residents  df 
New  Orleans  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  brought  ap- 
propriate actions  ih  the  state  courts  to  test  the  validity  of 
this  statute.  These  suits  were  finally  carried  to  the  Supteme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Three  cohstitutional  objec- 
tions were  urged  against  the  statute :  first,  that  it  violate 
the  thirteenth  amendment  by  creating  an  "involuntary 
Betvitude ; "  second,  that  it  violated  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment by  abridging  the  privileges  atid  immunities  of  citizens 
of   the   United   States;  third,   that  it  violated  the  same 

1  Ward  V.  Mnryland,  12  Wall.  418,  480,  per  CliflPord,  J. 
*  Insurance  Co.  v.  Morse,  20  Wall.  445, 458 ;  Doyle  o.  Continental  Ins. 
Co.,  94  U.  6;  585; 
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amendment  by  denying  to  the  plaintifiEs  the  equ^  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  main  reliance,  however,  was  placed  upoQ 
the  second  of  these  objections.  The  Supreme  Court  by  a 
bare  majority  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  statute.^  T!)ie 
prevailing  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  contains  the  following  positions  as  the  grounds  of 
the  decisions.  This  statute  is  an  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
police  power  of  the  state,  clearly  within  the  conjipetency  of 
the  Legislature,  unles^  forbidden  by  some  provision  of  thfB 
recent  amendments.  The  question  for  decision  is  said  to  be 
this :  Can  any  exclusive  privileges  be  granted  to  any  of  its 
citizens,  or  to  a  corporation,  by  the  legislature  of  a  state? 
Ii>  answering  this  question,  it  was  held  that  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  were  different  steps 
in  the  accomplishment  of  on^  final  object,  —  the  abolition 
of  9lavery  apd  the  perfect  freedom  and  protection  of  the  ne- 
gro race.  Although  expressed  in  general  terms,  the  pri- 
mary design  and  main  purport  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment was  to  confirm  the  status  of  the  negroes  as  citizens, 
and  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  state  laws  which  would 
discriminate  against  them.  Taking  up  the  three  abovQ 
named  objections  in  turn,  the  court  decides  in  reference  to 
the  first,  —rand  in  this  particular  all  the  judges  were  agreec), 
•!—  that  the  thirteenth  amendment  had  no  application 
whatever  to  the  case ;  that  the  "  involuntary  servitude  "  pro- 
hibited by  it  referred  exclusively  to  some  species  of  pei*sonal 
slavery;  not,  indeed^  African  slavery,  or  absolute  slavery 
necessarily,  but  to  some  kind  of  constrained  service  like  pe- 
onage. Of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  there  can  be  UQ 
doubt.  Passing  to  ;the  second  objection,  the  ipiport  and 
effect  of  the  fii-st  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are 
discyssed  at  great  length.  The  ConstiJ;ution  is  ma4e  by  it 
for  the  first  time  to  define  citizenship  of  the  Ui^ited  States, 
fmd  ijb  is  declared  that  citizenship  of  the  United  States  may 
exist  separate  and  independent  from  citizenship  of  the  sev- 
eral states.    In  fact,  citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  made 

^  SlaughterrHoMe  Cam,  16  Wall.  3$.     S^  aUip  Green  v.  The  State^ 
79  Ala.  12 ;  Bfirthet  v.  New  OrlewB,  24  Fed.  ^.  569  (18S5).    Ei>. 
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to  be  the  primary  status,  and  that  of  the  states  flows  from 
it  as  a  consequence.  After  thus  defiuing  the  status  of  citi- 
zenship, the  succeeding  clause  is  as  follows  :  ^^  No  state  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.^*  This  pro- 
hibition is  confined  to  those  privileges  and  immunities  which 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  such ;  it  does  not 
embrace  those  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  several  states. 
As  there  are  the  two  kinds  of  citizenship,  so  there  are  privi- 
leges and  immunities  appertaining  to  each.  This  provision 
in  express  terms  is  limited  to  one  cUiss,  and  leaves  the  other 
where  it  was  before,  under  the  protection  of  the  state  laws 
and  the  state  courts.  Nor  does  the  amendment  purport  to 
define,  much  less  to  create,  any  ^'  privileges  or  immunities  " 
which  are  peculiar  to  national  citizenship.  The  court  for- 
bears to  enumerate  these  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
opinion  upon  this  particular  subject  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  plainly  implies,  however,  that  the  ordinary  fundamental 
rights  belonging  to  all  persons  to  hold  and  acquire  property, 
to  engage  in  trade  and  all  lawful  kinds  of  business,  to  labor 
in  different  callings,  and  the  like,  are  not  among  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  belong  to  United  States  citizen- 
ship as  such,  and  are  not  protected  by  this  provision  against 
state  legislation.  The  court  finally  examined  the  thii-d 
ground  of  objection.  The  language  of  the  amendment  is: 
"  Nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
Under  no  judicial  construction  ever  given  to  the  familiar 
terms  of  this  clause  can  it  be  claimed  with  any  propriety 
that  the  statute  in  question  deprives  the  complainants  of 
their  liberty  or  of  their  property.  The  last  provision  of  all, 
—  "  nor  shall  any  state  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  —  was,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  aimed  exclusively  at  state  statutes  which  were  one- 
sided and  oppressive  in  their  effect  upon  the  emancipated 
blacks.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  sayB,  in  reference  to  it :  **  We 
doubt  very  much   whether  any  action  of  a  state  not   di- 
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rected  by  way  of  discrimination  against  the  negroes  as  a 
class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  pro- 
vision for  that  race  and  that  emergency  that  a  strong  case 
would  be  necessary  for  its  application  to  any  other." 

Four  members  of  the  court,  Field,  Swayne,  and  Bradley, 
JJ.,  and  Chase,  C.  J.,  dissented.  In  their  opinion  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  although  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  change  in  civil  and  political  status  of  the  blacks,  was 
not  confined  in  its  operation  to  them,  nor  did  it  in  fact  refer 
to  them  or  allude  to  them  in  its  first  section  as  a  distinct 
class.  Agreeing  with  the  majority  that  a  distinction  is 
made  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the 
states,  and  that  the  provision  under  consideration  whs  in- 
tended only  to  protect  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
former  from  invasion  by  the  states,  they  hold  that  these 
privileges  and  immunities  are  the  same  fundamental,  abso- 
lute rights  which  appertain  to  persons  as  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article,  using 
these  very  terms,  declares  that  **the  citizens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens in  the  several  states."  The  court  had  frequently  de- 
cided that  the  rights  here  referred  to  are  those  which  belong 
to  citizens  of  the  states  as  such,  and  include  the  rights  of 
free  ingress  and  egress,  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transmit- 
ting property,  of  carrying  on  all  lawful  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, and  of  equality  before  the  laws.  The  minority  argued 
that  the  same  rights  which  by  this  original  article  were  se- 
cured to  state  citizens  against  discriminating  state  legisla- 
tion were  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  secured  to  citizens 
of  the  nation  against  the  same  legislation.  In  short,  the 
object  of  this  clause  of  the  amendment  was  to  afford  the 
same  protection  to  all  persons  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  local  oppressive  laws  which  the  Constitution 
originally  afforded  to  all  persons  in  their  character  as  citi- 
zens of  the  several  states.  The  statute,  moreover,  violated 
the  fourteenth  amendment  in  another  particular,  in  that  it 
denied  to  the  complainants  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
la 
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of  Louisiana.  The  dissentiog  jadges  aaserted  emphatically 
that  the  clause  inhibiting  such  denial  was  not  to  be  confined 
in  its  operation  to  legislation  aimed  at  the  negroes  as  a  race ; 
its  terms  were  most  general  and  comprehensiye,  ^^  nor  shall 
any  state  deny  to  any  perton.''^  In  fine,  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  enacted  to  supply  a  great  want  which  had 
existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  government.  While 
the  states  were  from  the  outset  forbidden  to  pass  ez  poU  facto 
laws,  or  bills  of  attainder,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  they  might  in  any  other  manner  invade  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  the  national  courts  could  grant  no 
i*elief.  This  beneficent  amendment  throws  the  protection  of 
the  nation,  of  its  Congress  and  its  courts,  around  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  all  its  citizens,  and  enables  the  su- 
preme tribunal  to  annul  all  oppressive  laws  which  the  parti* 
sanship  of  local  courts  might  perhaps  sustain.  To  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment,  to  confino  its  effect  to  one  por* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  a  comparatively  small  part, 
was  to  defeat  its  most  important  design  and  to  destroy  its 
highest  usefulness. 

§  256  e.  The  decision  made  in  the  Slaughter-House  Case 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  final  in  giving  a  construction  to 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  When  the  court  is  so  evenly 
divided,  and  when  the  dissenting  minority  support  their  po. 
sitibn  by  such  powerful  reasoning,  and  especially  when  the 
course  of  argument  pursued  by  the  majority  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  correctness  of  the  actual  conclusion  reached 
by  them,  the  case  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  strong  and 
weighty  precedent.  The  validity  of  the  Louisiana  statute 
might  perhaps  have  been  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  mere  police  I'egulation,  a  measure  tending  to  preserve 
the  public  health ;  in  other  words,  the  decision  might  have 
been  placed  upon  escactly  the  isame  basis  as  that  adopted  in 
the  subsequent  case  involving  the  Iowa  excise  law.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  fundamental  position  taken  by  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Slaughter  -  House  Case,  the  broad,  general 
principle  of  interpretation  adopted  by  them,  is  correct,  and 
that  it  will  in  time  be  universally  accepted.    The  **  immuni^ 
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Ubb  and  privilegea  of  citizens  of  tbe  United  States ''  embraae 
those  civil  capacities  and  rights  Tvbich  belong  to  all  persons 
as  citizens,  and  these  rights  are  the  same  as  those  which  be^ 
long  to  citizens  of  the  several  states.  National  citizenship 
always  existed,  and  the  essence  of  the  immanities  resulting 
from  it  is  the  protection  due  from  tho  nation  to  its  citizens 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  This  protection  could  always 
be  exercised  by  the  national  goyemment  over  its  citizens  in 
other  countries,  or  on  the  high  seas ;  but  until  the  four'* 
teenth  amendment  was  passed,  there  was  not  the  same  facil* 
ity,  there  were  not  the  same  means  and  instruments,  for  ex^ 
ercising  that  protection  over  its  citizens  when  at  home  and 
within  the  territory  of  a  state.  This  want  —  this  ccuub 
omU»u%  —  is  now  supplied,  and  the  nation,  through  its  Con* 
gress  and  its  courts,  can  afford  to  its  citizens  at  home  com* 
plete  protection  against  the  discriminating  legislation  of  thiS 
states  which  may  attempt  to  invade  their  privileges  and  im* 
muni  ties. 

This  grand  principle  of  interpretation  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
garded as  settled,  and  the  questions  which  remain  open  all 
resolve  themselves  into  this  one  :  What  particular  rights 
and  capacities  are  embraced  within  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities which  belong  to  United  States  citizens?  AH  the 
oourts  and  all  the  judges  are  agreed  that  the  privileges  and 
immunities  spoken  of  must  be  such  as  belong  to  all  citizens 
as  such,  as  flow  from,  or  rather  are  involved  in,  the  notion  of 
citizenship  itself*  The  other  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
which  arrange  the  governmental  machinery,  and  le^ve  the 
power  of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  with  the  states, 
show  that  these  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  cit- 
izenship of  the  nation  must  all  be  civil  in  their  nature  and 
not  political.  The  reasoning  of  both  tbe  majority  and  <)i 
the  minority  in  the  Slaughter-House  Case  inevitably  leads 
to  this  conclusion.  It  follows  that  the  right  of  voting  —  the 
electoi*al  franchise  —  is  not  protected  nor  in  any  manner  af- 
fected by  the  iirst  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
That  matter  was  originally  placed  virithin  the  exclusive  coo- 
trol  of  the  states,  and  as  they  mi^bt  confer  the  electoral  fran- 
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chise  at  will,  it  plainly  was  not  an  attribute  of  national  cit* 
izenship.  This  political  arrangement  has  not  been  changed 
except  in  one  particular.  The  states  alone  may  still  regu- 
late the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  single  limitation  that  they 
may  not  deny  it  to  any  person  on  account  of  his  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  To  sum  up  the  foregoing 
discussion :  All  the  rights  which  inhere  in  the  national  cit- 
izenship as  such,  are  fully  secured  against  hostile  state  leg- 
islation. The  negative  clauses  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
executing  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  clauses  for- 
bidding ex  po%t  facto  laws  and  the  like,  invalidate  every  state 
statute  which  is  opposed  to  their  inhibitions.  The  rights 
thus  protected  are  all  civil  in  their  nature  and  not  political, 
and  embrace  the  fundamental  capacities  and  rights  to  pass 
through  the  states  at  will,  to  enter  and  dwell  in  any  one  at 
will,  to  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, to  enter  into  contracts,  to  engage  in  and  pursue  all  law- 
ful trades  and  avocations,  to  obtain  redress  in  the  courts, 
and  to  be  equal  before  the  laws.  Such  civil  rights  as  these 
make  up  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  United  States  cit- 
izens ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  all  to  be  en- 
joyed subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  three  great  governmen- 
tal powers  which  are  left  with  the  states,  —  the  power  of 
taxation,  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  power  of 
police. 

§  256/.  Right  of  Admission  to  the  Bar.  —  The  same  gen- 
eral subject  was  presented  for  decision  in  the  case  of  Brad- 
well  V.  The  State,^  which  came  up  on  error  from  the  courts  of 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Bradwell,  a  married  woman,  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Her 
demand  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  Illinois 
only  permitted  males  to  practise  as  counsellors.  She  there- 
upon brought  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  claimed  that  the  state  law  was  invalid, 
because,  firsts  she  was  as  she  alleged  a  citizen  of  Vermont 
although  residing  in  Illinois,  and  as  such  wns  protected  by 
Art  IV.  Sec.  II.;  second^  her  privileges  and  immunities  as  a 
»  16  Wall  180. 
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citizen  of  the  United  States  were  abridged.  The  same  five 
judges  who  formed  the  majority  in  the  former  case  again 
united  in  rendering  the  judgment.  The  first  ground  taken 
by  Mrs.  Bradwell  was  disposed  of  as  a  question  of  fact.  Al- 
though she  alleged  that  she  was  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  yet 
her  own  affidavit  showed  that  this  allegation  was  untrue,  for 
it  stated  in  an  unqualified  manner  that  she  resided  and  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  Illinois,  and  this,  by  force  of  the 
first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  made  her  a  citizen 
of  the  latter  state.  If,  however,  she  had  been  in  truth  a  cit- 
izen of  Vermont,  this  fact  would  not  have  aided  her  case, 
for  the  right  to  practise  law  is  not  one  of  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  a  state  as  such.  In  answer  to  the  other 
ground  of  objection  taken  by  her,  the  five  judges  reaffirmed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Slaughter-House  Case.  Three  members 
of  the  court.  Field,  Swayne,  and  Bradley,  J  J.,  concurred  in 
this  decision,  but  not  in  all  the  reasoning  which  led  to  it. 
Repeating  the  interpretation  which  they  had  advocated  in 
the  former  cause,  namely,  that  the  amendment  was  intended 
to  protect  all  the  fundamental  civil  rights  which  flow  from 
the  status  of  national  citizenship,  they  simply  held  that  the 
right  of  any  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  is  not  em- 
braced within  the  number  of  these  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties;  it  is  a  special  right  —  or  rather  capacity  —  conferred 
or  withheld  at  the  option  of  the  state  legislature,  and  has  no 
necessary  connection  whatever  with  citizenship. 

§  256  g.  Right  to  sell  Liquors.  —  The  effect  of  the  first 
section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  upon  an  entirely  differ- 
ent class  of  state  statutes  was  discussed,  and  to  some  extent 
determined,  in  a  very  recent  adjudication.  A  statute  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  providing  for  the  li- 
censing of  lawful  vendors,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  by  per- 
sons not  licensed,  —  in  short,  one  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
legislation  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject-matter,  — 
was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  was  obnoxious  to  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  This  statute  had  been  in 
existence  for  several  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  argument  was  that  the  addition  thoa 
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made  to  the  orgapic  law  swept  it  oat  of  existence.  With- 
out inquiring  to  any  extent  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
first  section,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  simply 
declared  that  the  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  is  not 
one  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States  which  the  states  are  forbidden  to 
abridge.  This  particular  trade  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
always  under  the  control  of  the  states  by  virtue  of  their 
powers  of  police  regulation,  and  such  uQiversally  adniitted 
police  power  has  not  been  in  any  manner  affected^  The 
court  added,  however,  that  if  such  a  law*  purportiag  to  be 
an  exercise  of  police  regulation,  ^hould  absolutely  forbid 
the  sale  of  liquors,  or  of  any  other  lawful  property',  which 
an  owner  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  would 
violate  that  clause  of  the  first  section  which  prohibits  a  state 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.^  This  statement  wa3  of  course  a 
dictum,  but  its  correctness  is  sustained  by  numerous  judgr 
ments  of  other  courts. 

§  256  A.  Right  of  Suffrage.  —  In  Minor  v.  Happersett,* 
the  question  was.  Is  a  woman,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Missouri,  entitled  to  vote  in  that  state,  whose 
laws  confine  the  right  of  sufiErage  to  men  ?  Do  those  law9 
conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  ? 

"  There  is,"  say  the  court,  "  no  doubt  that  women  may  be 
citizens."  The  word  "  citizen,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution, 
"is  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  of  merabej-ship  of  a  na- 
tion, nothing  more."  As  to  those  who  were  originally  asso- 
ciated together  to  form  the  nation,  all  such  were  citizens. 
New  citizens  are  made  by  birth  or  by  naturalization.  It  vs 
enough  for  this  case  to  hold  "  that  all  children  born  of  citir 
zen  parents  within  the  jurisdiction  are  theipselves  citizens." 
Then  followed  a  review  of  the  legislation  touching  citizenship.. 
Woman's  right  to  citizenship  has  always  been  assumed.    Tb^ 

^  BartcBie>'er  v.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129.  Affirmed  in  Beer  Co.  v.  Mastar 
^usetts,  97  U.  S.  2$;  Foster  v..  Katifias,  }12  U^  S.  201,  ami  maay  Q(^ 
pa^s.    So  as  to  sale  o|  opium.    Stat^  v.  Ah  Cbe^i  16  Nev.  50.     £i>^ 

a  21  Wall.  162. 
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fourteenth  atu^ddnient  did  not  affect  bet  citizenship  any 
more  than  it  did  that  of  men. 

Is  the  right  of  suffrage  a  necessary  privilege  of  a  citizen 
6i  the  United  States  ?  It  is  uowhei'e  made  so  in  express 
terms  by  the  Constitution. 

**  The  [fourteenth]  amendment  did  not  ^d  to  the  privi- 
l^es  and  immunities  of  a  citizen.  It  simply  furnished  ati 
additional  guaranty  for  the  protection  of  such  as  be  already 
had.  No  new  voters  were  necessarily  made  by  it.  Indirectly 
it  may  have  had  that  effect,  because  it  may  have  increased 
the  number  of  citizens  entitled  to  suffrage  under  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  states,  but  it  operates  for  this  purpose, 
if  at  all,  through  the  states  and  the  state  laws,  and  not  di- 
rectly upon  the  citizen. 

**  It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  the  Constitution  has  not  added  the 
Hght  of  suffrage  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizen- 
ship as  they  existed  at  the  time  it  was  adopted." 

Was  suffrage  coextensive  with  citizenship  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  ?  Upon  a  review  of  the  require- 
ments for  suffrage  in  the  different  states  at  that  time,  thd 
chief  justice  concludes  from  these,  and  from  the  Constitution, 
Art.  IV.  Sec.  II.  and  elsewhere,  that  suffrage  was  not  a 
privilege  of  citizenship.  The  history  of  the  admission  of  the 
states  shows  the  same  thing. 

"  For  nearly  ninety  years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the 
idea  that  the  Constitution,  when  it  conferred  citizenship,  did 
not  necessarily  confer  the  right  of  suffrage.'* 

§  266  i.  Privilege  of  Trial  by  Jury.  —  In  Walker  t>. 
Sauvinet,  92  U.  S.  90,  it  was  held  that  "  a  trial  by  jury  in 
suits  at  common  law  pending  in  the  state  courts  is  not  a 
privilege  or  immunity  of  national  citizenship,  which  the 
states  are  forbidden  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  abridge. 
A  state  cannot  deprive  a  person  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all 
trials  in  the  state  courts  affecting  the  property  of  persons 
must  be  by  jury.  This  requirement  of  the  Constitution  is 
met  if  the  trial  is  had  according  to  the  settled  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.     Murray's  Leissee  ^.  Hoboken  Land 
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Co.,  18  How.  280.  Dae  process  of  law  is  process  due  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land.  This  process  in  the  states  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  state." 

The  action  was  a  civil  one  by  Sauvinet  against  Walker  for 
damages.  Proceedings  were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  where  the  case  arose.  Field  and  Clifford,  JJ., 
dissented. 

So  a  statute  providing  that  when  the  defendant  is  out  of 
the  state,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  shall  not  run  against 
the  plaintiff,  if  the  latter  resides  in  the  state,  but  shall,  if  he 
resides  out  of  the  state,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution providing  that  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  ^^  privileges  and  immunities,"  etc.^ 

§  266  y.  The  second  Section  of  Art.  IV.,  that  the  "citi- 
zens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states,"  does  not  vest  in 
the  citizens  of  one  state  any  interest  in  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  another  state.  Each  state,  with  the 
citizens  thereof,  owns  the  bed  of  all  tide-waters  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  may  appropriate  them  for  the  use  of  its 
own  citizens  as  a  common  for  taking  and  cultivating  fish 
and  oysters,  and  therefore  a  state  law  prohibiting  citizens  of 
other  states  from  planting  oysters  in  the  soil  covered  by  tide- 
water in  another  state  is  not  unconstitutional.^  And  Waite, 
C.  J.I  there  said  that  "the  question  is  whether  the  state  of 
Virginia  can  prohibit  the  citizens  of  other  states  from  plant- 
ing oysters  in  Ware  River,  a  stream  in  that  state  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  when  its  own  citizens  have  that  priv- 
ilege." 

A  state  owns  the  beds  of  all  tide- waters  within  its  juris- 
diction, unless  they  have  been  granted  away.  Smith  v. 
Maryland,  18  How.  74.  It  also  owns  the  tide-waters  and 
the  fish  in  them  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  ownership. 
The  title  thus  held  is  subject  to  the  paramount  right  of 
navigation,  the  regulation  of  which,  in  respect  to  foreign 

1  Chemung  Canal  Bank  v.  Lowery,  93  U.  8.  72.     Ed. 
*  McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  S91.     And  see  Boggs  v.  The  Conh 
monwealth,  16  Bep.  446;  76  Ya.  989.     £d. 
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and  inter-atate  commerce,  has  been  granted  to  the  United 
States.  Fisheries  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
state,  which  can  make  of  the  beds  of  tide-waters  a  common 
for  the  taking  of  fish  so  far  as  such  action  does  not  obstruct 
navigation.  The  right  which  the  citizens  of  the  state  thus 
acquire  is  a  property  right. 

The  statute  of  California  prohibiting  all  aliens  incapable 
of  becoming  electors  of  the  state  (t.  e.  the  Chinese)  from 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  state  is  in  violation  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.^  So  are  the  provisions  of  Art.  XIX.  of 
the  Constitution  of  California  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  the  Chinese.^ 

Due  Process  of  Law. 

§  256  k.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  as  it  occurs  in  the 
fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution  was  considered  at  some 
length  in  previous  pages  (§  245  and  post^^  but  since  the 
fourteenth  amendment  the  question  has  attained  additional 
importance,  and  the  most  interesting  decisions  upon  it  are 
here  stated. 

§  2o6  L  Use  of  Private  Property,  —  The  phrase  "  due  pro- 
cess of  law  *'  was  elaborately  examined  in  Munn  t;.  Illinois,' 
which  was  under  advisement  for  more  than  a  year.  ^^  The 
question,'*  said  Waite,  C.  J.,  "is  whether  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Illinois  can  fix  by  law  the  maximum  of  charges 
for  the  storage  of  grain  in  warehouses  in  Chicago  and  other 
places  in  the  state  having  not  less  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  claimed  that  the  law  is  repugnant  to  the  fr>ur. 
teenth  amendment."  The  Chief  Justice  then  gave  a  vain- 
able  historical  sketch  of  this  provision  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment:  "From  this  it  is  apparent,"  said  he,  "that, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, it  was  not  supposed  that  statutes  regulating  the  use, 

^  In  re  Ah  Chong,  6  Sawyer,  451.    Ed. 

*  Parrott's  Case,  6  Sawyer,  849.     Ed. 

>  94  U.  S.  lis.  See  also  the  same  volume,  pp.  155-164-179.  ISO,  181; 
u4  Shields  v.  Ohio,  95  U.  S.  319;  Ex  parte  Koehler,  28  Fed.  Rep. 
580.     Ed. 
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or  even  the  price  of  the  use,  of  private  property  necessarily 
deprived  an  owner  of  his  property  ivithont  due  process  of 
law.  Under  some  ciroumstances  they  may,  but  not  under 
all.  The  amendment  does  not  change  the  law  in  tins  par* 
ticiilar ;  it  simply  prevents  the  states  from  doing  that  which 
will  operate  as  such  a  deprivation.'*  Then  follows  a  sketch 
of  the  principles  on  which  this  power  of  regulation  rests, 
with  references  to  English  authorities.  *^  Enough  has  been 
already  said/'  continued  he,  ^^to  show  that,  when  private 
property  is  devoted  to  a  public  use,  it  is  subject  to  public 
regulation."  Do  the  warehouses  of  plaintiffs  in  error  come 
within  the  operation  of  this  principle?  It  was  held  they 
did-  "  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  owner  of  property 
is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  its  use,  even 
though  it  be  clothed  with  a  public  interest,  and  that  what  is 
reasonable  is  a  judicial,  and  not  a  legislative  question.  As 
has  already  been  shown,  the  practice  has  been  otherwise." 

It  was  held  to  be  for  the  legislature  to  determine  what  id 
reasonable. 

A  dissenting  opinion  by  Field,  J.  (Strong,  J.,  concumng), 
holds  that  the  warehouses  are  private  property,  and  that  the 
state  cannot  fix  the  compensation  to  be  derived  from  their 
use.  The  opinion  is  very  interesting,  and  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

§  256  m.  Judicial  Proceedings,  —  In  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,* 
Field,  J.,  said  :  "  The  terms  *  due  process  of  law,*  when  ap* 
plied  to  judicial  proceedings,  mean  a  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings according  to  those  rules  and  principles  which  have 
been  established  in  our  systems  of  jurisprudence  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enforcement  of  private  rights.  To  give  such 
proceedings  any  validity,  there  must  be  a  tribunal  compe- 
tent by  its  constitution  —  that  is,  by  the  law  of  its  creation 
—  to  pass  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit ;  and,  if  that 
involves  merely  a  determination  of  the  personal  liability  of 
the  defendant,  he  must  be  brought  within  its  jurisdiction 
by  service  of  process  within  the  state,  or  his  voluntary  ap- 
pearance." 

1  95  U.  S.  714.    Ed. 
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And  in  the  same  case  it  was  held  that  ^^  while  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  not  foreign  tribunals  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  state  courts,  they  are  tribunals  of  a  different 
sovereignty,  and  are  bound  to  give  to  a  judgment  of  a  state 
court  only  the  same  faith  and  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled 
in  the  courts  of  another  state." . 

§  256  ».  Taxation,  —  Taxing  one's  property  without  giving 
him  any  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the  validity  of  the 
taxation,  and  taking  his  property  thereon,  has  been  held  un- 
constitutional, as  taking  his  property  without  *^  due  process 
of  law."  ^  But  the  contrary  may  be  considered  as  the  better 
rule.^ 

And  the  Federal  courts  hold  that  the  revenue  laws  of  a 
state  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
although  they  do  not  provide  that  a  person  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  present  when  a  tax  is  assessed  against  him, 
or  that  suit  must  be  brought  to  collect  the  same :  especially 
if  he  may  stay  the  collection  by  injunction.' 

In  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,^  an  assessment  of  certain 
real  estate  in  New  Orleans  for  draining  the  swamps  in  that 
city  was  resisted  in  the  state  courts,  and  by  writ  of  error 
brought  into  the  United  States  court  on  the  ground  that  the 
proceeding  deprived  the  owner  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  In  the  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  he 
says :  **  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  constitu- 
tional meaning  or  value  of  the  phrase  "  due  process  of  law  ** 
remains  to-day  without  that  satisfactory  precision  of  defini- 
tion which  judicial  decisions  have  given  to  nearly  all  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  rights  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  states  and  of  the  United  States."  The 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  regular  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Murray's  Lessee  v.  Hoboken  Land  Co.  18 
How.  272.     As  contributing  to  this  mode  [i.  e.  by  judicial 

1  The  Railroad  Tax  Case,  S  Sawyer,  274;  Stuart  v.  Palmer,  74  N.  Y. 
188.    Ed. 
«  See  The  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  92  U.  S.  575.    Ed. 
•  McMillen  v.  Anderson,  95  U.  S.  87.     Ed. 
«  96  U.  S.  97.    And  see  In  re  Ziebold,  23  Fed.  Rep.  793.    Ed. 
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inclusion  and  oKckaiott  as  catses  ftrise}  of  dtttermtninf  vAiBt 
class  of  oases  faU  within  tbis  pvovisioB  of  th«  iourtoeAfk 
amendment,  this  proposition  is  laid  down  m  appMoabla  to 
the  case  at  bar :  — 

^^  That  whenever,  by  the  laws  of  a  state  or  by  state  «ik 
thority,  a  tax,  assessment,  servitude,  or  other  burden^  i»  h»- 
posed  upon  property  for  the  public  use^  whether  it  be  for 
the  whole  state  or  of  some  more  limited  portioo  of  the  cooa- 
munity,  and  those  laws  provide  for  a  mode  of  confirmiag  or 
contestiug  the  charge  thus  imposed,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  with  such  notice  to  the  person^  of  such  pt'oceeding  in 
regard  to  the  property  as  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  judgment  in  such  proceedings  cannol  be  said  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  his  propeorty  withoui  due  process  of  kiw, 
however  obnoxious  it  may  be  lo  other  objections.'*  Ked- 
nard  v.  Morgan,  92  U.  S.  480 ;  McMillen  v.  A»deraon«  95 
U.  S.  37. 

Bradley,  J.,  concurred  in  the  oonelusioii  and  general  tenor 
of  the  opinion,  but  considered  that  it  narrowed  too  much  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  due  process  0f  law. 

^^  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  private  property  may  be 
taken  by  a  state  without  due  process  of  law  in  other  ways 
than  by  mere  direct  enactnrent  or  the  want  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. If  a  state,  by  its  laws,  should  authorize  juivate 
property  to  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compensation 
(except  to  prevent  ils  falling  into  the  hsAds  oi  an  enemy,  ot 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  conflagration,  or  in  virtue  of 
some  other  imminent  necessity,  where  the  property  itself  ie 
the  cause  of  the  public  detriment),  I  think  it  would  be  d«*^ 
priving  a  man  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  exceptions  noted  imply  that  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  taking  are  proper  to  be  considered«"  Murray *s  Lessee 
t^.  Hoboken  Land  Co.  18  How.  272.  ''  I  think,  therefore,  we 
are  entitled,  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  not  only  to 
see  that  there  is  some  ptoeese  of  law,  but  ^  due  process  of 
law,'  provided  by  the  state  law  when  a  citizen  is  deprived 
of  his  property,  if,iid  that,ln  judging  what  is  ^  due  process  of 
law,'  respect  must  be  had  to  the  cause  and  object  of  the  tak- 


ing,  whether  under  the  tszit^  power,  the  power  of  Mmneni 
domain,  or  the  power  o£  aKseaement  for  loeal  improreirieittfty  or 
none  of  theie ;  and  if  found  to  be  Mzitable  or  admisaiUc  in  the 
special  ease,  it  will  he  adjudged  to  be  ^  due  preceea  of  law ;  * 
but  if  found  to  be  arbitrary^  oppreaBLxe^uid  unjust,  it  may 
be  declared  to  be  not  ^  due  process  ofj^w/^  Sa<^  an  exam- 
ination may  be  made  without  interfering  with  that  large 
discretion  which  every  legislative  power  haa  of  making  wide 
modifications  in  the  forms  of  procedure  in  each  eaaev  acoord> 
ing  as  the  laws,  habits^  custoow,  and  preferencea  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  particular  state  may  require.'* 

§  256  0.  This  sabject  again  received  ekbocato  examinar 
tion  in  Hi^r  v.  Reclamation  Diet.  Ill  U.  S.  701,  where  it 
was  held  that  a  law  authorizing  tlie  imposition  of  a  tax  or 
assessment  upon  proper^  aeeording  to  its  value  does  not  de- 
prive any  person  of  prc^rty  withoi^t  due  process  of  law,  if 
the  owner  has  an  opportunity  to  question  the  validity  or  the 
amount  of  it^  either  before  that  an»oant  is  determined  or  in 
subsequent  proceeding  foir  its  coUeetion.  And  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  in  his  opinion,  thus  stated  the  objection  made  to  the 
law  of  California  assessing  the  tax:  ^The  appellant  con- 
tends that  this  fundamental  princif^e  was  violated  in  the  a»> 
sessment  ol  his  property,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  without 
notice  to  him,  or  without  his  being  afforded  any  opportunity 
to  be  heard  respecting  it;  the  law  authorizing  it  containing 
no  provision  for  such  notice  or  hearing.  His  contention  is 
that  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard  are  essential  to  ren- 
der any  proceeding  due  process  of  law  whicli  may  lead  to 
the  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  Undoubtedly, 
where  life  and  liberty  are  involved,  due  process  requires  tliai 
there  be  a  r^ular  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  which  im* 
ply  that  the  party  to  be  affected  shall  have  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  beard  ;  so,  also,  where  title  or  possession 
of  property  is  involved.  But  where  the  taking  of  property 
is  in  the  enforcement  of  a  tax,  the  proei^edtng  is  necessarily 
less  fofsial,  and  whether  notice  to  him  is  at  all  necfssary 
may  depend  upon  the  eharaeter  of  the  tax  and  the  nninner  in 
which  its  amount  is  determinable.    The  nernsnity  cf  revenue 
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for  the  support  of  the  govemraent  does  not  admit  of  the  de- 
lay attendant  upon  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  they 
are  not  required  for  the  enforcement  of  taxes  or  assessments." 
After  quoting  from  the  opinion  of  Bradley,  J.,  in  Davidson 
v.  New  Orleans,  suproj  the  judge  continued  :  "  The  power 
of  taxation  possessed  by  the  state  may  be  exercised  upon  any 
subject  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  any  extent  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  said 
by  this  court :  It  may  touch  property  in  every  shape,  —  in 
its  natural  condition,  in  its  manufactured  form,  and  in  its 
various  transmutations..  And  the  amount  of  the  taxation 
may  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  property,  or  its  use  or 
its  capacity,  or  its  productiveness.  It  may  touch  business  in 
the  almost  infinite  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted,  in  pro- 
fessions, in  commerce,  in  manufactures,  and  in  transportation. 
Unless  restrained  by  pro^visions  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  power  of  the  state  as  to  the  mode,  form,  and  extent  of 
taxation  is  unlimited  where  the  subjects  to  which  it  applies 
are  within  her  jurisdiction.  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held 
Bonds,  15  Wall.  300,  819. 

^*  Of  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  which  the  state  may  im- 
pose, there  is  a  vast  number  of  which,  from  their  nature,  no 
notice  can  be  given  to  the  tax-payer,  nor  would  notice  be  of 
any  possible  advantage  to  him ;  such  as  poll-taxes,  license 
taxes  (not  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  his  business),  and 
generally,  specific  taxes  on  things  or  persons  or  occupations. 
In  such  cases  the  legislature,  in  authorizing  the  tax,  fixes  its 
amount,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  If  the  tax  be 
not  paid,  the  property  of  the  delinquent  may  be  sold,  and  he 
be  thus  deprived  of  his  property.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  proceeding  is  due  process  of  law,  as  there 
is  no  inquiry  into  the  weight  of  evidence  or  other  element 
of  a  judicial  nature,  and  nothing  could  be  changed  by  hear- 
ing the  tax-payer.  Mo  right  of  his  is,  therefore,  invaded. 
Thus,  if  the  tax  on  animals  be  a  fixed  sum  per  head,  or  on 
articles  a  fixed  sum  per  yard  or  bushel  or  gallon,  thera  is 
nothing  the  owner  can  do  which  can  affect  the  amount  to  be 
collected  from  him.    So,  if  a  person  wishes  a  license  to  do 
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business  of  a  particular  kind  or  at  a  particular  place,  such 
as  keeping  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant,  or  selling  liquors  or  cigars 
or  clothes,  he  has  only  to  pay  the  amount  required  by  the 
law  and  go  into  the  business.  There  is  no  need,  in  such 
cases,  for  notice  or  hearing.  So,  also,  if  taxes  are  imposed  in 
the  shape  of  licenses  for  privileges,  such  as  those  on  foreign 
corporations  for  doing  business  in  the  state,  or  on  domestic 
corporations  for  franchises,  if  the  parties  desire  the  privilege 
they  have  only  to  pay  the  amount  required.  In  such  cases 
there  is  no  necessity  for  notice  or  hearing.  The  amount  of 
the  tax  would  not  be  changed  by  it.  But  where  a  tax  is 
levied  on  property  not  specifically  but  according  to  its  value, 
to  be  ascertained  by  assessors  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
upon  such  evidence  as  they  may  obtain,  a  different  principle 
comes  in.  The  officers,  in  estimating  the  value,  act  judi- 
cially ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  provision  is  made  for  the 
correction  of  errors  committed  by  them,  through  boards  of  re- 
vision or  equalization,  sitting  at  designated  periods  provided 
by  law,  to  hear  complaints  respecting  the  justice  of  the  as- 
sessments. The  law,  in  prescribing  the  time  when  such  com- 
plaints will  be  heard,  gives  all  the  notice  required,  and  the 
proceeding  by  which  the  valuation  is  determined,  though  it 
may  be  followed,  if  the  tax  be  not  paid,  by  a  sale  of  the  de- 
linquent's property,  is  due  process  of  law." 

A  state  statute  making  the  property  of  any  citizen  of  a 
town  or  city  liable  to  be  taken  on  an  execution  against  the 
corporation,  is  not  depriving  him  of  his  property  ^^  without 
due  process  of  law,"  although  he  has  had  no  notice  or  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  execution  issues ;  and  conse- 
quently such  a  statute  is  not  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.^ 

§  266  p.  Criminal  ProBectUions.  —  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ^^due  process  of  law  "  was  again  elaborately  consid- 
ered in  Hurtado  v.  California.^     ^^  The  words  ^  due  process 

^  Eames  t^.  Savage,  Maine  Sup.  Jiid.  Ct.  1885,  20  Reporter,  336,  in 
which  an  interesting  opinion  was  <riven  by  Emer)',  J.    £d. 

>  110  U.  S.  516.  See  also  Kailoch  t^.  Superior  Court,  56  Cal.  229; 
Bowan  o.  The  Stete,  80  Wis.  129.    £]>. 
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of  law '  in  tliis  VHiendment  do  not  neowariiy  reqnin  m  ia- 
dictment  by  «  grand  jury  in  «t  pfosecatiioii  by  a  atote  for 

murder." 

The  CoRStitation  of  California  antliorizes  proaecutions  for 
felonioB  by  information,  widM>ut  indictment  by  gnand  jary. 
The  Penal  Code  provides  (or  eKamination  by  nmgiatratie, 
allows  the  accused  counsel,  with  «  right  to  erosa^xamioe 
witnesses,  etc.,  and  upon  inagis^ate^s  certificate  tiiat  accused 
is  probably  guilty  an  information  ia  to  be  fifed  in  the  supe- 
rior court  of  the  county  in  the  form  of  an  indictment.  It 
was  held,  that  a  conviction  for  murder  upon  cuch  an  infor- 
mation, and  coneeqisent  sentence  of  death,  were  not  illegal 
as  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Matthews,  J.,  said  (p.  520)  :  *'  The  prupositioii  of  law  vpq 
are  asked  to  affirm  is  that  an  indictment  or  presentment  by 
a  grand  jury,  as  known  to  the  common  l^w  of  England,  b 
essential  to  th«t  *  due  process  of  law,'  when  applied  to  pros- 
ecutions for  felonies,  which  is  secured  by  the  fourteenth 
timendment."  The  opinion  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  S  Gray,  829, 
was  referred  to,  a,nd  the  remains  of  Lord  Coke  there  cited 
explained  «t  length :  **  This  Tiew  (i.  e.  the  one  taken  by  this 
court)  of  the  meaning  of  Lord  Coke  is  the  one  taken  by 
Merrick,  J.,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  **  in  8  Gray,  329.  The 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  afirming  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  prisoner  was  con- 
Ticted  was  affirmed.  The  opinion  is  a  very  insfcmctive  and 
interesting  one,  as  is  also  the  dissentii^  opinion  of  Harlan,  J. 

That  prosecntkms  for  mnrder  are  prohibited  by  the  fifth 
Article  of  the  Constitntion,  without  an  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury,  is  necessarily  implied  from  the  subieqiient  de- 
cision of  Ex  parte  Wilson,  114  U.  S.  417,  in  which  a  rery 
exhanstiye  opinion  is  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray. 

f  n  Hopt  V.  Dtah,i  Harlan,  Justice,  sajns :  **  The  prisoner 
on  trial  for  felony  mnst  be  personally  present  at  every  stage 
of  tlie  trial  when  bis  substantial  rights  may  be  affected  by 
the  proceedings  against  him.  If  he  be  deprived  of  his  lifeor 
Ubeity  without  being  so  present,  such  deprirfttion  woidd  be 
^  110  U.  S.  674,  at  p.  579. 


m^oat  that  doe  prooeso  ot  law  required  by  tlie  Goneiitu- 
iioii ;  **  aiid  it  was  held  that  the  trial  of  challenges  to  juron 
in  a  ti4al  for  murder  ahoHld  iiet  have  taken  place  in  the  ab- 
aenee  of  the  prisoner. 

256  q.  In  Head  v.  Amoskeag  Manufactniiog  Co.^  a  statute 
of  New  Hampshite  authorized  any  person  to  erect  and  main- 
tain OB  his  own  land  a  water-mill  and  a  mill-dam  upon  and 
across  auy  stream  not  navigable,  with  a  right  tliereby  to 
€ow  the  land  of  other  parties  above,  npon  paying  tl)em  sudh 
damages  as  might  be  assessed  by  a  jnry  in  a  judieial  pro- 
ceeding prosecuted  for  that  purpose.  This  statute  was  held, 
in  a  very  elaborate  opinion  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray, 
not  to  foe  uncoBstitntional,  and  as  not  depriving  the  land- 
owners of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

In  another  case,^  «  statute  of  New  Jersey  of  1852  had 
made  water  rents  a  lien  on  land  prior  to  the  lien  of  mort- 
gages, or  other  like  incumbrances.  And  it  was  held  that 
the  act  was  constitutional  and  gave  a  "valid  lien,  although 
the  water  was  not  introduced  into  the  premises  until  after 
the  mortgages  relied  upon  had  been  made.  It  was  objected 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  as  tending  to  deprive  the 
mortgagee  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his  opinion,  said :  "  The  ground  on 
which  the  decision  below  was  placed  was,  that  the  laws 
[Acts  of  N.  J.  Legislature]  having  made  the  water  rents  a 
charge  on  the  land,  with  a  lien  prior  to  all  other  incum- 
brances, in  the  same  manner  as  taxes  and  assessntents,  the 
complainant  took  its  mortgages  subject  to  this  condition, 
whether  the  water  was  introduced  on  to  the  lot  mortgaged 
before  or  after  the  giving  of  the  mortgage;  and  hence  the 
complainant  had  no  ground  of  complaint  that  its  property 
was  taken  without  due  process  of  law.  We  do  not  well  see 
iiow  this  potitioa  ean  be  aoQcessfiilly  oontro verted.*' 

In  a  still  later  case,*  it  was  declared,  after  an  efoborate  d- 

>  118U.  S.«.    E». 

•  Provident  Inst  for  Satfegs  •.  Mayor  tc  AUeraMO  ^  Jenejr  City, 
lis  U.S.  606.    fiD. 

•  Wurts  V.  Hoagland,  114  U.  a  «)6.    £». 
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tation  of  New  Jersey  cases,  that  the  statute  of  New  Jersey 
of  March  8,  1871,  providing  for  the  drainage  of  any  tract  of 
low  or  marshy  land  within  the  state,  upon  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  at  least  five  owners  of  separate  lots  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  tract,  and  not  objected  to  by  the  owners  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  tract,  and  for  the  assessment  by  commis- 
sioners, after  notice  and  hearing,  of  the  expenses  upon  all 
the  owners,  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  them  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Denying  the  Equal  Protection  of  the  Law%, 

§  256  r.  Separate  Schools.  —  In  (analogy  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Slaughter-House  Cases,  it  was  held  in  People  v.  Gal- 
lagher, 93  N.  Y.  438,  after  a  very  elaborate  examination, 
that  a  law  of  New  York  was  not  unconstitutional,  which 
provided  separate  schools  for  the  colored  race,  and  prohib- 
ited their  attendance  at  schools  for  white  children.  And 
the  same  has  been  held  elsewhere.^  But  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  provide  by  law  that  white  chil- 
dren should  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  schools  sus- 
tained by  the  taxes  from  white  population,  and  that  colored 
children  should  be  admitted  only  to  such  schools  as  could 
be  supported  by  the  tax  from  colored  people.  The  colored 
race  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  all  the  school  money, 
however  derived.^  Carriers  may  lawfully  assign  different 
cabins  for  white  and  colored  females,  provided  only  they  do 
so  in  good  faith,  and  both  are  equal  in  quality  and  conven- 
ience.^  And  states  may  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  intermar- 
riage of  white  and  colored  persons,  without  violating  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  U.  S. 
Rev.  Sts.  §  1977.4 

1  See  State  ».  McCann,  21  Ohio  St.  210 ;  Cory  ».  Carter,  48  Ind.  828  ; 
BertoiMieaa  v.  Directors  of  City  Schools,  3  Woods,  177.    Ed. 

*  Claybrook  r.  City  of  Owensboro,  16  Fed.  Rep.  297  (1888).     See 
28  Fed.  Rep.  684  (1884);  Ward  v.  Flood,  48  Cal.  51.     Ed. 

•  The  Sue,  22  Fed.  Rep.  843  (1885).    Ed. 

^  Ex  parte  Kinney,  8  Haorhes,  9  ;  Ex  parte  Hobbs,  1  Woods,  587; 
Ex  parte  Francois,  8  Woods,  867.    Ed. 
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§  256  8.  Bight  of  Suffrage.  —  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  i 
was  an  indictment  for  conspiring  together  to  prevent  cer- 
tain colored  men  from  exercising  their  rights  as  citizens,  i.  e. 
that  of  voting.  Waite,  C.  J.,  again  gave  the  opinion,  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  a  government  of  the  United  States  and 
also  of  each  of  the  several  states.  Each  government  has  cit- 
izens of  its  own.  The  same  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  each. 
Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wall.  74.  Then  followed  some 
general  remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  citizenship ;  of  govern- 
ments ;  of  the  necessity  for  a  national  government ;  of  the 
nature  of  it;  how  it  and  the  state  governments  exist  to* 
gether.  It  was  asserted  that  the  powers  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment are  entirely  delegated  powers ;  and  that  those  not 
delegated  are  reserved  to  the  states.  Ho  then  continued  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  state  from  deny- 
ing to  any  p^son  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws ;  but  this  provision  does  not,  any  more  tlian  the 
one  which  precedes  it,  and  which  we  have  just  considered, 
add  anything  to  the  rights  which  one  citizen  has  under  the 
Constitution  against  another.  The  equality  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  is  a  principle  of  republicanism.  Every  republican 
government  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  all  its  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  principle,  if  within  its  power.  That  duty 
was  originally  assumed  by  the  states ;  and  it  still  remains 
there.  The  only  obligation  resting  upon  the  United  States 
is  to  see  that  the  states  do  not  deny  the  right.  This  the 
amendment  guarantees,  but  no  more.  The  power  of  the 
national  government  is  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
guarantee."  .  .  . 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  conferred 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  and  the  United  States 
have  no  voters  of  their  own  creation  in  the  states,  as  was 
decided  in  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  178. 

**  From  the  principles  of  U.  S.  v.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214,  it 
appears  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  necessaiy  attri- 

1  92  U.  S.  542.  And  see  United  States  v.  Washintrton,  4  Woods^  349, 
20  Fed.  Bep.  680  ;  United  States  r.  Harris,  106  U.  S.  637.    £d. 
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bate  of  nationiil  citizenehip ;  bat  thnifc  exemption  from  dis- 
criminution  in  the  ex«mse  of  that  right  on  account  of  race, 
etc.,  i$:  The  i%hi  to  vote  in  the  states  comes  from  the 
states ;  but  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  prohibited  dis- 
erimination  comes  fix)m  the  United  States.  Tlie  first  has 
not  been  granted  or  eecut^^  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  last  has  been." 

%  256  t.  Trial  by  Jwy.  — In  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,* 
Strauder,  a  colored  man,  'was  tried  for  murder  in  the  slate 
eoart  of  Tennessee  and  couTicted.  A  ^rit  of  error  was 
brought  on  the  ground  that  he  was  denied  rights  secured  to 
him  by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

The  questions  underlying  the  assignments  of  en*ors  were 
^  first,  whether,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  rigiit  to  a 
trial  of  an  indictment  against  him  by  a  jury  selected  and 
empanelled  without  discrimination  against  his^iice  or  color; 
and,  second,  if  he  has  su<^  a  right,  and  is  denied  its  enjoy- 
ment by  the  state  in  which  he  is  indicted,  may  he  cause  die 
case  to  be  removed  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?  " 

The  fourteenth  amendment  *^  is  one  of  a  series  of  eonsti- 
tutional  provisions  having  a  common  purpose  ;  namely,  s^ 
curing  to  a  race  recently  emancipated  ...  all  tiie  rights 
that  the  superior  race  enjoy.''  Slaugfater-Houee  Cases,  16 
Wall.  74. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  designed  to  assure  to  the 
colored  race  the  enjoyment  of  al!  the  civil  rights  that  under 
the  law  are  enjoyed  by  white  persone,  and  to  give  to  that 
race  the  protection  of  the  general  government,  in  tliat  en». 
joyment,  wlienever  it  should  be  denied  by  the  etates." 

The  West  Virginia  statute  respecting  jmies  discrininateB 
against  the  colored  race. 

'^The  fourteenth  amendment  makes  no  attempt  to  eea- 
Baerate  the  rights  it  designed  to  protect.  It  speaks  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  those  are  as  comprehenaiTe  as  possible.    Its 

1  too  U.  6.  SOS.  Afid  see  Green  v.  The  State,  7S  Ala.  3S;  K«al  u 
Delaware,  les  U.  S.  870;  Bosh  v.  Kentuckjr,  lOf  U.  S.  1  le.    fin. 
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language  is  probSbitoiy ;  but  every  proMbitton  implie*  tlie 
existence  of  rigbts  and  immunities,  prominent  among  which 
is  an  immunity  from  inequality  of  l^al  protection,  either 
for  life,  liberty,  or  property.  Any  state  action  that  denies 
this  immunity  to  a  colored  man  is  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment authorized  the  enactment  of  §  641  Rev.  Sts.^ 

§  256  u.  Exclusion  from  Jury.  —  In  Ex  parte  Virginia,'  a 
Judge  of  a  state  court  of  Virginia,  one  Coles,  was  indicted  in 
the  United  States  District  Couil  for  excluding  from  the  jury 
certain  persons  on  account  of  their  [black]  color.  In  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  he  filed  a  petition  for  a  habeas 
eorpu8j  and  the  state  of  Virginia  filed  a  similar  one.  It  was 
held  that  the  indictment  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  by  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  Congress,  March  1,  1875,  §  4,  viz.,  "  No 
citizen,  possessing  all  other  qualifications  wliich  are  or  may 
be  preseiibed  by  law  shall  be  disqualified  for  service  sA 
grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  state,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  ;  and  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with  any 
duty  in  the  selection  or  summoning  of  jurors  who  shall  ex- 
clude or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  Hke  cause  aforesaid, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty,**  etc. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  relate  to  this 
subject. 

**  One  great  purpose  of  these  amendments  was  to  raise 
the  colored  race  from  that  condition  of  inferiority  and  servi- 
tude  in  which  most  of  t^m  had  previously  stood,  into  per- 
fect equality  of  civil  rights  with  all  other  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states.  They  were  intended  to  take  away 
all  possibility  of  oppression  by  law,  because  of  race  or  coloi:. 
They  were  intended  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  timitations 
of  the  power  of  the  states  and  enlargements  of  the  power  ol 

1  See  Virgini*  c.  Rives,  100  U.  S.  S18  ;  JO«a!  r.  Delmran^  108  IX.  S. 
870,  for  illnstratioDs  of  cases  where  the  rights  «£  colorcKl  ooeD  vere  Aot 
infrino^ed.    £d. 

«  100  U.  S.  889.    £i>. 
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Congress.  They  are  to  some  extent  declaratory  of  rights, 
and  though  in  form  prohibitions,  they  imply  immunities, 
such  as  may  be  protected  by  congressional  legislation." 
^^  In  this  latter  case  we  held  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
secures,  among  other  civil  rights,  to  colored  men,  when 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  a  state,  an  impai-tial 
jury  trial  by  jurors  indifferently  selected  or  chosen  without 
discrimination  against  such  jurors  because  of  their  color. 
We  held  that  immunity  from  any  such  discrimination  is  one 
of  the  equal  rights  of  all  persons,  and  that  any  withholding 
it  by  a  state  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment.  We  held  that  such 
an  equal  right  to  an  impartial  jury  trial,  and  such  an  im- 
munity from  unfriendly  discrimination,  are  placed  by  the 
amendment  under  the  protection  of  the  general  government 
and  guaranteed  by  it.  We  held,  further,  that  this  protec- 
tion and  this  guarantee,  as  the  fifth  section  of  the  amend- 
<ment  expressly  ordains,  may  be  enforced  by  Congress  by 
means  of  appropriate  legislation."  And  then  followed  fur- 
ther arguments  against  the  position  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  is  in  derogation  of  state  rights. 

Congress  has  power  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation.  '^  Such  legislation  must 
act  upon  persons,  not  upon  the  abstract  thing  denominated 
a  state,  but  upon  the  persons  who  are  the  agents  of  the 
state  in  the  denial  of  the  rights  which  were  intended  to  be 
secured.  Such  is  the  act  of  March  1,  1875,  and  we  think  it 
was  fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution."  Judge  Field  and 
Judge  Clifford,  however,  dissented,  and  were  of  opinion, 
that,  1,  assuming  the  act  of  March  1,  1875,  to  be  constitu- 
tional, the  indictment  against  Coles  was  void  on  its  face ; 
2,  that  the  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  jurors  in  state  courts, 
is  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  true  provinces  of  the 
Federal  and  state  governments  and  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  were  discussed  at  length. 

§  256  V.  Equal  Rights  of  Appeal.  —  The  true  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  again  considered 
in  Missouri  v.  Lewis.^  By  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  a  court 
1  101  U.  S.  22.    Ep- 
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of  appeal  had  been  established  in  certain  coanties,  and  no 
appeal  was  allowed  from  this  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state,  unless  the  matter  in  controversy  exceeded  $2,500, 
while  in  all  other  counties  an  appeal  was  allowed  for  a  much 
less  amount:  and  the  complaint  was  that  such  legislation 
was  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  as  denying  to 
some  of  its  citizens  *^  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws/'  But 
this  proposition  was  overruled,  and  it  was  held  that  every 
state  had  a  right  to  arrange  the  jurisdiction  of  its  state 
courts,  at  its  own  discretion.  The  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

§  256  w.  Different  Punishments.  —  In  Pace  r.  Alabama  ^ 
a  statute  of  Alabama  had  prescribed  severer  penalties  for 
a  white  person  and  a  negro  living  in  adultery  or  fornication, 
than  for  the  same  offence,  when  committed  by  persons  of  the 
same  race,  whether  white  or  black.  This  was  held  not  in 
conflict  with  this  article,  since  the  same  punishment  was  im- 
posed on  both  the  white  and  the  black  person  so  living  to- 
gether. 

But  special  legislation  which  imposes  a  degrading  and 
cruel  punishment  upon  a  class  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
An  ordinance  of  San  Francisco  declared  that  every  male 
person  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  etc.,  should  have  the 
hair  of  his  head  cut  or  clipped  to  a  uniform  length  of  one' 
inch  from  the  scalp.  The  ordinance  was  enforced  against  a 
Chinaman,  the  loss  of  the  queue  being  regarded  as  a  disgrace 
and  as  attended  with  suffering  after  death  by  the  Chinese, 
and  it  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  Field,  J.^ 

§  256  X.  Congressional  Legislation.  —  But  by  far  the  most 
important  decisions  under  this  amendment  are  those  called 
The  Civil  Rights  Cases.^  In  1875,  Congress  passed  an  act, 
called  the  **  Civil  Rights  Act,"  which  was  intended  to  en- 

^  106  U.  S.  583.    Ed. 

«  Ho  Ah  Kow  ».  Nunan  (June,  1879),  U.  S.  C.  C.  Cal.  8  Reporter, 
195;  5  Sawyer,  552.    Ed. 

•  109  U.  S.  3.  And  see  United  States  v.  Harris,  106'  U.  S.  629  ; 
United  States  v.  Washington,  4  Woods,  849;  20  Fed.  Rep.  630.    Ed. 
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force  by  Congreasicmal  legislation  in  tlie  first  ixutance  the 
rights  aecut-ed  by  the  tliirteeuth^  fourteenth^  and  fifteentli 
amendmenta*  Soove  of  th«  proTiaiooft  of  this  act  ara  atatftd 
elsewhere.  The  first  and  second  sections,  under  which  these 
cases  arose,  are  in  these  words:  — 

^^Sec  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  accommodations,  advantageSyfaeiUtieSt  and  priv* 
ileges  of  inns,  public  OMiveyances  on  land  or  water,  theatres^ 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement ;  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable 
alike  to  citizens  of  etery  race  and  oolor^  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

^^  Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  vidlate  the  foregoing 
section  by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons  by  law 
af>pUcabte  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless 
of  any  previous  condition  of  servitudcy  the  full  enjoyntexit  of 
any  of  the  accommodatiofiS)  advantages^  faeilitiesy  or  privi- 
leges in  said  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting 
such  denial,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs;  and 
shall  also  for  every  such  offence,  be  deeuied  guilty  of  a  mls>* 
demeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  mere 
than  one  year/' 

Under  this  act  several  persons  were  prosecuted  for  refusing 
to  colored  persons  the  privileges  of  an  inn,  or  a  seat  in  a  the- 
atre, or  a  seat  in  the  ladies*  car  on  a  railway.  And  after  a 
verf  elaborate  and  interesting  discussion  the  fint  and  Beeond 
sections  of  this  act  of  Coi^ess  weie  held  uncoostitotional, 
so  far  as  the  stutes  weie  concerned,  on  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress was  not  authorized  by  the  amendment  to  pass  any  law 
in  the  first  instance,  to  enforce  the  provision,  hot  only  to  cor- 
rect any  erroneous  and  unwarranted  legislation  by  the  states 
on  the  subject ;  and  that  until  the  states  have  acted  upon  the 
subject,  CengECss  oocdd  not  interfere.   Mr.  Justice  HarUukf 


however,  dissented  in  a  very  able  judgment.  It  was  sought, 
also,  to  sustain  the  foregoing  act  of  Congress  under  the  thir- 
teenth ameirdmebt,  which  prohibtta  akvery  or  involimtary 
servitude.  And  tb«  court  say,  ^  The  questaon  is  whetkcor  the 
iiefusal  to  any  persona  o£  the  aceomniodations  of  an  inn^  pub- 
lic conveyance,  etc,  by  an  iadividmal,  and  without  any  sane- 
tk)n  or  support  from  any  state  law  or  regnUtion^  doea  inflict 
upon  such  persons  any  manner  of  servitude  or  form  of  alav« 
ery,  as  those  terma  are  anderatoed  in  this  eountry.'" 

^*  The  thirteenth  ameodiHeiit  baa  reapect,  not  to  distincs 
tions  of  race,  or  claaa,  or  color,  but  to  slavery.  Tba  foar- 
teenth  amendment  extends  its  proteeition  to  raoes  aod  elasses^ 
and  prohibits  aay  state  legislation  whieh  has  the  effect  cl 
denying  to  any  raoe^  or  dasa,  or  to  any  individual,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws/'  We  are  forced  to  the  oonclmion 
that  such  ^^  an  act  of  refusal  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  or 
involantary  servitude,  and  that  if  it  is  violative  of  any  right 
of  the  party,  hia  redress  is  to  be  sought  under  tlie  laws  oi 
the  state  ;  or  if  those  laws  are  adverse  to  hia  rights  and  do 
not  protect  him,  his  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  eorreetive 
Ic^alation  which  Congress  has  adopted,  or  may  adopts  for 
connteracting  the  effect  of  state  laws>  or  state  action,  pro^ 
hibited  by  the  foarteenth  amendment/' 

§  256  j^.  Equal  Rigkta  in  Court. -^K  state  statute  forbid- 
dii^  citizens  of  another  state  a  right  of  action  for  damagt^ 
reeeived  on  a  defeotive  highway,  when  its  own  eitia^ns  have 
soeh  rights  is  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  since  it 
denies  the  eqnal  protection  of  the  ktws.^  The  equality  of 
protection  provided  for  by  the  fourteenth  amen^ent  im- 
plies not  only  eqnal  accessibility  to  the  courts  for  the  preven* 
tion  or  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  enforeement  of  rights, 
but  equal  exemption  with  others  of  the  same  dass  frovi  all 
charges  and  hardens  of  every  kind.  Within  these  liinits  the 
power  of  the  state  exists,  as  it  did  preyiously  to  tiie  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  over  all  matters  of  internal  police.^ 

^  Pewaoa  v.  Portlsod,  69  ]ifi&  27a.    £d. 
sinreAhFsBg«a8»eyar„l44»    £n. 
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Fifteenth  Amendment, 

§  256  z.  This  amendment  enacts :  '^  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  2.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

This  amendment  received  an  elaborate  examination  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Reese,^  decided  in  1875.  Under 
this  amendment  Congress  passed  an  act,  May  31,  1870  (16 
Stat.  140),  the  substance  of  which,  with  his  comments,  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  above  case:—- 

^'  Its  first  section  provides  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  or  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote 
at  any  election,  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote 
thereat,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  any  constitution,  etc.,  of  the  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  This  simply  declares  a  right 
Mrithout  providing  a  punishment  for  its  violation. 

'*  The  second  section  provides  for  the  punishment  of  any 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  to  citizens  an  op- 
portunity to  perform  any  act  which  by  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  is  made  a  prerequisite  or  qualification  of 
voting,  who  shall  omit  to  give  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  same  and  equal  opportunity  to  perform  such  pre- 
requisite and  become  qualified,  on  account  of  the  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude  of  the  applicant.  This 
does  not  apply  to  or  include  the  inspectors  of  an  election, 
whose  only  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  of  citi- 
zens designated  by  law  as  voters,  who  have  already  become 
qualified  to  vote  at  the  election. 

"  The  third  section  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever,  by  or 

1  92  U.  S.  214.  An  indictment  against  two  inspectors  of  a  municipal 
election  in  Kentucky,  for  refusing  to  receive  the  vote  of  William  Garner, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  African  descent.  See  also  United 
States  t;.  Amsden,  10  Biss.  283  (1881);  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U 
S.  641  (1883).    £d. 
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«iid«r  the  ooBstilfeiiftioR  or  laws  of  any  state,  etc.,  any  act  is 
or  shaH  be  jreqnired  to  be  done  by  any  citizen  as  a  prerequi- 
«ito  to  qualify  or  entitle  him  to  Tote,  the  dffer  of  such  citizen 
to  perform  the  act  required  to  be  done  ^  as  aforesaid  *  shall, 
if  it  fadl  to  be  earned  into  execution  by  reason  of  ihe  wrong- 
UL  act  or  omission  *  aforesaid '  of  the  person  or  officer 
dnrged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  or  permitting  such  per- 
formance or  offer  to  perform,  or  acting  thereon,  be  deemed 
and  held  as  a  pecformance  in  law  of  snch  aet;  and  the  per- 
son so  offerivg  and  failing  as  aforesaid,  and  being  otherwise 
qualified,  shall  'he  entitled  to  vote  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  in  fact  performed  such  act ; 
and  any  jndge,  inspector,  or  other  officer  of  election,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive,  eoimt,  etc.,  or  giro  effect  to  the  vote  of 
any  such  citizen,  who  sfaall  wrongfully  refuse  cnr  omit  to  re- 
oeive,  count,  etc.  the  vote  of  such  citizen,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion by  him  of  his  affidavit  stating  such  offer,  and  the  time 
and  place  thereof,  and  the  name  of  t!he  person  or  officer 
whose  dnty  it  was  to  act  tibereon,  and  that  he  was  wrong- 
fully prevented  by  such  person  or  officer  from  performing 
such  act,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay,  etc. 

*^  The  fourth  section  provides  for  the  punishment  of  any 
person  who  dmll  by  force,  bribery,  threats,  intimidation,  or 
other  unlawful  means,  hinder,  delay,  etc.,  or  shall  combine 
with  others  to  hinder,  <lelay,  prevent,  or  obstruct  any  citizen 
from  doing  any  act  required  to  be  done  to  qualify  him  to 
vote,  or  from  voting,  at  any  election.*' 

The  indictment  was  against  two  inspectors  of  a  municipal 
election  in  Kentucky,  for  refusing  to  receive  the  vote  of  a 
eolored  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  only  questions 
argued  were  on  the  fifteenth  amendment.  In  the  opinion 
the  Chief  Justice  remarks :  ^^  The  fifteenth  amendment  does 
not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It  prevents 
the  states  or  the  United  States,  however,  from  giving  pref- 
ermioe  in  this  particular  to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
over  another,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption  this  could  be  done.  It 
was  as  much  within  the  power  of  a  dtate  to  exclude  citizens 
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of  the  United  States  from  voting  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  as 
it  was  on  account  of  age,  property,  or  education.  Now  it  is 
not.  If  citizens  of  one  race,  having  certain  qualifications, 
are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those  of  another,  having  the 
same  qualifications,  must  be.-  Previous  to  this  amendment 
tliere  was  no  constitutional  guarantee  against  this  discrimina- 
tion ;  now  there  is.  It  follows  that  the  amendment  has 
invested  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new  consti- 
tutional right  which  is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Con- 
gress. That  right  is  exemption  from  discriDiination  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  fmnchis^  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  This  .  .  .  Congress  may 
enforce  by  '  appropriate  legislation.' "  But  because  the  act 
in  question  was  too  general,  it  was  held  by  the  majority  not 
to  be  ^^  appropriate  legislation "  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offence  charged.  Clifford,  J.,  concurred  in  the  judgment, 
'•  for  reasons  widely  different,"  considering  that  the  indict- 
ment was  entirely  insufficient.  Hunt,  J.,  dissented,  how- 
ever, in  an  able  judgment,  maintaining  that  the  indictment 
was  sufficient,  and  that  the  statute  authorized  the  punish- 
ment and  that  the  statute  was  constitutional.  > 

§  256  aa.  Same  Subject.  —  Similar  questions  arose  in 
1881  in  United  States  v.  Harris.^  That  was  an  indictment, 
under  Rev.  Sts.  §  6519,  originally  a  part  of  Sect.  IV.  of  the 
act  of  April  20,  1871,  c.  22,  for  conspiring  to  deprive  cer- 
tain persons  of  their  equal  privileges,  etc.  The  defendants 
demurred  to  the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  was 
unconstitutional,  which  demurrer  was  sustained;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Woods,  in  an  able  judgment,  thus  stated  the  grounds 
of  the  decision :  '*  The  demurrer  filed  to  the  indictment  in 
this  case  questions  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  law 
under  which  the  indictment  is  found.  It  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary to  search  the  Constitution,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  power  is  conferred."  "  There  are,"  said  he,  '*  only  four 
paragraphs  in  the  Constitution  which  can  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree have  any  reference  to  the  question  in  hand.  These 
are  Section  II.  of  Article  IV.  of  the  original  Constitution,  and 
1  106  U.  S.  636.    £d. 
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the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  in  the  inverse  of  the 
order  stated.  It  is  clear  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  can 
have  no  application.  That  amendment,  as  was  said  by  this 
court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214, 
relates  to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote. 
It  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  any  one.  It 
merely  invests  citia^ns  of  the  United  States  with  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  elective  franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude."  See  also  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank,  id.  642 ;  S.  C.  1  Woods,  808.  Sect.  6519  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  has  no  reference  to  this  right.  The  right 
guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  protected  by  other 
l^slation  of  Congress,  namely,  by  Sects.  4  and  5  of  the  act 
of  May  81, 1870,  c.  114,  and  now  embodied  in  Sects.  5606 
and  5507  Revised  Statutes,  Section  6519,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution,  and  as  appears  by  its  terms,  was 
framed  to  protect  from  invasion  by  private  persons  the 
eqnal  privileges  and  immunities  under  the  laws  of  all  per- 
sons and  classes  of  persons.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  such  a  law  cannot  be  founded  on  a  clause  of 
the  Constitution  whose  sole  object  is  to  protect  from  denial 
or  abridgment,  by  the  United  States  or  states,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote.  It  is,  however,  stren- 
uously insisted  that  the  legislation  under  consideration  finds 
its  warrant  in  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  the  foui-teenth 
amendment.  The  first  section  declares  "all  persons  bom 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  The  fifth  section  declares  "the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legisla- 
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tion  the  proYiaioBs  of  tim  atnendmeDt"  ifc  h  perfoetly  clear 
from  the  langnage  of  the  fiirat  Bection  that  its  purpose  ake 
was  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  aetion  of  the  states.  In 
Slaaghter-Hooee  Cases,  16  WaH  86,  it  was  held  by  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  conrt,  speakmg  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  that  the 
object  of  the  second  olauee  of  the  first  sectton  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  was  to  protect  from  the  hostile  legialatioa 
of  the  states  the  priTileges  and  immmiities  of  oitiaens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  this  was  oonceded  by  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
who  expressed  the  Tiews  of  the  dissenting  justices  in  that 
case.  In  the  same  case  the  coart,  referring  to  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  said  that  *^  H  ih»  states  do  not  conform  their 
lavrs  to  its  requirements,  then,  by  the  fifth  section  of  die  ar- 
ticle of  amendment.  Congress  was  authorised  to  enforce  it 
by  suitable  legislation."  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  two 
sections  of  ihb  fourteenth  amendment  aboira  quoted  were 
clearly  defined  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Cruikshank,  1  Woods,  808,  as  follows :  "« It  is  a 
guarantee  of  protection  against  the  acts  of  the  state  govern- 
ment itself.  It  is  a  guarantee  against  the  exertion  of  arbi* 
trarji^  and  tyrannical  power  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  legislature  of  the  state,  not  a  guarantee  against  the  com- 
mission of  individual  offences ;  and  the  power  of  Congress, 
whether  express  or  implied,  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  a  guarantee  does  not  extend  to  the  passage  of  lawe 
for  the  suppression  of  crime  within  the  states.  The  enforce^ 
ment  of  the  guarantee  does  not  require  or  authorize  Congress 
to  perform  the  duty  that  the  guarantee  itself  supposes  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  perform^  and  which  it  requires 
the  state  to  perform." 

When  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  came  to 
this  court,  the  same  view  was  taken  here.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case,  said: 
^^  The  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  state  from  depriv- 
ing any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  from  denying  to  any  person  the  equal 
protection  €i  the  laws  ;  but  this  provision  does  not  add  any*- 
thing  to  the  rights  of  one  citiaen  as  agaiast  aootter;    It 
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aiooply  farnishes  an  additional  guarantee  against  any  eor 
croachment  by  the  states  upon  the  fundamental  rights  which 
belong  to  every  citizen  as  a  member  of  society.  The  duty 
of  protecting  all  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  equality 
of  rights  was  originally  assumed  by  die  states,  and  it  re- 
mains there.  The  only  obligation  resting  upon  the  United 
States  is  to  see  that  the  states  do  not  deny  the  right.  This 
the  amendment  guarantees,  and  no  more.  The  power  of  the 
national  government  is  limited  to  this  guarantee."  92  U.  S. 
542.  So  in  Virginia  v.  Rives,  100  id.  818,  it  was  declared 
by  this  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  that  *'  these 
provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  have  reference  to 
state  action  exclusively,  and  not  to  any  action  of  private  in- 
dividuals." 

These  authorities  show  conclusively  that  the  legislation 
under  consideration  finds  no  warrant  for  its  enactment  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  The  language  of  the  am^dment 
does  not  leave  this  subject  in  doubt.  When  the  state  has 
been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  its  provisions ;  when  it  has  not 
made  or  enforced  any  law  abridging  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  when  no  one  of  its 
departments  has  deprived  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdictioB  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  enacted  by 
its  legislative,  and  oonstreed  by  its  judicial,  and  adminis- 
tered by  its  eicecutive  departments,  recognize  and  protect 
tiie  rights  of  all  persons,  the  anaendment  imposes  no  duty 
and  confers  no  poweff  upon  Congress.  Section  5519  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  is  not  limited  to  take  effect  only  in  case 
the  state  shali  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citir 
zeiM  of  the  United  States,  or  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  witkont  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  proteetion  of  the  laws.  It  applies,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  the  state  may  have  performed  its  duty.  Under 
it  pi'ivate  persons  are  liable  to  punishment  for  conspiring  to 
deprive  asor  cme  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  slate.     In  the  indictment  in  this  case,  for  instance. 
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which  would  be  a  good  indictment  under  the  law  if  the  law 
itself  were  valid,  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  state  of 
Tennessee  has  passed  any  law  or  done  any  act  forbidden  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

On  the  contrary,  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the 
accused  is  that  they  conspired  to  deprive  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  of  the  equal 
protection  accorded  them  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  As, 
therefore,  the  section  of  the  law  under  consideration  is  di- 
rected exclusively  against  the  action  of  private  persons, 
without  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  their  adminis- 
tration by  her  officers,  we  are  clear  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  warranted  by  any  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

We  are  next  to  consider  whether  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  furnishes  authority  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  section.  This  amendment  declares  that  ^^  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.''  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

It.  is  clear  that  this  amendment,  besides  abolishing  forever 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  within  the  United  States, 
j^ives  power  to  Congress  to  protect  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  being  in  any  way  sub- 
i«cted  to  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  amendment  to  secure.  Mr. 
Justice  Swayne,  in  United  States  v.  Rhodes,  1  Abb.  (U.  S.) 
28 ;  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  1 
Woods,  808.  Congress  has,  by  virtue  of  this  amendment, 
declared,  in  Sect.  I.  of  the  act  of  April  9, 1866,  c.  81,  that  all 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  right  in  every  state  and  territory  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to 
the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
security  of  peraons  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citi- 
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zens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penal- 
ties, taxes,  licenses,  and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  to  none 
other. 

But  the  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  does  the 
thirteenth  amendment  warrant  the  enactment  of  Sect.  5519 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  ?  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not.  Our  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  provisions 
of  that  section  are  broader  than  the  thirteenth  amendment 
would  justify.  Under  that  section  it  would  be  an  offence 
for  two  or  more  white  persons  to  conspire,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  another  white  person  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  It  would  be  an  offence  for  two  or  more 
colored  persons,  enfranchised  slaves,  to  conspire  with  the 
same  purpose  against  a  white  citizen,  or  against  another  col- 
ored citizen  who  had  never  been  a  slave.  Even  if  the  amend- 
ment is  held  to  be  directed  against  the  action  of  private  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  against  the  action  of  the  states  and 
United  States,  the  law  under  consideration  covers  cases  both 
within  and  without  the  provision  of  the  amendment.  It 
covers  any  conspiracy  between  two  free  white  men  against 
another  free  white  man  to  deprive  him  of  any  right  accorded 
him  by  the  laws  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States.  A  law 
under  which  two  or  more  free  white  private  citizens  could 
be  punished  for  conspiring  or  going  in  disguise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  another  free  white  citizen  of  a  right  ac- 
corded by  the  law  of  the  state  to  all  classes  of  persons  —  as, 
for  instance,  the  right  to  make  a  contract,  bring  a  suit,  or 
give  evidence — clearly  cannot  be  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment, which  simply  prohibits  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude. 

Those  provisions  of  the  law,  which  are  broader  than  is 
warranted  by  the  article  of  the  Constitution  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  authorized,  cannot  be  sustained.  Upon 
tins  question.  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214^  is  in 
point.  In  that  case  this  court  had  under  consideration  the 
constitutionality  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act 
of  May  31,  1870,  c.  114,  now  constituting  Sects.  2007,  2008, 
and  6606  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  third  section  of  the 
u 
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act  made  ii  an  offenee  for  any  yidger  UMpootoB^  ov  other  offi- 
cer of  elBctioQ,  wboee  duty  it  was^  uader  the  arcomatauceB 
therein  stated,  to  receive  and  count  the  vote  of  any  citizen, 
to  wrongfully  sefuse  to  seeeive  and  eotuit  the  asune ;  and  the 
fourth  section  laade  it  an  offence  for  any  pecson  by  force, 
bribery,  or  other  unlawful  means,  to  binder  or  d»lay  any 
citizen  from  voting  at  any  electi(»i,  or  from  doing  any  act 
required  to  be  done  to  qualify  him  to  vote.  The  indktnent 
in  the  cajse  charged  two  in8peetbi»  of  a  municipal  election  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky  with  refueing  to  receive  and  count  at 
such  election  the  vote  of  William  Garner^  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  African  descent*  It  was  contended  by  the 
defendants  that  it  waa  not  within  the  eonstitutional  p<^w^ 
of  Congress  to  pass  tlie  section  upon  which  the  indictment 
was  based.  The  attempt  waa  made  by  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  to  sustain  the  law  aa  warranted  by  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constltiition  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  court  held  it  not  to  be  appropriate  legislation  under 
that  amendment.  The  giroond  of  the  decision  was  that  the 
sections  referred  to  were  broad  enough  not  only  to  pun- 
ish those  who  hindered  and  delayed  the  enfranchised  col- 
ored citizen  from  votings,  on  acoottnt  of  his  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  but  also  those  who  hindered 
or  delayed  the  free  white  citizen.  The  court,  speaking 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  said :  ^^  It  would  certainly  be  danger- 
ous if  the  legislature  could  set  a  net  large  enough  to  catefa 
all  possible  offenders,  and  leave  it  to  the  courts  to  step 
inside  and  say  who  could  be  rightfully  detained  and  who 
should  be  set  at  large.  This  would,  to  some  extent,  sub- 
stitute the  judicial  for  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

^'  The  courts  enforce  the  legislative  wiU,  when  ascertained, 
if  within  the  coAstitutional  grant  of  power.  But  if  Congress 
steps  outside  oi  its  constitutional  limitation  and  attempts 
that  which  is  beyond  its  reach,  the  courts  are  authorized  to, 
and  when  called  upon  muBt,  annul  ito  encroacbment  upon 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  and  the  people."  And  the 
court  declared  that  it  could  not  limit  the  statute  so  aa  to 
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bring  k  within  the  constitutional  power  ef  Congress^  and 
concluded  :  ^^  We  moat,  therefore,  deeUle  that  Congress  has 
not  as  yet  provided  by  appropriate  l^iaLaiion  f oar  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offenoefi  charged  in  the  indietanent."  This 
decision  is  in  point,  and,  applying  the  principle  established 
by  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  legielation  now  under  oonsideratioa 
cannot  be  sustained  by  reference  to  the  thirte^ath  amend* 
ment  to  the  GonatitiBition.  There  is  another  view  which 
strengthens  this  oonclosion.  If  Congceas  has  constitutional 
authority  under  the  thirteenth  amendsBdnt  to  pujiiah  a  con- 
apiracy  between  two  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  it  can 
panish  the  act  itself,  whether  done  t^  one  or  more  personsL 
A  private  person  oannot  make  conatitutions  or  laws,  nor  can 
he  with  authority  eonatrue  them,  near  can  he  adminiater  or 
execute  them.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  whit4i  one  pri- 
vate peiBOSi  can  deprive  another  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  k  by  the  eoumissioa  of  sowe  offence  agaiiost  the 
laws  which  protect  the  righta  of  persona,  as  by  theft,  bujr* 
glary,  arson,  lib^l^  assault  or  murder.  If,  therefore,  we  hold 
that  Sect.  5519  is  warmnted  by  the  thirteenth  aafcendioent^ 
we  should,  by  virtue  of  that  amendment,  accord  to  CSoc^resa 
the  power  to  punish  every  crime  by  whicb  the  right  of  any 
person  to  life,  property,  or  repalatioa  is  invaded.  Thus, 
nnder  a  provimon  of  the  Constitution  which  simply  abol- 
ished slavery  and  involuntary  seervitnde,  we  should,  with 
few  exceptions,  invest  Congress  with  power  over  the  whole 
catalogue  of  crimes.  A  constructicm  of  the  amendme&t 
which  leads  to  such  a  result  is  clearly  unsound. 

There  is  only  one  other  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  can,  in  any  degree^  be  supposed  to  sus- 
tain the  section  under  consideration  ;  namely,  the  second  seo- 
tion  of  Article  IV.,  which  declares  that  ^^  the  citiaens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunitiea  of 
citizena  ^f  the  several  states."  Bat  this  section,  like  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  is  diredied  against  state  action.  Its 
object  is  to  place  the  citizens  of  each  state  upon  the  same 
footing  with  citizens  of  oth^  states,  and  inhibit  discrimin*. 
tive  legislation  against  them  by  other  states.    Paul  v.  Vir- 
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ginia,  8  Wall.  168.  Referring  to  the  same  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  this  court  said,  in  Slaughter-House  Cases,  vii 
supra^  that  it  *^  did  not  create  those  rights  which  it  called 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  states.  It  threvr 
around  them  in  that  clause  no  security  for  the  citizen  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  claimed  or  exercised.  Nor  did  it 
profess  to  control  the  power  of  the  state  governments  over 
the  rights  of  its  own  citizens.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to  de- 
clare to  the  several  states,  that  whatever  those  rights,  us 
you  grant  or  establish  them  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you 
limit,  or  qualify,  or  impose  restrictions  on  their  exercise,  the 
same,  neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  other  states  within  your  jurisdiction. 
It  was  never  supposed  that  the  section  under  consideration 
conferred  on  Congress  the  power  to  enact  a  law  which  would 
punish  a  private  citizen  for  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-citizen,  conferred  by  the  state  of  which  they  were 
both  residents,  on  all  its  citizens  alike.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  unable  to  find  any  constitutional  authority  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Sect.  6519  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  decisions 
of  this  court  above  referred  to  leave  no  constitutional  ground 
for  the  act  to  stand  on." 

§  256  bb.  This  subject  again  came  up  for  consideration 
in  1883,  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,^  in  which  Yarbrough  and 
others  had  been  convicted  (under  U.  S.  Rev.  Sts.  §§  5508 
and  6520)  of  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate  colored  voters;  and 
the  conviction  was  held  legal  and  valid.  In  the  course 
of  his  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  made  some  valuable  ob- 
servations on  this  amendment,  qualifying  somewhat  the 
language  before  quoted  from  United  States  v.  Reese.  He 
says :  —  ^ 

"  While  it  is  quite  true,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in  United  ^ 
States  V.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214,  that  this  article  gives  no  af-  ^ 
firmative  right  to  the  colored  man  to  vote,  and  is  designed  -^ 
primarily  to  prevent  discrimination  against  him  whenever  the  \ 
right  to  vote  may  be  granted  to  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
under  some  circumstances,  it  may  operate  as  the  immediate^ 
1  110  U.  S.  652.    And  see  United  States  v.  Waddell,  112  U.  S.  76.  Ed.  ^ 
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soorce  of  a  right  to  vote.  In  all  cases  where  the  former  slave- 
holding  states  had  not  removed  from  their  constitutions  the 
words  '  white  man  '  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  this  pro- 
vision did,  in  effect,  confer  on  him  the  right  to  vote,  because, 
being  paramount  to  the  state  law  and  a  part  of  the  state 
law,  it  annulled  the  discriminating  word  white^  and  thus  left 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  as  white  persons. 
And  such  would  be  the  effect  of  any  future  constitutional 
provision  of  a  state  which  should  give  the  right  of  voting 
exclusively  to  white  people,  whether  they  be  men  or  women. 
Neal  V.  Delaware,  108  U.  S.  870.  In  such  cases  this  fif- 
teenth article  of  amendment  does,  propria  vigore^  substan- 
tially confer  on  the  negro  the  right  to  vote,  and  Congress 
has  the  power  to  protect  and  enforce  that  right.  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v,  Reese,  this  court  said  in  regard  to 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  that  ^  it  has  invested  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  a  new  constitutional  right  which 
is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Congress.  That  right  is 
an  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.'  This  new  constitutional  right  was 
mainly  designed  for  citizens  of  African  descent.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  that  the  protection  of  the  exercise  of  this 
right  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  is  as  necessary  to  the 
right  of  other  citizens  to  vote  as  to  the  colored  citizen,  and 
to  the  right  to  vote  in  general  as  to  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  discrimination.  The  exercise  of  the  right  in  both 
instances  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  should  be 
kept  free  and  pure  by  Congressional  enactments  whenever 
that  is  necessary." 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  right  of 
voting  at  state  elections  under  the  fifteenth  amendment  is 
limited  to  prohibitions  against  discriminations  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  by  the  United 
States,  the  states,  and  their  officers  or  others  claiming  to  act 
nnder  color  of  laws  which  come  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  amendment.  It  does  not  extend  to  punishment  of  indi- 
viduals acting  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  not  under 
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color  of  law.^  Tlie  sevecal  states,  uotmtbstoadiug  tb»  fi£- 
teenth  aaiendaiaQti  have  the  power  to  dony  the  rigbt  of  8a£- 
f  rage  to  any  dtizetts  of  the  United  States  ob  aceouat  of  age* 
sex^  place  of  birth^  yocation,  want  of  property  or  iotelU- 
genoe,  neglect  of  civic  duties,  crime,  or  other  cause  not  specir 
fled  in  the  ameodmeiit.^ 

§  257.  The  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  which< 
have  thus  been  passed  under  a  rapid  review,  were  intended  te 
oppose  an  effectual  barrier  against  any  encroachments  by  the 
government  upon  the  private  rights  of  the  citizen*  Even  tlie 
administration  of  ju6fiice  in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the 
courts  is  made  to  lean  stron^y  in  &vor  of  the  accused.  It  haa 
been  thought  better  that  the  state  should  be  uiaable  to  punish 
erinuss  in  certain  instances^  than  that  the  rulers  should  have 
the  power  through  a  perversion  of  judicial  proceedings,  to 
oppress  aad  wrong  the  people.  While  we  retain  our  love  of 
eivil  liberty,  wUle  the  blood  of  our  SajLon  aacestors  yet  runs 
in  our  veins,  these  safeguards  wiU  not  be  relaxed.  They  were 
wrested  &om  the  Crown  by  the  people  of  England  through 
generations  of  eonflict.  We  inherited  the  benefits  which  our 
fiithers  had  obtained ;  we  shall  not  readily  suffer  them  to  be 
taken  from  us. 

§  258.  But  here  a  most  important  question  presents  itsel£ 
Do  these  restrictions  apply  with  equal  force,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  while  the  nation  is  operating  by  its  military, 
rather  than  by  its  civil  arm  ?  Does  a  condition  of  internal 
war,  and  do  the  exigencies  of  mil^ry  movements,  ever  dis- 
charge the  government  from  the  restraining  effect  of  this  Bill- 
of  Bights?  Must  arrests  of  citizens  not  in  the  military  service 
be  made  in  all  instances  upon  special  warrants  ?  charges  in  all 
iBstances  be  preferred  by  ^*and  juries  ?  trials  had  in  aU  in> 
stances  by  petit  juries  ?  Must  due  process  of  law  be  observed 
under  all  circumstances  ?  These  are  questions  which,  as  aU 
know,  have  attracted  much  attention  during  the  past  six  years. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  consider  them  here,  and  shall  postpone 
any  examination  of  the  subject  imtil  those  chapters  are  reached 

^  McKay  v.  CampbeH^  1  Sawyec,  S74.    £d. 

*  Uaited  Stages  9.  AnMdea.  la  Bisnall^  28a.    See  United  States  a 
Hams,  106  U.  S.  629.    Ed. 
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which  treat  of  the  war  powers  of  the  government.  It  is  snf* 
fieient  now  to  refer  to  the  late  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan,^  in 
winch  the  Supreme  Court  ef  the  United  StBctes  expressed  an 
opinion  that  partially  covers  these  qoestionB. 
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§  259.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  second  class  of  liosita^ 
tions  upon  the  government,  namely,  those  which  are  implied 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  government  itself,  and  the  de* 
sign  of  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  created. 

It  b  conceded  by  all  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  limited  powers ;  limited  by  the  very  nature 
and  essence  of  its  construction.  It  can  wield  only  such  attri- 
butes as  are  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  Now  th« 
grants  contained  in  the  organic  law  are  all  expressed  in  the 
most  general  language ;  they  do  not  descend  to  details  ;  they 
do  not  assume  to  point  out  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
the  various  powers  are  to  be  made  operative.  To  illustrate : 
Congress  is  authorized  ^^to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations."  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  regulate  "  and  "  commerce,"  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
regulation  may  be  carried.  All  this  is  left  to  construction, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  must  be  a  judicial  construction  which 
b  to  settle  the  import  of  this  and  all  other  grants  of  power. 

§  260.  Two  schools  of  interpretation  have  existed  among  the 
statesmen  and  polititians  of  the  country.  The  one  has  taught 
that  a  strict  and  close  construction  is  to  be  placed  upon  all  the 
grants  of  power  contained  in  the  organic  law,  so  as  to  limit 
the  government  to  those  acts  and  means  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  force  and  operation  to  the  grant.  The  other 
has  maintained  that  the  instrument  is  to  be  construed  liberally, 
80  as  to  enable  the  government  to  adopt  any  means  which 
would  fairly  and  reasonably  conduce  to  make  the  grant  of 
power  operative ;  and  that  among  such  means  the  government 

t  4  Wall.  2. 
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has  an  unrestricted  choice,  which  cannot  be  limited  by  the 
judiciary.  Those  who  have  thus  read  the  Constitution,  assert 
that  the  powers  of  the  government  are  full,  complete,  and  ab- 
solute witliin  the  range  of  the  subjects  committed  to  its  care ; 
that  it  may  adopt  whatever  means  it  prefers  which  may  tend 
to  give  effect  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law ; 
tiiat  among  such  means  the  selection  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
policy  and  expediency,  and  not  of  constitutional  power.  No 
other  question  has  been  so  vigorously  debated,  so  fiercely  con- 
tested as  this.  It  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  mo^t  of  the 
differences  which  have  separated  political  parties  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  unto  the  present  day. 

§  261.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  practice  of  the 
government  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  latter  more  lib- 
eral theory  of  construction.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  uniformly  affirmed  this  view  with  the  great- 
est emphasis,  and  applied  it  to  cases  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  tribunals  of  most  of  the  states  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  national  judiciary,  although  some  of  them  have  adopted 
the  opposing  theory,  and  enforced  it  with  great  earnestness. 
The  history  of  their  legislation,  and  the  character  of  their 
legislative  acts,  show  beyond  a  cavil  or  doubt  that  the  same 
method  of  interpretation  has  guided  Congress  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

§  262.  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  examples  of  legislation 
will  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  latter  statement.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  government  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  A  strict  construction  would  restrain  this  function 
to  the  passage  of  such  statutes  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  regulation  ;  such  as  those  relating  to  the  registry  and  en- 
rolment of  vessels,  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  owners, 
masters,  and  seamen,  the  government  of  ports  and  harbors, 
and  the  like.  Yet,  under  this  grant  Congress  has  assumed  to 
enact  laws  for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  construction 
of  piers,  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  the  con- 
duct of  a  coast  survey.  It  has  invaded  the  common  law  by 
limiting  the  liability  of  carriers  on  the  ocean  and  the  great 
lakes ;  it  has  sent  out  expeditions  to  observe  an  eclipse,  and  to 
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explore  the  topography  of  the  Dead  Sea.  All  of  these  acts 
are,  indeed,  means  which  plainly  tend  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce;  none  of  them  are  indispensable  to  it.  Tet,  I 
think  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  assert  that  the  nation  has 
settled  down  to  the  opinion  that  these  and  similar  measures 
are  proper  and  lawful. 

Again  ;  Congress  is  authorized  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises.  The  partisans  of  a  strict  construction  have  urged 
that  the  levying  of  duties  must  be  confined  to  so  much  as  may 
be  neces"^ary  for  a  tax.  But  during  a  large  portion  of  our 
history  a  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  which  was  designed,  and 
did  operate  to  protect  certain  home  interests.  A  protective 
tariff  is  certainly  not  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the 
power  to  lay  taxes  ;  but  it  is  as  certainly  one  of  the  methods 
of  exercising  that  power. 

Again  ;  Congress  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  No  power  is  given  in  terms  to 
create  a  corporation.  Yet,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  since 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  an  United  States  bank  has  been 
in  existence,  created  by  Congress ;  and  within  the  past  few 
years  a  system  of  national  banks  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
state  institutions.  Under  the  same  ^ant  of  power,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  issue  of  paper  currency  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  has  declared  such  notes  to  be  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  public  and  private. 

Numberless  other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  actual  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  a  free  and  liberal  construction  to  the  various 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  contain  grants  of  power. 
This  uniform  practice,  commenced  at  the  very  origin  of  the 
government,  and  continued  to  the  present  day,  is  evidence  of 
the  most  cogent  character  that  the  system  of  interpretation 
upon  which  it  has  been  based,  i&  correct. 

§  263.  When  we  turn  to  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  nigh 
tribunal  from  the  very  outset  adopting  the  same  view  of  the 
organic  law,  and   steadily  adhering  thereto  until  their  very 
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Iflteet  decisions.  I  cannot  refer  to  all  the  cases  in  which  thta 
principle  has  been  either  explicitly  announced  and  acted  on,  or 
implicitly  involved.  Such  a  multiplication  of  aathorities  woald 
be  unnecessary.  But  my  expositian  of  the  subject  would  be 
very  incomplete  did  I  not  quote  aom^  of  the  language  which 
has  been  employed  by  that  court  in  leading  cases  where  the 
question  has  been  brought  beforo  it  '^or  careful  consideration 
and  settlement. 

§  264.  In  the  early  case  of  Fisher  vu  Bli^t,^  Mr.  C.  J. 
Marshall  said :  ^^  It  would  be  incorrect  and  would  produce 
endless  difficulties,  if  the  opinion  should  be  maintained  that  no 
law  was  authorized  which  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  a  specified  power.  Where  various  systems  might 
be  adopted  for  that  purpose^  it  might  be  said  with  respect  to 
each  that  it  was  not  necessary,  because  the  end  might  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Congress  must  possess  the  choice  of 
means  wliich  are  in  fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution."  The  rule  was  applied  to  a 
statute  of  Congress  giving  the  United  States  a  priority  over 
other  creditors  in  collecting  its  demand  from  the  estate  of  an 
insolvent  debtor. 

(  265.  In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Leasee,^  the  Supreme  Court 
used  the  following  language  :  ^'  The  government  of  the  United 
States  can  claim  no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  powers  actually  granted  must  be  such 
as  are  expressly  given,  or  given  by  necessary  implication.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  instrument,  like  every  other  grant,  is  to 
have  a  reasonable  construction,  according  to  the  import  of  its 
terms  ;  and  where  a  power  is  expressly  given  in  general  terms, 
it  is  not  restrained  to  particular  cases,  unless  that  construction 
grows  out  of  the  context  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implica* 
tion.  The  Constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  general  language. 
It  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  people,  in  framing  this  great 
charter  of  our  liberties,  to  provide  for  minute  specifications  of 
its  powers,  or  to  declare  the  means  by  which  those  powers 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  Hence  its  powers  are  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  leaving  to  the  legislature  from  time 
1  3  Cranch,  896.  *  1  Wheat.  804,  396. 
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to  time  to  adopt  its  own  means  to  effectuate  legitimate  objects,' 
and  to  mould  and  model  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  as  its  own 
wisdom  and  the  public  interests  should  require." 

§  266.  In  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,^  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  most  formal 
manner.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  validity  of  a  statute 
creating  the  United  States  Bank.  Certainly,  no  direct  power 
is  given  to  establish  such  an  institution  ;  nor  was  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  execution  of  thc^ower  to  borrow  money,  to  collect 
taxes,  or  to  pay  debts.  Either  and  all  of  these  acts  may  well 
be  performed  without  a  bank.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
measure  was  rested  entirely  on  the  ground  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  a  legitimate  means  of  carrying  out  the  general 
powers,  and  that  the  degree  of  its  necessity  was  a  question  of 
legislative  discretion  and  not  of  judicial  cognizance.  The 
counsel  engaged  in  the  argument  were  among  the  very  ablest 
in  the  nation,  including  Webster,  Pinckney,  and  Wirt.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  was  given  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  and  is  a 
masterpiece  of  judicial  reasoning  and  eloquence.  After  a  long 
and  exhaustive  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  rules  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  interpreted, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  **  if  any  one  proposition 
could  command  the  universal  assent  of  mankind,  we  might 
expect  it  would  be  this,  that  the  government  of  the  Union, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of 
action,"  he  concludes  his  argument  with  the  following  lan- 
guage :  *^  We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  trans- 
cended. But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  per- 
form the  high  duties  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitutioti,  are  constitutional." 

I  4  Wheat  S16. 
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^267.  lu  the  great  case  of  Gibbona  ik  Ogden,^  the 
court,* by  the  mouth  of  the  Chief  Justice^, reasserted  the  same 
theory,  and  applied  it  to  the  grant  of  poiirer  to  regulate  cam^ 
merce.  The  judgment  contains  the  following  language  : 
**•  This  instrument  contains  an  enumeration  of  powers  expressly 
granted  by  the  people  to  their  governmenL  It  has  been  said 
that  these  powers  ought  to  be  construed  strictly.  But  why 
ought  they  to  be  so  construed  ?  Is  there  one  sentence  in.  the 
Constitution  which,  gives  countenance  to  this  rule?  In  the 
last  of  the  enumertited  powers^  that  which  gnmts  expressly  the 
means  for  carrying  all  others  into  execution.  Congress  is  ao* 
thoriaed  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for.  the  purpose.  But  this  limitation  in  the  means  which  mav 
be  used  is  not  extended  to  the  powers  which  are  conferred.; 
nor  is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Constitution^  which  haa  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  or  which  we  have 
beeffi  able  to  discern,  that  prescribes  this  rule*  We  do  not, 
therefore,  think  ourselves  justified  in  adopting  it«  What  do 
the  gentlemen  mean  by  a  strict  consti'uction  ?  If  they  contend 
only  against  that  enlarged  constructi(m  which  would  extend 
worda  beyond  their  natural  and  obvious  import,  we  might 
qfiestion  ^e  application  of  the  terms,  but  should  not  controvert 
ihe  prineiple..  If  they  contend  for  that  narrow  construction 
which^  in  support  of  some  theory  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  Conr 
stitution,  would  deny  to  the  government  those  powers  which 
the  words  of  the  grant,  as  usually  understood,  import,  and 
which  ai'e  consistent  with  the  general  viewa  and  objects  of  the 
instrument — for  that,  narrow  construction,  which  would  cri{>* 
pie  the  government,  and.  render  it  unequal,  for  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  declared  to  be  instituted,  and  to  which  tlie  powers 
given,  as  fairly  understood,  render  it  competent — then,  we 
cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  strict  construction,  nor 
adopt  it  as  the  rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  e^ 
pounded**' 

^  268«  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  tliese  liberal  and  high 
national  views  which  prevailed  in  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the^  presidency  of  C.  J.  M«rahall|  have  been,  abandoned,  or  ia 
1  9  Wheat  u 
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tile  least'  degree  mbdifi^d,  in-  later  times  when  theconrt  has 
beem  composed'  of  othef  judges  under  the  leadership  of  C.  J. 
Taney.  The  s^me  principles  have  been  constantly  maintained, 
and  the)  satie  doctrines  assorted  and  enforcedi  Thus  in  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Bridge  Company,^  it  was  decided 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  confers  upon  Congress 
the  right  to  pass  a  statute  declaring  that  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River  should  rettiain,  although  the  court  had  before  ordered  it 
to  be  removed  as  a  nuisance.  In  Ablemann  v.  Booth,^  C.  J. 
Taney  expressed  himself  in  the  following  pointed  manner. 
'^  The  powers  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  states, 
althoQgh  both  exist  and  are  exercised  within  the  same  terri- 
torial limits,  are  yet  separate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  acting, 
separately  and  independently  of  each  other  within  their  re* 
spective  spheres  ;  and  the  sphere  of  action  appropriated  to  the 
United  States,  is  as  fkr  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  process 
issued  by  a  state  judge  or  a  state  court,  as  if  the  line  of  division 
was  traced  by  landmarks  and  monuments  visible  to  the  eye." 
One  of  the  latest  decisions  of  the  court  during  the  life  of  C.  J. 
Taney,  was  that  of  The  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York 
Gity,^  which  held  that  the  power  to  borrow  money  conferred 
on-  Congress  the  right,  as  one  of  the  means  for  making  this 
power  effective,  to  exempt  the  United  States  securities  from 
state  taxation ;  and -a  series  of  subsequent  cases  has  reaffirmed 
the  doctrine.^  Numerous  judgments  of  the  state  courts  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the 
student  to  The  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Van  Dyck,*  in  which  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  examined  the  whole  subject  in 
a  very  exhaustive  manner,  and  applied  it  to  the  Legal  Tender 
Act  of  Congress. 

§  268  afi  Legal  Tender  Cases.  —  The  implied  powers  of  ^ 
Congress  and  the  limitations  thereon  were  exhaustively  dis* 

I'lS  How.  4^i.' 

«  21  HbW.  606,  5ie;  «  2  BFack;  620? 

<*The  BAhk  Taat'CartTs,  2  Wfcll.  200;  Vkfl  Alle^'r.  The  A96eBsot9,-9 
WaH  578;  People  v.  Commisnoiier^  4  Wail.  244. 

»  27  N.  Y-  400.  .... 

*  This  section  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  Appendix,  but  is  now 
inserted  in  this  plade.  ^  &>* 
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cassed  in  the  now  celebrated  cases  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,^ 
and  '*  The  Legal  Tender  Cases,"  or  Knox  v.  Lee.^  In  the 
earlier  of  these  adjudications  the  provision  of  the  statute 
which  declares  that  United  States  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a 
good  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  private  debts  and  de- 
mands existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  by  a  majority  of 
the  judges  pronounced  invalid.  In  the  later  ones,  the  same 
tribunal,  some  change  having  in  the  mean  time  been  made 
in  its  membership,  retraced  its  steps,  overturned  its  prior 
decision,  and  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion. In  its  judgments  in  both  these  cases  the  court  entered 
largely  into  the  doctrine  of  ^'  implied  powers,"  and  especially 
into  a  construction  of  the  18th  subdivision  of  Section  VIII. 
of  the  first  article,  which  authorizes  Congress  ^*  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  "  the  general  powers  conferred  upon  the  govern- 
ment. In  neither  of  these  cases,  however,  did  it  profess  to 
adopt  any  new  rule  of  interpretation,  or  to  create  any  new 
limitation  ;  the  decisions  purported  to  be  based  upon  the 
same  prior  precedents  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles 
which  had  first  been  announced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
his  judicial  compeers.  In  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  reached  the  final  conclusion  that  the  legal  tender 
clause  was  not  "  necessary  and  appropriate  "  —  that  it  was  not 
♦'  plainly  adapted  to  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  "  — to  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  legislative  powers  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution.  The  difference  between  the  positions  taken 
by  the  court  in  these  conflicting  judgments  lies  not  in  the 
statement  of  any  general  principles,  but  rather  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  particular  subject-matter  under  considera- 
tion. The  judges  who  united  in  deciding  the  later  cases  — 
Knox  V.  Lee,  and  others  —  saw  in  the  "  legal  tender  clause  " 
a  sufficiently  "  necessary  and  appropriate  "  means  for  car- 
rying into  effect  several  of  the  great  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress, especially  the  power  to  borrow  money,  to  raise  and 
maintain  armies  and  navies,  and  to  carry  on  war.  The  rea- 
soning and  conclusion  of  the  court  in  these  last  cases  would 
*  8  Wall.  608.  »  12  WalL  467. 
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lead  to  the  f oUowing  definite  rule  for  determiuing  the  extent 
of  legislative  powers,  applicable  to  all  possible  circamstances. 
If  a  particular  measure  has  such  a  connection  or  relation 
with  one  or  more  of  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  government  that  it  can  be  seen  in  any  degree 
or  under  any  state  of  circumstances  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  power,  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  power 
can  be  seen  to  be  made  in  any  degree  or  under  any  circum- 
stances operative  through  its  instrumentality, — then  the 
measure  is  within  the  competency  of  Congress  to  enact; 
that  body  alone  is  the  judge  of  the  closeness  of  the  relation 
or  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  efficiency,  and  having  judged, 
the  courts  cannot  review  its  decision.  The  same  doctrine 
may  be  expressed  in  another  form:  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  courts,  in  the  exercise  of  their  function  of 
examining  into  the  validity  of  statutes,  to  pass  upon  a  ques- 
tion which,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  one  purely 
of  political  economy. 

§  268  b.  The  doctrine  of  Knox  v.  Lee  has  again  been  re- 
cently affirmed  and  perhaps  extended  in  the  recent  impor- 
tant case  of  Juilliard  v.  Greenman,  110  U.  S.  421  (1888), 
in  which,  in  an  exhaustive  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  it 
was  declared  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
make  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  private  debts  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
time  of  war :  And  that  under  the  act  of  May  31,  1878,  c. 
146,  which  enacts  that  when  any  United  States  legal  tender 
notes  may  be  redeemed  or  received  into  the  Treasuiy,  and 
shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall  be  reissued  and 
paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation,  notes  so  received  are 
a  l^al  tender. 

"  The  single  question  is,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  "  whether 
notes  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  time  of  war,  under  acts 
of  Congress  declaring  them  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  private  debts,  and  afterwards  in  time  of  peace  redeemed 
and  paid  in  gold  coin  at  the  Treasury,  and  then  reissued  un- 
der the  act  of  1878,  can,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  such  debts. 
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^^Tbis  case  is  the  same  in  principle  as  Legal  'Tender 'CaseB, 
i&  Wall.  457  ;  Doolejr  v.  Smith,  18  Wall.  604  ;  ft.  fi.  .<:;o.  v. 
Johnson,  15  Wall.  195;  Maryland  v.  R.  iR.  Co.,  82  Wall. 
105.  All  of  .the  judges,  except  Mr.  Justice  Field,  aire  of 
opinion  -that-they  were  rightly  decided;" 

But  the  legal  tender  acts  do  not  apply  to  involuntary  con- 
tribqtions  in  the  nature  of  /taxes  or  assessments  ejcacted 
under  state  laws;  but  only 4o. debts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  to  obligations  founded  on  eontraots,  express  ^r 
implied,  for  the  payment  of  money.  The  act  of  California 
requiring  the  assessments  (for  .the  reclaiming  of  swamp 
ilands)  to 'be  paid  .ip  gold  or  silver  coin  is,  therefore,  valid, 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  Oongress;^ 

^  269.  The  following  principles  'have  thus  been  settled  *by 
•the  concurring  action  of  the  national  legislature  and  judiciary. 

Xhe  government  is  one  of  enumerated,  limited  powers,  and 
.nothing  is  within  its  jurisdiction  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
constitutional  grants  either  expressly  or  by  reasonable  implica- 
tion. Whe^  any  act  is  attempted  by  the  government,  author- 
ity for  ithat  act  .must  .be  found  within  the  provisions  of  the 
organic  law. 

iBut  within  ithe  «cope  of  functions  assigned  (to  it.  aver  the 
.subjeqts  CQOunitted  )to  its  ,care,  the  powers  of  the  general  gov* 
jeirnment  are  .complete,  supreme,  absolute ;  as  to  >tihese  .subjects 
pf  legislation,  .Coqgr^s  is  as  omnipotent  as  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  respect  to  particular  ^vornmental  measures,  the  .Gon- 
^it\ition  does  jnot  descend  to  any  nunuteness  o£  detail  in  the 
.recital  of  ^e  yarioup  ffnuctions  which  it  confers ;  it  deals  only 
in  generals.  jDaniel  Webster,  with  a  power  of  insight  moA 
expression  which  condensed  a  volume  of  discussion  into  a 
single  sentence,  renoMked  .that  '^  our  Constitution  is  one  of 
enumeraitioii,  and  not  ,of  .description."  It  contains,  in  fact,  a 
list  of  the  grand  subjects  and  purposes  which  noLust  be  the  final 
,Qt|jects  of  all  legislation;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  define  idl 
(the  n^eans  and  method?  by  wbicih  those  objects  may  ibe  attained. 
iCongre^  has  an  unUinited  choice  among  jaii  tl^  means  and 

^  fiagar  v.  fieclamation  District,  111  U.  S.  901.    Ed. 
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methods  which  tend  to  accomplish  any  end  enumerated  in  the 
general  grants  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  particular  measure 
which  the  legislature  has  enacted,  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  the  end,  it  is  lawful,  is  within  the  scope  of  congres- 
sional action,  and  the  courts  cannot  interpose  and  defeat  this 
measure,  although  the  judges  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  means 
was  not  the  best.  In  iMk  mmaaefc  iBie  United  States  goyem- 
ment,  while  pursuing  the  legitimate  objects  for  which  it  was 
organized,  may  interfere  with  many  subjects  wliich  are  com- 
mitted to  the  several  states  and  wliich  ordinarily  fall  under 
Ibeir  exdusivB  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  the  means  amd  methods,  lihe  particular  measures  df 
legislation,  wUch  are  adopted,  must  have  some  Telation  toan 
end  included  in  flie  general  grants  of  the  Oonstitcy(ii0n ;  if  Chens 
be  absohitdy  ne  ^wek  reflation.  Oongness  has  'erred,  not  on  a 
mere  question  of  pdKcy,  Vat  in  an  exercise  of  power;  thm 
work  is  unwamntted  by  the  fimdomeDtal  law,  and  4s  a  nul- 
lity. 

is 


CHAPTER  IV- 

THB  LBGISLATIVB  POWERS  OF    THE  XTNTTED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

§  270.  I  AM  now  to  discuss  the  powers  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  conferred  upon  their  Congress. 
These  powers  are  all  legislative  in  their  character.  *  In  con- 
sidering them,  and  in  ascertaining  their  extent,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  determining  what  statutes  Congress  may  lawfully 
pass,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  important  princi- 
ple which  was  stated  and  illustrated  in  Section  II.  of  the 
last  chapter,  —  a  principle  to  be  freely  applied  in  every 
case  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject it  will  be  natural  and  proper  to  speak  of  those  legisla- 
tive functions  and  attributes  which  have  been  conferred 
upon,  or  withheld  from,  the  several  states. 

The  first  power  which  we  meet  and  are  to  consider  is  that 
of  taxation. 

SECTION  L 

THE  POWER  OF  TAXING. 

§  271.  I  will  collect  all  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
which  have  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  taxation. 

Art.  I.  Sec.  YIII.  contains  an  enumeration  of  legislative 
powers,  of  which  the  first  is  as  follows :  *^  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,"  Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  3  provides  that  "Direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
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included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers."  Sec.  IX.  §  4  declares  that  ^^  No  capitation,  or 
other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken ; "  ^ 
and  §  5,  that  ^^  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  state ;  "  and  §  6,  that  ^^  No  preference  shall 
be  given  by  any  regulation  of  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  one  state  be  obliged  to  pay  duties  in  another."  Sec. 
X.  §  2  provides  that  ^^  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws  ; "  ^  and  §  3,  that  '^  No  state  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage."  ^ 

§  272.  In  examining  this  language,  we  may  consider,  first, 
What  powers  of  taxation  are  held  by  Congress ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, What  powers  are  held  by  the  several  states. 

The  first  of  these  questions  may  be  subdivided,  so  that  we 
may  separately  examine  (1)  the  purposes  for  which  taxes 
may  be  laid  and  collected  ;  (2)  the  kinds  of  taxes ;  (3)  the 
means  and  methods  of  enforcing  the  power,  and  (4)  its  ex- 
tent. This  last  subdivision  will  lead  us  to  the  final  inquiry, 
how  far  the  corresponding  function  of  the  states  is  limited. 

First.     What  Powers  of  Taxation  are  held  hy  Congress. 

I.  The  Purposes  for  which  Taxes  may  he  Laid  and  Collected. 

§  278.  Congress  has  power  ^^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc., 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."    Do  these  two  clauses 

1  See  De  Treville  v.  Smalls,  98  U.  S.  517.    Ed. 

'  The  right  to  enact  inspection  laws  is  not  granted  to  Congress,  bat  is 
reserved  to  the  states.  Fees  imposed  to  carry  such  laws  into  effect  mast 
not  exceed  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  proper  execution  ;  but 
if  within  that  limit  the  law  is  valid  until  Congress  sees  fit  to  alter  it,  al- 
though its  eifect  is  to  place  a  duty  on  imports  and  exports.  The  scope 
of  inspection  laws  is  large.    Neilson  v.  Garza,  2  Woods,  287.    En. 

'  As  to  the  meaning  of  *'  tonnage  "  see  Inman  Steamship  Co.  v.  Tin- 
ker, 94  U.  S.  238  ;  Ouachita  Packet  Co.  r.  Aiken,  4  Woods,  208.    £i>. 
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ooBtain  two  separate  fmd  distinct  powers,  or  is  the  latter  a 
lisnkation  upon  the  other?  In  other  words,  does  the  Condti- 
Mdon,  by  this  language,  confer  -upon*l;fae  legislature  a  gen- 
eral faculty  of  taxation,  and  also  another  general  capacity  to 
pay  public  debts  -and  -provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
geneial  welfai^e ;  or  does  it  confer  a  limited  power  of  taxsir 
tioB,  by  restricting  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  may  be 
kid,  and  confining  them  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  pro- 
vision for  the  common  defence  and  -general  wdfaro  ?  The 
latter  conatraction  is  the  one  which  'has  been  almost  univer- 
sally adopted,  all^hough  the  language,  taken  apart  from  the 
OMite&t,  is  susceptible  of  the  offtier.  There  are  two  grounds 
fw  preferring  <fee  irtfeerpretation  which  has  been  generally 
received.  Both  '&ese  clauses  are  found  in  a  subsection 
Which  relates  to  taxation ;  and  it  would  be  doing  violence 
to  •tfie  context  to  wrest  one  of  these  from  its  natui-al  connec- 
tion and  make  it  refer  to  a  subject  entirely  different.  But 
again :  if  the  construction  should  be  adopted  w'hich  regards 
the  second  clause  as  an  independent  granft  of  power,  it  would, 
in  effect,  be  making  our  general  government  unlimited. 
Providing  for  the  common  'defence  and  general  welfare  in- 
eludes  every thi«g  which  any  goverment  could  possibly  do ; 
and  a  grant  of  power  in  tiiese  broad  terms  would  be  the 
same  as  makii\g  Congress  omnipotent,  equal  in  the  extent  of 
its  functions  to  the  British  Parliament. 

§  274.  The  subsection  should,  tixerefore,  be  understood  as 
though  it  read :  Taxes  may  be  laid  and  collected  in  order  to 
paj  <debts  and  provide  for  the  eomnfton  4fefe«ioe  and  general 
wcdface.  Thus  the  Congress  does  not  possess  am  absolutely 
liolimited  powder  of  taxation.  It  ean  only  resort  to  this  high 
attribute  for  one  or  more  of  three  purposes,  paynpent  of 
debto,  the  .common  defecMe,  the  geaersd  weUvaee.  The  de- 
fence must  be  common,  and  the  welfare  general.  But,  after 
all,  this  leaves  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for  the  legislative  op- 
erations. Money  may  be  raised  to  paj  any  debts  however 
contracted,  whether  .fu»w  existing  lOr  to  become  due  at  a  fu* 
twTf  Him.  Cofiamon  defeftoe  aod  general  welfare  are  terms 
of  die  l»oadest  generality  ;  and  within  them  can  be  easily 
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induded  «11  the  objects  'for  which  govenunents  may  legiti- 
mately provide, 

§  ►275.  Whaft  measures,  what  expenditures  ^11  promote 
the  eommon  defence  or  'the  genersd  welfare,  Ck)ngreBs  can 
alone  decide,  and  its  decision  is  final.  It  is  certainly  *not 
necessary  that  any  particular  expenditure  should  be  spreafl 
over  the  whole  eountry^  to  briAg  it  within  ^tbe  ^meaning  of  a 
dcffenoe  which  shall  be  common,  or  a  welfare  which  ahall  be 
general.  All  the  disbursements  of  the  igovemment  must  be 
met  by  revenue  of  some  kind,  and  must  finally  be  .paid  by 
some  species  of  taxation,  ex-oept  that  small  portion  whi<$h 
may  be  provided  for  by  the  eaile  of  -public  property.  Con- 
gress expends  vast  sums  of  money  in  4}he  erection  and  adorn- 
ment of  a  capital,  in  furnishing  a  librs^y,  in  tbe  purcheMse  of 
pictures,  statues,  and  busts,  in  endowing  a  scientific  institu- 
l^n;  but  it  is  not  claimed  that 't/hese  disbursements  are^ot 
fisade  for  the  general  weKare.  A  fort  in  New  York  -is  lor 
the  eommon,  not  ioc'dil^  defence.  In  sliort,  the  legislature  is 
iKxt  trammelled  by  'these  provisions ;  it  h€i.s  ample  scope  and 
-yerge  in  wjhiob  to  indufl^  its  proelivities  to  raise  and  expend 
-money. 

§'2T6.  Congress  may  lay  and  'Ocrlleet'^  taxes,  duplies,  im- 
posts, and  excises."  Another  clause  speaks  of  capitation  aoid 
otiier  direct  taxes.  Let  us  inquire  ^oto  the  meamng  of  'tjieap 
various  terms.  The  word  >«  taxes  "  is  gesieiie,  and  includes 
9II  species;  the  words  ^'duties,'*  -** -impoets,"  ** excises,'* 
"  capitation,"  "  direct "  and  '*  indirect "  taxes,  are  specfffie 
^Ofitances  au^  examfiies  of  ithe  genus  tax.  It  is  plaua  :t^t  if 
4lie  OonstitHtion  had  said  4^at  Congress  may  lay  and  oolleot 
taxes,  and  there  had  stopped,  it  would  bave  conferred  a!|| 
the  powe^r  which  is  .no,w  gcauted.  The  specifications  wet^ 
Qply  addeid  for  .greater  .cauti9».  "  Duties  "  .9Md  "  impos<»," 
a9  ooiamoidy  used,  Are  isyiOonymiQua,  laUbougib  ^' Impooits  "  is 
etymologically  a  word  of  broader  meaning.  They  «re  -es- 
'pecially  appplied  to  those  sums  of  money  demanded  by  the 
government  for  the  privilege  of  importing  or  exporting  mer- 
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chandise ;  although  ^*  duties  "  alfio  describes  fixed  sums  paid 
on  ships  and  other  instruments  of  comuierce,  as  tonnage  du- 
ties and  the  like.  ^'  Excises  "  is  a  word  of  wide  significance, 
and  includes  almost  all  forms  of  tax  which  are  not  direct, 
and  which  are  not  strictly  ^'  duties."  The  various  payments 
required  by  the  existing  internal  revenue  laws  are  examples 
of  excises.  Payments  of  a  percentage  upon  incomes,  upon 
sales,  upon  the  circulation  of  banks,  upon  the  value  of  man- 
ufactured articles,  upon  the  products  of  the  soil ;  license  fees 
for  carrying  on  different  branches  of  trade  and  business ; 
stamps  upon  written  instruments,  judicial  proceedings,  arti- 
cles of  manufacture,  are  all  excises. 

Capitation  or  poll  taxes  are  fixed  sums  of  money  paid  by 
or  for  each  person  without  reference  to  his  property  or  busi- 
ness. 

§  277.  All  taxes  are  separated  into  two  classes,  —  the  di- 
rect and  the  indirect.  Direct  taxes  include  those  assessed 
upon  land,  and  those  which  pass  under  the  denomination  of 
capitation  or  poll,  and  probably  include  no  others.  Iq/tiirect 
taxes  would  then  embrace  all  the  remaining  species,  and 
would  be  co-extensive  with  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  I 
say  this  division  is  probably  oorrect,  for  the  question  has 
never  yet  been  authoritatively  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  ^  although  in  an  early  case, 
which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  subdivision,  the 
judges  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  no  other 
taxes  were  '^direct,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
but  such  as  were  laid  upon  lands,  and  such  as  were  strictly 
capitation. 

^  Since  this  was  written  the  point  has  been  directly  adjudicated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  in  the  text,  which  was  quoted  with  ap- 
probation by  Swayne,  J.,  in  a  very  interesting  judgment.  Springer  a 
United  States,  102  U.  S.  586.  And  the  <*  succession  tax"  imposed  by 
the  acts  of  June  80,  1864,  and  July  18th,  1866,  upon  every  *'devohition 
of  title  to  any  real  estate"  was  not  a  *< direct  tax,"  but  an  'Mmpost 
or  excise,"  and  therefore  was  constitutionaL  Scholey  v.  Bew,  28  Wall 
881.    Ed. 
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TIL  I%e  Means  and  Methods  of  enforcing  the  Taxing  Power. 

§  278.  The  Constitution  provides  that  no  capitation  or 
other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  cen- 
sus ;  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  according  to  their  population ;  that  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  ; 
and,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  last  provision,  that 
no  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  regulations  of  the  reve- 
nue in  favor  of  any  state.  Finally,  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
lay  duties  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  provisions  ?  Two  principles  apply  to  the 
entire  subject  of  taxation :  Apportionment  of  direct,  and  uni- 
foiHiity  of  indirect,  taxes.  Direct  taxes  are  to  be  laid  and 
collected  in  one  manner ;  all  others  in  a  different  mode. 

§  279.  Direct  taxes  must  all  be  apportioned  among  the 
sareral  states  according  to  their  population.  Thus  if  Con- 
gress proposes  to  levy  a  direct  tax,  it  must  first  fix  the  whole 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  in  this  manner ;  and  this 
amount  it  must  divide  among  all  the  states  in  sums  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each.  That  is  to 
say,  the  same  process  must  be  gone  through  with  which  is 
adopted  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  representatives  to 
which  each  state  is  entitled.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  raising  of  direct  taxes  involves  a  large  amount  of  labor, 
calculation,  and  adjustment.  But  the  Constitution  is  per- 
emptory, and  a  statute  purporting  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  of 
this  kind  in  any  other  manner  would  be  a  mere  nullity. 

§  280.  Imposts,  duties,  and  excises,  whether  laid  upon  im- 
ported goods,  upon  the  instruments  of  foreign  commerce,  or 
upon  internal  articles,  productions,  and  labor,  are  only  re- 
quired to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;  that  lb, 
the  rate  fixed  for  any  article  or  subject  must  be  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  arti- 
cles should  be  subjected  to  the  burden,  or  that  all  upon  which 
a  tax  is  laid  should  bear  the  same  rate.  But  when  a  rate 
has  been  determined  for  any  one  subject,  that  must  be  re- 
tuned  for  the  same  species  in  all  the  states.    Neither  is  it 
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necessary  to  ascertain  at  the  outset  the  total  amount  to  be 
raised,  or  to  diyide  it  among  the- states.  In^  laying' and>  dol- 
lecting.  indirect  taxes,  the  government  touches  the  individual 
apart  from  any  of  his  relations  tathe  state  of  which  he  is  an 
inhabitant.  It  requires-  no  argument  to  show  that  this  de- 
scription of  tax  is  by  far  the  most  convenient,  the  easiest  to 
lay  and  collect ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  resorted  to  at 
all  times  by  the  general  government. 

§  281.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  a  little 
more  particularly,  What  are  direct,  and  what  indirect,  taxes  ?" 
Few  cases  on  the  general  question  of  taxation  have  arisen 
and  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  until  the  past  few  years,  the  United  States  has 
generally  been  able  to  obtain  all  needful  revenue  fi'om  the 
single  source  of  duties  upon  imports.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  all  the  taxes  provided  for  in  the  inter- 
nal revenue  acts  now  in  operation  are  indirect. 

This  subject  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  llnited 
States  in  a  very  early  ease,  Hylton  v.  The  United  States.  ^' 
In  the  year  1794  Congress  laid  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  all 
carriages,  and  the  rate  was  thus  made  uniform.  The- validity 
of  the  statute  was  disputed ;  it  was  claimed  that  the  tax  was* 
direct,  and  should  have  been  apportioned  among  the- state's. 
The  court  decided  that  this  tax  was  not  direct.  The  reasons 
given  for  the  decision  are  unanswerable,  and  would  seem  to 
cover  all  the  provisions  of  the  present  internal  revenue  laws. 

§.  282.  While  thus  determining  that  imposts  of  this  nature 
are  not  direct,  the  court  was  not  called  upon  decide  author- 
itatively as  to  the  character  of  all  direct  taxes ;  but  the  sev- 
eral judges,  in  delivering  their  opinions,  could  not  avoid 
discussing  the  general  question.  Mr.  Justice  Chase  said :  ^^  I^ 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution  were  only  two,  namely j  a  capitation,  or  poll 
tax,  simply,  without  regard  to  property,  profession,  or  other 
circumstance,  atid  a  tax  on  land. '  I  doubt  whether  a  tax  by 
general  assessment  of' personal  property  "^thin  the- United 
States  is  included  within  the  term  direct  tax.'*     Mr.  Justice - 

1  S'DalLin. 
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FaMersoft  said :  ^  It  ia  not  neeessary  to  detenniiie  wbetliar  a^ 
taaB  on  tb^  produce  oi  kmd  be  a-  diveet  or  an.  indiroot  taoL^ 
Perhaps  the  immediate  product  of  land  in  its  original  and* 
crude  state  oughts  to  be  oonsidered  as  a  p«rt  of  thef  land  it- 
self. When  the  produce  is  coiiTevted  into  a  manafacture;  ilP 
asBomes  a  new  shape.  Whether  direot  taxes,  in  the  sense;  o£ 
the  Constitution,  comprehend  any.  other  than  a  dotation' 
tax,  and  a  tax  upon  land,  i»  a^  questionable  pointw  I  mnw 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  principal  ^^  I  will  not  say  tbsr 
only— *  objects  which  the  franseis  of  the  Constitutictt  c€»* 
teaoaplated  as  falling  within  the  rule  of  apportionment,  wev^ 
m^  capitation  tax  and  a  tax-  on  landi"  Mr.  Justiee  IredeU 
said :  ^'  Perhaps  a  direct*  tax,  in  the  Bsaee  of  the  GonstittttioH,^ 
can  mean  nothing.  bat>  a  tax  on  sessetbing  inseparably  co»4 
nected  with  the  soil,  -^  something  capable  of  aftpoftionment 
under  all  circninstances.  A  land  and^a  pelLtax  may  be  eo»^ 
sidered  of  this  description."'  ^ 

§  282  a.^  The-  income  tax  imposed  upoo  insoraiice  compa^ 
Bies  ia  a  duty  or  eoceise^  and  not  a  direct  tax,  and  need  not 
therefbre  be  apportioned  among^  the^states.^  Although  this 
iieition  applies  only  to  an  income  tax  upoa  corporations,  the 
reasoning  necessarily  inekides  all  instancesi  of  thi»  particular 
qpeeies  of  impost^  -^  that  laid  upon  the  incomes  of  indiridu- 
ale  among  others.^  Iw  olber  M^mlsir'  it  neeesse^rily  establisb^fir 
Ike  validity  of  all  income-  taxes  whidi  are  not  apporticmed. 
Congress  laid  a' tax  open  all  banks  of  10  per  cent,  on  thcr 
SMoant  of  thenotea  of  state  bainks  paid  ont  by  them.  Thisr 
was  also  held  to  be  a  dtfty  or' excise,  and  not  a-  direct'  tax.*^ 

*  Mr.  6eo»ge  T.  Curtk,  fn  att  artlde  eotfCributed  te  Haiyer^s  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Angmt,  I8e«,  criticisei  thei  IsiDgiui|;er  of  the  jadges  irf  t^lr 
cue.  I  cannot  hdwerer,  adoptb«  specnlaiionf ;  they  w»  opposed  to-  tW 
uniform  practice  of  the  gorernment,  as  well  as  to  judicial  dicta. 

^  This  section  was  originally  in  the  Appendix,  but  is  now  inserted 
here.    En. 

*  Flusilie  Ins.  Co.  n  Sonle,  7  Wafl.  4«». 

*  And  this  was  direcCljr  decided  in  4he  lats  ctttfof  Sprisger  tn  Dsiftedf- 
States^  102  U.  &  5S6,  in  whteh  is  an.  able  discussion  by  Swayne^  J.,  as' 
to  what  is  a  direct  tax,  and  what  an  excise  or  duty.    Ed. 

*  Veazie  Bank  9.  Fenao^  »  WUb  5Sf.  Aad'  siS  National  Bank  r. 
United  States,  101 IL  &  1.    £ttl 
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In  both  of  these  cases  the  early  case  of  Hylton  v.  United 
States,  and  its  definition  of  direct  taxes,  were  expressly  ap- 
proved. 

A  tax  thus  imposed  by  Congress  npon  the  circulation  of 
state  banks  is  valid,  although  its  effect  might  be,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  the  driving  the  notes  of  such  banks  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  thus  the  possible  destruction  of  those  banks 
themselves.^  In  his  opinion,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
court,  Chief  Justice  Chase  said :  *  "It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  such  as  the  right  to  pass 
laws,  to  give  effect  to  laws  through  state  action,  to  ad- 
minister justice  through  the  courts,  and  to  employ  all  neces- 
sary agencies  for  legitimate  purposes  of  state  government, 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress.'* Franchises  of  a  corporation,  however,  are  not 
within  these  exceptions ;  they  are  property  and  not  govern- 
mental machinery  or  agencies.  This  tax  was  not  even  im- 
posed upon  corporate  franchises.  Congress  may  provide  a 
means  of  general  circulation,  —  a  national  currency,  —  and 
may  resort  to  all  measures  which  will  promote  its  efiBcacy, 
and  to  that  end  may  destroy  the  rival  currency  of  the  state 
banks.  From  this  judgment  Nelson  and  Davis,  J  J.,  dis- 
sented. They  were  of  opinion  that  this  tax  was  laid 
upon  the  franchises  of  the  banks,  and  denied  that  Congress 
could  thus  invade  and  curtail  the  legislative  function  of  the 
states ;  for  if  this  particular  statute  was  valid,  there  was  no 
limit  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  and  it  might  by  taxation 
destroy  all  state  corporations  whatever. 

§  283.  The  clause  which  declares  that  "  No  tax  or  duty 
shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state  '*  has  always 
been  considered  as  expressly  prohibiting  all  duties  and  im- 
posts on  exports  as  such.  Still,  in  order  to  fall  within  this 
restriction,  the  tax  must  be  laid  upon  the  article  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  being  exported,  while  it  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
act  of  a  transit  out  of  the  country.^  An  export  duty  must 
be  the  counterpart  of  an  import  duty.     It  cannot  for  a  mo> 

1  Veazie  Bank  v,  Fenno,  8  Wall.  583. 
>  See  Face  v.  Burgess,  92  U.  S.  872.    £d. 
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ment  be  admitted  that  an  impost  upon  internal  articles  of 
growth  and  manufacture,  while  they  are  internal,  is  forbid- 
den, eyen  tiiough  the  principal,  nay,  even  sole,  use  to  which 
these  ai'ticles  are  put  in  the  trade  of  the  country  is  to  ex- 
port them.  Were  such  a  position  to  be  assumed,  the  power 
of  the  government  to  raise  a  revenue  would  be  materially 
curtailed ;  the  necessary  result  would  be  that  the  fact  of  sub- 
sequent exportation  would  be  the  test  of  the  prior  liability 
to  be  taxed,  —  an  absurdity  too  great  to  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  language 
of  that  instrument  does  not  admit  of  such  a  construction.  It 
is  not  said  that  no  tax  shall  be  laid  upon  articles  which  may 
possibly,  or  probably,  or  even  certainly,  be  exported  from  a 
state,  but  upon  *^  articles  exported  "  from  any  state. 

§  284.  The  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  includes  the 
power  to  adopt  all  measures  which  may  tend  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  general  provisi<Hi.  Thus,  the  collection  of  du- 
ties on  imports  requires  the  appointment  of  the  retinue  of 
officers  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the  establishment  of 
all  the  means  and  checks  requisite  to  secure  and  guard  the 
public  funds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  internal  revenue  law. 
The  laying  and  coUeclion  of  excises  includes  all  measures 
conducive  to  the  effective  working  of  the  system  :  measures 
of  discovery,  penalties  for  frauds,  punishments  for  criminal 
acts.  The  imposition  6t  stamps  requires  that  all  instruments 
on  which  the  stamp  is  made  necessary  should  be  declared 
void  if  the  parties  interested  have  neglected  to  obey  the  law. 
To  sum  up:  the  general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  involves  the  particular  power  to  appoint  large  numbers 
of  officers,  to  provide  for  their  compensation,  and  to  make 
rules  for  their  guidance  ;  the  power  to  forfeit  vessels,  cargoes, 
and  other  property  of  persons  who  violate  the  laws  ;  the  power 
to  punish  by  fines  and  imprisonment ;  the  power  to  investi- 
gate the  private  circumstances  of  citizens  ;  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  private  contracts  between  individuals,  and  to 
declare  them  void  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  stat- 
ute ;  and  perhaps  the  power  to  interfere  in  like  manner  with 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  state  courts. 
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lY.     The  Extent  of  the  Taxing  Power. 

§  285.  The  attribute  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes  be* 
long9  to  the  goyernment  froai  the  yei-y  necessities  of  the 
case.  To  carry  on  the  public  affairs,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  demand  a 
revenue  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  nation. 
This  revenue  must  finally  be  supplied  by  some  species  of 
taxation.  A  resort  to  loans  is  always  intended  as  tempo- 
rary, for  debts  thus  contracted  must  some  time  be  paid  off. 
The  governnaent,  therefore^  must  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
property  of  indiyidoals,  and  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  call,  within  the  legitimate  purposes  for  wliich  a 
revenue  may  be  raised.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
to  tax,  C.  J.  Marshall  said,  in  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings :  ^ 
*^  The  power  of  legislation,  and  consequently  of  taxation, 
operates  on  all  the  persons  and  property  belonging  to  the 
body  politic.  This  is  an  or^nal  principle  which  bas  its 
foundation  in  society  itself.  It  is  granted  by  all  for  tlie  ben* 
efit  of  all.  It  resides  in  the  government  as  a  part  of  itself, 
and  need  not  be  reserved  where  property  of  any  description, 
or  the  right  to  use  it  in  any  measure,  is  grai^;ed  to  individuals 
or  corporate  bodies.  However  absolute  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidnal  may  be,  it  is  still  in  the  nature  of  that  right  that  it 
must  bear  a  portion  of  the  public  burdens,  and  tliat  portion 
must  be  determined  by  the  Legislature."  The  same  eminent 
judge  remarked  in  McCalloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland :  ^ 
^^  It  is  admitted  that  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  and 
their  property  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  govern* 
ment,  and  may  be  legitimately  exercised  on  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment  may  choose  to  carry  it.  The  only  security  ngainat 
tlie  abuse  of  this  power  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  In  imposing  a  tax  the  legislature  acts  upon 
its  constituents.  This  is  in  general  a  sufficient  security 
against  erroneous  and  oppressive  taxation.  The  people 
therefore  give  to  their  government  a  right  of  taxing  theoi' 
1  4  Pet  514,  561,  563.  •  4  Wheat.  S16,  49. 
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sielves  and  their  property  ;  and,  as  tlie  exigencies  of  the  gor- 
erument  cannot  be  limited,  tfaey  prescribe  no  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  resting  confidently  on  the  interest  of 
the  le^slator  and  i>n  the  influence  of  the  constituents  ovet 
their  representative,  to  guard  them  against  its  abuse/' 

§  28t>.  These  views  have  never  been  questioned;  all  ac- 
cede to  their  correetness.  Whenever,  then,  the  United 
States  may  lawfully  call  for  any  revenue  at  all,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  they  may  demand  and  collect.  When 
they  may  tax  at  all,  they  may  lay  heavy  or  light  burdens 
according  to  their  own  discretion.  Judges  and  courts  cannot 
interfere  and  control  this  discretion  by  deciding,  that  any 
particular  imposition  is  too  much  and  shall  not  be  collected. 
The  amount  of  a  tax  is  not  a  qiiestion  of  power,  but  of  pol- 
icy ;  not  of  constittttional  law,  but  of  political  economy.  If 
the  people  are  weighed  down  by  greater  loads  than  they  are 
williiTg  to  bear,  they  have  the  sure  and  speedy  remedy  in 
their  own  hands.  The  biennial  election  of  Rei^resentatives 
in  Congress  gives  frequent  opportunity  to  change  these  pub> 
lie  servants  by  removing  those  who  voted  for  the  tax  and 
filling  their  places  with  others  who  will  rep^  or  modify  the 
ohnoxionas  law.  Such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  would 
inevitably  produce  its  effect  upon  the  legislature.  The  peo^ 
pte  have  constituted  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  they  have  not  parted  with  any  portion  of  this  attribute 
to  the  courts,  national  or  state. 

§  287.  When  Congress  sees  fit  to  lay  and  collect  duties 
upon  imported  goods,  they  may  demand  any  amoniit  which 
is  deemed  proper  in  their  own  discretion.  The  only  limit 
upon  their  power  is  that  they  must  fix  the  same  rate  for  the 
same  article  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Uniformity  is  the 
constitational  rule. 

Wbeft  Congress  tfees  fit  to  lay  and  eoilect  a  tax  on  land, 
they  may  demand  any  percentage  of  the  land's  worth  ;  sub- 
ject only  to  the  restriction  that  the  whoie  araonnrt  thus  to  be 
raised  must  be  apportioned  among  tlio  several  states  accord- 
uig  to  their  respective  populations. 

When  Congress  resorts  to  the  system  of  excised,  they  may 
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demand  any  percentage  of  incomes,  any  sums  as  license  fees 
for  carrying  on  particular  business,  any  portion  of  the 
amounts  paid  i^pon  sales  any  value  of  stamps  upon  written 
instruments  or  articles  of  merchandise.  The  only  limitation 
is,  that  the  rule  of  uniformity  must  prevail  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  rule  does  not  require  that  all  trades, 
businesses,  merchandise,  written  instruments,  and  the  like, 
shall  be  taxed  alike,^  or  even  taxed  at  all.  It  means  that 
when  an  impost  is  placed  upon  one  article,  the  same  burden 
shall  be  borne  by  that  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Congress  may  discriminate  between  articles  in  all  the  several 
species  of  indirect  taxes;  the  discrimination  may  be  unfair 
and  impolitic,  but  it  is  not  illegal. 

§  288.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  correctness  of 
these  general  propositions;  they  are  universally  admitted. 
But  there  has  lately  arisen  a  question  growing  out  of  our 
new  scheme  of  revenue  legislation,  which  should  be  briefly 
discussed.  Congress  has  provided,  in  the  internal  revenue 
laws  now  in  operation,  that  stamps  of  various  denominations 
shall  be  a£5xed  to  certain  private  written  instruments  ;  and 
as  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  statute,  has  declared  that 
instruments  which  are  without  the  requisite  stamp  shall  be 
void.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  national 
legislature  to  pass  such  a  law.  Stamp  duties  are,  and  long 
have  been,  a  familiar  species  of  excises,  and  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  such  taxes  implies  the  power  to  enforce  obe- 
dience by  imposing  any  penalty  or  punishment  that  may  be 
thought  necessary.  A  law  without  a  sanction  would  be  no 
law.  There  has  been,  therefore,  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
legality  of  these  provisions. 

§  289.  But  in  the  same  law  Congress  provided  that  stamps 
of  a  certain  denomination  should  be  affixed  to  divers  papers 
used  in  judicial  proceedings ;  and  as  a  penalty  for  a  disre- 
gard of  the  requirement,  declared  that  the  papers  lacking 
the  appropriate  stamp  could  not  be  used  in  the  suit  or  in 

^  Therefore  a  law  may  constitutionally  provide  for  one  rate  of  taxation 
for  all  railroad  companies,  and  a  different  one  for  all  individuals.  State 
Railroad  Tax  Cases,  92  U.  S.  676.     Ed. 
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the  coyrse  of  the  proceeding.  This  law  was  made  applica- 
ble to  controversies  and  other  matters  in  state  courts.^  The 
public,  the  bar,  and  the  judiciary,  generally  acquiesced  in 
the  lawfulness  of  this  species  of  taxation.  A  few  state 
courts,  however,  have  denied  its  legality,  and  pronounced  it 
unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  in  the 
case  of  Warren  v,  Paul,^  led  the  way  in  this  opposition  to  the 
Congressional  legislation,  and  the  judges  of  other  states  have 
adopted  its  conclusions.  These  judges  and  courts  have 
rested  their  objections  upon  some  assumed  sacred  character 
of  judicial  proceedings  which  exempts  them  from  taxation. 
They  have  quoted  certain  writers  upon  political  economy 
who  pronounce  such  a  stamp  duty  to  be  a  tax  ^upon  justice. 
They  have  affirmed  that  Congress,  by  placing  an  impost  on 
papers  used  in  matters  pending  before  the  state  tribunals, 
has  interfered  with,  and  endeavored  to  control,  a  subject  en- 
tirely beyond  its  reach. 

§  290.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  question  which 
must  be  decided  in  an  authoritative  manner  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  until  their  decision,  all  rea- 
soning upon  the  statutory  provision  must  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, speculative.  But  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of 
^his  application  of  stamp  duties.  The  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion are,  briefly,  as  follows :  — 

Even  granting  that  such  stamps  do  not  fall  within  the  cat- 
egory of  ordinary  excises,  they  are  unquestionably  a  species 
of  tax ;  and  the  national  legislature  has  full  and  complete 
powers  conferred  upon  it  in  the  general  provision  that  it  may 
lay  taxes.  What  kind  of  taxes  is  not  designated ;  all  kinds 
are  included. 

But,  in  fact,  these  stamps  are  excise  duties  as  much  as 
those  affixed  to  notes  or  deeds.  To  say  of  them  that  they 
are  a  tax  upon  justice,  is  only  to  call  them  hard  names.  It 
does  not  change  their  character  as  excises  ;  it  is  only  a  strong 

^  Althoagh  these  provisions  have  heen  lately  repealed,  yet,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  so  great  importance,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  the 
discussion  is  retained  in  the  text. 

*  22  Ind.  276. 
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expression  of  opinion  that  they  are  impolitio.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  when  ha  used  this  language,  was  only  discossing 
the  kinds  of  revenue  laws  which  enlightened  legislative  bod- 
ies ought  to  pass,  not  those  which  they  have  power  to  pass. 
The  stamps  in  question  are  really  taxes  npon  property. 

§  291.  Notes,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  are  the  meane 
by  which  persons  acquire  wd  bold  a  title  to  property.  The 
papers  in  judicial  proceedings  are  just  its  truly  the  means  by 
which  persons  acquire,  hold,  or  defend  their  title  to  property, 
or  rights  which  result  in  property,  or  in  property's  worth. 
No  court  attempts  to  enforce  a  right  which  does  not  imme- 
diately or  mediately  result  in  property.  Stamps  on  papers 
used  in  judicial  proceedings  are,  therefore,  not  taxes  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  taxes  upon  property  or 
property  rights.  A  note  or  check  is  given*  This  writing  is 
only  valuable  as  it  shall  result  in  a  eertain  sum  of  money  or 
money's  worth.  The  law  assumes  this  value  and  demands 
a  tax  thereon  corresponding  in  apiount.  A  person  brings  a 
suit  to  recover  a  debt,  or  damages  for  a  wrong,  or  some  spe- 
cific land  or  chattel,  or  to  acquire  or  protect  some  right  hav- 
ing an  intrinsic  money  value.  The  propess  be  issues  is  one 
means  by  which  he  mny  attain  the  object  of  his  contention ; 
it  has  value  only  ao  far  as  it  shall  result  in  obtaining  that 
object.  The  law  assumes  this  value,  and  demands  a  cer- 
tain sura  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  process,  This  is 
certainly  a  tax  on  property,  and  not  upon  that  series  of  acts 
which  we  call  the  administration  of  justice.  And  if  Con* 
gress  may  lay  the  tax  at  all,  there  is  no  dispute  but  that 
they  may  enforce  its  payment  by  declaring  the  proceeding 
void  in  which  the  requisite  stamp  is  wanting. 

§  292.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  if  Congress  may  thus 
impose  a  tax  in  connection  with  the  judicial  proceedings, 
they  might  also  in  connection  with  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings of  a  state,  and  might  declare  void  a  state  constitution 
or  statute,  when  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  engrossed  was 
not  authenticated  by  a  stamp.  There  is  really  no  analogy 
between  these  cases.  Congress  does  not  impose  taxes  upon 
the  acts,  as  such,  of  public  functionaries,  whether  they  are 
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legislators,  jadges,  or  administratiTe  officers.  With  the  nior 
gle  exception  of  capitation  taxes,  all  imposts  are  laid  upon 
the  private  property  of  citizens.  Judicial  proceedings  are 
not  taxed  because  they  are  judicial  proceedings,  but  because 
they  are  the  direct  means  of  obtaining  property  or  rights 
which  have  a  value  as  property.  Statutes  and  constitutions 
are  not  the  representatives  of  property.  Existing  as  laws, 
they  are  only  rules  of  conduct,  and  have  no  taxable  quality. 

§  298.  The  objection,  that  Congress,  by  imposing  stamp 
duties  upon  papers  used  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  state 
courts,  is  thereby  interfering  with  matters  over  which  it  has 
no  control,  if  well  founded,  would  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  excises.  It  is  true  that  the 
Constitution  does  nowhere  give  Congress  the  right  to  inter- 
fere directly  with  state  courts  or  laws,  so  as  to  control  their 
action.  Neither  does  it  confer  the  power  to  interfere  di- 
rectly with  the  trades,  professions,  property,  transfers,  sales, 
and  other  contracts  of  private  individuals.  All  these  sub- 
jects are  among  the  matters  confided  to  the  states.  But  as 
these  matters  all  stand  upon  the  same  foundation,  the  un- 
limited power  to  tax  gives  a  right  to  interfere  with  and 
control  them  all  indirectly,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  tax  effective,  and  to  raise  the  desired  amonnt  of 
revenue.  There  it,  in  truth,  no  legal  objection  to  the  tax- 
ing of  judicial  papers  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  co- 
gency to  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  upon  private  agree- 
ments. 

§  294.  Since  the  power  to  tax  is  unlimited  where  Congress 
has  the  right  to  invoke  it  at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  since 
the  legislature  may  demand  and  receive  any  amount  of  rev- 
enue, when  the  purposes  /ire  such  that  revenue  can  be  ap- 
propriated for  them  at  all,  it  is  an  interesting  question,  for 
what  purposes  money  may  be  appropriated  ;  and  this  is  the 
same  as  asking  for  what  purpose  money  may  be  raised. 
Growing  out  of  this  general  inquiry,  many  controversies 
have  arisen  which  have  divided  political  parties,  and  which 
have  been  maintained  both  upon  the  policy  of  particular 
measures,  and  upon  the  constitutional  power  of  Congren  to 

16 
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pass  them.  I  shall  simply  state  a  few  of  these  questions 
without  examining  them.  They  partake  so  much  of  a  mere 
political  character  that  their  place  of  discussion  is  rather 
the  legislature,  or  the  popular  assembly,  than  the  college 
class-room,  the  law  school,  or  the  court.  Under  the  g'eueral 
grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts,  may 
Congress  lawfully  pass  a  protective  tariff  ?  Under  the  gen- 
eral provision  that  taxes  may  be  laid  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  may  Congress 
raise  moneys  to  carry  out  schemes  of  local  internal  improve- 
ment, repair  harbors,  build  piers,  dredge  out  rivers,  construct 
roads,  and  the  like  ? 

§  295.  The  dispute  upon  these  questions  has  been  long 
and  violent.  It  has  been  urged  on  the  one  side  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  not  a  measure  for  the  general  welfare,  but 
for  the  aid  of  particular  classes ;  that  schemes  of  local  im- 
provement do  not  benefit  the  whole  nation,  but  only  special 
portions.  On  the  other  hand  these  propositions  are  denied, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fostering  of  one  department  of  in- 
dustry promotes  the  welfare  of  all ;  that  the  improvement 
of  New  York  harbor,  for  example,  produces  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect throughout  the  entire  Union.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  controversy  reduces  itself  finally  to  a  question  of 
policy,  and  not  of  power.  If  these  systems  of  legislation, 
which  directly  and  immediately  assist  a  part,  do  really  and 
substiintially  aid  the  whole,  the  power  evidently  exists  ;  and 
whether  or  not  they  do  in  fact  promote  the  general  welfare 
is  purely  a  question  of  political  economy,  upon  which  states- 
men have  differed,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  differ. 

I  may  remark,  however,  that  so  far  as  a  course  of  legisla- 
tive action  can  settle  anything,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  such  measures  may  be  considered  as  established. 

§  295  a.^  Many  cases  have  arisen  within  the  past  few 
years  involving  the  taxing  power.  Some  of  these  are  of  the 
first  importance,  depending  upon  the  relations  of  the  federal 
and  the  state  governments  in  their  respective  exercise  of  this 

^  The  three  following  sections  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Appendix, 
bat  are  now  inserted  here.    £d. 
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high  attribute.  The  principle  announced  in  certain  of  the^e 
adjudications  requires  some  modification  of  the  speculative 
doctrines  upheld  in  preceding  sections.  Following  out  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  is,  within  the  sphere  of  its  at- 
tributes and  functions,  supreme,  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  power  of  taxing  held  by  the  nation  could  be  exer- 
cised upon  all  species  of  property,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need 
be,  of  the  states'  subordinate  power.  I  did  not  claim  that 
the  national  power  could  be  used  upon  or  against  any  of 
their  governmental  machinery,  means,  or  instruments,  nor 
upon  property  belonging  to  the  states;  I  carefully  limited 
its  exercise  to  private  property.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, has  practically  created  a  further  limitation.  It  de- 
nies that  the  United  States  government  is  supreme  in  re- 
spect to  this  particular  function.  It  declares  that  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  hand,  and  the  several  states  on  the  other, 
are  coequal  within  the  domain  of  legislation  belonging  to 
each.  Neither  can  trespass  upon  the  province  of  the  other. 
The  same  restraints  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
are  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  the  states 
in  respect  to  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  na- 
tional government,  are  also  to  be  applied  to  the  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  by  the  nation  in  respect  to  -the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  state  governments.  In  short, 
these  implied  limitations  are  entirely  reciprocal. 

§  295  b.  There  are  implied  limitations  upon  the  national 
power  of  taxation  which  prevent  it  from  infringing  upon  the 
governmental  functions  and  attributes  of  the  states.  The 
United  States  is  not  supreme  in  this  respect,  but  its  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  several  states  occupy  a  position  of 
equality,  except  so  far  as  the  latter  may  be  expressly  re- 
stricted by  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  doc- 
trine that  states  may  not  lay  taxes  upon  the  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  nation  applies  in  the  same  manner,  to 
the  same  extent,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  the  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  by  the  United  States.  Congress  cannot 
lay  a  tax  upon  any  of  the  agencies  or  instrumentalities  which 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  legitimate  governmental 
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acts  and  operations  of  the  states.  Applying  this  prineiple, 
it  is  now  established  that  Congress  cannot  impose  an  income 
tax  upon  the  saUry  of  a  state  judicial  officer,  even  though 
the  salary  is  not  subjected  to  the  impost  by  name,  but  the 
statute  is  general  in  its  terms,  applying  to  all  incomes  greater 
than  a  certain  specific  amount.^  In  accordance  with  the 
same  principle,  the  United  States  cunnot  tax  a  municipal 
corporation  in  respect  of  its  revenues,  for  such  corporation  is 
a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery  of  a  state.2  Although 
the  question  is  not  raised  nor  even  alluded  to  in  either  of 
these  two  adjudications,  their  ratio  decidendi  clearly  em- 
braces within  its  effect  the  case  of  stamps  upon  the  process 
and  other  papers  used  in  judicial  proceedings  before  the 
state  courts.  Such  modes  of  excise,  as  a  means  of  taxing  by 
the  United  States,  are  plainly  condemned.  It  would  seem 
also  that  the  provision,  formerly  contained  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act,  prohibiting  conveyances  and  agreements  in 
writing  from  being  offered  in  evidence  in  trials  before  the 
state  courts  unless  duly  stamped,  was  equally  invalid. 

§  295  0.  A  most  important  principle  has  been  announced 
in  a  very  recent  and  well  considered  case.  No  unlimited 
power,  it  is  said,  exists  in  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, state  or  national.  Even  in  the  absence  of  express  re- 
strictions, there  are  certain  limitations  arising  from  the  es- 
sential nature  of  all  free  governments.  The  power  of  tax- 
ation, whether  wielded  by  Congress  or  by  a  state  legislature, 
is  subject  to  these  restraints  which  inhere  in  the  function  it- 
self, and  control  its  use  and  operation.  Every  tax,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  imposed  for  some  public  object, — an  object 
that  is  within  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  es- 
tablished. The  taxing  power  cannot  be  exercised  in  aid  of 
enterprises  strictly  private,  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  al- 
though in  a  remote  and  collateral  manner  the  local  public 
may  be  benefited.'  This  principle,  if  settled,  will  be  fruit- 
fol  of  most  important  results.     And  recent  decisions  fully 

1  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  118. 

*  U.  8.  V,  Railroad  Co;  17  Wall.  822. 

•  Loan  AsBo.  r.  Topeka,  SO  Wall.  655,  66S,  per  Miller,  J. 
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^dnflrtn  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  case.  Thtie, 
in  Cole  V.  La  Gi'aiige,^  a  statute  of  Missouri  was  held  uu- 
eoDstitutional,  wbioh  authorized  a  city  to  issue  its  bonds  to 
aid  a  private  iron  and  steel  company;  such  bonds  being 
payable  like  other  municipal  obligation  by  taxation  of  it» 
citizens* 

Second.     What  Powers  of  Taxation  are  held  hy  the  Several 

States. 

§  296.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject which  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting,  and  which  has 
repeatedly  cc»iie  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  decision.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  nation 
and  the  several  states  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by 
each  ?  Is  either  subject  to  the  other,  and  if  so  to  how  great 
an  extent  ?  It  is  evident  'that  the  Constitution  expressly 
places  some  limits  upon  the  capacity  of  the  states  to  tax. 
They  may  not  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  except 
such  as  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
their  inspection  laws,  or  lay  any  tonnage  duties,  without  the 
oonsent  of  Congress.  In  addition  to  these  express,  are  there 
any  implied  restrictions  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  ? 
The  whole  subject  may,  therefore,  be  separated  into  two  di- 
yisions :  (1)  the  implied  limitations,  and  (2)  the  express 
limitationa. 

I.  Implied  Limttattans  upon  the  Power  of  the  States  to  Tax, 

§  297.  The  United  States  government,  within  its  sphere 
of  action,  is  paramount,  and  the  states  are  subordinate. 
This  proposition  is  contained  in  the  express  language  of  the 
Constitution,  and  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  Part  I.  of  this 
work.  Because  the  nation  is  thus  paramount,  its  taxing 
power  is  supreme ;  it  may  be  applied  to  all  subjects  ;  it  may 
be  exerted  upon  all  individuals  and  upon  every  species  of 
property  ;  and  its  demands  must  first  be  satisfied  before  the 
states  can  resoi*t  to  the  exercise  of  their  function. 

On  the  other  hafid,  the  states,  because  tliey  are  bodies  pol* 
^  118  U.  S.  1.    See  also  Parkersbnrg  v.  firown,  106  U.  8.  487.    E». 
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itic,  have  also  the  power  to  tax,  which  they  may  exert  in  all 
instances,  upon  all  subjects,  and  in  all  methods,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  restrained  by  the  national  Constitution.^  In 
addition  to  the  express  restrictions  upon  it  referred  to  in 
§  271,  this  power  of  the  states  is  limited  by  the  Tery  nature 
of  the  entire  political  society  ;  by  the  dual  division  of  gov- 
ernmental attributes ;  by  the  supremacy  of  the  nation,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  local  commonwealths.  This  implied 
limitation  consists  in  two  separate  and  distinct  features. 
(1.)  The  state  power  to  tax  must  be  exercised  second  to 
that  of  the  general  government;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
claims  of  the  nation  upon  persons  and  property  have  pri- 
ority and  must  be  satisfied  even  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
the  states.  This  feature  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  su- 
premacy. (2.)  The  state  power  cannot  be  exerted  upon  the 
property  of  the  general  government,  or  upon  means  which 
that  government  has  adopted  to  carry  on  its  public  affaira. 
§  298.   These  propositions  are  fully  sustained  by  the  fol- 

^  And  the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  any  state  from  including  in 
the  taxable  property  of  its  own  citizens  any  bonds,  debts,  or  claims  due 
such  citizens  from  some  other  state,  although  the  latter  state  may  ex- 
empt them  from  its  own  taxation.  Bonaparte  v.  Tax  Court,  104  U.  S. 
592.  In  an  earlier  case  the  doctrine  had  been  laid  down  in  these  words 
by  Harlan,  J. :  *^  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  established  doc- 
trine  of  this  court,  that  so  long  as  the  state,  by  its  laws,  prescribing  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  taxation,  does  not  intrench  upon  the  legitimate  au- 
thority of  the  Union,  or  violate  any  right  recognized,  or  secured,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  court,  as  between  the  state  and  its 
citizen,  can  afford  him  no  relief  against  state  taxation,  however  unjust, 
oppressive,  or  onerous."  McCulloch  t;.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  31C;  Bank 
r.  Billings,  4  Pet.  614 ;  St.  Louis  v.  Ferry  Co.  11  Wall.  423  ;  State  Tax  on 
Foreign  Held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  300.  "  Our  duty  is  to  inquire  whether  the 
Constitution  prohibits  a  state  from  taxing,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its  res- 
ident citizens,  a  debt  held  by  him  upon  a  resident  of  another  state,  and 
evidenced  by  the  bond  of  the  debtor,  secured  by  deed  of  trust  or  mort- 
gage upon  real  estate  situated  in  the  state  in  which  the  debt'Or  resides. 
It  is  for  the  state  to  determine  whether  such  property  shall  be  taxable.'* 
The  taxation  of  it  violates  no  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Kirtland  v.  Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.  491.  So  a  state  legislature  may  remit, 
or  order  a  restitution  of  a  town  or  county  tax,  without  violating  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.    Board  of  Commissioners  v.  Lucas,  93  U.  S.  108.    En. 
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lowing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  had  char- 
tered the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  branch  of  which 
was  established  in  Baltimore.  The  legislature  of  Maryland 
passed  an  act  which  had  the  effect  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this 
branch.  The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  tax  was  pre- 
sented in  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,^  and  decided 
in  the  negative.  The  state  law,  as  it  applied  to  the  bank, 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  opinion  of 
the  court,  given  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  is  so  long  and  elaborate 
that  it  cannot  be  quoted  here,  but  it  should  be  carefully  read 
by  all  students,  professional  or  general,  who  desire  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  government.  It  is  reported  that 
William  Pinckney  said  of  this  opinion,  that  in  it  he  saw 
a  pledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  Union.  The  argument 
is,  that  as  the  United  States  is  paramount,  all  the  means 
which  it  may  lawfully  adopt  for  carrying  on  public  affairs  are 
supreme  and  free  from  state  legislation.  As  the  state  could 
not  repeal  or  alter  the  charter  of  the  bank,  so  it  could  not  do 
anything  which  tends  to  hinder  or  impair  the  efficiency  of 
that  institution.  But  the  right  to  tax  implies  the  right  to 
destroy ;  for  if  the  state  may  tax  at  all,  it  may  tax  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  bank;  and  any 
amount  of  taxation  has  that  tendency. 

The  same  question  was  afterwards  again  brought  up  in 
Osborn  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States.^  The  state  of 
Ohio  had  laid  a  special  tax  of  $50,000  a  year  upon  a  branch 
of  the  bank,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  it.  The 
case  showed  the  results  which  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  exercise  by  the  states  of  a  power  to  tax  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  general  government.  The  Supreme  Court 
adhered  to  their  former  view. 

§  299.  The  doctrine  was  applied  under  very  different  cir- 
cnmstances  in  the  case  of  Dobbins  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Erie  County.^  A  captain  of  a  United  States  revenue  cutter 
had  been  taxed  in  Pennsylvania  upon  his  salary  as  a  national 
officer.  The  sole  question  was  as  to  the  validity  of  the  state 
tax ;  and  the  court  unanimously  held  that  it  was  void,  as  be- 

^  4  Wheat.  816.  *  9  Wheat.  738.  •  16  Pet.  496. 
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ing  beyond  tbe  power  of  the  state  to  impose.  This  OGOffnd 
under  the  presideney  ol  C.  J.  Taaey,  so  that  the  court  had 
plainly  not  receded  from  the  high  positioa  assumed  onder 
the  leadership  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  Tiie  opinion  deliyered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Wayne  is  so  ooncise  and  accurate  a  statement  of 
the  rule  and  its  reasons  that  I  will  quote  its  language :  *"  TaaL^ 
ation  is  a  sacred  right  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  govern- 
mentf  an  incident  of  sovereignty.  The  right  of  legislation  is 
ooextensive  with  the  incident,  to  attach  it  to  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  But  in  our  system 
there  are  limilations  upon  that  right.  There  is  a  eoncurrent 
right  of  legislation  in  the  states  and  in  the  United  States, 
except  as  both  are  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Both  are  restrained  by  express  prohibitions,  and  the 
states  are  restrained  by  such  prohibitions  as  are  implied 
when  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  a  state  conflicts  with  the 
perfect  execution  of  another  soyereign  power  delegated  t^ 
the  United  States.  That  oceurs  when  taxation  by  a  stale 
acts  npcm  the  instrument-sand  emoluments  and  persons  which 
the  United  States  may  use  and  employ  as  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  execute  their  sovereign  powers.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  ol 
action."  The  court  applied  this  principle  to  the  sahuies  of 
officers  under  the  gemeral  government. 

§  800.  The  same  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  also 
been  affirmed  in  a  series  of  decisions  commencing  in  the  year 
1829  and  extending  to  the  present  time,  and  applied  to  the 
stoek  and  other  public  securities  of  the  United  Statee.  Ift 
Weston  9.  The  City  Council  of  Charleston,^  the  facts  we«e 
briefly  as  follows.  The  city  eouncil  of  Charleston,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  laid  a  tax  upott 
all  persontft  estate,  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  per- 
eonal  property^  and  including  stocks  of  the  United  Statee  in 
termer  The  plaintiff  was  assessed  for  certain  of  these  stodirs, 
and  commeneed  proceedings  to  annul  the  assessment  on  tbe 
gronnd  that  the  law,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  such  securities, 
witti  nneoostikitioiial  and  yoid.    The  Supresae  Court  siMk 

s  8  Fet»  4f4S. 
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tuned  the  plaintiff's  oonteiition  and  annulled  the  assessment. 
The  case  aetuaUy  decided  that  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
owned  by  private  persons  or  by  corporations,  cannot  be  taxed 
as  such  by  the  separate  states.  The  grounds  of  the  judg- 
ment were  that  the  general  government  possesses  the  power 
to  borrow  money  ;  that  the  power  is  supreme  and  paramount ; 
that  the  states  may  not  prevent  or  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  its  execution ;  that  taxing  the  evidences  of  debt  in  the 
hands  of  owners  would  tend  to  have  this  effect  by  diminish- 
ing their  value,  and  thus  mcJ&ing  persons  less  willing  to  loan 
money  to  the  government. 

§  301.  The  question  arose  again  in  1862,  under  a  some- 
what different  form,  and  the  Supreme  Court  took  a  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  taxing  powers  of  the 
states  in  The  Bank  of  Commerce  p.  The  City  of  New  York.* 
The  statute  of  New  York  state  provided  for  taxing  banks 
upon  the  amount  of  their  capitals.  The  Bank  of  Commerce 
had  a  capital  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  largest 
proportion  thereof  was  invested  in  United  States  securities. 
The  bank  claimed  that  this  portion  was  exempt  from  state 
taxation.  The  assessors,  however,  fixed  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  bank  at  the  whole  value  of  the  capital  stock, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  of  its  being  chiefly  invested  in 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  but  added  that  this 
was  not  made  as  an*  assessment  upon  the  public  debt,  but 
upon  the  bank  capital.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
held  the  assessment  valid,  distinguishing  the  case  from  that 
of  Weston  v.  The  City  Council  of  Charlestcm.^  The  dis- 
tinction insisted  upon  was  that  in  the  latter  case  the  tax  was 
laid  upon  United  States  stock  eo  nomine^  while  in  the  New 
York  case  the  public  securities  were  included  in  the  mass  of 
property  owned  by  the  corporation,  and  were  taxable  with 
that  aggregate.^  The  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United  States 
repudiated  this  distinction  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  aiSxraing  the  following  propositions :  that 
stock  of  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to  taxation  under 

>  3  Black,  S20.  •  i  Pet  449. 

*  The  People  v.  The  Commissioners  of  TSuieg^  26  K.  Y.  198. 
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state  laws  ;  that  a  state  law  for  that  purpose  is  unconstita- 
tional,  whether  it  imposes  a  tax  on  the  evidences  of  publio 
debt  by  name,  or  includes  them  in  the  aggregate  of  the  tax- 
payer's property,  to  be  valued  like  the  rest,  at  its  worth  ; 
tbat  the  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  state  bank  which  it  has 
invested  in  United  States  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securi- 
ties, is  not  liable  to  taxation  by  the  state;  that  the  taxing 
power,  so  far  as  it  is  reserved  to  the  states  and  used  by  them 
within  constitutional  limits,  cannot  be  controlled  or  restrained 
by  the  national  court,  the  prudence  of  its  exercise  not  being 
a  judicial  question  ;  but  a  state  tax  on  the  loans  of  the  gen- 
eral government  is  a  restriction  upon  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  United  States  to  borrow  money ;  and  if  the 
states  had  such  a  right,  being  in  its  nature  unlimited,  it 
might  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  the  national  power  altogether. 
§  302.  Prior  to  the  decision  last  quoted,  the  statute  of 
New  York  had  required  that  the  capital  stock  of  banks 
should  be  assessed  and  taxed  at  its  actual  value.  Shortly 
after  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  legislature  of 
New  York  changed  the  language  of  their  statute,  and  enacted 
that  all  ^^  banks  shall  be  liable  to  taxation  on  a  valuation 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  stock,  and  their  surplus  earn- 
ings." Under  this  latter  law,  the  banks  were  assessed  and 
taxed  upon  such  a  valuation,  although  their  capitals  were 
partly  or  wholly  invested  in  United  States  securities.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  agam  sustained  the  action 
of  the  local  assessors,  and  held  that  the  tax  thus  laid  was 
not  imposed  upon  the  bank  capitals,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
was  not  a  tax  upon  the  national  securities  in  which  such 
capitals  were  invested.  Thus  a  mere  act  of  legislative  leger^ 
domain  was  made  suflBcient  to  avoid  the  eflfect  of  far-reach- 
ing principles  established  by  the  national  judges ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  intangible  "  valuation  "  instead  of  the  real 
"capital"  was  treated  as  a  substantial  change.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  swept  away  these  re- 
finements, and  in  the  Bank  Tax  Cases  ^  decided  the  assess- 
ment and  tax  invalid,  and  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  of  Bank 
of  Commerce  v.  New  York.* 

»  2  Wall  200.  «  2  Black,  620. 
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§  804.  In  the  foregoing  cases  the  banks  themselves,  which 
were  created  by  Congress  as  means  and  instruments  for  man- 
aging the  national  finances,  or  which  owned  public  securities 
of  the  United  States,  were  taxed,  and  the  tax  was  in  every 
instance  declared  to  be  improper.  Another  question  now 
presents  itself.  Are  the  shareholders  in  such  banks  also  ex- 
empt from  state  taxation  in  respect  of  the  shares  which  they 
own  ?  A  single  principle  of  law  would  seem  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  this  question.  The  corporation  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  members  who  compose  it ;  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration is  entirely  distinct  from  the  property  of  its  stock- 
holders.  No  member  of  a  corporation,  by  virtue  of  his  own- 
ership of  a  number  of  shares,  owns  any  portion  of  the  lands, 
moneys,  securities,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution ;  he  is  simply  possessed  of  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  profits  while  the  business  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  prop- 
erty when  the  corporation  is  wound  up  and  dissolved.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  taxing  a  shareholder  would,  in 
no  sense,  be  taxing  the  bank,  or  the  property  of  the  bank. 
But  the  question  has  received  a  judicial  examination  and  an- 
swer. The  Act  of  Congress  of  1864,  relating  to  the  National 
Banks,  provides  in  §  41,  for  taxation  by  the  United  States. 
The  same  section  adds :  "  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  all  the  shares  in  any  of  said  as- 
sociations, held  by  any  person  or  body  corporate,  from  being 
included  in  the  valuation  of  the  personal  property  of  such 
person  or  corporation,  in  the  assessment  of  taxes  imposed 
by  or  under  state  authority."  Farther  provisions  were  in- 
serted to  prevent  the  states  from  discriminating,  in  the  im- 
position of  such  taxes,  against  these  national  banks.  New 
York  proceeded  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  shareholders.  The  case 
of  The  City  of  Utica  v.  Churchill  *  involved  the  legality  of 
the  state  law  and  the  proceedings  under  it.  The  whole  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  national  bank  referred  to  in  the  case  was 
invested  in  United  States  securities.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  affirmed  the  legality  of  this  tax.  The  share- 
holders thereupon  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
»  3Z  N.  Y.  161. 
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the  United  3tate8,  wherein  it  appeared  under  the  naniQ  of 
Van  Allen  t;.  The  Assessors.^  Tiiat  court)  also,  austaiBed 
the.  power  of  the  states  to  lay  a  tax  on.  the  shareholders,  lb 
held  that  the  act  of  Cougresa  conferred  a  complete  authority 
tp.  impose  the  tax,  in^  respect  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
shares,  although  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  might  be  par- 
tially or  wholly  invested  in.  the  bonds  and  other  evidences  oh 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  reasoning! 
of  the  court,  wpuld  sustain  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the 
sf;ates,  even  though  the  law  of  Congress  had  been  silent  upon. 
the  subject.  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Justices  Wayne  andj 
Swayne  djssented«  and  construed  the  act  of  Congress  as  emn 
powerJDg  the  states  to  tax  the  shareholders  in  respect  only, 
of  siich  pa^t  of  the  l^ank  capital;  as  should  not  be  invested  ia 
public  securities, 

The  same  question  was  again  presented^  with  a  similar  re. 
suit,  to  the  New.  York  court  in  The  People  v.  Commission- 
ers of  Taxes,^  and  U^eir  judgment  was  again  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of,  the  United.  States.' 

§  804  a.^  Inpursuanpe  of  the  now  familiar  doctrine  that 
the  states  cannot  interfere  with  the  agencies  of  the  national 
government,  no  tax  can  be  laid  by  them  on  the  '^  certificates 
of  indebtedness"  issqed  by  the  Treasury,^  nor  upon  the 
"  treasury  notes  "  wihich  are  used  as  currency  —  the  "  green- 
backs." «  When,  hgwevrer^  the  franchises  qf  a  corporation 
are  taxed,  and  not  its  property,  the  restriction  upon  the  state 
power  just  referred  tp  has  no  application  ;  the  tax  is  valid 
although  the  capital  stock  may  be  invested  in,  or  the  corpo- 
r^ate  property  largely  consist  of,  United  States  securitiesJ 
A  most  important  limitation  upon  the  general  doctrine  itself 
has  been  established,  by  the  Supreme  Court.     As  it  is  an  im- 

1  8  Wall.  678*  «  85N.Y.42S. 

».4.  Wall.  244* 

*  Thi8. section  was  oxiginalljr  part  (tf  the  Appendix,  but  has  now  been 
Inserted  here.    £i>, 

»  The  Bai^ks  r.  The  Mayor,  7  Wall.  16. 

•  Banks  v.  Supervisors,  7  Wall.  26. 

V'  Soc.  for  Savings  v.  Ooite,  6  Wall.  594  ;  Frorident  Inrt.  v.  Mass.  Ibid. 
611  ;  Hamilton  Co.  v.  Mass.  Ibid.  6.9^. 
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plication  from  the  powers  and  fonctioiis  of  the  national  gov- 
^nraent,  wheneyer  the  action  of  the  state  does  not  and  can** 
not  impair  the  uaefuiness  and  capfability  of  the  instrumental- 
ities created  by^  that  government,  there  is  no  interference,, 
and  no  reason  exists  for  the  implied  exemption ;  the  action 
of  the  state  is  therefore  lawful  and  valid.  In  the  language 
used  by  the  courfc  itself,  *^  Exemption  of  agencies  of  the  fed* 
era!  government  from  state  taxation  depends  not  on  the  na> 
ture  of  the  agent,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  an  agent,  but 
upon  the  effect  of  the  tax;  that  is,  upon  tlie  question 
whether  the  tax  does  deprive  the  agency  of  its  power  to 
serve  the  government  as  it  was  intended  to  serve  it,  or  does 
hinder  the  efficient  exercise  of  that  power."  ^ 

§  304  (.  In  applying  this  limitation  the  court  sustained* 
the  validity  of  t^e  following  taxes  imposed  by  various  states: 
Upon  the  shareholders  of  national  banks  in  respect  of  their 
shares,  and  made  payable  primarily  by  the  banks  them- 
selves ;^  Upon  a  railooad'  company  chartered  by  a  state,  but 
to  which  Congress  had  extended  great  aid,  and  over  which 
it  exercised  a.  certain  control ;  the  railroad  was  said  to  be 
only  an  agent  which  Congress  employs,  or  provides  for  em^ 
plojring,  to  do  certain  particular  services;^  Upon  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  cor- 
poration chartered  by  Congress,  and  over  which  the  national- 
government  exercises  some  conti-ol  and  direction,  although 
the  capital  stock  is  all  held  by  private  persons,  and  which 
it  retains  liie  right  to  use  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  for 
other  purposes  at  a  compensation  fixed  in  the  charter.  The 
court,  in  distinguishing'  between  the  taxes  which  may,  and. 
those  which  may  not  be  imposed  by  a  state,  say  that  a  tax 
on  the  property  of  this  coiporation,  as  was  the  one  under 
discussiony  did  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  this  gov- 
emmental  agency,  wliile  one  upon  its  operation  would  thus 
interfere  and  would  therefore  be  invalid.* 

^  Railroad  Co.  tr.  Fcnistoa,  18  Wall.  5  ;  National  Bank  u.  Common* 
wealth,  9  Wall.  853. 

*  National  Bank  v.  Commonwealth,  9  Wall.  853. 

*  Thompson  v.  Pacific  R.  R.  9  Wall.  579. 

*  Railroad  Co.  v.  Peniston,  18  Wall.  5. 
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§  304  c.  The  principle  of  implied  exemption  from  state 
taxation,  which  had  been  heretofore  applied  exclusively  to 
some  species  of  financial  agency,  was  extended  to  a  very 
different  kind  of  subject  matter  in  Ci*andall  v.  Nevada.^  A 
tax  imposed  by  Nevada  upon  all  passengers  passing  through 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state  was  declared  to  be 
invalid.  The  reasons  given  by  a  majority  of  the  court  for 
their  decision  were  the  following :  The  United  States  has  a 
right  to  call  for  the  services  of  its  citizens  at  all  points  of 
the  national  territory,  and  to  transport  its  own  troops.  Cit- 
izens have  the  right  to  go  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  to 
all  other  places  where  public  offices  are  situated,  and  to  ports 
of  entry,  as  the  necessities  of  their  business  may  require. 
For  these  purposes  citizens  must  travel.  The  tax  in  ques- 
tion tends  to  impair  and  might  be  made  to  destroy  this  com- 
mon right.  This  judgment  certainly  pushes  the  doctrine 
upon  which  it  is  rested  to  an  extreme  which  is  almost  ab- 
surd. It  demands  a  severe  strain  upon  language,  if  not  upon 
common  sense,  to  call  the  travelling  of  citizens  under  any 
circumstances  an  instrumentality  for  carrying  on  the  na- 
tional government.  The  same  reasoning  might  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  numerous  other  objects,  —  for  example 
to  the  taxing  of  railroads  and  all  other  means  of  intercom- 
munication,—  and  might  thus  virtually  destroy  the  entire 
taxing  function  of  the  states.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
case  with  the  principle  announced  by  the  court  in  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Peniston,  Thompson  v.  Pacific  Railroad,  and  National 
Bank  v.  Commonwealth,  which  is  stated  in  the  last  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Mr.  Justice  Clif- 
ford dissented  from  the  reasoning  of  the  court,  and  held 
the  statute  void  as  being  a  r^ulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce; and  their  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  recent 
decisions  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph. 

§  304  (2.  Although  the  United  States  may  by  its  stat- 
utes provide  for  licensing  certain  trades  and  pursuits,  such 
licenses  when  granted  do  not  have  the  effect  to  override  or 

»  6  WalL  S5. 
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nullify  the  state  legislation  upon  the  same  subject ;  the  per- 
sons obtaining  the  licenses  from  the  national  government 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  police  laws  of  the  states. 
Where,  for  example,  United  States  licenses  are  granted  to 
persons  engaged  in  selling  spirituous  liquors,  the  state  excise 
or  prohibitory  laws  continue  to  be  fully  operative  as  against 
such  parties.^  However,  in  a  subsequent  case,  Crandall  v. 
Nevada  was  apparently  approved,^  but  it  was  there  held,  in 
distinction  from  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  that  a  tax  by  a  state 
upon  a  railroad  of  one  fifth  of  the  whole  amount  which  it  re-  ^ 
ceives  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  valid.  Miller, 
J.,  however,  dissented,  holding  the  case  to  be  governed  by, 
and  not  distinguishable  from,  the  former  case. 

§  805.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  cases  may 
be  summarily  stated  as  follows.  States  may  exert  their 
power  of  taxation  generally  upon  persons  and  property 
within  their  boundaries ;  but  they  cannot  thereby  interfere 
with  any  functions  of  the  nation.  They  cannot  tax  national 
property  ;  or  the  evidences  of  the  national  debt  owned  by 
individuals  ;  or  banks  incorporated  by  the  nation  as  a  part 
of  its  general  scheme  of  finance ;  or  salaries  of  national  offi- 
cers. In  a  word,  all  the  means  which  are  employed  by  the 
nation  to  carry  on  its  legitimate  functions  are  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  several  states. 

On  the  other  hand  Congress  may  tax  anything  created   tet^fc"./ 
by  the  separate  states,  which  is  property  or  a  franchise  in         ^^^,  ^ 
the  hands  of  individuals  ;  banks  and  all  other  corporations ;    ^     '/ 
state  stocks  and  other  securities  in  the  hands  of  private  own-     •  '  ^ 
ers;  the   proceedings   in    state  courts.     Nothing,  certainly, 
exhibits  in  a  stronger  light  the  inherent  distinction  between 
the  paramount  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  the  subordina-  j 
tion  of  the  states,  than  this  comparison  between  their  respec- 1 
tive  powers  of  taxation. 

§  306.   A  curious  and  important  question  has  arisen  from 

*  License  Tax  Cases,  5  Wall.  462  ;  PiTvear  t».  Commonwealth,  5 
Wall.  475.  See  also  Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  City  Council,  93  U.  S.  122,  as  to 
taxes  on  insorance  bunness.     Ed. 

>  Bailroad  Company  v.  Maryland,  21  WalL  456.    Ed. 
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jke  exereise  by  Coiigress  of  ite  power  to  tax,  which  fnaj  lie 
velerred  to  in  this  eonnectiofu  When  the  United  States  has 
esUblidbed  a  system  of  excise  duties,  «j2d  among  other  tilings 
Jbas  required  that  persons  carrying  on  certain  kinds  of  busi- 
ness  shall  pay  a  license  fee  and  take  out  a  license,  can  a 
state  interfere  with  persons  who  have  coiupUed  with  these 
requirements,  or  prevent  them  from  prosecuting  the  partioa- 
iar  business  for  which  they  Itave  received  a  naticMial  license? 
No  case  has  arisen  wkich  answers  the  question  thus  put ;  for 
the  internal  revenue  law  specially  declares  that  ^^  no  such 
license  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  *'  the  carrying  on  a 
business  or  trade  '^  within  any  state  or  territory  in  which  it 
is  or  shall  be  specially  prohibited  by  the  laws  thereof,  or  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  any  state  or  territory."  In  McGnire 
V.  The  Commonwealtli,^  the  Supreme  Court  held,  under  this 
eection  of  the  law  of  Congress,  that  a  person  licensed  to  sell 
liquors  in  MaesadhosettB  was  still  controlled  by  the  prohibi- 
tory legislation  of  that  state,  although  a  strong  attempt 
was  made  at  the  bar  to  convince  the  court  that  these  pro- 
visions of  the  rcTenue  law  were  repugnant  to  the  rest  of 
the  act,  were  unocmstitutional  and  void.  The  same  doc- 
trine has  since  been  reaffirmed.  And  a  state  law  may  ab- 
aolutely  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.* 

II.  Express  Limitations  upon  the  Power  of  the  States  to  Tax. 

§  807.  We  are  now  to  examine  the  effect  of  those  express 
leatrictions  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  states,  contained  in 
the  ConstituticNO.  States  may  levy  and  collect  no  duties 
upon  imports  or  exports,  except  such  as  are  absolutely  neoea- 
aary  for  the  execution  of  their  inspection  laws,  and  no  ton- 
nage duties.  The  reason  of  this  limitation  is  plain.  As  the 
United  States  government  was  intended  to  have  the  control 
of  everything  pertaining  to  commerce,  any  interference  by 
the  states  with  this  subject,  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  im- 

1  S  Wall.  887. 

<  Foster  v.  State  of  Kansas,  112  U.  8.  201,  in  which  aa  intercitiog 
opinion  is  given  by  Waits,  C.  J.    £d. 
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pose  duties  on  articles  imported  or  expoi-ted,  would  prod<6ce 
all  the  disorder  Whioh  the  Oonstitntion  was  framed  to  <ob- 
viate. 

Many  cases  have  arisen  in  which  a  construction  has  been 
given  to  state  statutes  that  seemed  to  trench  upon  these  pro- 
visions of  the  organic  law.  The  questions  which  have  been 
discussed  are,  (1)  whetlier  these  statutes  did  in  effect  lay  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports,  so  as  to  bring  them  withi'n  the 
general  i-estriction ;  and  (2)  whether  they  were  measures 
ai^solutely  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  local  inspec- 
tion laws^  and  therefore  within  the  exception.  As  tlie  limi- 
tation under  consideration  applies  exclusively  to  a  particular 
class  of  taxes,  the  whole  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  regulation  of  commerce. 

§  808.  What  classes  of  legislation  are  embraced  under  the 
denomination  of  inspection  laws  ?  Strictly  speaking,  inspeo- 
tion  lavTB  provide  for  a  service  to  be  performed  on  land,  upon 
articles  within  the  country,  the  product  of  growth  or  manu- 
facture. The  object  of  such  service  Is  to  ihaprove  the  quality 
of  the  articles  and  fit  them  for  exportation  or  for  domestic 
lise.  The  tax  or  duty  necessai'y  for  the  execution  of  insped- 
Hon  laws  —  using  the  term  in  the  sense  now  described  — 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fee  or  fixed  compensation  paid 
for  this  service. 

f  809.  The  first  of  a  series  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Codrt 
df  the  United  States  giving  construction  to  the  clauses  in 
question  is  that  of  BrOwn  v.  The  State  of  Maryland.^  The 
l^slature  of  Mivi-j'^lAnd  had  passed  a  statute  requiring  all 
importers  of  foreign  goods  by  the  bale  or  package  to  take 
out  a  licehse,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a  prescribed  fee, 
and  in  ease  oif  refusal  they  wiere  to  be  subjected  to  certain 
penalties.  Tlie  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  and  the  statute  was  held  to  be  invalid,  be- 
cause it  did,  in  fact,  impose  a  duty  on  imports,  and  it  was 
hot  claimed  to  be  ih  Aid  of  Any  measures  that  are  included 
within  the  general  description  of  inspection  laWs.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  given  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  is  too  long  to  he 

1  12  Wheat  41^ 
17 
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quoted  or  condensed,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  Section 
III.  of  this  chapter.  One  important  rule  was  laid  down 
which  must  not,  however,  be  passed  by  in  this  connection. 
An  article  authorized  by  Congress  to  be  imported  continues 
to  be  a  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  while  it 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  for  sale  in  the  original 
bale,  package,  or  vessel  in  which  it  was  imported.  The  au- 
thority given  to  import  necessarily  implies  the  right  to  sell 
the  imported  article  in  the  form  and  shape  in  which  it  was 
imported ;  and  no  state,  either  by  direct  assessment  or  by 
requiring  a  license  from  the  importer  before  he  is  permitted 
to  sell,  can  impose  any  burden  upon  him  or  the  property  be- 
yond what  the  law  of  Congress  itself  had  imposed.  But 
when  the  original  package  is  broken  up  .for  use  or  for  retail 
by  the  importer,  and  also  when  the  commodity  has  passed 
from  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  it  ceases  to  be 
an  import  or  a  part  of  foreign  commerce,  and  may  be  taxed 
for  state  purposes. 

§  310.  In  the  year  1847  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
and  determined  a  series  of  cases  known  as  the  License  Cases.^ 
The  facts  were  somewhat  complicated,  and  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  these  facts  at 
large.  It  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  the  controversies  arose 
under  the  license  laws  respectively  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  These  statutes  required  a 
license  fee  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  although  they 
might  have  been  imported,  but  did  not  apply  to  the  importer 
himself.  The  cases  turned  upon  the  validity  of  these  statutes. 
Two  objections  were  urged  against  them,  namely,  that  they 
laid  duties  upon  imports  and  that  they  assumed  to  regulate 
commerce.  The  state  laws  were  sustained.  The  question 
most  elaborately  argued  by  counsel  and  considered  by  the 
court  was  whether  these  statutes  were  void  because  they  in- 
terfered with  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 
The  lirense  fees  imposed  by  them  were  plainly  not  duties 
upon  imports,  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland. 

^  5  IIow.  504.  And  this  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  max^ 
subsequent  cases.     Ed. 
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§  311.  The  Passenger  Cases,^  decided  in  1849,  were,  in 
many  respects,  extraordinary.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
commit  tlie  court  to  tbe  state  sovereignty  doctrine,  and  to 
overturn  many  of  the  decisions  which  bad  uplield  the  su- 
premacy of  the  general  government.  The  attempt,  however, 
failed.  Tbe  case  holds  that  statutes  of  New  York  and  of 
Massachusetts  imposing  a  tax  upon  alien  passengers  arriving 
within  those  states  were  void,  although  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  were  appropriated  to  maintain  marine  hospitals. 

In  Cooley  v.  The  Port  Wardens,^  a  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
imposing  certain  fees  upon  vessels,  payable  to  tbe  Master 
Warden,  for  the  use  of  decayed  pilots,  was  upheld  ;  tbe  im- 
post was  not  a  duty  upon  imports.  Both  of  these  cases, 
however,  are  principally  important  as  they  afEeot  the  subject 
of  commerce. 

A  recent  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  found  in  Almy 
V.  The  State  of  California.^  It  held  that  a  statute  of  Cali- 
fornia imposing  a  stamp  on  bills  of  lading  of  gold  exported 
from  that  state  created  a  duty  on  exports,  and  was  therefore 
void.  And  a  statute  requiring  every  auctioneer  to  pay  into 
tbe  state  treasury  a  tax  on  his  sales,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
sales  of  imported  goods  sold  by  him  for  the  importer,  in  the 
original  packages,  is  void  as  laying  a  duty  on  imports,  and 
also  as  regulating  commerce.^ 

§  311  a.^  The  power  of  a  state  to  tax  is  confined  to  per- 
sons, property,  and  business  within  its  jurisdiction.  Bonds, 
therefore,  issued  by  a  milroad  corporation,  and  owned  by  a 
foreigner  residing  abroad,  cannot,  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  be  taxed,  even  though  they  are  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on   the  company's  land  and  other  property  situated 

^  7  How.  288.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  Passenger  Cases  is  now  well 
settled.  See  Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259  ;  People 
0.  Compngnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique,  107  U.  S.  59.     £d. 

s  12  How.  299.    And  see  Wilson  v.  McNamee,  102  U.  S.  572. 

•  24  How.  169. 

<  Cook  V.  Pennsylvania,  9*7  U.  S.  666. 

*  This  and  the  following  section  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Appen- 
dix, but  are  now  inserted  here.    £d. 
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within  the  fttaite.^  Taxeft  may  be  laid  on  vesseh  as  prc^erty 
based  on  a  valuation  thereof ;  but  taxes  laid  on  the  tonnage^ 
that  is,  at  so  much  per  toin,  are  expressdy  prohibited ;  and  ft 
Slakes  no  difference  that  thie  vessels  aile  both  wholly  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  state  and  ply  their  twide  exclusively  with4A 
its  territorial  watei*s.^  Nor  can  a  state,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  its  quarantine  systenn,  impose  a  tonnage  te^ 
on  vessels  owned  iu  foreigfi  ports  and  entering  its  own  podA 
while  engaged  in  commeroe.^ 

The  clause,  '^  No  atate  shall  levy  Miy  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  expwts,"  does  not  apply  to  articles  imported 
from  one  state  to  another,  but  only  to  those  inipoited  from 

1  Railroad  Co.  t.  Jackson^   7  Walk  262  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Penn.  10 

Wall.  300. 

*  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  12  Wall.  204;  Inman  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Tinker,  D4  U.  S.  238.  In  Transportation  Co.  t?.  Wheeling,  99  U.  S.  278, 
it  was  expressly  held  that  steamboats  which  ply  between  different  ports 
on  a  navigable  river  may,  under  a  state  statute,  be  taxed  as  personal 
property  by  the  city  where  the  company  owning  them  has  its  principal 
office  and  which  is  their  home  port,  although  they  arc  duly  enrolled  and 
licensed  as  coasting  vessels  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  fees  and  charges  thereon,  demnndable  under  those  laws,  have  been 
duly  paid.  The  stated  can  lax  for  their  own  support,  and  they  can  tax 
vessels  as  property.  **  Assetenients  of  the  kind,  when  levied  for  munici- 
pal purposes,  must  be  made  against  the  owner  of  the  property,  nml  can 
only  be  made  in  the  municipality  where  the  owner  resides."  Passenger 
Cases,  7  How.  287. 

**  The  power  to  tax  may  be  exercised  at'the  same  time  iipon  the  same 
objects  of  private  property  by  the  state  and  by  the  tJnitcd  States,  with- 
odt  inconsistency  of  repugnaney.  McCulIoch  r.  Maryland  ;  Providence 
Bank  tf.  Billings  ;  Gibbons  i'.  O^n." 

**  '  Vessels  are  taxable  as  property,'  says  Cooley;  and  he  adds  that 
•  possibly  the  tax  may  be  measured  by  the  capacity,  when  they  are  taxed 
only  as  property,  and  not  as  vehicles  of  commerce  ; '  whicli  may  be  true 
if  it  clearly  appears  that  the  tax  is  to  the  owner  irt  the  locality  of  his  res- 
idence, and  is  not  b  tax  tipbn  the  ship  to  an  instt*ument  of  commerefe.** 
Transportation  Co.  t\  Wheeling,  99  U.  S.  278.     fen. 

•  Pecfto  t\  Morgan^  19  Wall.  681.  See  Cannon  t?.  New  Orleans,  20 
Wafi,  677.  So  a  town  on  navigable  waters  may  erect  a  wharf,  atid  forbid 
vessels  landing  elsewhere.  Packet  Co.  v,  Catlettsbtit-g,  105  IT.  S.  65&, 
And  see  Pkicket  Co.  t.  Keokuk,  95  U.  S^  80  ;  Ouachita  Packet  Co.  b« 
Aiken,  4  Woods,  208.    £d. 
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xfT  erporfced  to  foreign  countries.  Hence  a  tax  upon  all 
isales  made  by  any  person,  citizen  or  not,  of  goods,  tbe  prod- 
ticts  of  the  state,  or  brought  from  other  states,  there  being 
no  discrimination,  is  valid.*  A  special  tax,  however,  in  the 
form  of  a  license  required  from  non-resfident  traders,  and 
tfiscriminating  against  them  in  favor  of  residents,  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  second  section  of  Article  IV.,  and  clearly 
void.2 

§  311  5.  Several  cases  have  been  decided  which  involve 
toth  the  validity  of  eome  species  of  taxation  and  the  powers 
of  states  over  commerce.  Those  which  principally  torn  npon 
the  latter  power  and  discnss  it  at  large  will  be  found  quoted 
Tinder  the  subsequent  head,  which  relates  to  the  regalati<«i 
of  commerce ;  the  others  may  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
connection.  A  city  ordinance,  general  in  its  terms  and  af- 
fecting alike  all  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, which  imposes  a  license  upon  a  railroad  or  express 
company  chartered  in  another  state  and  carrying  on  its  busi- 
ness within  the  city,  the  business  including  the  transportation 
of  goods  beyond  the  state,  is  not  void  as  being  in  conflict 
with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states.  As  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination, and  the  ordinance  applies  to  all  corporations, 
domestic  and  foreign,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  doctrine  of 
Ward  V.  Maryland,  but  rather  comes  within  that  of  Wood- 
ruff V.  Parham.  Although  this  decision  was  made  in  respect 
to  a  city  ordinance,  its  principle  clearly  includes  the  statutes 
of  a  legislature.*  A  tax  imposed  upon  railroads  and  based 
upon  the  gross  receipts  from  their  business,  including  that 
received  from  interstate  transportation  as  well  as  that  re* 
ceived  from  wholly  internal  ti-affic,  is  unobjectionable ;  it  IB 
not  a  tax  upon  imports,  nor  upon  exports,  nor  upon  inteiv 
state  transportation,  nor  is  it  a  regulation  of  commerce.*  It 
is  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  general  principle, 

1  Wocxlniff  V.  Parbam,  8  Wall.  125 ;  Huoon  v.  Lott,  8  Wall.  148. 

«  Ward  r.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418. 

«  Osborne  p.  Mobile,  16  Wall.  479,  482. 

«  Beading  B.  B.  v.  Penn.  16  Wall.  284. 
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that  a  tax  levied  by  a  state  on  its  own  corporations,  on 
their  property  or  franchises,  when  not  discriminating  against 
rights  held  in  other  states,  and  not  laid  upon  imports  nor 
exports  nor  on  transportation  to  or  from  other  states,  does 
not  conflict  with  any  constitutional  power  of  Congress.^ 

§  312.  The  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  show  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  an  early  day, 
took  high  national  ground  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  by 
the  states,  and  has  never  receded  from  that  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  given  a  fair  and  equitable  construction 
to  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  organic  law,  and  has  al- 
lowed to  the  separate  commonwealths  as  free  and  full  exer- 
cise of  the  great  function  of  taxing  as  is  necessary  for  their 
existence  as  subordinate  political  societies. 

SECTION  11. 

THE  POWEB  TO   BORROW  MOXET. 

§  313.  The  second  general  grant  of  legislative  power  con- 
tained in  Section  VIII.  of  Article  I.  is  in  these  words : 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States."  In  this  immediate  connection 
should  be  read  a  clause  of  Section  X.,  as  follows :  ^^  No  state 
shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

But  few  questions  strictly  legal  in  their  character  have 
arisen  or  can  arise  under  this  provision  authorizing  Congress 
to  borrow  money.  The  language  is  as  broad  as  possible  ;  it 
contains  in  itself  no  limitations.  The  extent  of  the  borrow- 
ing power  must  be,  and  is,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
the  government.  For  whatever  purposes  money  may  be  ex- 
pended,  money  may  be  borrowed  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
Nay,  even  though  the  money  should  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  some  object,  or  in  some  manner  not  warranted 
by  the  organic  law,  this  transgression  could  not,  according 
to  any  principles  of  law  or  justice,  invalidate  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  such  money  might  have  been  borrowed.  It 
^  The  Delaware  R.  R.  Tax,  18  Wall  206,  232. 
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cannot  be  that  the  public  creditor  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
national  legislature  makes  a  proper  use  of  the  moneys  loaned 
to  it.  Practically,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  Congress  to 
borrow  money  is  absolutely  unlimited ;  questions  respecting 
its  use  are  questions  of  policy,  and  not  of  constitutional 
power. 

§  314.  By  what  particular  methods  and  measures  may 
Congress  exercise  the  power  of  borrowing?  The  answer  is 
easy.  Applying  the  rule  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  general  grants  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress may  adopt  such  means  as  it  thinks  best,  which  are  con- 
ducive to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  power ;  may  pass  all 
laws  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  provision  operative. 
The  government  may  go  into  the  market  and  ask  loans  from 
capitalists  in  exchange  for  its  evidences  of  debt,  whatever 
form  those  evidences  may  assume,  —  scrip  of  stock,  bonds, 
treasury  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  the  like. 
This  has  been  the  usual  mode,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  in  which  money  can  be  borrowed.  Of  course  the  legis- 
lature may  also  adopt  all  ancillary  measures  which  have  the 
effect  to  render  its  obligations  more  certain  and  secure  in  the 
hands  of  public  creditors ;  it  may  declare  certain  acts  to  be 
crimes,  and  affix  punishments  upon  the  offenders.  As  a  long 
series  of  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  settled 
the  rule  that  the  states  may  not  tax  the  public  securities  of 
the  nation  in  the  hands  of  owners,  a  fortiori  Congress  has 
power  by  a  declaratory  statute  to  exempt  them  from  such 
taxation. 

§  815.  But  the  power  to  borrow  money  may  be  exercised 
by  the  use  of  measures  and  methods  whose  relation  to  the 
end  proposed  does  not  seem  to  be  so  immediate  and  direct 
as  in  the  cases  last  referred  to.  At  a  very  early  day  in  our 
history  it  was  thought  proper  to  establish  a  United  States 
Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  government  in  the 
management  of  its  finances.  The  right  in  Congress  to  cre- 
ate such  an  institution  was  partly  rested  upon  the  general 
grant  of  power  to  borrow  money  ;  the  bank  was  said  to  be  a 
means  conducive  to  this  end,  — a  legitimate  measure  for  the 
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execution  o£  this  attribute.  I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  Congress  has  authority  tOr 
charter  such  a  bank,  much  less  to  inquire  into  the  policy  o£ 
such  an  act.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Couct 
has  most  deliberately  affirmed  the  power  in  the  great  cases 
of  McCulloch  V.  Maryhind  ^  and  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States;^  and  the  rule  may  be  considered  as  settled 
in  that  court,  and  of  course  in  the  state  tribunals. 

The  validity  of  the  statute  creating  the  present  system  of 
National  Banks  must  be  rested  upon  the  same  principles. 
Indeed,  these  institutions  seem  to  have  a  more  intimate  con^ 
nection  with  the  function  of  borrowing  money,  and  to  be  a 
more  dii^ect  means  of  exercising  that  function.  A  large 
proportion  of  their  capital  must  be  invested  in  the  national! 
securities,  and  thus  a  very  extensive  demand  for  those  secu- 
rities is  created,  and  borrowing  by  the  government  is  made 
easier. 

§.  816.  But  another  and  much  more  difficult  question  has* 
arisen.  Congress,  impelled  by  what  were  considered  to  be 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  resorted  to  a  measure  which 
would  hardly  have  been  accepted  under  the  ordinary  circum«- 
stances  of  peace.  In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  borrow 
money,  the  legislature  provided  for  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  designed  to  circulate  generally  as  money.  No  question 
has  been  raised,  no  (foubt  has  been  expressed,  as  to  the  le» 
gality  of  this  act.  These  notes  are  not  different  in  kind 
from. certificates  of  stock,  or  bonds  ;  they  are  promises  to  pay^ 
and  therefore  evidences  of  debt.  Paying  them  out  by  the 
government  for  value  received  by  it  of  some  kind  is  really 
and  directly  borrowing  money.  Had  the  statute,  therefore,, 
stopped  here,  not  a  suspicion  could  have  been  cast  upon  itft» 
validity.  But  Congress  went  furtlier,  and  declared  that, 
these  notes  should.be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  alli 
debta  due  to  the  United  States,  with  a  few  specified  excep* 
tion8,.and  also  fbr  the  payment  of  all  private  debts.  In  re^ 
qpaet  to  one  of  these  provisions  there  can  be  no  dispute:. 
the  government  may  lawfully  make  these,  ita promises,  .a  legale 
^'4  Wheat.  ai6.  ^SWliesi;  738^ 
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tender  in  payment  of  debts  tx>  itselC.  This  point  is  univer* 
oally  conceded.  Indeed,  the  l^islatuce  has,  from  time  to 
time,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  resorted  to  such 
an  expedient,  and  its  authority  to  do  so  has  never  be^i  de- 
nied. Tite  controversy  upon  the  statute  is  narrowed  down 
to  a  single  question :  Is  the  provision  declaring  these  treasury 
notes  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  private  debts  a 
lawful  and  constitutional  exercise  of  any  general  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress? 

§  317.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not- 
es yet  formally  considered  this  subject,  and  passed  upon  the> 
legality  of  the  measure.^  In  several  of  the  state  courts,  how^ 
ever,  cases  necessarily  and  directly  involving  the  question 
have  arisen  and  been  decided.  In  some  of  these  courts  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  enact  the  legal  tender  clause  has 
been,  positively  affirmed,  in  others  as  positively  denied.^  la- 
the cases  of  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Van  Dyck,  and  Meyer  v. 
Boosevelt,^  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York, 
the  whol^  subject  was  examined  in.  a  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive manner,  and  it  is  proper  to  state  in  outline  the  ar- 
guments by  which  the  court  and  the  dissenting  judges  re^ 
spectively  reached  their  conclusions.  The  authority  of  the 
legislature  to  affix  tke> compulsive  attribute  of  legal  tender 
to  the  treasury  notes  was  nested  upon  the  general  grant  of 
power  to  borrow  money.  The  position  was  first  broadly 
taken  that  any  means  and  methods  which  conduce  to  the 
end  permitted  by  tiie  organic  law,  are  themselves  legitimate  ; 
that  Congress  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  such  means ;  that  treas- 
ury notes  are  evidences  of  debt,  and  issuing  them  is  in  fact 
borrowing  money  ;  that  the   peculiar  attribute  annexed  to 

1  Tills  was  written  before  the  Legal  Tender  Decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Coart,  which  are  stated  ante,  §  26e  a,  and  which  finally  affirmed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  as  applied  to  private  debts,  as  well  as  to  those 
due  the  government  The  decisioa  does  not  rest  upon  the  power  to  bor- 
row money,  so  much  as  on  other  powers,  mentipned  in  the  Constitution.  Ed. 

•  The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  reported  :  In  favor  of  the  valid- 
ity, Thriyer  v.  Hedges,  23  Ind.  141  ;  Brown  v.  Wilch,  26  Ind.  116  ;  Lick 
V.  Faulkner,  25  Cal.  404  ;  Hintrager  i^.  Bates,  18  lOwa,  174  ;  Van  Husen 
V.  Kanouse,  la  Mlch^  aa$«    Oppos«a,  Thayer  «.,Hedge% 22  lod.  2iU. 

•  27  N.  Y.  400. 
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them  has  a  natural  and  direct  tendency  to  enhance  theii 
value,  to  give  them  greater  efficacy  as  a  circulating  medium, 
and  is  therefore  a  measure  by  which  the  borrowing  of  money 
is  made  easier.  The  case  was  held  to  be  completely  within 
the  spirit  of  those  decisions  of  the  national  court  which  de- 
clared the  public  securities  of  the  government  to  be  free 
from  state  tiixation.  One  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Marvin,  also 
thought  that  the  authority  of  Congress  might  be  referred 
to  its  power  to  regulate  commerce.  The  objection  that  the 
statute  operated  directly  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts was  met  by  two  answers :  In  the  first  place,  the  posi- 
tion was  denied ;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  claimed  that 
Congress  was  not  forbidden  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  Two  eminent  judges  dissented  —  Mr. 
Justice  Denio  and  Mr.  Justice  H.  K.  Selden.  Their  views 
were  briefly  as  follows:  After  admitting  that  Congress 
might  issue  treasury  notes  designed  for  circulation  as  money, 
and  n)ight  declare  them  to  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  to  the  government,  they  denied  that  any  authority  ex- 
isted to  force  these  notes  upon  private  persons  in  payment 
of  private  debts.  They  urged  that  a  particular  measure  of 
legislation,  to  be  within  the  scope  of  congressional  powers, 
must  have  some  direct  relation  to  the  end  which  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  authorizes ;  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
such  relation  to  be  merely  incidental  or  speculative.  They 
claimed  that  the  compulsive  attribute  annexed  to  these  evi- 
dences of  debt  had  no  direct  relation  with  the  power  to  bor- 
row or  the  act  of  borrowing.  They  chiefly  relied,  however, 
on  the  position  that  Congress  has  no  capacity  to  interfere 
with  the  private  contracts  of  individuals,  any  further  and  in 
any  other  manner  than  is  directly  authorized  by  the  organic 
law ;  that  the  control  over  private  agreements  is  a  matter 
peculiarly  within  state  jurisdiction. 

§  318.  The  several  states,  as  bodies  politic*,  have  also  the 
capacity  and  power  to  borrow  money  to  any  extent  they 
may  deem  proper.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  no  restrictions  upon  them  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
their  loans,  —  although  their  own  constitutions  very  gener 
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ally  resfcraitt  their  legislatures  by  rery  poBttive  and-  nrinutto 
provisions.  But  tke  several  states  are  limited  by  the  oiV 
ganic  law  in  respect  to  the  means  which  they  may  adopt  fov 
borrowing  mcmey.  They  may  not  issue*  bills  6f  evedit^  or 
nake  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coia  a  tender*  in  payment 
of  debts»  The  states  are  thus  forbidden  to  emit  their  treas^ 
ary  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  designed  ta  cir- 
culate as  money ;  nor  may  they  affix  the  I^^al  tender  attri* 
bute  to  their  obligatione  of  any  form^  or  to  the  ebligations 
of  banks  or  private  individuals. 

§  31^.  The  coasidepations  which  led  te  the  adoption  of 
these  and  other  similar  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the- 
sevei-al  states  were  very  clearly  and  concisely  stated  by  Mr. 
Jostfce  Marvin,  in  The  Metropolitan  Bank  9.  Van  Dyck^ 
already  referred  to.  He  says :  ^  ^*  Considering  the  subject* 
or  object  of  these  powers,  and  the  circamstaned  that  the  peo« 
pie  were  members  of  other  bodie»f  olitic  possessing  certain 
powers  in  common  with  all  independent  states,  which  powd- 
ers, if  exercised  *by  them,-  would  embai^rass^.  derange,  an«l 
might  effectually  destroy,  the  common  system  estabUshed' 
by  the  federal  g6ternment,  it  was  absolutely  neeessaiy  te 
impose  certain  prohibitions  upon  these  other  l>odie»poUtid 
—  the  states^.'  Among  these  prohibitions  I  have  always  lec 
Ipirded  — so  far  as  the  peace  of  the  states  and  the  harmony 
of  the  system  are  concerned -^  those  which  prohibit  the^ 
stateiB  from  making  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  ten- 
der in  payment  of  debts,  and  from  passing  any  law  impair^ 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  {^Afortioriy  that  which  for^ 
bids  the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit.]  If  these?  powers  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  with  the  states,  it  is  quite  obvious  thai- 
difficulties  between  the  people  of  different  states  would  soon' 
have  arisen,  endangering  peace  and  harmony  between  therti. 
Distrust  would  haive  existed,  and  theve  would  have  been  an 
absence  of  thai  confidence  necessary  as  a  base  for  commer- 
cial and  other  intercourse  between  tlwm.  Independent  na« 
tions  may  protect  their  merchants  and  citizena  from  the 
frauds  of  other  nations  eonsequent  upon  a  debasement  of 

»  27  N.  Y.  616. 
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the  coin  or  a  change  of  the  measures  of  value  in  which 
debts  are  to  be  paid  [or  the  depreciation  of  a  national  paper 
currency],  or  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay,  by  a  resort  to 
war.  But  the  states  have  no  right  or  power  to  mal^e  war 
upon  each  other,  and  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  certain 
things  which  might  be  a  just  cause  of  war ;  and  the  people 
have  intrusted  the  regulation  of  these  subjects  to  a  general 
common  government." 

§  320.  The  meaning  of  the  term  "  bills  of  credit,"  as 
used  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  settled  by  the  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Bills  of  credit 
plainly  do  not  include  all  written  contracts  by  which  a  state 
binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day  in  consideration  of 
8ei*vices  rendered,  or  loans  made.^  Should  this  broad  signi- 
fication be  given  to  the  term,  the  states  would  practically  be 
deprived  of  the  ability  to  borrow  money.  Certificates  of 
public  stock,  and  public  bonds,  do  not,  therefore,  fall  under 
the  prohibition.  Bills  of  credit  are  written  evidences  of 
debt,  payable  at  a  future  day,  issued  and  intended  to  circu- 
late as  money.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  state  should  de- 
clare them  to  be  money,  or  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of 
debts,  or  to  be  a  legal  tender.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  be 
issued  by  the  state,  on  its  credit,  and  designed  and  made 
appropriate  for  circulation  through  the  community.  This 
definition  and  description  was  formally  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Craig  v. 
The  State  of  Missouri,^  in  which  it  was  held  that  certain 
certificates  issued  by  state  ofiicers,  although  not  made  a  legal 
tender,  or  directed  to  pass  as  money  or  currency,  were  bills 
of  credit,  and  that  a  statute  of  the  state  authorizing  their  is- 
sue was  void. 

§  320  a.  The  question  again  arose  in  a  subsequent  case, 
Briscoe  v.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 
The  state  of  Kentucky  had  incorporated  the  bank,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  "in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth."  The 
president  and  directors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature. 

^  Sec  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  2S4. 

«  4  Pet  410.  •  11  Pet  257. 
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The  bank  was  authorized  to  issne  notes  which  were  to  be 
receivable  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  state.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  disclosed  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  state  government,  and  the  virtual 
control  of  the  institution  by  the  latter.  The  Supreme 
Court,  notwithstanding  a  very  vigorous  dissent  from  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  held  the  notes  of  the  bank  not  to  be  bills  of 
credit,  and  the  statute  authorizing  their  issue  not  to  conflict 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  The  grounds  of 
this  judgment  were,  that  the  bank  and  the  state  were  dis* 
tinct ;  that  the  notes  were  issued  by  the  former,  upon  its 
credit  alone,  and  could  only  be  enforced  against  it;  that 
they  were  not  issued  by  the  state,  and  contained  no  pledge 
of  the  state's  credit.  The  same  view  was  taken  in  Darring- 
ton  V.  The  Bank  of  Alabamii,^  in  reference  to  a  bank  of 
which  the  state  was  the  only  stockholder.  It  seems  difficult 
to  sustain  the  power  of  a  state  to  permit  any  bank,  whether 
a  private  or  governmental  institution,  to  issue  circulating 
notes ;  for  what  the  state  cannot  do  directly,  by  its  own  im- 
mediate act,  it  should  not  be  able  to  do  indirectly,  by  means 
of  an  institution  created  by  itself. 

SECTION  III. 

THE  POWER  TO   REGULATE  COMMERCE. 

§  821.  The  next  great  power  conferred  upon  Congress  is 
that  relating  to  commerce.  The  constitutional  grant  is  in 
the  following  words :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  8. 
To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  Upon  this  gen- 
eral grant  a  limitation  is  placed :  ^^  No  preference  shall  be 
given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another."  Muny  of  the  provisions  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,  both  relating  to  the  nation  and  to  the  states, 
which  were  cited  and  commented  upon  in  Section  I.  of  this 

1  18  How.  12. 
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ebapter,  hwe  itbo  an  intiinttte  eonnection  with  the  mibjecH 
oC  commeFce.  The  laying  and  coDeeticm  of  duties  on  im* 
ports  and  exports,  with  all  the  necessary  retinue  of  incidents, 
are  plainly  a  part  of  the  means  appropiiate  to  the  regulation 
of  conmeroe. 

f  322.  One  great  cause  of  the  atter  prostration  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Confederation  which  preceded  the  present  Union 
was  the  fact  that  the  Congwss  had  no  power  whatever  over 
the  subject  of  oommerce.  Each  state  made  such  laws  as  it 
saw  fit.  Under  the  injurious  and  destructive  influence  of 
state  pride,  umseenily  rivalries  sprang  up;  one  common- 
wealth competed  with  another ;  one  attempted,  by  more  fa- 
vorable navigation  laws  and  reduced  duties,  to  increase  its 
own  trade  at  the  expense  of  its  sister  states.  There  was  no 
vnity,  no  bond  of  oommon  feeling  or  interest. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  tiliat  the  very  first  movement 
towards  an  amendment  of  the  original  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration consisted  in  a  proposal  to  give  Congress  more  en- 
tailed powers  over  the  subject  of  commerce.  When  the 
convention  finally  assembled,  it  was  nmversally  conceded 
that  this  matter,  at  least,  mvst  be  committed  to  the  general 
government. 

In  considering  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce,  I 
shall  arrange  the  various  questions  in  order  in  two  general 
divisions :  first.  The  nature  of  the  power ;  or  whether  it 
nests  solely  in  the  nation,  or  is  shared  also  by  the  several 
states;  and,  secondly.  The  extent  of  the  power;  or  what 
particular  measures  Congress  may  adopt  in  execution 
tbereoi 

First.     The  Niatare  of  the  Power. 

§  328.  We  are  to  inquire  whether  the  power  to  regnlate 
eommeroe  is  lodged  exdosively  in  Congress,  or  whether  it  is 
held  concurrently  by  the  nation  and  the  states.  There  are 
three  theories  of  constitutional  construction.  (1.)  One  the- 
ory regards  the  ca{)acity  as  vested,  by  the  mere  language  oC 
tibe  Constitution,  exclufiively  in  Congress ;  and  asserts  that 
the  states  may  enact  no  laws  which  are,  in  fact,  regulations 
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id  commeree,  whether  or  uot  the  national  legislafcnre  has 
passed  sfeatutea  on  the  same  particular  subject.  (2.)  A  see- 
ond  the<»ry  denies  that  the  power  is  exclusive,  and  insists 
that  the  states  may  at  all  times  proceed  to  regulate  com- 
merce, even  though  Congress  hae  already  assumed  to  act* 
lu  other  words^  thia  theory  maintaina^  as  a  general  doctrine 
q£  constitutional  construction,  that  United  States  laws  aod 
atate  laws  touching  the  self-same  subject-matter  may  exist 
aide  by  side,,  and  be  executed  together,  except  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  several  states  are  expressly  forbidden  to  leg* 
Uate.  (8.)  The  third  theory  is,  in  a  meaeure,.  a  compro* 
mise  faetweeit  these  two  extremes.  It  concedes  that  when 
Congress  lias  acted,,  and  while  its  statute  remains  operative^ 
the  states,  aie  debarred  f  con  taking  any  steps  on  or  aboat 
the  subjects  embraced  wilhia  the  national  legblation ;  boa 
msisiia  that  when  Ceagtesa  has  not  acted  in  referance  to 
any  particular  subject-matter  involved  in  the  general  granir 
el  power>  the  field  ia  open  iot  state  legislation^  In  other, 
words,,  thia  system  of  construction  denies  that  the  meiB 
eeustitational  grant  tj9<o  facto  confers  exclusive  jurisdic^ 
Ilea  upon  the  national  legislature ;  and  declares  that  onl3^ 
the  provisions  of  the.  organic  Law,  and  the  statute  of  Con- 
gress passed  ia  porsuanee  thereof  taken  together,,  can  vest 
the  entire  control  oves  the  subject  in  tha  general  govern- 
ment. 

§  324.  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  theo* 
lies.  It  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  that  more  general  aysteux 
of  interpretatiea  which  would  make  the  states  sovereign^ 
and  the^  Uwon  a  partstership.  If  generally  adopted^  it  would 
Qooa  briag:  back  the  calamitous  condition*  of.  the  early  Cour 
federacy.  It.  has  never  been  assented  ta  by  a  notajority  o& 
the  Supi'eme  Courts  oti  by  many  of  the  state:  tribunals.  A 
few  judges  only  have  asserted  and  maintained  this  dogma. 

The.  other  theories  have  each  beea  snppovted  by  eminenir 
judges,  jurists,  and  statesmen.  I  think  that  the  Supremo 
Qovxt  of  the  United  States  haa  hardly  beea  consistent  upoa 
tiUs.  points  At  ani  eairly  day  some  ot  ita  membexs  plabilgf; 
and  uneijplvocally  advocated  the  construction  that  the  grant 
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of  power  to  regulate  commerce  was,  by  its  very  terms,  ab- 
solutely exclusive  ;  that  the  states  could,  iu  no  case,  assume 
to  exercise  it.  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the  court  it- 
self was  committed  to  this  position,  although  the  claim  has 
been  opposed.  Certainly  at  a  later  period  the  court  aban- 
doned this  high  ground,  and  gave  in  its  adherence  to  the 
third  system  of  interpretation.  In  the  very  latest  reported 
case  involving  the  relations  of  the  nation  and  the  states  to 
each  other,  (1865,)  language  is  used  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  receded  still  further 
from  its  ancient  doctrine,  and  was  willing  to  accord  greater 
powers  of  legislation  to  the  states  than  had  previously  been 
allowed.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  change  is  not  in  the 
formal  statement  of  the  rule,  but  in  its  application  under 
new  circumstances  to  new  states  of  fact. 

§  325.  What  is  the  commerce  which  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regulate  ?  C.  J.  Marshall  devotes  a  considerable 
space  in  one  of  the  cases  to  be  quoted  hereafter,  to  prove 
that  commerce  includes  not  only  traffic,  or  the  interchange 
of  commodities,  but  navigation,  or  the  transit  of  goods  from 
one  country  to  another.  Hautefeuille,  one  of  the  latest 
French  writers  on  international  law,  labors  with  some  dili- 
gence to  show  that  commerce  consists  not  only  in  navigation 
or  transit,  but  also  in  interchange  or  traffic.^  It  would  seem 
that  both  these  propositions  were  self-evident.  In  fact,  the 
word  as  commonly  used,  and  as  employed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, expresses  two  ideas,  embraces  two  elements,  both  nec- 
essary to  its  full  meaning,  navigation  or  transit,  and  inter- 
change or  traffic.  Regulations  of  commerce,  therefore,  may 
be  rules  governing,  or  applying  to,  either  or  both  these  ele- 
ments; they  are  no  less  regulations  of  commerce  because 
they  relate  to  but  one*  A  statute  making  rules  respecting 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shipping  is  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, although  it  affects  one  element  only,  that  of  naviga- 
tion ;  a  statute  providing  for  the  deposit  of  imported  goods 
in  public  bonded  warehouses  is  also  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, although  it  applies  only  to  the  other  element,  inter- 
^  Droits  et  Devain  des  Nations  Neutres,  torn.  1,  tit.  2. 
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change  or  traffic.  These  propositions  are  sustained  by  all 
the  cases  which  involve  the  question,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

§  326.  But  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  Con- 
gress an  absolute  and  unlimited  power  over  commerce. 
Only  that  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
national  legislature.  The  transit  and  traffic,  therefore,  which 
are  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  a  particular  state  are 
completely  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  legislative  capac- 
ity of  that  state.  Congress  has  no  direct  power  over  them, 
and  no  power  at  all  except  such  as  may  result  incidentally 
from  the  exercise  of  some  other  attribute.  But  when  the 
transit  or  traffic  passes  from  one  state  to  another,  or  when  it 
passes  from  any  portion  of  the  country  to  a  foreign  nation, 
the  power  of  regulation  by  Congress  comes  in  play,  to  be 
exercised  at  will.  As  a  fact,  the  legislature  has  availed  it- 
self of  its  function  in  respect  to  foreign  commerce  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  shut  out  all  opportunity  to  act  by  the  several 
states.  Commerce  between  the  states  has  not  been  thus 
completely  subjected  to  national  legislation. 

§  327.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  in  detail  the  relations 
between  the  general  government  and  the  states,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which  led  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  to  confer  the  power  over  com- 
merce upon  Congress.  These  reasons  will  aid  us  in  giving  a 
correct  construction  to  the  instrument ;  they  will  throw 
light  upon  the  intention  of  those  who  made  and  adopted  the 
organic  law,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  the  language  they 
used.  The  particular  grounds  which  were  decisive  in  favor 
of  the  provisions  in  question  are  stated  in  a  most  accurate, 
condensed,  and  simple  manner  by  Mr.  Justice  Marvin,  and 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  his  language.^  "  There  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  thirteen 
states,  and  it  was  understood  that  this  number  would  be  in- 
creased. Each  of  these  states  possessed  powers  common  to 
all  independent  nations,  —  of  regulating  their  own  commerce 

»  MetropoUtan  Bank  v.  Van  Dyck,  27  N.  Y.  508.. 
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fiin^  tlifiB  }^W  of  GM9iiti;%^;  of  msikxog  money  or  declaring 
what  should  coo^itute  n^oney,  .^ad,  of  coui39e,  what  ebould 
pay  debts.  They  could  emit  bills  of  credit,  issue  their  own 
j>aper  ^toney^  mi  wake  it  recejly9i)le  in  payment  loi  debts. 
They  could  discriisinatey  in  regulating  commerce,  in  favor 
of  their  own  citizens  and  against  the  citizens  of  oth/er  states 
or  nations.  IJnde^  Stvdb  circumstances  it  was  obvious,  in- 
deed it  was  already  proved,  that  there  could  be  no  such 
i^ng  as  har^ioQy  tpu^ching  any  ,of  those  mattery.  Most  of 
4iie  thep  states  possessed  harbors  upoii  the  ocean,  and  were 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  and  commerce  among  them- 
jSelves.  Jhere  iCou]4  be  no  uniformity  of  regujations  touch- 
ing suclji  conOimeixe.  Soipe  of  the  states  tried  to  agree  upon 
ft  systeufi  amopg  thegqiaelves,  and  failed.  The  system  of  one 
state  would  ^ujllify  the  systeiQ  of  another.  Free  impoi-t^ 
t^ous  by  x>ne  state  would  render  impracticable  the  systems  of 
ptijiier  states  ;imposing  duties  for  reyenue  or  for  the  protec- 
jbiqn  of  home  industry.  Embarrassing  and  unreasonable  reg- 
mlation^  touching  commerce  between  the  citizens  of  one 
(State  and  those  of  other  states  wo^ld  be  made.  Each  state 
might  have  a  moneyed  system  unlike  that  of  any  other  state. 
(DommerQ<^  between  the  citizens  of  one  state  and  those  of 
other  states  might  be  prohibited  a^d  destroyed.  The  con- 
federacy had  no  power  to  derive  a  revenue  from  importa- 
tions, nor  ha4  tljie  9tates  practically  this  power,  as  they  would 
^ever  be  able  tq  agree  upon  a  common  system,  and,  owiog 
4;o  their  geographical  positions,  any  system  other  than  free 
trade  would  be  practically  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  other 
states. 

§  328.  ''  Thi?  state  of  things  could  fiqt  last.  The  peopjis 
>^^e  powerlesfi  jLo  protect  their  interests.  A  change  W:aa 
^ecessary^  if  they  were  to  indulge  hopes  of  future  prosperity, 
'T14s  pracdcaliy  powerless  cpndition  of  the  people  was  an 
jjgaportant,  if  not  ithe  most  important,  reason  for  making  ao 
.e^ort  to  devise  a  remedy  ;  and  the  remedy  devised  was  the 
Co/^stitutipn.  ^  le^ing  object  of  the  Constiti^tion  was  to 
gfit  pd  pf  all  conflicting  comi;aercial  ;nteres)bs,  ^.nd,  <as  jU> 
commerce^  to  effect  f^  union  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states. 
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great  and  small,  and  make  thiem  Olie  people,  one  nation, 
without  divided  interests,  and  without  the  power,  as  states, 
to  produce  divided  interest^  or  conflicts.  This  was  a  leading 
ide^  in  favor  of  the  Constitatipo^  and  to  me  it  has  always 
seemed  the  most  valuable  one, 

^*'  Was  this  idea  carried  into  effect  by  the  .Constitution  ? 
I  think  it  was,  clearly  and  fully.  It  required  several  pro^ 
visions  to  effect  the  object ;  soiiie  conferring  powers  on  the 
pew  government,  others  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  to  the  state  governments.  Hence  were  granted  the 
powers :  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 
the  several  states,  ^nd  with  the  iDdian  tribes ;  to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
Unittd  States;  tO  coin  money«  regulate  tlie  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreigQ  coin,  and  fi^  the  standard  of  weiglits  and 
pleasures.  The  prohibitions  upon  the  states,  in  connection 
with  commerce,  are,  that  they  shall  not  lay  duties  U[)ou  im*- 
ports  or  exports,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  p^i^yment  of  debts,  or  pass 
ftny  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  These  pror 
yisions,  I  think,  accomplish  the  object  intended,  namely,  the 
committing  to  Congress,  the  common  representative  and 
agent  of  all  the  people,  the  exclusive  power  to  establish  ^ 
uniform  system  of  commerce  throughout  the  United  States. 
All  these  powers  have  a  very  important  connection  with,  and 
relation  to,  commerce,  over  which  the  common  government 
was  to  exercise  great,  if  not  exclusive,  control,  for  the  com- 
mon benePit  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states.*^ 

§  329.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  with  care  the 
most  important  questioQ  proposed  to  ourselves,  —  what  car 
pacity  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  commerce  resides  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  states  respectively?  Or,  in  other  words,  is 
the  power  to  pregulatQ  held  by  the  general  government  ex= 
clnsively,  or  is  it  shared  by  the  local  commonwealths  ?  So 
far  as  the  decisions  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  upon  constitu-* 
tional  interpretation  now  stand,  the  following  propositions 
seem  to  be  established  :  (1.)  The  severs^l  8t^,teB  have  power 
to  pass  laws  regulating  the  internal  police  of  their  own  teF« 
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ritories,  which  territories  include  navigable  rivers  and  har- 
bors, as  well  as  unnavigable  streams,  and  the  land  itself. 
These  police  measures  are  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term, 
regulations  of  commerce,  although  they  may  sometimes  have 
direct  reference  to  shipping,  to  the  condition  of  harbors,  and 
other  instruments  by  which  commerce  is  carried  on,  or  to 
the  commodities  themselves  which  are  the  objects  of  inter- 
change and  traffic.  They  are  simply  a  part  of  the  general 
system  by  which  each  state  endeavors  to  protect  the  good 
morals,  lives,  health,  persons,  and  property  of  its  inluibitauts. 
Thus,  if  a  state  legislature,  deeming  it  dangerous  to  permit 
poisons  to  be  sold  without  restriction,  should  pass  a  statute 
requiring  a  license  from  the  druggist,  or  placing  him  under 
any  other  species  of  restraint,  such  law  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable, although  certain  poisonous  substances,  as  opium, 
are  chiefly  or  wholly  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  the  objects  of  commerce.  Again,  most  of  the 
/  states  have  enacted  statutes  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  in  certain  quantities  and  at  certain  times  and 
places,  except  by  those  peraons  who  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  have  received  licenses  for  that 
purpose.  Such  laws  are  within  the  power  of  the  stat(?s  to 
pass.  This  entire  class  of  statutes  establishing  police  regu- 
lations is  within  the  purview  of  state  legislation,  whether 
Congress  has  legislated  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes  or 
not.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  laws  establishing 
quarantine,  licensing  and  controlling  pilots,  declaring  the 
order  in  which  ships  shall  come  to  wharves  and  docks,  regu- 
lating the  use  of  wharves  and  docks,  managing  the  internal 
order  of  harbors,^  licensing  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
poisons,  and  the  like. 

§  829  a.  And  nothing  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  impairs  the  powers  of  a  state  to  make  police 
regulations.  And  it  was  therefore  held  in  Barbier  i».  Con- 
nolly ^  that  a  municipal  ordinance  of  San  Francisco  prohibit- 

1  See  instances  in  County  of  Mobile  v,  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691.     Ed. 
>  113  U.  S.  27  ;  affirmed  in  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley,  113  U.   S.  706 
Ed. 
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ing  all  persons  from  washing  and  ironing  in  public  laundries 
and  wash-houses  within  defined  territorial  limits,  from  ten 
o'clock  P.  M.  to  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  was  a  purely  police  regula- 
tion, and  within  the  competency  of  any  municipality  pos- 
sessed of  the  ordinary  powers  of  such  corporations. 

§  330.  (2.)  In  respect  to  measures  which  are  properly, 
though  perhaps  indirectly,  regulations  of  commerce,  if  Con- 
gress, proceeding  under  the  general  power  conferred  upon  it, 
has  already  legislated  upon  any  subject  connected  with  for- 
eign commerce,  or  with  that  among  the  states,  the  several 
states  are  entirely  deprived  of  any  authority  over  the  same 
subject-matter  ;  they  are  entirely  cut  ofiE  and  debarred  from 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  function  ;  the  prior  occupation 
of  the  field  by  the  national  legislature  excludes  any  partici- 
pation therein  by  the  individual  states.  But  if  Congress  ' 
have  not  legislated,  if  their  power  as  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion lies  dormant,  the  states  are  free  to  act ;  their  action, 
however,  is  not  absolute  and  final ;  it  is  only  conditional ;  it  j 
is  constantly  subject  to  be  displaced  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  I 
if  that  body  should  see  fit  to  exercise  its  power  and  regulate 
the  particular  subject. 

All  the  cases  are  agreed  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  prop- 
osition, but  in  its  application  there  may  be  some  diversity, 
nor  can  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  perfectly  rec^ 
onciled.  This  discrepancy  arises,  not  from  any  difiEerence  in 
the  statement  of  the  rule,  but  from  the  different  meanings 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it.  In  most  of  the  cases  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  it  has  been  held  sufficient  to 
displace  the  state  authority,  if  Congress  had  legislated  so  as 
to  cover  the  subject-matter  in  a  general  way  ;  if  the  relation 
of  the  national  legislation  to  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
state  law  was  indirect  and  incidental.  One  or  two  cases, 
however,  and  several  judges,  seem  to  have  so  construed  the 
rule  as  to  require  that  Congress  should  directly  legislate  upon 
the  self -same  subject-matter  as  that  contained  in  the  state 
statute,  in  order  that  the  latter  should  be  ineffectual. 

§  831.  In  a  late  case  —  to  be  cited  hereafter  —  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  expressed  the  rule 
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governiDg  the  relationa  of  the  nation  and  the  states  iu  an 
entirely  different  form*  although  it  \99a  probably  not  the  iia. 
teution  of  the  oourt  to  introduce  any  new  piinciple*  It  waa 
there  said  :  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  covers  a  iride 
field,  and  embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Scune  of 
I  these  Bubjects  c^ll  for  uuiform  rules  and  national  legislation ; 
/others  can  be  best  regulated  by  rules  and  provisions sug- 
I  gested  by  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  localitisfl^ 
and  limited  in  their  operation  to  such  localities  respectively. 
To  this  extent  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  states.  But  even  in  respect  to  this  latter 
class  of  rules  and  provisions.  Congress  may  interpose^  when- 
ever it  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  by  general  or  special  laws; 
and  their  interposition  would  sweep  away  the  local  state  leg^ 
ialation.  Within  the  sphere  of  their  authority,  both  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  powers  of  the  nation  are  su- 
preme. A  different  doctrine  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Con> 
stitution,  and  is  abnormal  and  revolutionary. 

§  8S2.  I  aliall  now  add  an  abstract  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  propositions  have  been 
derived.  As  many  of  these  judgments  are  among  the  ablest 
and  most  celebrated  ever  emanating  from  that  high  tribunal, 
I  shall  refer  to  them  with  some  particularity,  and  extract  from 
them  with  some  fulness.  This  course  is  adopted  the  more 
readily  because  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  white  the  most 
authoritative  expositions  of  the  Constitution,  contain  noth- 
ing which  is  technical ;  they  may  be  appreciated  and  undef- 
stood  by  any  intelligent  citiaen  as  well  as  by  the  professional 
lawyer ;  and  they  deal  in  questions  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, •^—  questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  scheotes  of  pol- 
ioy  and  of  political  controversies,  and  involve  the  very  ii»* 
lure  of  the  government  itself. 

§  333.  Gibbons  r.  Ogden :  Facta  and  question  at  issue. «-« 
The  case  first  in  point  of  time  (1824)  and  most  impertani 
in  principle  is  that  of  Gibbons  «^  Ogden.^  The  facts  were 
few  and  brief.    The  state  of  New  York,  by  a  statute  of  its 

»  »  Wkest  1. 
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legislature,  ^Te  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fal- 
ton  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  all  waters  within  the  }n« 
risdiction  of  the  state  with  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  for  a 
certain  term  of  years.  Gibbons,  notwithstanding  this  stat- 
site,  navigated  the  bay  of  New  York  with  a  steamboat  run- 
ning between  New  York  city  and  Elizabethport  in  New 
Jersey,  which  steamboat  had  been  duly  enrolled  and  licensed 
as  a  coasting  vessel,  under  the  acts  of  the  United  States 
Congress  n'gulating  the  coasting  trade.  Ogden,  who  had 
succeeded  to  tho  rights  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  commenced 
a  suit  in  the  New  York  coui'ts  to  restrain  this  proceeding  of 
Gibbons.  The  state  courts  having  decided  in  favor  of  Og- 
den's  claim,  and  having  held  the  statute  of  New  York  valid, 
an  appeal  was  taken  by  tho  other  party  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  contention  on  the  part  of 
Gibbons  was,  that  the  New  York  statute  contravened  the 
daose  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  and  was  there- 
fore void.  This  proposition  was  denied  by  Ogden,  and  the 
issae  thus  raised  was  the  only  one  to  be  decided  by  the 
eonrt 

§  884.  The  ArgumerUa.  —  The  cause  was  argued  with  the 
utmost  learning  and  ability  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wirt 
ior  Gibbons,  and  by  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Emmet  for  Og- 
den.  We  may  well  assume  that  the  arguments  on  both 
•ides  were  exhausted. 

In  support  of  the  New  York  statute  it  was  urged :  (1.) 
That  the  act  in  question  did  not  interfere  with  the  preroga* 
tirves  of  Congress,  as  it  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
bat  only  a  police  regulation  analogous  to  those  respecting 
quarantines  and  pilots.  (2.)  That  Congress  had  no  exclu- 
sive power  at  all  over  the  subject,  but  that  the  power  was 
absolutely  concurrent  in  the  national  and  state  legislatures, 
so  that  by  no  possibility  could  there  arise  a  conflict  of  juris- 
dietion.  (3.)  That  if  the  latter  proposition  was  overruled, 
still  the  power  was  held  by  the  states  concurrently,  and  they 
might  legislate  thereby,  unless  Congress  bad  already  legis- 
lated upon  exactly  the  same  subject-matter  as  that  over 
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which  the  state  had  assumed  control ;  and  that,  as  Congress 
had  never  legislated  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  state  wa- 
ters with  steamboats,  the  statute  in  question  was  valid. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended:  (1.)  That  the  New 
York  hiw  was  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  powers  of 
the  national  government  were  discussed  at  large.  (2.)  That 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  was  absolutely  exclusive;  or  at 
least,  (3.)  That  Congress  having  legislated  upon  the  general 
topic  of  navigation,  and  prescribed  certain  steps  to  ^e  taken 
in  Older  to  entitle  a  person  to  employ  his  vessel  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  —  namely,  the  procuring  it  to  be  enrolled  and  li- 
censed, —  no  state  had  authority  to  add  any  further  condi- 
tions to  the  use  of  a  vessel. 

§  335.  Opinion  of  the  Court  Extent  of  the  power  to 
regulate.  How  far  exclusive.  —  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  and  is  confessedly  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  It  should  be  diligently  read  by  all  stu- 
dents of  our  Constitution  and  civil  polity.  I  shall  quote 
only  the  salient  points. 

After  speaking  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  commerce, 
and  the  sort  of  rules  which  Congress  may  legitimately  or- 
dain by  virtue  of  the  constitutional  grant,  the  Chief  Justice 
proceeds  to  meet  the  important  question  under  consideration. 
He  says :  ^  "  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry.  What  is 
this  power  ?  It  is  the  power  to  regulate ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
scribe the  rule  by  which  commerce  is  to  be  governed.  This 
power,  like  all  others  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  it- 
self ;  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges 
no  limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
These  are  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  do  not  affect  the 
questions  which  arise  in  this  case,  or  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  bar.  .  .  .  But  ^  it  has  been  urged  with  great 
earnestness  that,  although  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states 
be  coextensive  with  the  subject  itself,  and  have  no  other 
limits  than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  yet  the  states 
may  severally  exercise  the  same  power  within  their  respeo- 
1  9  Wheat.  196.  «  Ibid.  197. 
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tive  jnrisdictions.  .  .  .  The  appellant  [Gibbons]  contends 
that  the  full  power  to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies 
the  whole  power,  and  leaves  no  residuum  ;  that  a  grant  of 
the  whole  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  in 
another  to  any  part  of  it."  The  Chief  Justice  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  power  to  reguhite  commerce.  Congress  has 
general  power  to  tax,  and  yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  states  may  also  tax.  The  reason  is  that  the  Constitution 
recoguizes  the  states  as  bodies-politic,  and  to  their  very  ex- 
istence as  such  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  while  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not. 
No  argument  can,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  the  conceded 
concurrent  power  of  the  states  to  exercise  the  function  of 
taxation,  in  favor  of  a  like  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  com- 
merce. Having  disposed  of  this  apparent  analogy,  the  Chief 
Justice  proceeds :  ^  "In  discussing  the  question  whether  this 
power  is  still  in  the  stiites,  in  the  ciise  under  consideration, 
we  may  dismiss  from  it  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  surrendered 
by  the  mere  grant  to  Congress,  or  is  retained  until  Congress 
shall  exercise  the  power.  We  may  dismiss  that  inquiry  be- 
cause it  has  been  exercised,  and  the  regulations  which  Con- 
gress deemed  it  proper  to  make  are  now  in  full  operation. 
The  sole  question  is,  can  a  state  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  states  while  Congress  is  reg- 
ulating it  ?  " 

§  886.  Power  B  held  by  the  States.  How  far  they  interfere 
with  those  held  by  Congress,  —  The  Chief  Justice  contin- 
ues:* "But  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  be  regulations 
of  commerce,  and  are  certainly  recognized  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  being  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  remaining 
with  the  states.  That  inspection  laws  may  have  a  remote 
and  considerable  influence  on  commerce  will  not  be  denied ; 
but  that  a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the  source  from 
which  the  right  to  pass  them  is  derived,  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  object  of  inspection  laws  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  a  country ;  to  fit  them  for 
»  9  Wheat.  200.  «  Ibid.  203. 
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exportation,  or,  it  may  be^  for  domestic  use:  They  act 
upon  a  subject  before  it  becomes  an  article  of  foreign  com- 
merce, or  of  commerce  among  the  states,  and  prepare  it  for 
that  purpose.  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass 
of  legislation  which  embraces  everything  within  the  terri- 
tory of  a  state  not  surrendered  to  the  general  government; 
all  which  can  be  most  advantageously  exercised  by  the 
states  themselves.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  health 
laws  of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the 
internal  commerce  of  a  state,  and  those  which  respect  turn- 
pike roads,  ferries,  etc.,  are  component  parts  of  this  mass. 
No  direct  general  power  over  these  objects  is  granted  to 
Congress ;  and,  consequently,  they  remain  subject  to  state 
legislation.  If  the  legislative  power  of  the  Union  can  reach 
them,  it  must  be  for  national  purposes ;  it  must  be  where 
the  power  is  expressly  given  for  a  special  purpose,  or  is 
clearly  incidental  to  some  power  which  is  expressly  given. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  government  of  the  Union  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  express  powers,  —  that,  for  example,  of  regulat- 
ing commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  states,  -^ 
may  use  means  which  may  also  be  employed  by  a  state  in 
the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers,  — that,  for  exam- 
ple, of  regulating  commerce  within  the  state.  If  Congress 
license  vessels  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  same 
state,  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  incidental  to  the 
powers  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  and  implies  no  claim 
of  a  direct  power  to  regulate  tlie  purely  internal  commerce 
of  a  state,  or  to  act  directly  on  its  system  of  police.  So  if  » 
state,  in  passing  laws  on  subjects  acknowledged  to  be  within 
its  control,  and  with  a  view  to  those  subjects,  shall  adopt  a 
measure  of  the  same  character  with  one  which  Congress  may 
adopt,  it  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  particuliir 
power  which  has  been  granted,  but  from  some  other  which 
remains  with  the  state,  and  may  be  executed  by  the  same 
means.  All  experience  shows  that  the  same  measures,  enr 
measures  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other,  may  flow 
from  distinct  powers  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  pow- 
ers themselves  are  identicaL    Although  the  meaiui  used  in 
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their  execation  may  sometimes  approach  each  other  so  nearly 
as  to  be  confounded,  there  are  other  sitnations  in  which  they 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  establish  their  individuality." 

§  887.  Conclu9ion8  of  the  Oourt.  —  Proceeding  to  apply 
these  general  principles,  the  Chief  Justice  discusses  ^nd  de- 
cides the  following  propositions.  (1.)  That*  the  laws  of  "^ 
New  York  in  question  are  in  collision  with  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress regulating  the  coasting  trade,  which,  being  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  are  supreme ;  and  the  state 
laws  must  yield  to  that  supremacy,  even  though  enacted  in 
pursuance  of  powers  acknowledged  to  remain  in  the  states. 
(2.)  That*  a  license  under  the  acts  of  Congress  for  regulat-  ^ 
ing  the  coasting  trade  gives  a  permission  to  carry  on  that 
trade.  (8.)  That*  the  act  of  Congress  applies  as  well  to 
steam  as  to  sailing  vessels.  The  decree  appealed  from  was 
unanimously  reversed,  and  the  statute  of  New  York  declared 
unconstitutional  and  void*  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  also  deliv- 
ered an  opinion  in  which  he  went  even  further  than  the 
Chief  Justice ;  for  he  held  that  though  Congress  had  passed 
no  statute  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  the  state  of  New 
York  would  have  had  no  authority  to  give  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigating  the  waters  in  question  to  any  of  her  citi- 
zens, or  to  any  particular  persons  whatever. 

§  888.  I  have  quoted  thus  lai^ely  from  this  case,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  grand  landmarks  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion which  have  been  placed  along  the  course  of  our  political 
history ;  one  of  those  decisions  so  fruitful  in  results  that  it 
may  be  said  to  contain  within  itself  the  germs  of  all  future  •-'  ^ 
development. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
the  case  decided;  for  what  legal  propositions  it  is  an  au- 
thority.    And  (1)  it  did  not  decide  that  the  mere  grant  to  ^ 
Congress  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  um-  \ 
tions,  etc.,  ipso  facto  excluded  the  states  from  the  exercise  ' 
of  a  like  power;  although  much  of  the  reasoning  of  C.  J. 
Marshall  plainly  leads  to  that  conclusion.     (2.)  It  did  de- 
cide that  the  grant  contained  in  the  Constitution,  together 
^  9  Wheat  210.  *  Ibid.  212.  •  Ibid.  219. 
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with  l^islation  of  Congress  in  pursuance  thereof,  inhibited 
the  states  from  interfering  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
congressional  legislation.  (8.)  It  aJLso  decided  that  the  sub^ 
ject-matter  thus  withdrawn  from  the  state  jurisdiction  need 
not  have  been  the  direct  object  of  the  national  legislatioQ, 
need  not  have  been  the  self-same  thing  with  which  tha,t 
legislation  was  concerned ;  but  it  was  sufficient  if  th^  sub- 
ject-matter were  incidentally  and  indirectly  within  the  scope 
of  the  congressional  acts. 

§  339.  Brown  v.  Maryland ;  Facts  and  question  at  iastie. 
—  The  next  case  i^  order,  (1827,)  and  one  which  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  leadii:\g,  both  by  those  who  assent  to 
it,  and  by  thpse  who  oppose  it,  was  Brown  v^  Tl\e  State  of 
Maryland.^  That  state  had  enacted  a  status  requiring  ajU 
importers  of  foreign  goods  by  the  bale  or  pack^e,  and  other 
persons  selling  the  same  by  the  wholesale^  b^e  or  package, 
to  take  out  a  license,  for  which  they  should  pay  a  certain 
fee ;  and  in  default  thereof,  they  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain fipes  and  other  penalties.  Brown,  having  violated  this 
statute,  was  indicted  thereunder,  and  demurred  to  the  indict- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  state  law  was  unconstitution$tl 
and  void.  The  courts  of  Maryland  having  rendered  judg- 
ment against  him,  he  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  there  urged  that  the  statute  in 
question  was  void,  because  it  contravened  (1)  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  forbidding  states  to  lay  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  and  (2)  those  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce.  The  case  has  i^lready  bee^ 
cited  to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  positions,^  aqd  it  is  oi^ly 
now  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  second. 

§  340.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  Extent  of  the  power  to  regr 
tUate. — The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. After  arriving  at  the  copclusion  thi^t  the  statute  was 
void  on  the  first  ground,  he  proceeds  to  say  ;  ^  ^^  Is  it  also 
repugnant  to  that  clause  o|  the  Constitution  which  empow- 
ers Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  with  foreign  nations  and 

1  12  Wheat.  419.    See  Welton  v.  State  of  Mksouri,  ai  U.  S.  276. 
*  See  §  809,  •  12  Whes^t.  44^ 
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among  the  several  states  ? "  Describing  the  degraded  and 
disorganized  condition  of  oomnaeroe  during  the  confedera- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  powerful  incentives  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the  desire  to  remedy  this 
great  evil,  he  continues :  ^  ^'  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  grant  should  be  as  extensive  as  the  mis- 
chief, and  should  comprehend  all  foreign  commerce,  and  all 
commerce  among  the  states.  To  construe  the  power  so  as 
to  impair  its  efficacy  would  tend  to  defeat  an  object  in  the 
attainment  of  which  the  American  public  took,  and  justly 
took,  that  strong  interest  which  arose  from  a  full  conviction 
of  its  necessity." 

§  841.  Foreign  commerce  indude%  the  sale  of  imported  ar- 
tidee.  —  After  quoting  some  propositions  from  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  he  adds :  ^  ^^  If  this  power  reaches  the  interior  of  a 
state  and  may  be  there  exercised,  it  must  be  capable  of  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  those  articles  which  it  introduces. 
Commerce  is  intercourse ;  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredi- 
ents is  traffic.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  power  to  author- 
ize this  traffic,  when  given  in  the  most  compi^ehensive  terms, 
with  the  intent  that  its  efficacy  should  be  complete,  should 
cease  at  the  point  where  its  continuance  is  indispensable  to 
its  value.  To  what  purpose  should  the  power  to  allow  im- 
portation be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the  power  to  au- 
thorize a  sale  of  the  thing  imported  ?  Sale  is  the  object  of 
importation,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  intercourse 
of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  as  essential 
an  ingredient,  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  entire 
thing,  therefore,  as  importation  itself.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  component  part  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. Congress  has  a  right,  not  only  to  authorize  impor- 
tation, but  to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell." 

I  842.  State9  cannot  interfere  with  the  Importer's  right  to 
sell.  —  The  Chief  Justice  further  proceeds :  *  "  What  would 
be  the  language  of  a  foreign  government  which  should  be 
informed  that  its  merchants,  after  importing  according  to 

1  12  Wheat  446.  *  Ibid.  446. 

•  Ibid.  447. 
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law,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  merchandise  imported? 
What  answer  would  the  United  States  give  to  the  com- 
plaints and  just  reproaches  to  which  such  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  would  expose  them  ?  No  apology  could  be  re- 
ceived or  even  offered.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  break 
up  commerce.  It  will  not  meet  this  argument  to  say  that 
this  state  of  things  will  never  be  produced,  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  states  is  a  sufficient  security  against  it.  The 
Constitution  has  not  confided  this  subject  to  that  good 
sense  ;  it  is  placed  elsewhere.  The  question  is,  Where  does 
the  power  reside  ?  not,  how  far  will  it  probably  be  abused. 
The  power  claimed  by  the  state  is,  in  its  nature,  in  conflict 
with  that  given  to  Congress ;  and  the  greater  or  less  extent 
in  which  it  may  be  exercised  does  not  enter  into  the  inquiry 
concerning  its  existence.  We  think,  then,  that  if  the  power 
to  authorize  a  sale  exists  in  Congress,  the  conclusion,  that 
the  right  to  sell  is  connected  with  the  law  permitting  impor- 
tation as  an  inseparable  incident,  is  inevitable.  If  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  stated  be  correct,  the  result  to  which  they 
conduct  us  cannot  be  mistaken.  Any  penalty  inflicted  on 
the  importer  for  selling  the  article  in  his  character  of  im- 
porter, must  be  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress,  which 
authorizes  importation.  Any  charge  on  the  introduction  and 
incorporation  of  the  articles  into  and  with  the  mass  of  prop- 
erty in  the  country,  must  be  hostile  to  the  power  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce;  since  an  essential  part  of 
that  regulation,  and  principal  object  of  it,  is  to  prescribe  the 
regular  means  for  accomplishing  that  introduction  and  in- 
corporation." 

The  judgment  of  the  Maryland  court  was  reversed ;  the 
state  statute  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  From  this  de- 
cision Mr.  Justice  Thompson  dissented. 

§  348.  The  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland  reaffirms  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  the  several  propositions  stated  in 
§  838.  For  here  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating,  and  there- 
fore permitting  importation,  were  held  to  be  so  complete  an 
exercise  of  the  power  granted  to  the  national  legislature,  as 
to  preclude  the  states  from  interfering  with  the  sale  of  the 
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goods  by  the  importer.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  laws 
of  Congress  were  -entirely  silent  upon  the  subject  of  sale. 

§  844.  Wilson  v.  Blackbird  Creek  Company :  Facts  and 
Question  at  issue.  —  The  next  case  in  order  of  time  (1829) 
was  that  of  Wilson  v.  Blackbird  Creek  Company.^  The 
case,  though  not  elaborately  considered  by  the  court,  is  im- 
portant, and  has  been  made  the  precedent  for  subsequent  de- 
cisions involving  matters  of  more  intrinsic  magnitude.  It 
came  up  from  the  highest  court  of  Delaware.  The  company 
had  been  incorporated  by  a  statute  of  that  state,  and  were 
the  owners  of  marsh  land  bordering  upon  the  Blackbird 
Creek,  a  small  stream  connecting  with  the  ocean,  and  in 
which  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed.  They  were  authorized  to 
make  a  dam  across  the  creek,  and  to  embank  the  marsh,  the 
design  being  to  reclaim  the  land.  They  proceeded  to  con- 
struct the  dam  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  stream  was 
interrupted.  Wilson,  being  owner  of  a  sloop  licensed  and 
enrolled  under  United  States  statutes,  broke  and  injured  the 
dam,  and  was  sued  by  the  company  for  damages.  Wilson 
justified  his  trespass  by  setting  up  his  license  and  enrolment, 
and  his  right  to  navigate  the  creek,  and  that  the  dam  was  an 
unlawful  obstruction  to  his  right  which  he  might  and  did  re- 
move. To  his  defence  the  company  demurred,  and  the  only 
question  arising  was  as  to  the  validity  of  the  state  statute. 
The  court  of  Delaware  held  the  statute  valid,  and  overruled 
the  defence.  Wilson,  thereupon,  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

§  345.  Opinion  of  the  Court. — The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  C:  J.  Marshall.  He  says :  *  "  The  act  of 
assembly  by  which  the  plaintiffs  were  authorized  to  con- 
struct their  dam  shows  plainly  that  this  is  one  of  those  many 
creeks  passing  through  a  deep,  level  marsh  adjoining  the 
Delaware,  up  which  the  tide  flows  for  some  distance.     The 

*  2  Pet  246.  This  case,  though  sometimes  criticised,  has  never  been 
overruled,  but  always  sustained.  Miller,  J.,  in  Pound  v.  Turck,  95  U.  S. 
469.  And  see  Hatch  v.  Wallamet  Iron  Bridge  Co.  11  Rep.  680;  7  Saw- 
yer, 127.    £d.  % 

*  Ibid.  260. 
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value  of  the  property  oii  its  banks  must  be  enhanced  by  bx- 
cluding  the  water  from  the  marsh,  and  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants probably  improved.  Measures  calculated  to  pro- 
duce these  objects,  provided  they  do  not  oome  into  collision 
with  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  are  utadoubte<ily 
within  those  which  are  i-eserved  to  the  states.  But  the 
measure  authorized  by  this  act  stops  a  navigable  creek,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  abridge  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  it.  But  this  abridgement,  unless  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  is  an  affair  between  the  government  of  Dela- 
ware and  its  citizens,  of  which  this  court  can  take  no  cogni- 
zance. The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  insist  that  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral states^  If  Congress  had  passed  any  act  which  bore  upon 
the  case ;  any  act  in  execution  of  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  object  of  which  was  to  control  state  legisla- 
tion over  these  small  navigable  creeks  into  which  the  tide 
flows,  we  should  not  feel' much  difficulty  in  saying  that  a 
state  law  coming  in  conflict  with  such  act  would  be  void. 
/  But  Congress  has  passed  no  such  act.  The  repugnancy  of 
the  law  of  Delaware  to  the  Constitution  is  placed  entirely  on 
its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several  states ;  a  power  which 
has  not  been  so  exercised  as  to  affect  the  question.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  act  empowering  the  company  to  place  a 
dam  across  the  creek  can,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  be  considered  as  repugnant  to  ttie  power  to  regulate 
commerce  in  its  dormant  state,  or  as  being  in  conflict  with 
any  law  passed  on  the  subject.^*  This  is  the  entire  opinion. 
The  judgment  was  affirmed ;  and  the  state  statute  held  valid. 
§  S46.  A  consequence  and  effect  have  been  attributed  to 
this  short  case,  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  probably  never 
dreamed  of ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  some  of  the 
judges  have  claimed  that  it  formally  overrules  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  and  Brown  v.  JAaryland,  and  abandons  the  principles 
of  interpretation  settled  by  those  celebrated  judgments.     It 
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caaiikot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  language  of  C.  J.  Mar- 
shall here  used  can  with  diffii^ulty  be  reconciled,  not  otily  to 
particular  expieBsicms,  but  to  the  whole  course  of  his  argu- 
ment in  those  former  decisions.  The  difficulty  is  not,  that  he 
rejects  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  the  propositions  stated 
by  me  in  §  888 ;  both  are  included  in  his  opinion  ;  but  he 
seems  to  greatly  modify  the  third.  He  now  requires  that 
Congress  should  have  legislated  in  respect  to  this  creek,  or 
the  class  of  streams  to  which  it  belongs,  in  order  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  over  the  same  subject  should  be  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  not  sufficient  now  that  Congress  should  haVe 
l^islated  upon  the  general  subject  of  navigation.  Compare 
this  case  with  that  of  Gibbous  v.  Ogden.  In  both,  the  per- 
sons attacking  the  state  law  were  owners  of  a  vessel  licensed 
for  the  coasting  trade  ;  in  both,  the  place  affected  by  th^ 
state  legislation  whs  a  navigable  stream,  lying  within  the 
state  territory,  in  one  case  a  great  affluent  of >  the  ocean,  in 
the  other  an  insignificant  tidal  creek  ;  in  both,  the  states 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  free  navigation  of  these 
streams,  the  one  by  imposing  further  conditions  upon  the 
navigator,  the  other  by  cutting  off  all  Access  whatever.  Yet 
in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  the  general  legislation  touching  the 
navigation  of  the  coast  was  deemed  enough  to  oust  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state ;  while  in  WikOn  v.  The  Blackbird  Creek 
Company,  legislation  touching  the  stream  itself  seems  to  be 
required.  I  repeat  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  cases ; 
and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  suppose  that  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall would  have  swept  away  the  doctrines  he  had  elaborated 
with  such  a  wealtJi  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  without  so 
much  as  a  passing  reference,  even,  to  the  former  decisions. 

Probably  the  best  explanation  of  the  Blackbird  Creek 
case  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  in  Gilman  v.  Phil- 
adelphia.^ He  says  of  it :  ^'  Judgment  was  rendered  in  that 
case  by  the  same  court  which  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden;  and  there  is  not  h  nian  living,  I  sup- 
pose, who  has  any  reason^  to  conclude  that  the  constitutional 
views  of  the  eourt  had  at  that  time  und^gone  any  change. 

^  8  WaH.  748. 
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Instead  of  overruling  that  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  gave  the  opinion,  did  not  even  allude  to 
it,  although,  as  a  sound  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  second  in  importance  to  no  one  which 
that  great  magistrate  ever  delivered.  Evidently  he  had  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  or  to  any  of  its  doctrines,  as  he  spoke 
of  the  creek  mentioned  in  the  case  as  a  low,  sluggish  water, 
of  little  or  no  consequence,  and  treated  the  erection  of  the 
^  dam  as  one  adapted  to  reclaim  the  adjacent  mai*shes  and  as 
essential  to  the  public  health ;  and  sustained  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  authorizing  the  erection,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  within  the  rp^sprvp^  P^^\^^  po^^^^R  {^^  ^^ft  t^t^t^  " 

This  explanation  removes  all  appearance  of  conflict  from 
these  three  decisions  of  C.  J.  Marshall ;  without  it  they  can- 
not fairly  be  reconciled. 

§  847.  jNew  York  v.  Miln  :  Facts  and  Question  at  issue.  — 
Following  the  chronological  order,  the  next  case  which  we 
meet  is  The  City  of  New  York  v.  Mihi^  (1837).  This  case 
is  very  important,  as  it  fully  considers  what  police  regula- 
tions are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  to  adopt,  al- 
though they  may  have  connection  with  commerce.  The  ac- 
tion was  brought  in  the  Cin^uit  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  in  New  York.  That  state  had  passed  a  law  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving 
at  New  York  city  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  a  port  in 
another  state,  should,  within  twenty-four  hours,  make  a  re- 
port in  writing,  containing  the  names,  ages,  and  last  place 
of  settlement  of  every  passenger;  and  in  default  thereof 
should  be  liable  to  certain  penalties  to  be  sued  for  by  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  defendant,  Miln,  was  the  master  of 
the  ship  Emily^  and  having  arrived  with  passengers,  and 
having  failed  to  make  the  required  report,  was  sued  by  the 
city  of  New  York.  Miln  defended  the  suit  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  of  New  York  assumed  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  port  of  New  York  and  foreign  ports,  and  was 
unconstitutional  and  void.  This  was  the  sole  question 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.     The  cause 

1  11  Pet  102. 
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was  argued  twice.  After  the  first  argument,  and  before  the 
decision,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  died,  and  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  A  sec- 
ond argument  was  thereupon  had. 

§  848.  Opinion  of  the  Court :  Police  Powers  of  the  States. 
—  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Barbour.  He  says : ^  "It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  that  the  act  in  question  is  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is,  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  granted  to  Congress ;  that 
this  power  is  exclusive,  and  that  consequently  the  act  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  plaintiffs  deny  that 
it  is  a  regulation  of  commerce ;  on  the  contrary,  they  assert 
that  it  is  a  mere  regulation  of  internal  police,  a  power  over 
which  ia  not  granted  to  Congress,  and  which,  therefore,  as 
well  upon  a  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  by  force 
of  the  tenth  amendment  to  that  instrument,  is  reserved  to,  and 
resides  in,  the  several  states.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any 
examination  of  the  question  whether  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  be  or  be  not  exclusive  of  the  states,  because  the 
opinion  we  have  formed  renders  it  unnecessary.  In  other 
words,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  is  not  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  but  of  police  ;  and  that,  being  thus  considered,  it 
was  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  states." 

§  349.  Nature  of  Police  Powers.  —  The  court  continue :  ^ 
"  If,  as  we  think,  it  be  a  regulation,  not  of  commerce,  but  of 
police,  then  it  is  not  taken  from  the  states.  To  decide  this, 
let  us  examine  its  purpose,  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  the 
means  of  its  attainment.  It  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
scope  of  the  law,  that  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to 
prevent  New  York  from  being  burdened  by  an  influx  of  per- 
sons brought  thither  in  ships,  either  from  foreign  countries, 
or  from  any  other  of  the  states ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  re- 
port was  required  of  the  names,  places  of  birth,  etc.,  of  all 
passengers,  that  the  necessary  steps  might  be  taken  by  'the 
dty  authorities  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  chargeable 
^  11  Fet.  181.  s  Hod.  182. 
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as  paupeiB.  Now,  we  hold  that  both  the  end  and  the  menns 
here  used  are  withm  the  competency  of  the  states."  The 
jastico  then  discusses  the  application  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogdeb, 
and  Brown  v.  Maryland,  to  the  present  case.  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was,  that  they  had  no  applicability.^  In 
commenting  on  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland,  the  learned 
justice  said,  speaking  of  the  principles  therein  laid  down  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  :^  '^  But  how  can  this  apply  to  per- 
ionsf  They  are  not  the  subject  of  commerce  ;  and  not  be- 
ing imported  goods,  cannot  fall  within  a  train  of  reasoning 
founded  upon  a  construction  of  a  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  states  from 
imposing  duties  on  imports."  The  argument  of  the  court  is 
finally  summed  up :  '  ^^  But  we  do  not  place  our  opinion  on 
this  ground.  We  choose  rather  to  plant  ourselves  on  what 
we  consider  impregnable  positions.  They  are  these :  That 
a  state  has  the  same  undeniable,  unlimited  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons  and  things  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any 
foreign  nation,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered  or 
restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  that, 
by  virtue  of  this,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden 
and  solemn  duty  of  a  state,  to  advance  the  safety,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  its  general 
welfare,  by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation  which  it  may 
deem  to  be  conducive  to  those  ends,  where  the  power  over 
the  particular  subject,  or  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  is  not 
surrendered  or  restrained  in  the  manner  jdst  stated :  that  all 
these  powers  which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legislation, 
or  what  may,  perhaps,  more  .properly  be  called  internal  po- 
lice, are  not  thus  surrendered  or  restrained  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, in  relation  to  these,  the  authority  of  a  state  is 
complete,  unqualified,  and  exclusive." 

The  New  York  statute  was  declared  valid.  From  this 
decision  Mr.  Justice  Story  very  earnestly  and  emphatically 
dissented.  With  his  opinion  he  stated  that  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  had  agi^eed. 

§  850.  In  my  opinion,  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the 
1  11  Pet.  1S3-18S.  s  Ibid.  1S6.  •  Ibid.  188. 
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ffhcts  of  this  case  was  correct,  ^though  taa&y  of  the  dicta,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Barbour,  cannot  be  supported. 
The  law  of  New  York  seems  clearly  to  fall  within  that  mass 
of  supervisory  measures  which  are  collectiTely  termed  regu- 
lations of  police.  The  case  is  quite  plainly  distinguishable 
from  Brown  v.  Maryland.  In  the  latter  case,  tlie  state  legis- 
lation acted  upon  the  objects  of  commerce,  and  placed  a  new 
restriction  upon  the  incorporation  of  imported  goods  into  the 
general  property  of  the  state  ;  the  N^W  York  statute  did  not 
interfere  with  the  transit  and  landing  of  passengers  ;  it  only 
required  information  as  to  those  who  should  land,  and  thus 
become  added  to  the  number  of  iiihabitants.  The  dictum  of 
Mr.  Justice  Barbour,  that  persons  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
commerce,  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  was 
plainly  incorrect,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  directly  overruled 
by  a  subsequent  judgment  of  the  same  court. 

§  851.  The  License  Cases:  Facts  ijtnd  Questions  at  issue. 
—  Following  in  order  of  time  (1847)'  are  the  License  Cases.^ 
There  were  three  cases  :  Thurlow  v.  Massachusetts,  Fletcher 
V.  Rhode  Island,  and  Peirce  v.  New  Hampshire.  In  each,  a 
person  was  indicted  under  a  state  statute  forbidding  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  without  a  license.  In  Massachusetts 
the  statute  forbade  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quan- 
tities than  twenty-eight  gallons,  unless  the  seller  be  licensed. 
In  Rhode  Island  tlie  statute  was  similar,  and  the  person  in- 
dicted had  sold  French  brandy  purchased  directly  from  the 
original  importer.  In  New  Hampshire  the  statute  ^bs  sim- 
ilar, and  the  person  indicted  had  sold  a  barrel  of  Americah 
gin,  purchased  by  himself  in  Boston,  and  carried  coastwiSB 
to  a  port  in  New  Hampshire,  where  it  was  sold  in  the  ori^ 
inal  package.  The  objection  urged  against  each  of  these 
statutes  was  that  it  contravened  thd  Constitution  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  passed  thereunder. 

§  852.  Decision  of  the  Court.  —  In  these  cases  a  strong 
attempt  was  made  to  commit  the  Coart  to  the  theory  that 
jurisdiction  over  commerce  is,  in  all  cases,  concurrent  in  thte 
nation  and  in  the  states.    It  is  absolutely  ibipossible,  hew- 

1  5  Bow.  504. 
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ever,  to  say  whafc  the  court  decided.  Although  all  the 
judges  came  to  the  same  conclusion, — that  the  state  laws 
were  valid,  —  hardly  two,  much  less  a  majority,  agreed  in 
the  reasons  for  their  judgment,  and  the  rules  of  law  applica- 
ble to  the  cases. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  state  laws  were  valid ;  they 
were  plainly  police  regulations,  established  to  preserve  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  citizens.  Rested  upon  this  ground, 
the  license  cases  would  appear  to  be  simple  enough.  But 
this  easy  solution  did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  judges.  The 
result  was,  that  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel, 
Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  each  deliv- 
ered one  opinion  applicable  to  all  the  cases ;  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  three  opinions,  one  in  each  case ;  Mr.  Justice 
Catron  two  opinions,  one  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  one  in  the  New  Hampshire  case.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  state,  in  a  very  brief  way,  the  positions  of  each  of 
the  members  of  the  codrt. 

§  858.  Opinion  of  Taney y  O.  J.  —  The  Chief  Justice 
speaks  first  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  cases. 
In  each  the  liquor  sold  was  imported,  but  in  neither  of  them 
was  the  defendant  the  importer.  The  Chief  Justice  adopted 
the  doctrines  announced  in  Brown  v.  Maryland ;  approved  of 
that  case^  and  held  that  the  liquor  having  passed  beyond  the 
hands  of  the  importer,  had  become  a  part  of  the  general 
property  of  the  state,  and  was  subject  alone  to  the  power  of 
the  state  to  regulate  purely  internal  commerce,  and  to  pass 
police  laws.  The  New  Hampshire  case  presented  a  different 
state  of  facts.  The  barrel  of  gin  was  bought  by  the  defend- 
ant in  Boston,  carried  by  sea  to  New  Hampshire,  and  there 
sold  by  him  in  bulk.  The  article  had,  therefore,  formed  a 
part  of  the  interstate  commerce.  Chief  Justice  Taney  re- 
marks that  the  facts  here  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  the  state  statute  in  the  latter  case  ap- 
plying to  all  foreign  goods,  in  respect  to  the  importation  of 
which  Congress  had  fully  legislated.  But  Congress  had  not 
legislated  in  regard  to  goods  carried  from  one  state  to  an- 
other ;  the  navigation  laws  did  not  apply  to  the  goods  which 
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may  be  transported,  but  only  to  the  vessels  which  transport ; 
the  foreign  importation  statutes  cover  the  introduction  of 
articles  from  abroad,  but  no  corresponding  statute  applies  to 
traffic  among  the  states.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  question  was  therefore  directly  presented,  whether  the 
mere  grant  to  Congress  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  was 
exclusive  and  prohibitory  upon  the  states,  or  whether  it  re- 
quires a  statute  of  the  national  legislature,  passed  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  grant,  to  oust  the  states  of  jurisdiction.  He 
adopted  the  latter  of  these  views,  and  therefore  held  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire  valid.  The  case  which  he  principally 
relied  upon,  as  confirmatory  of  his  doctrines,  was  Wilson  v. 
Blackbird  Creek  Company. 

This  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  its  general  scope        / 
and  conclusion,  cannot  be  successfully  criticised  ;  it  seems  to 
be  in  harmony  with  prior  and  subsequent  decisions,  and  to 
fall  completely  within  the  propositions  stated  in  §  338. 

§  354.  Opinion  of  McLean,  J.  —  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in 
his  opinion  upon  the  Massachusetts  case,  first  takes  the  same 
position  as  the  Chief  Justice,  holding  that,  as  the  defendant 
was  not  the  importer,  he  was  not  protected  by  Brown  v. 
Maryland.  His  principal  ground,  however,  was,  that  the  li- 
cense law  of  the  state  was  simply  and  strictly  a  police  regu- 
lation. As  I  have  already  said,  this  appears  to  be  the  rational 
doctrine  by  which  this  and  all  similar  controversies  may  be 
easily  determined.  The  opinion  in  the  Rhode  Island  case 
was  identical  with  that  given  upon  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  case,  the  learned  judge,  while  not 
accepting  all  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, held  that  a  person  buying  goods  in  one  state  and  carry- 
ing them  to  another,  there  to  sell,  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
an  importer ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  such 
goods  are  free  from  state  laws,  even  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  purchaser  who  brought  them  within  the  territory. 

§  355.  Opinion  of  Catron,  J,  —  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  in 
the  New  Hampshire  case,  rejects  the  doctrine  that  the  stat- 
ute was  within  the  police  powers  of  a  state,  holding  that  if 
states  may  thus  put  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of 
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goods  under  such  an  assumed  authority,  they  might  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  importation  of  those  articles  which  they 
should  pronounce  tot  be  deleterious,  and  thus  the  power  o( 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  would  be  defeated.  He  puts 
his  decision  on  the  ground  taken  by  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
namely,  that  the  power  in  Congress  is  not  exclusive  until 
that  body  has  acted ;  and  not  having  acted,  the  door  waa 
open  for  the  state  Legislature  to  pass  such  regulations  of 
commerce  as  it  saw  fit.  In  the  other  cases,  Mr.  Justice 
Catron  agreed  with  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  goods  having 
passed  beyond  the  importer,  were  under  the  exclusive  coiir- 
trol  of  the  state  govevnmeiit. 

§  356.  Opinion  of  Daniel^  J,  —  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  was 
the  impracticable  member  of  the  court ;  a  true,  consistent 
advocate  of  state  sovereignty  of  the  strict  Calhoun  school. 
He  was  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  reasoning  of  all  the 
other  judges.  He  held  that  the  court  had  always  been 
wrong ;  that  Congress  had  no  exclusive  power  under  any 
circumstances ;  that  regulating  commerce  does  not  include 
the  power  to  make  rules  respecting  imported  goods,  but 
should  be  confined  to  the  means  of  transportation,  —  the 
registry  of  ships,  etc. ;  that,  instead  of  these  state  statutes 
being  void,  most  of  the  laws  of  Congress  were  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  t^reed  with  Ciiief  Justice  Taney  and 
Catron,  J.  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  more  nearly  agreed  with 
Daniel,  J.  He  seems  to  have  argued  that  the  judgment  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland  was  wrong  ;  that  states  have  the  power 
to  pass  laws  which  place  a  restriction  upon  the  introduction 
even  of  foreign  goods. 

§  857.  In  reviewing  these  extraordinary  License  Cases,  it 
is  plain  that  the  court  did  not  overrule  the  former  decisions 
of  Gibbons  V.  Ogden  and  Brown  v.  Maryland.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  appear  that  five  of  the  justices,  Taney,  Ca-* 
tron,  Daniel,  Nelson,  and  Woodbury,  concurred  in  the  prop- 
osition that  it  requires,  at  least,  a  statute  of  Congress,  passed 
in  pursuance  of  the  general  grant  of  power  in  the  Consti-' 
tution,  to  inhibit  the  state  le^ulatuces  from  enacting  laws 
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which  regelate  commerce ;  while  two  of  the  jastioes,  McLean 
and  Grier,  did  not  t^dopt  this  view.  Two,  Daniel  and  Wood- 
bury, pushed  their  conclusions  much  further;  and  two, 
Wayne  and  McKinley,  were  absent,  or  took  no  part  in  the 
decision.  Whatever  rule,  however,  was  established  by  this 
judgment,  was  entirely  unsettled  by  the  next  oases  whioh 
came  before  the  same  high  tribunal  for  adjudication. 

§  358.  The  Passenger  Ca$e$ :  Facts  and  Questions  at  issue. 
—  These  are  known  as  the  Passenger  Cases  ^  (1849).  There 
were  two  cases,  Smith  v.  Turner,  on  error  from  New  York, 
and  Noi-ris  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  on  error  from  MassachiH 
setts.  Smith  and  Norris  were  reepect'ively  sued  in  the  courts 
below  ;  judgments  were  recovered  against  them,  which  each 
sought  to  review.  The  same  legal  questions  were  involved  in 
each  case.  A  statute  of  New  York  provided  that  the  health 
officer  of  thepoi*t  of  New  York  should  be  entitled  to  demand, 
sue  for,  and  recover  from  the  master  of  every  vessel  that 
should  arrive  at  that  port,  certain  sums  for  eaol^teerage 
passenger  brought  to  that  port  from  a  foreign  c^^vy,  or 
from  another  state.  The  moneys  thus  received  wero  to  be 
applied  towards  the  support  of  a  marine  hospital.  Masters 
were  subjected  to  certain  penalties  if  they  neglected  to  make 
the  prescribed  payment.  A  statute  was  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts  similar  in  its  general  scope  and  important  features,  but 
differing  somewhat  in  detail.  Smith  was  sued  in  New  York, 
and  Norris  in  Massachusetts,  for  violating  these  laws.  The 
only  defence  set  up  in  each  case  was  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  state  statute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  was 
that  the  provisions  of  these  legislative  acts  were  merely  rules 
of  internal  police,  and  that  the  cases  were  identical  in  prin* 
ciple  with  that  of  Miln  v.  The  City  of  New  York  j  also, 
that  states  have  authority  to  pass  suoh  laws,  even  assuming 
them  to  be  regulations  of  commerce. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  constitutional  construction  was  ex- 
amined at  great  length  by  the  counsel,  and  a  violent  efiBort 
was  again  made,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  to  recede 
from  the  earlier  deoisions,  and  to  propounoe  the  jurisdictioii 

^  7  How.  288. 
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of  the  states  over  commerce  virtually  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  general  government.  The  attempt  was  signally  and 
finally  defeated.  Five  members  of  the  court,  McLean, 
Wayne,  Catron,  McKinley,  and  Grier,  agreed  in  pronouncing 
the  state  laws  void,  and  they  also  agreed  in  the  reasons  for 
that  conclusion.  Four  members,  Taney,  Daniel,  Nelson,  and 
Woodbury  dissented,  holding  the  laws  valid. 

§  359.  Opinions  of  the  Judges.  —  Mr.  Justice  McLean 
reached  two  conclusions,  namely,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is  exclusive ;  and  that  the  state  stat- 
utes under  review  are  regulations  of  commerce.  In  discuss- 
ing the  second  of  these  propositions,  he  is  obliged  to  consider 
the  extent  of  the  police  powers  which  a  state  may  lawfully 
hold  and  wield ;  and  the  question  whether  persons  are  the 
objects  of  commerce.  He  holds  that  they  are,  and  rejects 
the  contrary  dictum  of  Barbour,  J.,  in  Miln  v.  New  York. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  delivered  an  opinion,  in  which,  after 
remarking  that  he  does  ^'  not  think  it  necessary  to  reaffirm, 
with  our  brother  McLean,  what  this  court  has  long  since  de- 
cided, that  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  and  that  no  part  of  it  can  be 
exercised  by  a  state,*'  added  that  he  fully  believed  such  to  be 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  he  thought 
it  sufficient  then  to  say  that  Congress  had  l^islated  on  the 
subject,  so  that  the  state  laws  in  question  were  repugnant  to 
the  acts  of  Congress.  He  formally  expressed  his  agreement 
with  the  judgment  of  McLean,  J. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  in  which  he 
held  these  state  laws  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  statutes 
of  Congress  passed  under  their  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Mr.  Justice  McKinley  concurred  with  McLean  and  Catron, 
JJ.,  in  their  whole  reasoning,  and  then  proceeded  to  express 
these  views  in  his  own  language. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  also  elaborately  examined  the  questions, 
holding  the  laws  under  review  not  to  be  police  regulations ; 
that  persons  were  objects  of  commerce ;  that  Congress  had 
legislated,  covering  the  ground  occupied  by  these  lociEil  acts, 
and  that  the  latter  were  therefore  void.    He  did  not  discuss 
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the  more  general  topic  whether  the  mere  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  inhibits  the  states,  deem- 
ing that  a  mere  abstract  inquiry  of  no  practical  value  in  the  / 
cases  before  the  court. 

§  860.  Points  decided  in  this  Case.  —  Five  judges,  there- 
fore, agreed :  (1.)  That  when  Congress  has  passed  a  statute 
by  virtue  of  its  general  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
states  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  making  any  laws  which 
will  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  national  authority ;  and 
this  is  true  although  the  two  schemes  of  legislation  are  not 
directed  to  the  self-same  subject-matter.  (2.)  That  persons 
as  well  as  goods  are  the  objects  of  commerce.  (8.)  That 
the  conceded  power  to  adopt  regulations  of  internal  police 
does  not  enable  the  states  to  pass  laws  similar  to  those  under 
review.  These  conclusions,  thus  reached  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  bitter  contest,  are  in  entire  harmony  vnth  the 
propositions  drawn  from  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  and  Brown  v. 
Maryland,  and  stated  in  §  888. 

The  grounds  of  the  dissenting  judges  were  numerous ;  the 
general  concurrent  power  of  the  states ;  the  authority  to  pass 
police  regulations ;  a  denial  that  persons  can  be  the  objects 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  result  that  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  legislate  respecting  the  importation  of  persons, 
that  matter  being  left  exclusively  to  the  states.  These  were 
the  important  positions  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

This  was  the  last  great  contest  in  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
tween the  forces  of  national  and  of  state  sovereignty.  The 
national  idea  was  triumphant  through  the  steadiness  of  two 
southern  members  of  the  court,  Wayne  of  Georgia,  and  Ca- 
tron of  Tennessee.  Z-^ 

§  861.  Cooleyy.  The  Port  Wardens.  — In  1861  the  case 
of  Cooley  v.  The  Wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia*  was 
decided.  It  involved  the  question  whether  states  may  pass 
laws  establishing  and  regulating  pilots,  and  prescribing  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  masters  of  vessels  arriving  in  port,  in  re- 

1  12  How.  299.  And  this  case  has  been  since  approved  and  followed. 
WilBon  0.  McNamee,  102  U.  S.  672.     £d. 
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8pect  to  Bach  pilots.  It  was  urged  thali  this  poir^r  was  «c« 
clusiyely  in  Congress,  under  the  general  grant  to  regulate 
nmiiiaerce.  The  opinion  of  the  cooi-t  wus  given  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Curtis,  and  here  we  shall  find  the  oourt  beginning  to 
state  the  general  rule  in  a  form  somewhat  diff^ent  irom 
that  which  it  had  used  since  the  time  of  Gibbons  «l  Ogden. 
The  judgment  of  the  oourt  held,  that  pilot  laws  are  regula- 
tions of  commerce;  that  the  power  to  iwguk^  oommeroe 
includes  various  subjects,  upon  some  of  which  ttiere  should 
be  a  uniform  rule,  and  upon  others,  different  rules  in  difiEer- 
ent  localities;  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Oongi^ss  in  the 
iormer,  but  not  so  in  the  latter  cUms;  that  Congress  had  not 
legislated  so  as  to  establish  any  comnM»n  system  of  pilotage^, 
but  on  the  contrary  had  exhibited  a  ^in  intention  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  several  states ;  thai  there  being  no  aot 
of  Congress,  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  upheUL 
The  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  reasoning  in  this  judgment 
concedes  that  Congress  may  pass  systems  of  pilot  regula- 
tions, and  that,  in  such  oase„  the  several  states  would  be 
deprived  of  their  jurisdiction. 

§  862.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  case  of  Cooley  «•  The 
Port  Wardens  in  any  degree  lowers  the  standai'd  of  the  na- 
tional authority,  and  exalts  that  of  the  states.  In  fact,  the 
rule  as  here  stated  is  even  stronger  than  had  ever  before  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  coui-t.  For  it  as  declared  that  in 
respect  to  one  class  of  commercial  regulations  the  pow«r  of 
Congress  is,  ipMofacto^  exclusive,  whether  the  power  be  eser- 
cisod  or  not^  but  in  respect  to  another  olass  of  r^ulations 
the  power  is  only  exclusive  when  Ooi^gress  shall  have  acted 
under  it,  and  until  such  action  the  states  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  Whatever  individual  judges  may  have  said^ 
the  court  had  never  before  gone  further  than  to  assert  the 
latter  rule  in  req>ect  to  all  species  and  dasses  of  commer- 
cial regulations. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  decision  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  prior  cases  in  the  same  courL  Pilot  laws  axe 
regulations  of  commerce ;  they  also  fall  within  the  depart- 
ment of  police  rules,  'for  t^ey  relate  to  the  well-ordered  gov* 
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emaent  of  iMirbon,  ^wi  ot  vesseU  tbereif.  Aft  Copgpea^ 
had  passed  no  ^oeral  atafciite  oa  .the  subject  of  pilot^e,  ^p4 
no  statute  applying  to  tbe  {K>ft  of  Pblladelpldl^  the  doo^ 
"WHS  open  for  state  legisLiiioD.  It  would  he  a  very  forced 
construction  to  say  that  the  navigation  and  importation  laws 
covered  this  ^ubjeet-matter. 

§  868.  Fennsffloamda  y.  The  Wheeling  Bridge  Company,  — ^ 
In  1851  was  fisat  decided  the  ease  of  PeDnsylvania  v.  Th» 
Wheeling  Bridge  Company.^  The  faets  o^oe98ary  to  our  pur- 
pose were  few.  The  State  of  Virginia  he4  incorporated  the 
defendants,  and  autboriaed  tbuem  to  oo«sitruc|}  ^  sospensioii 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling,  which  had  beei^ 
done.  The  State  of  Pei^ns^lvaAia)  deeming  her  public  inter- 
ests injured  by  this  bridge,  brought  a  suit  i^  the  Supreme 
CoiMrt,  praying  that  lihe  bridge  Wf^  be  removed  as  s^  nui- 
aance.  The  first  queation  diseo^aed  ^a^  depi<jbd  was  one  of 
jorisdiction  mecely,  whether  the  sjilit  ppuld  be  maintained. 
This  was  ai)erwere4  in  the  affirmative,  but  as  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  o«r  pneseot  inquiry,  I  p^Mss  it  by.  Jt  appeared,  i;n 
fact,  that  the  bridge  did  binder  the  passage  ot  boats  ascendr 
ing  and  desceiadilig  the  iriver  to  a^^  from  points  above  ;  and 
at  oertain  stoges  o|  water  entirely  pirevented  the  tjransit  of 
large  boats.  It  also  appeared  that  Congress  had  repeatedly- 
recognised  tibe  Ohio  as  ^  nayig^bla  stream  and  channel  of 
commerce,  bat  had  jnever  enacted  wy  laws  touching  the 
tf^ction  of  bridges  oyer  th^t  watercourse.  The  plaiAtiQE 
Qiaimed  that  the  bridge  wa^  a  nuisance,  and  t^t  its  owners, 
the  compai^y)  cpnld  not  }9st^ify  th^ir  injury  by  an  .appeal  to 
the  act  of  the  Virginia  legisl^tinre,  beeaMse  that  statute,  in 
attdi(Mri2i»g  a  .bridge  which  did^  in  l»Qt>  hipfler  fsee  c(Hnmeroe 
on  the  OJI^io,  was  prohibited  by  the  j^ower^given  to  the  ge^- 
ejQ^  gaveMcnme^t)  ac^  l^ws  paasfed  AP  e^c^9tiQ|i  t^iei^ol. 

§  864.  Judgment  of  the  Court.  —  These  positions  were 
adopted  by  the  eonrt,  iw^hidh  h^ld,  4ihf«t  the  .power  to  regidate 
commerce  among  the  staftes  extends  to  the  navigable  streams 
whereon  that  commerce  is  carried ;  that  commerce  indudes 
liavig^tion  i  that  Oqi^^ss  h|bd  reco^ized  tihe  Ohio  as  ^ 

^iftJ9«V.;6l8. 
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great  navigable  river,  and  the  highway  of  an  immense  com* 
merce ;  that  the  bridge  interfered  with  such  navigation  ; 
that  the  Virginia  statute  authorizing  the  bridge  was  there- 
fore in  conflict  with  the  power  granted  to  and  exercised  by 
Congress. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  no  statute  respecting  the  erection  of  bridges 
over  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  course,  dissented. 
The  decree  of  the  court  was  that  the  bridge  should  be  re- 
moved, unless  within  a  certain  time  it  should  be  raised  to 
such  a  height  as  to  admit  all  steamers  at  all  stages  of  the 
water. 

§  865.  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Bridge  Company  (No.  2).  — 
After  the  foregoing  judgment  had  been  given,  Congress 
pa^ed  a  statute  legalizing  the  bridge  in  its  then  condition, 
and  ordering  it  to  stand  at  its  then  height.  The  question, 
therefore,  arose  whether  this  act  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
congressional  authority.^  The  court  held,  that  Congress, 
having  power  to  regulate  commerce,  might  place  obstruc- 
tions upon  its  free  exercise,  —  which  they  are  constantly  do- 
ing, —  and  assuming  the  bridge  to  be  such  an  obstruction, 
the  act  of  the  national  legislature  was  not  an  undue  exercise 
of  power. 

§  366.  This  case  is  important  in  both  its  aspects.  The 
first  decision  reaffirms  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  doc- 
trines of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  and  directly  and  pointedly  holds 
that  the  national  legislation  need  only  embrace  in  a  very 
general  and  incidental  manner  the  subject-matter  covered  by 
the  state  law,  in  order  to  avoid  the  latter.  Here  Congress 
had  never  uttered  a  word  or  promulgated  a  rule  respecting 
bridges;  it  had  only  recc^nized  the  Ohio  as  a  navigable 
stream  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on.    Tet  this  recogni- 

^  See  Pennsylvania  v.  Bridge  Company,  18  How.  421.  It  is  clear 
that  Congress  has  power  to  declare  that  a  bridge  across  navigable  waters 
shall  not  be  deemed  an  obstruction  to  commerce,  but  shall  be  a  lawful 
structure.  Miller  i;.  Mayor  of  New  York,  109  U.  S.  386,  the  bridge  over 
the  East  River.  So  as  to  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina  ».  (Jeorgia,  93 
U.  S.  4.     And  see  Escanaba  Company  v,  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678.    Ed. 
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tion  was  deemed  a  safficient  act  under  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  the  state  authority  to  erect  a  bridge,  which 
should  interfere  with  that  commerce,  was  destroyed. 

§  367.  Smith  v.  Maryland.  —  The  case  succeeding  in  or- 
der of  time  was  Smith  v.  The  State  of  Maryland.^  The 
territorial  limits  of  Maryland  include  part  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  below  low-water  mark.  These  waters  furnish  a  babitat 
for  oysters,  and  the  fishery  thereof  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  A  law  of  the  state  forbade  persons  to  fish  for 
oysters  with  a  scoop  or  drag,  under  certain  penalties.  Smith, 
the  owner  of  a  vessel  enrolled  and  licensed  as  a  coasting  ves- 
sel, under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  violated  the  Mary- 
land statute,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
penalty.  The  sole  defence  was  the  invalidity  of  the  state 
legislation.  The  court  held  it  to  be  valid  ;  to  be  a  mere  ex- 
ercise of  territorial  jurisdiction,  or,  in  other  words,  of  juris- 
diction over  the  soil  of  which  the  state  was  the  paramount 
owner. 

§  868.  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  —  In  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,^ 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  that  a  statute  of  Ala- 
bama requiring  the  owners  of  steamboats  navigating  the 
waters  of  that  state,  before  such  boats  can  leave  the  port  of 
Mobile,  to  file  a  statement  in  writing  setting  forth  the  namo 
of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  interest  of  each  owner,  was  wholly  void  and 
inoperative,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  steamboats  enrolled  or  reg- 
istered under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  An  endeavor 
was  made  by  the  counsel  representing  the  state  of  Alabama 
to  convince  the  court  that  the  statute  was  a  mere  regulation 
of  police ;  but  the  attempt  entirely  failed,  and  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden  was  upheld  and  followed. 

§  869.  GHlman  v.  Philadelphia.  —  We  now  come  to  an- 
other recent  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a  case  which  is  certainly  in  conflict  with  some  of  the 
former  adjudications  wiiich  have  been  referred  to,  Gilman  v. 
Philadelphia.^     The  important  facts  arc  as   follows :    The 

»  18  How.  71.  «  22  How.  227. 

•  8  Wall.  71S.     See  Pound  v.  Turck,  95  U.  S.  459. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  building  of  bridges  over  navi- 
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Sohuylkill  River  ditides  the  eity  of  PUladelphkn  ajud  emp^ 
lies  into  the  Delaware ;  it  is  tidal  fer  about  seven  and  a  half 
railjQB  from  its  mouthy  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
from  eighteen  te  twenty  feet  of  waler ;  there  is  a  tery  ex- 
tensive oommerce  in  coal  upon  it,  which  employs  a  large 
number  of  barges  and  sitiall  steamers  that  are  tafolkd  and 
licensed  under  United  States  laws.  There  ane,  and  have 
long  been,  bridges  across  it  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
some  with  draws,  others  permanent^  The  plaintiff  was  the 
owner  of  coal  wharves  on  this  river,  below  any  bridge,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  business,  but  wtui  not  a  navigator,  or 
the  owner  of  licensed  vessels.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
Was  authorized  by  a  statute  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
to  erect,  and  was  proceeding  to  erect,  a  new  bridge  iicroeB 
the  river^  below  all  the  others,  and  below  the  plaintifiTs 
wharves.  This  bridge  would  be  a  puUic  convenience ;  but 
being  permanent,  and  only  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  it 
would  greatly  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  would 
absolutely  prevent  masted  vessels  from  passing  it,  and  would 
be  a  serious  interruption  to  the  plaintiff's  business.  Goth 
gress  had  established  the  district  of  Philadelphia,  including 
^^  all  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  River  Delaware,  and  the 
rivers  Und  waters  connected  therewith,  lying  within  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  had  made  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia the  port  of  entry  for  such  district.  The  plaintiff  sought 
by  this  suit  to  restrain  the  city  from  building  the  contem- 
plated bridge. 

§  370.  Opinion  qf  the  Oowrt.  —  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  given  by  Mr<  Justice  Swayne.  He  laid  down  the  genh 
eral  rule  which  I  have  alteady  stated  in  §  831 ;  and  in  its 
application  stated  that  the  ei'ection  of  bridges  fell  within  the 
second  class  of  commercial  regulations,  over  which  the  states 
have  jurisdiction,  unless  Congress  should  deprive  them  of 
that  autiiority  by  legislating  up<xi  the  same  subject.    As 

gable  waters,  which  had  been  aathorized  by  state  le^slatioti,  was  much 
considered  in  Bridge  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  109  U.  S.  470,  In  which 
it  was  held  that  Congress  had  power  to  change  the  plans  adeptod  by  the 
bridge  builders  in  aecerdance  with  state  legialatiDa.     £ik 
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Coogrefle  had  never  passed  any  atatate  toaeldng  tlie  ereetioa 
of  bridges  over  such  streams  as  the  Schuylkill,  the  power  of 
the  states  was  unlimited.  The  case  mainly  relied  upon  by 
the  court  was  Wilson  v.  Blackbird  Creek  Company. 

Mr.  Justice  Cli£Eord  delivered  an  elaborate  dissenting 
opinion,  in  which  Wayne  and  Davis,  JJ.,  concurred.  He 
took  the  ground  that  Congress  had  already  sufficiently  leg- 
islated to  cover  the  subject-matter  and  to  deprive  the  state 
of  power  to  build  the  bridge  in  question.  This  legislation 
consisted  in  the  navigation  laws,  which,  as  had  been  repeat- 
edly held,  enable  vessels  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed 
to  enter  all  navigable  waters  free  from  state  interference; 
but  especially  in  the  statute  declaring  Philadelphia  to  be  a 
port  of  entry.  He  asserted  that  Wilson  v.  Blackbird  Creek 
Company  had  no  application ;  because  the  statute  of  Dela- 
ware was  upheld  in  that  case  as  a  measure  of  police,  a  means 
to  reclaim  marsh  lands  and  improve  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

§  371.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Judge  Clifford  is  a  most  overwhelming  answer  to 
the  positions  taken  by  the  court.  Laying  out  of  view  the 
Blackbird  Creek  case,  the  judgment  in  Oilman  v.  Philadel- 
phia is  opposed  to  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  all  prior  de- 
cisions, and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Pennsylvania  v.  WheeK 
ing  Bridge  Company.  Indeed,  these  two  cases  are  absolutely 
identical  in  their  facts ;  in  each  the  plaintiff  sought  to  pro- 
tect bis  rights  as  proprietor  on  the  banks  of  the  river  abova 
the  bridge ;  in  each  a  state,  by  its  statute  authorizing  a  per- 
manent  bridge,  had  interfered  with  those  rights ;  in  neither 
had  Congress  directly  l^islated  upon  the  subject  of  bridges. 
Tet  the  court  overthrew  the  statute  of  Virginia,  and  upheld 
that  of  Pennsylvania;  they  deliberately  adopted,  in  the 
Philadelphia  case,  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  which  he  delivered  in  the  Wheeling  case, 
although  in  the  latter  Congress  had  only  acted  by  recognizing 
the  Ohio  as  a  navigable  stream,  while  in  the  former,  Con- 
gress had  directly  legislated  by  declaring  Philadelphia  to  be 
a  port  of  entry.    I  repeat  that,  while  it  cannot  be  supposed 

90 
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the  court  intended  to  overrule  the  long  series  of  great  and 
most  ably  considered  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  sections,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  antag- 
onism to  many  of  those  decisions. 

§  372.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  this  seeming  inconsis- 
tency, this  departure  from  old  landmarks  ?  I  think  there 
is,  and  that  it  is  hinted  at  in  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne's  opinion  :  ^  "It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  bridges, 
which  are  connecting  parts  of  turnpikes,  streets,  and  rail- 
roads, are  means  of  commercial  transportation,  as  well  as 
navigable  rivers,  and  that  the  commerce  which  passes  over  a 
bridge  may  be  much  greater  than  would  ever  be  transported 
on  the  water  it  obstructs."  The  court  was  pressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  carried  on 
upon  railways,  had  grown  to  such  an  enormous  size  as  to  en- 
tirely outweigh  in  importance  the  traffic  upon  most  inland 
waters,  although  navigable.  If  these  navigable  streams  can- 
not be  bridged,  the  actual  commerce  among  the  several  states 
will  suffer  vastly  more  than  it  would  were  these  interior 
streams  to  be  made  absolutely  impassable.  The  court  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  do  substantial  justice  by  a  somewhat 
illogical  and  inconsistent  process. 

§  373.  This  subject  of  bridges,  authorized  by  state  laws 
to  be  built  over  navigable  streams,^  deserves  a  little  further 
remark.  Two  cases  may  arise:  (1.)  The  stream  may  be 
technically  navigable,  but  Congress  may  not  have  established 
any  port  of  entry  upon  it  at  or  above  the  point  where  the 
proposed  bridge  or  obstruction  is  to  cross ;  in  other  words, 
may  not  have  legislated  in  respect  to  this  particular  stream. 
(2.)  The  river  may  be  navigable,  and  Congress  may  have 
established  a  port  of  entry  at  or  above  the  point  where  the 
proposed  obstruction  is  to  cross ;  in  other  words,  may  have 

1  8  Wall.  729. 

'  As  to  what  are  "  navigable  waters,"  see  Miller  v.  Mayor  of  New 
York,  109  U.  S.  385;  the  East  River  ;  Ex  parte  Bojer,  109  U.  S.  629 ; 
the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal ;  Bridge  Co.  o.  The  United  States, 
105  U.  S.  470;  the  Ohio  River;  Escanaba  Co.  v. Chicago,  107  U.  S.  679; 
the  Chicago  River.    £d. 
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legislated  in  regard  to  this  particular  watercourse.  Each 
case  may,  again,  present  itself  under  two  aspects  :  the  bridge 
may  be  a  complete  and  permanent  obstruction,  and  entirely 
prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  used  in  commerce ;  or  it  may 
only  hinder  and  delay,  without  prohibiting,  such  transit. 
When  the  latter  circumstances  exist,  there  arises  a  question 
of  fact ;  the  amount  of  hindrance  and  delay  must  be  deter- 
mined. If  this  amount  be  not  substantial,  there  is  certainly 
no  interference  by  the  state  witli  the  prerogatives  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  When  the  former  circumstances  exist, 
when  the  hindrance  is  permanent  and  complete,  the  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  case  and  the  Philadelphia  Bridge  case  will  apply. 
The  Supreme  Court  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  to  have 
established,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  state  may  entirely  ob- 
struct the  navigation  of  its  streams  connecting  with  the 
ocean,  whenever  Congress  has  not  expressly  legislated  in 
reference  to  bridge-building.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
New  York  may  permit  a  bridge  to  cross  the  Hudson  River, 
or  the  East  River,  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York  city, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  materially  hinder,  delay,  or  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  immense  traffic  which  passes  over 
those  streams.^ 

^  It  is  now  well  settled  that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Con^ss, 
a  state  may  authorize  a  navigable  stream  fcithin  its  limits  to  be  obstructed 
by  a  dam,  bridge,  or  highway.  Pound  r.  Turck,  95  U.  S.  469.  And  see 
Huse  V.  Glover,  15  Rep.  388;  11  Bissell,  650.  And  it  was  held  in  Card- 
well  V.  American  Bridge  Co.  113  U.  S.  205,  that  this  right  was  not  taken 
away  from  California  by  that  clause  in  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  her 
into  the  Union,  which  declares  that  ^  all  the  navigable  waters  within  said 
state  shall  be  common  highways  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  state,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  any 
tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor."  The  cases  cited  in  this  opinion  were 
said  to  illustrate  the  general  doctrine,  now  fully  recognized,  that  the  com- 
mercial power  of  Congress  is  exclusive  of  state  authority  only  when  the 
subjects  upon  which  it  is  exerted  are  national  in  their  character  and  ad- 
mit and  require  uniformity  of  regulations  affecting  alike  all  the  states ; 
and  that  when  the  subjects  within  that  power  are  local  in  their  nature  or 
operation,  or  constitute  mere  aids  to  commerce,  the  states  may  pro^dde 
for  their  regulation  and  management,  until  Congress  intervenes  and  sa* 
persedes  their  action.  See  also  Escanaba  Co.  r.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  679; 
County  of  Mobile  v.  Kunball,  102  U.  S.  691.    Ed. 
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f  873  a.1    iMttiiig  policies  of  insurance  ii  not  a  tnuraao- 
tion  of  oommerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitation, 
and  therefore  a  statate  controlling  the  operations  within  the 
state,  of  insnranoe  companies  chartered  in  other  states,  is  not 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any 
power  ov  ercommerce  conferred  upon  Congress.'    The  stat- 
ute of  Nevada  already  referred  to,  levying  a  tax  upon  trav- 
ellers passing  through  or  beyond  the  territorial  limits,  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce.     The  Supreme  Court,  while  condemning 
tiie  tax  for  other  reasons,  refused  to  sustain  this  objection. 
Adopting  a  doctrine  which  had  been  before  advanced  in  cer- 
tain cases,  it  held  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce  embraces  (1)  subjects  nec- 
enarily  of  a  national  character,  and  therefore  exclusively 
within  the  control  of  Congress ;  and  (2)  subjects  of  a  local 
character,  such  as  pilots,  bridges  over  navigable  streams,  etc. 
Upon  this  latter  class  the  states  may  legislate  in  the  absence 
of  national  legislation  thereon.     The  statute  in  question  be- 
longs within  this  subdivision,  and  as  there  are  no  laws  of  the 
United  States  whatever  relating  to  the  same  matters,  it  is 
not  obnoxious  to  the  objection  raised  against  it.     The  court 
was  not  unanimous  in  this  decision.     Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Clif- 
ford, J.,  dissented,  holding  the  act  to  be  a  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Con* 
gress.^    A  statute  of  Louisiana  established  port  waixlens  for 
New  Orleans,  and  provided  among  other  things  that  they 
^should  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  in  addition  to 
iheir  fees  the  sura  of  $5.00,  whether  called  upon  to  perform 
any  service  or  not,  for  every  vessel  arriving  in  that  port." 
This  act  was  condemned  as  a  regulation  of  foreign  commerce 
forbidden  to  the  states.     The  provision  quoted  was  an  inter* 
fereoce  with  the  bnsmess  of  navigation  and  traffic,  without 
any  oorresponding  consideration.     The  case  was  thus  dis- 

^  This  and  Um  three  following  secUons  were'  originaHy  in  the  Appen- 
dix, bnt  have  now  been  inserted  here.    Ed. 

•  Paul  f.  Virginia,  S  Wall.  16S. 

•  CrandaU  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall  95. 
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taagaiabable  from  Oooley  v.  Pott  Wafdens,  beford  mentioiiad 
in  wbieh  a  Btatute  somdwhat  Bimilar  was  BustainecL^ 

87S  b.  Tbe  whole  subject  of  regulating  commeroe  among 
tbe  states,  the  respective  powers  of  CimgreaB  and  of  the 
state  legislatures  over  the  same,  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
two  or  three  very  recent  cases  which  I  must  refer  to  at  some 
leogtb.  In  Reading.  R.  R.  v.  Pennsylvunia,  or  ^^  Case  of  the 
State  Freight  Tax/'^  a  statute  of  Peimsylvania  imposing  a 
tax  upon  freight  taken  up  within  the  state  and  carried  out  of 
it,  or  taken  up  without  and  brought  within  it  by  any  mil- 
road,  was  held  to  be  void.  The  decision  was  placed  squamly 
upon  the  ground  that  tbe  law  was  a  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  states,  and  that,  in  respect  to  sudi  subjects  at 
least,  the  power  of  Congress  is  exclusive;  tbe  statute  was 
therefore  void«  although  Congress  has  never  legislated  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject-matter.  The  prevailing  opinion, 
which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  announces  the 
following  propositions  in  a  very  distinct  manner  as  the  vari- 
ous steps  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached:  (1.)  ^^The 
totnsportatiim  of  the  subjects  of  commerce  [freight]  is  a 
oonstitaent  of  commerce  iteelf/*  it  makes  no  difiference 
whether  by  water  or  by  land.  *'  In  either  case  the  bringing 
the  goods  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer  is  commerce."  *  (2«) 
A  tax  upon  goods  [freight]  transported  from  state  to  state 
is  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states**  (8.)  **  WbeA> 
ever  the  subjects  over  which  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  asserted  are  in  their  nature  national,  or  when  they 
admit  of  one  uniform  system  ot  plan  of  regulation,  they  are 
within  tlie  exclusive  control  of  Congress^"  ^  (4«)  The  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  passengers  from  one  state  to  another 
is  such  a  subjeoU^  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis  dissented, 
solely,  however,  on  the  construction  of  tbe  statute,  holding 
that  by  its  true  interpretation  it  did  not  lay  a  tax  on  the 
Xreigbt.    As  they  did  not  object  to  the  other  reasoning  of 

1  Steamship  Ca  v.  Port  Wardens,  6  Wall.  31. 

«  15  Wall.  2«2.  •  Ibid  p.  275. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  266^278.  •  Ibid.  pp.  27d,  tHO. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  SSa^  £81. 
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the  majority,  we  .must  conclude  that  the  court  was  unani- 
mous in  its  ruling  upon  the  constitutional  questions  invoiyed. 
The  importance  of  this  decision  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Although  the  direct  object  of  the  action  was  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  tax  law,  yet  this  validity  was  made  to  rest  ex- 
clusively upon  the  question  as  to  the  respective  powers  of 
the  nation  or  of  the  state  over  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  sole  objection  suggested  to  the  statute  was 
its  necessary  character  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  The 
ratio  deddendo  therefore  involved  primarily  the  matter  of 
commerce  regulation  and  not  that  of  tax  imposition.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  this  fundamental  fact,  we  find  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  settled  some  most  important  questions.  Fir^t. 
The  power  of  Congress  over  commerce  among  the  states 
is  exactly  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate foreign  commerce.  In  respect  to  some  elements  or 
phases  of  this  interstate  commerce,  the  legislative  function  is 
possessed  by  the  nation  exclusively ;  the  states  cannot  legis- 
late even  though  Congress  may  have  been  silent.  In  re- 
spect to  other  elements  or  phases,  the  states  are  at  liberty 
to  enact  laws  as  long  as  Congress  refrains  from  any  interfer- 
ence ;  but  as  soon  as  that  body  sees  fit  to  adopt  any  measr 
ures,  these  state  laws,  bo  far  as  they  are  regrdations  of  the 
interstate  commerce^  are  suspended.  In  determining  what 
subjects  are  thus  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  court  has  established  a  new  and  addi- 
tional criterion  :  namely,  that  the  subject  admits  of  one  uni- 
form system  or  plan  of  regulation.  It  had  previously  been 
ruled  that  if  the  subjects  to  be  regulated  were  in  their  na- 
ture national,  the  power  over  them  is  confined  to  Congress ; 
but  the  second  line  of  distinction  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Strong  is  very  different,  and  restricts  the  legislative  function 
of  the  states  within  much  narrower  limits.  Secondly,  The 
court  has  determined  that  the  general  subject  of  transporting 
goods  and  passengers  from  a  state  into'  or  through  another 
is  one  which  belongs  exclusively  to  Congress  to  regulate. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  subject  is  peculiarly  national  in 
its  nature;  it  plainly  falls  within  the  domain  of  Congres- 
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aional  legislation,  because  it  admits  of  an  uniform  system  or 
plan  of  regulation.  The  consequences  of  this  particular  rul- 
ing are  very  far  reaching.  If  the  matter  of  ti*ansporting 
goods  and  passengers  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
state  is  one  over  which  the  states  are  forbidden  to  exercise 
any  control,  even  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress,  a 
vast  number  of  state  statutes  are  utterly  null  and  void,  and  a 
very  wide  field  is  open  for  legislation  by  Congress.  In  fact, 
without  such  legislation  the  through  lines  of  railway  which 
transact  business  from  state  to  state  would  be  utterly  with- 
out any  legal  control.  It  being  thus  established  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  transportation  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers from  state  to  state  is  a  matter  exclusively  within  the 
domain  of  Congress,  the  inquiry  remains,  what  particular 
measui'es  in  respect  thereof  are  properly  regulations  of  com- 
merce? Do  laws  chartering  railway  and  other  companies 
for  the  transaction  of  interstate  traffic,  or  providing  for  con- 
nections, and  the  running  of  trains,  and  the  rates  of  charge, 
and  the  like,  by  companies  already  existing,  come  within 
this  definition?  To  these  questions  no  judicial  answer  has 
yet  been  given. 

§  873  (?.  It  has  been  settled,  however,  by  a  still  more  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a  large  mass  of 
powers  of  control  and  direction  over  interstate  means  of 
traffic  and  transportation  still  remains  in  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  is  exclusively  theirs,  being  beyond  the  competency 
of  Congress.  The  measures  which  the  states  may  thus 
adopt  belong  to  their  general  police  power,  and  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  true  regulations  of  commerce,  however  much 
they  may  incidentally  affect  the  processes  of  traffic  and 
transportation.  This  very  important  limitation  was  an- 
nounced by  the  court  in  Railroad  Co.  v.  Fuller.^  In  the 
year  1866  Congress  passed  a  general  statute  to  the  effect  that 
railroad  companies  may  carry  passengers  on  their  way  from 
one  state  to  another  and  may  receive  compensation  therefor. 
A  state  subsequently  enacted  a  statute  requiring  all  railroads 
operating  within  its  territory  to  fix  their  rates  of  charge 
1  17  Wall.  560. 
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for  pawa^  at  the  cQittiqL9Qceja»eDt  of  each  year*  and  to  eauM 
Buob  rate0  to  be  posted  up  io  all  their  Btatiana  upon  oertoin 
peiialtiei.  This  statat^  waf  held  to  be  valid  even  in  its  api- 
plicatioa  to  raUrosds  which  extend  beyoad  tha  boundjtfied 
of  the  state  apd  wbish  oarry  on  an  interstate  tcaffijc.  It  wa9 
declared  uot  to  be  a  regulatioa  of  coiniQeEce  at  j^ll,  h^  to  be 
a  matter  of  potior  regulatioa.  '^  It  is  not  everything  thdJt 
affects  comBierce  that  amounts  to  A  regulation  of  it  within 
thie  meaning  of  the  CoHBtitution."  fVom  these  two  ded^ 
siKftna,  wbidi  are  easily  and  plainly  reconciiable,  it  is  possibly 
if  jM»t  probable,  that  very  many  measures^  which  at  first 
bhish  might  be  re^oded  as  regnlatiops  of  commerce^  will  be 
troated  as  mer«  r^aktions  of  police,  ^nd  ihare£ore  witjun 
tbd  authority'  of  the  stato  legislatures. 

§  873  d.  The  na4^nre  and  effect  of  the  national  power  over 
iDtoi»t«te  commerce  has  been  still  f  nrtber  defined,  and  it9 
lijttits  still  more  accurately  fished,  in  a  decision  but  |ust  pro- 
nounced. The  power  to  j'egulato  commerce,  it  is  said,  was 
disstgned  toaecura  equality  and  freedom  in  commercial  in  tor- 
eeMO'ae  against  discriminatij^g  stato  legislation.  It  was  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  private  contract^  valid  when 
made  and  not  designed  to  create  impedimenta  to  such  inter- 
eoufse.  Congress  anthorised  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  city  of  Dubu<}iie. 
Tiiia  bridge  render,ed  entirely  useless  a  contract  which  bad 
been  previously  made  between  a  railroad  company  and  an 
elevAtor  company,  by  virtue  of  which  all  grain  brought  to 
that  city  by  the  r^ihroad,  for  the  purpose  ot  shipment  to 
points  b^ond,  was  to  be  received  by  and  stored  in  the  ele- 
T«Aor  at  A  stipnlated  rate  of  compensation.  By  means  ot 
ikB  bridge  the  <CArs  weise  able  to  jcross  the  river  without 
tweaking  bulk,  and  thene  w^is  no  longer  ^ny  necessity  for 
hfKDdiiAg  and  tiraoashippi^g  the  grain  ^t  the  elevator.  The 
Snjprene  Gonrt  held  Uiat,  under  the  power  given  to  regulate 
aMmnwee  .amang  the  states,  Congress  could  .authorize  the 
flinnatruotion  tof  jthe  budge ;  but  this  exercise  of  the  power 
kftd  jNEodnced  no  eSeiot  upon  the  contracts  that  remained  in 
full  force,  notwithstanding  the  jerection  of  the  bridge  had 
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NBdered  its  obsarvmea  uaelees  to  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties.' 

§  378  e.^  Tmx  an  3£[tnufactureM.  -^  This  sabject  ^bm  nrach 
oonsidered  in  the  late  case  of  Welton  v«  State  of  M isaoari,  91 
U.  S.  275.  Welton  sokl  in  Miasonri  Bewing<4nachiae8  man* 
utactured  without  that  state.  He  had  no  lioense^  as  a  8tat> 
ute  of  that  state  required,  and  was  accordingly  arrested  and 
fined.-  The  Supreme  Coart  q£  tbe  jsiate  affirmed  that  judg- 
ment 

The  first  section  of  the  etatate  in  question  enacts  that 
^  Whoever  shall  deal  in  tbe  aelling  of  patent  or  other  med^ 
cines,  goods,  wares,  or  gnardumdiae,  eaoept  hooks,  charts, 
maps,  and  statitjuery,  wUch  are  not  Hud  giiowth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  this  state,  by  going  from  place  to  place  to 
sell  the  same,  is  dedared  to  be  a  peddler." 

Other  sections  prohibit  peddling  withont  a  iiasMe,  and 
pDovide  a  penalty.  No  lioenae  is  required  in  selUng  from 
place  to  plaee  tfie  growth,  produce,  or  manufacturea  of 
tbe  state.  The  state  statute  was  held  unconstitntional.  Mr. 
Jaetioe  Field,  in  his  opinion,  said :  *<  The  license  charge  ex^ 
aoiad  is  sought  to  be  maintained  as  a  tax  upon  a  Cidling. 
This  license  tax  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  upon  the  goods.  Com« 
ineree  is  a  term  of  the  largest  import.  It  eomprehends  inter- 
course for  the  purposes  <^  trade  in  any  and  M.  its  forms,  in- 
cluding the  transportation,  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  citizens  of  our  country  and  the  chr 
iaens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  and  bet;ween  tbe  citizens 
df  different  states.  The  power  to  regalate  it  embraces  all  the 
instruments  by  whidi  sn<di  commenee  nwy  be  conducted. 

^It  would  be  prematmre  to  state  any  rule  which  would  be 
uniyexsal  in  its  application  to  determine  wben  the  oomaier- 
cial  power  of  the  federal  gorerament  oyer  a  commodity  has 
ceased  aad  the  power  of  the  state  has  oennmenoed.  It  is 
sufficient  now  to  hold  that  the  commercial  power  contiaaws 
until  the  commodaty  Jms  ceased  to  be  tbe  subject  of  discrim- 
inating legislation  bj  reason  of  its  foreign  character." 

*  BaOrosd  Co.«.  KidbaeDd,  19  Wan.  MA,  MS. 

s  31^18  and  the  isUssrJsg  asBtioiM,  io  I  S9«,  vers  addad  by  tbs  editsa. 
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§  873/.  Tax  on  Passengers,  —  State  laws  taxing  foreign 
passengers  are  also  invalid.  In  the  recent  case  of  Hender- 
son V.  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259,*  Miller,  J.,  in  an  in- 
teresting opinion  on  the  right  to  tax  passengers,  said :  ^^  If  it 
is  apparent  that  the  object  of  this  statute,  as  jadged  by  that 
criterion  [viz.,  its  natural  and  reasonable  eSectJ,  is  to  compel 
the  owners  of  vessels  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  every  pas- 
senger brought  by  them  from  a  foreign  shore  and  landed  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  it  is  as  much  a  tax  on  passengers,  if 
collected  from  them,  or  a  tax  on  the  vessel  or  owners,  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  landing  their  passengers  in  that 
city,  as  was  the  statute  held  void  in  the  Passenger  Cases." 

Attention  was  then  called  to  the  manner  of  the  decision  of 
the  Passenger  Cases,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
present  court  may  be  more  unanimously  agreed. 

^^  Commerce,''  said  the  learned  judge,  ^  means  trade,  and 
it  means  intercourse.  It  means  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  and  parts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches.  It 
includes  navigation,  as  the  principal  means  by  which  foreign 
intercourse  is  effected.  To  regulate  this  trade  and  inter- 
course is  to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted." 

^^  Laws  governing  the  transportation  of  passengers  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  are  regulations  of  commerce.  The 
authority  under  which  New  York  claims  to  act  is  her  po^ 
lice  power." 

.  •  •  ^^  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
power,  where  not  otherwise  restricted,  no  definition  of  it,  and 
no  urgency  for  its  use,  can  authorize  a  state  to  exercise  it  in 
regard  to  a  subject-matter  which  has  been  confided  exclu- 
sively to  the  discretion  of  Congress  by  the  Constitution." 

"  It  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  our  complex  form  of  gov- 
ernment, that,  whenever  the  statute  of  a  state  invades  the 
domain  of  legislation  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  it  is  void,  no  matter  under  what 

^  And  see  Edye  v.  Bobertson,  18  Fed.  Rep.  135;  Kaeiser  v\  III.  Cent. 
R  R.  Co.  lb.  151  ;  Lonisyille  &c.  R.R.v.  Tennessee  R.  R.  19  lb.  679;  IIL 
Cent  R.  R  v.  Stone,  20  lb.  468;  Cole  v.  Johnson,  10  Daly,  268.    Ed. 
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class  of  powers  it  may  fall,  or  bow  closely  allied  to  powers 
conceded  to  belong  to  the  states." 

^^  It  is  argued  that  there  is  a  neutral  ground  in  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  states  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  Congress.  This  doctrine 
has  never  been  agreed  to  in  this  court  without  dissent. 
However,  this  matter  of  the  transportation  of  passengers  re- 
quires exclusive  action  by  Congress.  The  subject  is  of  in- 
ternational concern.  The  system  ought  to  be  uniform  as 
applied  to  all  the  ports  of  the  country." 

*'*•  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  has  been  con- 
fided to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  Congress  can 
more  appropriately  and  with  more  acceptance  exercise  it  than 
any  other  body  known  to  our  law,  state  or  national ;  that 
by  providing  a  system  of  laws  in  these  matters,  applicable 
to  all  ports  and  to  all  vessels,  a  serious  question,  which  has 
long  been  matter  of  contest  and  complaint,  may  be  effectu- 
ally and  satisfactorily  settled."  ^ 

§373^'.  Liability/ for  Marine  Torts.  —  In  Sherlock  v.  Ai- 
ling, 93  U.  S.  99,  it  was  declared  that  a  statute  of  Indiana 
concerning  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  "  marine  torts  " 
(i.  e,  tort  on  the  Ohio  River)  does  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
in  his  opinion,  says :  ^*  In  all  the  cases  [where  the  statute 
was  held  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  Congress]  the  legis- 
lation condemned  operated  directly  upon  commerce,  either 
by  way  of  tax  upon  its  business,  license  upon  its  pursuit  in 
particular  channels,  or  conditions  for  carrying  it  on."  Pas- 
senger Cases,  7  How.  288 ;  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  18  How. 
421. 

The  statute  in  this  case  *'  in  no  respect  interferes  with  any 
regulations  for  the  navigation  and  use  of  vessels.  It  only 
declares  a  general  principle  respecting  the  liability  of  all 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  for  torts  resulting 
in  the  death  of  parties  injured." 

^^  General  legislation  of  this  kind,  prescribing  the  liabili- 
ties or  duties  of  citizens  of  a  state,  without  distinction  as  to 
^  See  also  Chy  Lung  p.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.  275.    Ed. 
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pursuit  or  calling,  is  not  open  to  any  Talid  objection  becaiiM 
it  may  affect  persons  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce." 

^^  And  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  l^slation  oi  a 
state,  not  directed  against  commerce  or  any  of  its  regulations* 
but  relating  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  citizens^ 
and  only  indirectly  and  remotely  affecting  the  operations  of 
commerce,  is  of  obligatory  force  upon  citizens  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  on  land  or  water,  or  engaged 
in  commerce,  foreign  or  interstate,  or  in  any  other  pursuit.'' 

§  373  A.  Survey  of  Steamers.  —  The  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  approved  March  6,  1869,  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
vey of  the  hatches  of  every  sea-going  steamer  arriving  at 
New  Orleans,  and  of  the  damaged  goods  coming  on  board  of 
her,  etc.,  being  a  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nar 
tions  and  among  the  several  states,  ia  in  violation  of  the  Con^ 
atitution  of  the  United  States  and  therefore  void.^ 

§  373  i.  Wharfage  Fees.  —  The  power  of  states,  or  <rf 
towns  and  cities  acting  under  state  authority,  to  regulate 
the  use  of  wharves  on  navigable  waters,  and  impose  changes 
for  such  use,  has  been  often  declared.  In  the  late  case  of 
Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,^  it  was  said  by  Strong,  J.,  ^'The 
principal  question  presented  by  the  record  of  this  case  ib^ 
whether  a  municipal  corporation  of  a  state,  having  by  the 
law  of  its  organization  an  exclusive  right  to  make  wharvea, 
collect  wharfage,  and  regulate  wharfage  rates,  can,  consist^ 
ently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  charge 
and  collect  wharfage  proportioned  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vesr 
sels  from  the  owners  of  enrolled  and  licensed  steamboats 
mooring  and  landing  at  the  wharves  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  river." 

^^  If  the  charge  is  clearly  a  duty,  a  tax,  or  burden,  whi<A 
in  its  essence  is  a  contribution  claimed  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  port  of  Keokuk,  or  remaining  in  it,  or  depart* 

1  Foster  v.  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Fort  of  New  Orleans,  94  U.  S. 
24«.      Ed. 

s  95  U.  8.  80  ;  afflnoed  in  Packet  Co.  v.  St  Louis,  100  U.  8.  4«& 
Ed. 
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io^  IrQtn  it,  imposed,  aa  it  is,  by  authority  of  the  stftte,  aiid 
meaaured  by  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  it  ia  doubtless  emr 
braced  by  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  such  a  duty. 
But  a  charge  for  services  rendered  or  for  conveniepces  pro- 
Tided  is  in  no  senae  a  tax  or  duty.  ...  It  is  a  tax  or  duty 
that  i3  prohibited  ;  something  imposed  by  virtue  of  sover- 
^goty,  not  claimed  in  right  of  proprietorship.  Wharfage 
is  of  the  latter  character.  ...  A  passing  vessel  m^^y  use  the 
wharf  or  not,  at  its  election,  and  thus  may  incur  liability  for 
wharfage  or  not,  at  the  choice  of  th^  master  or  owner.  .  .  . 
I(  has  gdways  been  held  that  wharfage  dues  niay  be  exacted. 
Capupn  V.  New  Orleans,  20  Wall.  577."  The  argument  that 
th^  charge  is  ope  of  tonnage  because  proportioned  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  declared  unsound,  and  the  ca«e 
ef  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  J  2  Wall.  204,  was  explained. 
'^  What  w^  intended  by  th^  provisions  of  the  second  clause 
of  the  tenth  section  of  the  (irst  article  w^^  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  and  nothing  more."  Cooley  r.  Port  War- 
dens, 12  How.  299 ;  Cannon  v.  New  Orleans,  20  Wall  577, 
were  expressly  approved, 

In  a  still  later  pase,  Tn^nsportation  Co.  v.  Parkersburg,^ 
the  main  question  was  whether  the  ordinance  of  March, 
J.866,  of  the  city  of  Parfeersburg  was  valid.  The  ordinance 
imposed  ^  wharfage  due  upon  all  vessels  discharging  or  re- 
ceiving freight  at  the  city's  wharves  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  bill  alleged  that  the  charge  was  not  one  of  wharfage 
but  in  reality  of  tonnage.  Whether  a  charge  is  one  of 
wharfage,  or  a  duty  of  tonnage,  must  be  determined  by  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance  or  regulation  which  imposes  it.  They 
Hre  not  the  same  thing;  a  duty  of  tonnage  is  a  charge  for 
the  privilege  of  entenQg.  or  trading,  nr  lying  in  a  port  or 
harbor ;  wharfage  is  a  charge  for  the  use  of  a  wharf.  The 
remedy  for  exorbitant  wharfage  charges  is  different  from 
that  for  exorbitant  tonnage  charg^^.  Whether  the  chaise 
is  ooe  or  th/^  other  i^  not  a  question  of  inteiit  but  one  of  fact 
ftOd  l^w  ]  of  fact,  a9  whether  the  ch^^rge  is  made  for  the  use 
of  ^  wlmrf,  or  for  entering  the  pprt  i  of  bw,  its  wliether,  ac- 

1 1Q7  y,  a.  681.   ^if. 
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cording  as  the  fact  is  shown  to  exist,  it  is  wharfage  or  a  duty 
of  tonnage.  The  intent  is  not  material  and  is  not  travers- 
able. This  case  was  distinguished  from  Cannon  v.  New 
Orleans,  20  Wkll.  677. 

"  We  think  it  very  clear,  that  the  ordinance  in  question 
cannot  be  regarded  as  imposing  any  other  charge  than  that 
of  wharfage.  The  fact  that  the  rates  charged  are  graduated 
by  the  size  or  tonnage  of  the  ve&sel  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  connection.  This  does  not  make  it  a  duty  of  tonnage  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  So 
we  have  expressly  decided  in  several  recent  cases."  Wharf- 
9^  "is  a  charge  against  a  vessel  for  using  or  lying  at  a 
wharf  or  landing."  Tonnage  is  imposed  by  the  government ; 
wharfage  by  the  owner  of  the  wharf  or  landing.  The  one  is 
a  commercial  regulation,  dictated  by  the  general  policy  of 
the  country  upon  considerations  having  reference  to  its  com- 
merce or  revenue  ;  the  other  is  a  rent  charged  by  the  owner 
of  the  property  for  its  temporary  use. 

Wharfage  at  all  public  wharves  must  be  reasonable ;  and 
reasonable  by  the  standard  of  the  local  municipal  law,  until 
some  superior  law  has  been  prescribed  by  Congress. 

§  373  J.  Foreign  Cattle.  —  In  Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen,  96 
U.  S.  466,  it  was  held  that  the  statute  of  Missouri  which 
prohibits  driving  or  conveying  any  Texas,  Mexican,  or  In- 
dian cattle  into  the  state,  between  the  first  day  of  March 
and  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  as  regulating  commerce.  And  Mr. 
Justice  Strong,  in  his  opinion,  declares  that  "  whatever 
may  be  the  power  of  a  state  over  commerce  that  is  com- 
pletely internal,  it  can  no  more  prohibit  or  regulate  that 
which .  is  interstate  than  it  can  that  which  is  with  foreign 
nations.  .  .  .  That  the  transportation  of  property  from  one 
state  to  another  is  a  branch  of  interstate  commerce  is  unde- 
niable." State  Freight  Tax  Cases,  16  Wall.  800,  and  other 
cases.  Next,  is  the  statute  a  lawful  exercise  of  police  power  ? 
**  What  that  power  is,  it  is  difficult  to  define  with  sharp  pre- 
cision.  It  is  generally  said  to  extend  to  making  regulations 
promotive  of  domestic  order,  morals,  health,  and  safety." 
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*^  The  police  power  of  a  state  justifies  the  adoption  of  pre- 
oautionary  measures  against  social  evils.  Under  it  a  state 
may  legislate  to  prevent  the  spread  of  crime,  or  pauperism, 
or  disturbance  of  the  peace.  It  may  exclude  from  its  limits 
convicts^^paupers,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  persons  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge,  as  well  as  persons  afflicted  by  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases.  .  •  .  The  same  piinciple  •  .  • 
would  justify  the  exclusion  of  property  dangerous  to  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  state;  for  example,  animals  hay- 
ing contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  All  these  exertions  of 
power  .  .  .  are  self-defensive."  "  While  for  the  purpose  of 
self-protection  it  [t.  e.  a  state]  may  establish  quarantine, 
and  reasonable  inspection  laws,  it  may  not  interfere  with 
transportation  into  or  through  the  state  beyond  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  its  self-protection.  It  may  not,  under 
the  cover  of  exerting  its  police  powers,  substantially  prohibit 
or  burden  either  foreign  or  interstate  commerce." 

§  373  k.  Transportation  of  Passengers.  —  In  Hall  v.  De 
Cuir,  95  U.  S.  485,^  the  facts  were  these :  An  act  of  Lou- 
isiana of  Feb.  23,  1869,  required  those  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  among  the  states  to  give  all  persons 
travelling  within  that  state,  upon  vessels  employed  in  such 
business,  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel, 
without  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color ;  and  sub- 
jected to  an  action  for  damages  the  owner  of  such  a  vessel 
who  excludes  colored  passengers,  on  account  of  their  color, 
from  the  cabin  set  apart  by  him  for  the  use  of  whites  during 
the  passage.  The  court,  accepting  as  conclusive  this  con- 
struction of  the  act  by  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  held 
that  the  act,  so  far  as  it  has  such  operation,  is  a  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  unconstitutional ; 
and  Waite,  C.  J.,  observed :  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  What  is  an  encroachment  upon  this  power? 
"State  legislation  which  seeks  to  impose  a  direct  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce,  or  to  interfere  directly  with  its 
freedom,  does  encroach  upon  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 

,  ^  And  see  Brown  v.  Memphis  &  Charleston  R.  B.  Co.  11  Bep.  424. 


gress.  Th^  Utattite  tiow  und^i*  cotisidetatioti,  in  ottr  Opinion, 
t^cctipies  that  positioil/'  And  Mr.  Justice  ClifiEbh),  in  nti 
(Bxhaufitive  opinion,  gflves  a  review  of  the  subject  in  whieh 
most  of  the  federal  decisions  are  cited^  irith  numerous  others. 

§  878  L  TdtfriBiph  Oompaniet.  *—  In  Pensacola  Tel.  €o. 
\>.  Western  Union  TeL  Co.  96  U.  S.  1,  Waite,  0.  J.,  ob- 
served  i  **  The  powers  to  regulate  cotamei^ce  ate  not  confined 
to  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce,  or  the  postal  service 
known  or  in  use  when  the  CHmstitution  was  adopted,  but 
they  keep  pace  with  the  ptogtess  of  the  country,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  liew  developments  of  time  and  circum- 
stances. . .  .  They  Were  intended  for  the  government  of  the 
business  to  whieh  they  relate,  at  all  times  and  under  all  cif^ 
eumstances.*'  ^  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  this 
^powerful  ageUby  of  commerce  and  intercommunication  [the 
tslectrrc  telegraph]  comes  within  the  controlling  power  of 
Congress,  certainly  aS  against  hostile  state  legislatbn.  The 
Ktate  of  Florida  has  attempted  in  the  ease  at  bar  to  give 
e:^clusive  telegraphic  rights  in  certain  counties  to  one  com- 
pany. This  she  cannot  do.  Telegraph  companies  are  in<- 
^truments  of  commerce.  And  when  they  accept  the  provi- 
'Sions  of  Rev.  Sts.  of  the  U.  S.  title  66,  giving  them  certain 
privileges  at  the  hands  of  Uie  government,  they  become  gov- 
ernment agencies,  land  a  state  has  no  power  to  ta^t  messaged 
«ent  out  of  the  State,  or  sent  by  public  officers  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  but  may  lawfully  tax  private 
tatiessages  sent  to  parties  Wholly  withia  the  state.'*  ^ 

§  378  m.  Potiee  Reffyiatioa.  —  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 
**  police  regulation  "  was  much  considered  in  the  case  of  Pat- 
terson V.  Kentucky,  97  U.  S.  661.*  Patterson  had  been 
granted  letters-patent  upon  "an  improved  burning  oil,'' 
known  as  "  Aurora  Oil."  He  was  convicted  in  Kentucky  ft* 
selling  it  there  because  it  was  below  the  standard  required 
by  statute.    It  was  held  that  the  enforeement  of  the  statute 

^  See  the  iiitere«ti&g  caoe  of  Tel^^ph  Co.  v.  Texas,  106  U.  S.  46e. 
Ed. 

^  See  also  the  htte  tase  ti  Net^  Orleana  (Jas-LigM  Ck>.  ^.  Lsidsiiuia 
Light  Ca  U.  S.  Sap.  Ct  December  5,  1886.    Ed. 
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interfered  with  no  right  conferred  by  the  letters-patent,  and 
Harlan,  J.,  says :  ^^  The  existence  of  a  police  power  in  the 
state  has  been  anifotmly  recognized.  ...  By  the  settled 
doctrines  of  this  court  the  police  power  extends,  at  least,  to 
the  protection  of  the  lives,  the  health,  and  the  property  of 
the  community  against  the  iiijarioas  exercise  by  any  citizen 
of  his  own  rights.  State  legislation,  strictly  and  legitimately 
for  police  purposes,  does  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution, 
necessarily  intrench  upon  any  authority  which  has  been  con- 
fided, expressly  or  by  implication,  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. .  •  •  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  conferred  upon 
the  patentee  and  his  assigns  to  use  and  vend  the  corporeal 
thing  or  article  brought  into  existence,  by  the  application  of 
the  patented  discovery,  must  be  exercised  in  subordination 
to  the  police  regulations  which  the  state  established  by  the 
statute  of  1874." 

§  378  n.  Trade-MarkB.  —  In  the  Trade-Mark  Cases,*  it 
was  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  8, 1870,  Rev.  Sts. 
ch.  2,  §  4937  to  4947,  in  relation  to  trade-marks,  was  uncon- 
stitutional as  being  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress,  on  the 
ground,  principally  at  least,  that  its  provisions  were  not  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  limited  to  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, nor  among  the  several  states,  or  the  Indian  tribes  ;  bat 
virtually  applied  to  all  commerce,  and  all  trades,  at  every 
point.  And  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  pronouncing  the  opinion, 
says:  — 

"  Whether  the  trade-mark  bears  such  a  relation  to  com- 
merce in  general  terms  as  to  bring  it  within  congressional 
control  when  used  or  applied  to  the  classes  of  commerce 
which  fall  within  that  control,  is  a  question  which  is  ex- 
pressly left  undecided  in  the  present  case." 

A  regulation  of  commei'ce,  to  be  a  valid  law,  xaust  be  a 
regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the 
several  states,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes.  There  is  no  re- 
cognition of  this  principle  in  the  chapter  on  trade-maarks 
in  the  Rev.  Sts.  The  broad  purpose  of  the  act  "was  to 
establish  a  universal  system  of  trade-mark  registration,  lor 

^lOeU.B.M.    fio. 
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the  benefit  of  all  who  had  already  used  a  trade-mark,  or 
who  wished  to  adopt  one  in  the  future,  without  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied 
or  the  residence  of  the  owner,  with  the  solitary  exception 
that  those  who  resided  in  foreign  countries  which  extended 
no  such  privileges  to  us  were  excluded  from  them  here.*' 
"  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Congress  has  power  to  r^u* 
late  trade-marks  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states,  these  statutes  shall  be  lield  valid 
in  that  class  of  cases,  if  no  further.'*  It  was  held  that  this 
could  not  be  done. 

§  373  0.  Taxing  Foreign  Products.  —  In  Guy  v.  Baltimore, 
100  U.  S.  434,^  it  was  held  that  a  ^<  state  cannot,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  taxing  power,  impose  upon  the  products  of 
another  state,  brought  within  her  limits  for  sale  or  use,  a 
more  onerous  burden  or  tax  than  upon  like  products  of  its 
own  territory,  nor  discriminate  against  a  citizen  by  reason  of 
his  being  engaged  in  thus  bringing  or  in  selling  them." 

"An  ordinance  of  Baltimore,  whereunder  vessels  laden 
with  the  products  of  other  states  are  required  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  tlie  public  wharves  of  that  city,  fees  which  are  not 
exacted  from  vessels  landing  thereat  with  the  products  of 
Maryland,  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Harlan,  J.,  after  citing  Woodruff  v.  Parliam,  8 
Wall.  123  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat,  196  ;  Hinson  v. 
Lott,  8  Wall.  148 ;  Ward  v.  Maryland,  12  lb.  418;  Welton 
V.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275,  adds :  "  In  view  of  these  and  other 
decisions  of  this  court,  it  must  be  regarded  as  settled  that 
no  state  can,  consistently  with  the  federal  Constitution,  im- 
pose upon  the  products  of  other  states  more  onerous  public 
burdens  or  taxes  than  it  imposes  upon  the  like  products  of 
its  own  territory."  "  The  argument  in  support  of  the  statute 
and  ordinance  upon  which  the  judgment  below  rests  is  that 
the  city,  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  the  wharves  in  ques- 
tion, has  the  right,  in  its  discretion,  to  permit  their  use  to 
all  vessels  landing  thereat  with  the  products  of  Maryland ; 
and  that  those  operating  vessels  laden  with  the  products  of 
^  And  see  Higgins  v.  Three  Hundred  Casks  of  Lime,  ISO  Mass.  1.   Ed. 
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other  states  cannot  justly  complain,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  wharfage  fees  in  excess  of  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  city's  property.  This  proposi- 
tion, however  ingenious  or  plausible,  is  unsound  both  upon 
principle  and  authority." 

In  Tiernan  v.  Riuker,  102  U.  S.  123,  it  was  decided  that 
the  act  of  Texas  of  June  8,  1873,  which  imposes  a  tax 
on  vendors  of  beer  and  spirits,  '^  is  inoperative  only  so  far 
as  it  discriminated  against  imported  wines  or  beer.  A  per- 
son cannot,  for  selling  either  of  them,  be  subjected  to  a 
higher  tax  than  that  imposed  for  selling  wines  or  beer  man- 
ufactured in  the  state."  And  Welton  v.  State  of  Missouri, 
91  U.  S.  475,  was  reviewed  and  approved. 

§  373  p.  Taxing  Foreign  Manvfacturea.  —  In  Webber  v. 
Virginia,  103  U.  S.  344,  a   "  statute  of  Virginia  required 
that  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  sewing-machines  manufactured 
in  other  states  must  first  obtain  a  license,  for  which  he  was 
required  to  pay  a  specific  tax  for  each  county  in  which  he 
sells  or  ofifers  to  sell  them,  while  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  that  state,  if  acting  for  the  manu- 
facturer, is  not  required  to  obtain  a  license  or  pay  any  li-         .      ^^  ^ 
cense  tax.     It  was  held  that  the  statute  was  in  conflict  with     s  ^   V 
the  commerce  clause  of  the   Constitution  of  the   United     s 
States,  and  void.'*  ^_    j     ^ 

**  Commerce  among  the  states  is  not  free  whenever  a  com-  ^  0^ 
modity  is,  by  reason  of  its  foreign  growth  or  manufactures, 
subjected  by  state  legislation  to  discriminating  regulations 
or  burdens."  There  is  no  objection  to  the  legislation  of  Vir- 
ginia in  requiring  a  license  for  the  sale  of  sewing-machines, 
by  reason  of  the  gnmt  of  letters-patent  for  the  invention. 
Patterson  v.  Kentucky,  97  U.  S.  601,  approved.  By  the 
sections  cited,  however,  a  clear  discrimination  is  made  in 
favor  of  home  manufacturers  and  against  the  manufacturers 
of  other  states. 

Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275,  was  referred  to  for  full 
expressions  of  views  on  this  question. 

§  378  q.  A  state  statute  imposing  a  tax  on  every  alien 
passenger  who  shall  come  by  vessel  from  a  foreign  country 
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to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  holding  the  vessel  liable  there- 
for,  is  unconstitutional,  as  attempting  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce,^  Such  a  law  is  not  valid  as  an  "  inspection  " 
law.  That  word  relates  to  property,  not  persons,  A  state 
statute  providing  for  the  examination  of  the  fonn,  size,  and 
wefight  of  packages  of  tobacco,  is  a  valid  "  inspection  law," 
although  it  does  not  require  any  inspection  of  the  quality  of 
the  tobacco,  and  also  requires  the  packages  to  be  brought  to 
the  state  warehouse  for  examination.' 

§  373  r.  License  to  Steamboats.  —  In  Moran  v.  New  Or- 
leans, 112  U.  S.  69,'  the  action  was  to  recover  a  license 
tax.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  sued  the  testator  Cooper 
to  recover  a  tax  laid  upon  him  as  owner  of  two  steam- 
boats. The  tax  was  laid  under  authority  of  state  law. 
The  judgment  below  was  for  the  city,  but  this  was  re- 
versed on  appeal,  Matthews,  J.,  saying :  "  The  license  fee 
in  the  present  case  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  boats  as  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  charge  explicitly  made  as  the  price  of  the 
privilege  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  in  the  coastwise  trade.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  state  condition  upon  his  United  States 
license  to  use  his  boats.  The  ordinance  imposing  the  tax 
is  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution.  The  present  case 
would  seem  to  fall  directly  within  the  rule  of  these  deci- 
sions, unless  tiie  fact  that  the  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  can 
be  supposed  to  make  a  material  difference.  But  since  the 
case  of  Brown  r.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly decided  by  this  court,  that  when  a  law  of  a  state 
imposes  a  tax,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  ef- 
fect as  to  constitute  it  a  regulation  of  commerce,  either  for- 
eign or  interstate,  it  is  void  on  that  account.  Telegraph 
Company  v,  Texas,  lOS  U.  S.  46^,  and  cases  there  cited. 
In  the  State  Freight  Tax  Cases,  15  Wall.  232-276,  it  was 

1  People  V.  Compagnie  G^ntfrale  Transatlantique,  107  U.  S.  69.    fin. 

*  Turner  v.  Maryland,  107  U.  S.  38.     Ed. 

*  And  see  Sinnot  v.  Commissioners   &c.  of    Mobile,  22  How.  227  | 
Bo8ter  V.  Commissioners  &c.  ol  Mobile,  Ibid.  244.    Ed. 
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said  ttiat  it  could  not  make  any  difference  that  tlie  legisla- 
tive purpose  was  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  state 
goyernment,  and  not  to  regulate  transportation  ;  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  the  law,  but  its  effect,  which  was  to  be 
considered.  The  fundamental  proposition  on  the  subject 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  Crandall  v,  Nevada,  6  Wall.  85^5,  in  this 
comprehensive  language :  '  The  question  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  states,  as  its  exercise  has  affected  the  func- 
tions of  the  federal  government,  hAs  been  repeatedly  con- 
sidered by  this  court,  and  the  right  of  the  states  in  this 
mode  to  impede  or  embarrass  the  constitutional  operations 
of  that  government,  or  the  rights  which  its  citizens  hold  un- 
der it,  has  been  uniformly  denied.^  Otherwise  unrestrained 
1by  the  authority  of  the  federal  Constitution,  the  taxing 
power  of  the  states  extends  to  and  embraces  the  persons, 
property,  and  pursuits  of  their  people  ;  although  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy,  in  particular  cases,  to  draw  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  jurisdictions;  as -may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  cases  of  The  State  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall.  232,  and  of 
The  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts,  15  Wall,  284, 
and  as  wsis  said  in  Osborne  v.  Mobile,  16  Wall.  479.  And 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  It  has  often  been  judicially  de- 
clared, that  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce, and  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, may  be  taxed  by  state  authority  as  property ;  pro- 
vided the  tax  be  not  a  tonnage  duty,  is  levied  only  at  the 
port  of  registry,  and  is  valued  as  other  property  in  the  state, 
without  unfavorable  discrimination  on  account  of  its  em- 
ployment. Transportation  Co.  v.  Wheeling,  99  U.  S.  278 ; 
Morgan  v.  Parliam,  16  Wall.  471;  Hays  v.  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  17  How.  69o  ;  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  £ast 
St.  Louis,  107  U.  S.  365.  But  |;he  license  fee  in  the  pres- 
ent case  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  boats  as  property,  according 
to  any  valuation.  The  very  law  authorizing  its  imposition 
declares  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty»  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  a  tax  on  an  occupation,  and 
for  that  reason  not  a  tegulation  of  commerce.    If  it  were  a 
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tax  upon  the  income  derived  from  the  basineas,  it  might  be 
justified  by  the  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  The 
State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts,  15  Wall.  284,  which 
shows  the  distinction  between  a  tax  on  transportation  and  a 
tax  upon  its  fruits,  realized  and  reduced  to  possession,  so  as 
to  have  become  part  of  the  general  capital  and  property  of 
the  tax-payer.  But  here  it  is  not  a  tax  on  the  profits  and 
income  after  they  have  been  realized  from  the  business.  It 
is  a  charge  explicitly  made  as  the  price  of  the  privilege  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi  River  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  Gulf,  in  the  coastwise  trade ;  as  the  condition  on  which 
the  state  of  Louisiana  consents  that  the  boats  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  may  be  employed  by  him  according  to  the  terma 
of  the  license  granted  under  the  authority  of  Congress.  The 
sole  occupation  sought  to  be  subjected  to  the  tax  is  that  of 
using  and  enjoying  the  license  of  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy these  particular  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade ;  and  the 
state  thus  seeks  to  burden  with  an  exaction,  fixed  at  its  own 
pleasure,  the  very  right  to  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  en- 
titled under,  and  which  he  derives  from,  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  Louisiana  statute  de- 
clares expressly  that  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the  li- 
cense tax  imposed  on  him,  for  using  his  boats  in  this  way, 
he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  act  under,  and  avail  himself  of, 
the  license  granted  by  the  United  States,  but  may  be  en- 
joined from  so  doing  by  judicial  process.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  authorities  is  direct  and  express.  What  the 
one  declares  may  be  done  without  the  tax,  the  other  declares 
shall  not  be  done  except  upon  payment  of  the  tax.  In  such 
an  opposition,  the  only  question  is,  which  is  the  superior 
authority ;  and  reduced  to  that,  it  furnishes  its  own  an- 
swer." 

The  validity  of  a  license  tax  on  keepers  of  ferries  was 
much  considered  in  the  late  case  of  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  t;. 
East  St.  Louis,  107  U.  S.  365.  "The  question,"  say  the 
court,  "  relates  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  impose  a  license 
fee  either  directly  or  through  one  of  its  municipal  corpora- 
tions upon  the  keepers  of  ferries  living  in  the  state,  for  boats 
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owned  by  them  and  used  in  ferrying  passengers  and  goods 
from  a  landing  in  the  state  across  a  navigable  river,  to  a 
landing  in  another  state."  It  was  held  that  such  an  exAO- 
tion  was  neither  a  regulation  of  commerce  nor  a  duty  of 
tonnage  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  "  The 
enrolment  and  licensing  of  a  vessel  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  does  not  of  itself  exclude  the  right  of  a  state 
to  exact  a  license  from  her  own  citizens  on  account  of  their 
ownersliip  and  use  of  such  property  having  its  situs  within 
the  state."  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1 ;  Conway  v. 
Taylor,  1  Black,  603. 

§  373  «•  Transportation  of  Passengers.  —  In  Gloucester 
Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196,  the  ferry  company 
(a  New  Jersey  corporation)  leased  its  dock  in  Philadelphia 
and  owned  no  property  in  Pennsylvania  other  than  the  lease. 
Its  sole  business  was  in  ferrying  passengers  and  freight 
across  the  river.  Pennsylvania  taxed  its  capital  stock.  It 
was  held  that  the  tax  was  upon  commerce.  Commerce 
among  the  states  consists  of  intercourse  and  traffic  between 
their  citizens,  and  includes  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  navigation  of  public  waters  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commod- 
ities. The  subject  is  one  of  national  character  and  requires 
uniformity  of  regulation.  Congress  alone  can  deal  with  such 
transportation.  Non-action  by  Congress  is  a  declaration  that 
it  shall  remain  free  from  burdens  imposed  by  the  states.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  such  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
individuals  or  coi*porations.  The  lease  of  the  wharf  did  not 
give  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  a  right  to  tax  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  The  only  interference  of  the  state 
with  the  transportation  and  landing  of  passengers  permis- 
sible is  confined  to  measures  which  fall  under  the  general 
head  of  port  regulations.  The  opinion  contains  a  valuable 
discussion  of  what  are  port  and  police  regulations,  and  cites 
many  United  States  cases:  the  judgment  below  was  re- 
versed. 

§  878  t.  A  state  law  authorizing  the  seizure  and  impris- 
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onment  of  free  negroes  brought  into  the  state  on  boa;rd  of 
any  foreign  vessel  is  unconstitutional.^  The  transfer  of  pas- 
sengers from  state  to  state  is  commerce,  and  a  state  legisla- 
ture has  no  power  to  impose  a  tax  upon  a  sleeping-car  com- 
pany engaged  in  such  business.^  An  express  company  which 
carries  goods  from  one  state  to  another  is  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  such  traffic  cannot  be  taxed  by  any 
state,' 

A  state  law  requiring  owners  and  consignees  of  vessels 
bringing  passengers  from  abroad  to  pay  seventy-five  cents 
for  inspecting  each  passenger  to  ascertain  whether  he  i^  af- 
flicted with  leprosy,  is  unconstitutional  as  interfering  with 
the  regulation  of  commerce.* 

§  373  w.  Taxing  Exports.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  delicate  cases  involving  the  power  of  a  state  to  tax 
goods  intended  for  export  was  the  recent  one  of  Brown  t;, 
Houston.^  In  this  case  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  was 
shipped  to  New  Orleans  to  be  sold  in  open  market  for  the 
Pennsylvania  owners.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  taxed  it 
there,  and  after  a  very  elaborate  argument  it  was  held  that 
upon  its  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  the  coal  became  intermin- 
gled with  the  general  property  there,  and  properly  taxable, 
though  it  was  never  landed  from  the  vessel  on  which  it 
came,  and  was  sold  while  on  such  vessel,  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  country  on  a  foreign  bound  vessel. 

A  stp.tute  of  California  making  it  an  offence  to  disinter 
the  remains  of  a  deceased  person  without  a  permit,  for 
which  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  be  paid,  is  not  in  violation 

1  Elkison  v.  Doliesseline,  1  Branner*!  ColL  Cases  U.  S,  Circ,  Ct  4^1  \ 
8  Wheel.  C.  C.  56.    Ed. 

«  Pullman.  Southern  Car  Co.  ».  Nolan  (U.  S.  C.  C.  M.  D.  Tenn.,  Oct. 
1884,),  22  Federal  Reporter,  276,  in  which  an  interestintr  opinion  is 
given  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller;  State  of  Indiana  v.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 
11  Biss.  561.  A  tax  on  commercial  travellers  or  ^drummera"  coming 
from  odier  states  is  unoonstitutionaL    U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  Jan.  ia»  1886.   Ed, 

«  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. «,  Nwlhern  Paciac  B'y  Co.  (OregoOf  Ji^vv.  1884) 
28  Fed.  Rep.  469;  Indiana  v.  American  Express  Co.  7  Biss.  227.    £d. 

<  People  V.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  8  Sawyer,  640  (1883).    £9. 

*  114  U.  S.  622.     Ed. 
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of  the  Constitutioiit  aor  ia  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amende 
ment,  nor  in  violation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty ;  the  act  ifl 
a  sanitai-y  roeasiire  within  the  poliee  power  of  the  state.  A 
corpse  ifl  not  property  nor  a  Buhject  of  ^^  eacport "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  forbida  a  atate  to  levy 
duties  on  exports.^ 

§  378  V.  An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  r^u- 
lating  by  a  system  of  licenses  the  business  of  laundries  within 
specified  limits,  under  penalties  for  miedemeanor,  was  re- 
cently held  to  be  void ;  and  it  was  declared  that  where  li- 
censes are  merely  a  means  of  prohibiting  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  life  (not  injurious  to  public  morals,  health, 
etcO^  they  cannot  be  upheld.'  6 

A  statute  i-equiring  the  filing  of  letters-patent,  and  aa 
affidavit  that  the  letters  are  genuine,  and  have  not  been  re* 
voked,  and  the  person  who  proposes  to  sell  the  patented  ar- 
tide  has  authority  to  sell  it,  is  not  unconstitutional  or  in 
restriction  of  commerce.  The  statute  is  maintainable  under 
the  police  power  of  the  state.^ 

A  Sunday  law,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  prevent  express 
companies  from  transacting  their  interstate  or  foreign  busi'^ 
ness  on  Sunday,  has  been  thought  void  as  interfering  with 
commerce.^ 

§  374.  I  have  thus  abstracted  all  the  decisifflis  and  judg- 
ments of  the  national  tribunal  of  last  resort  which  involve  the 
questions  under  discussion.  It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  they 
fully  support  the  propositions  stated  in  §§  330-382  and  §  388. 
No  apology  is  needed  for  this  long  analysis.  The  constitutional 
construction  which  we  have  examined  embraces  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  magnitude;  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  adorned  the  bar  or  the 

^  Inre  Wong  Tang  Qay,  6  Sawyer,  44«.    En. 

^  In  re  Qoong  Woo,  14  Aeporter,  417  (U.  S.  Circ  C  D.  Csl.,  Jqljr, 
18S?).     Ed. 

•  Brechbtll  o.  Randall,  20  Bep.  299  (Supreme  Ct.  Indiana,  May  26, 
1885).     Ed. 

*  Dinraiore  v.  New  York  Police  Board,  12  Abb.  (N.  Y.)  N.  C.  486  ; 
Adams  Express  Co.  r.  New  York  Police  Board,  65  How.  (N.  Y.)  Pr.  72. 
Ed. 
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bench ;  it  has  called  forth  the  most  animated  discussions  of 
counsel,  and  the  most  profound  judgments  of  the  court ;  it  in- 
volves the  capacities  and  functions  of  the  national  and  state 
governments ;  its  determination  and  settlement  have  led  to  the 
establishment  on  a  sure  and  firm  basis  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States. 

Second.    The  Extent  of  the  Power. 

§  875.  I  am  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
division  intc«which  the  whole  subject  was  separated  :  The  ex- 
tent of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  or,  what  particular 
acts  may  Congress  pass  by  virtue  thereof  ? 

The  dicta,  opinions, %nd  judgments  already  cited  partially 
answer  tliis  question ;  but  we  have  been  virtually  considering 
what  the  states  may  do  ;  we  now  ask  what  may  Congress  do  ? 
Very  few  cases  have  arisen  in  which  this  question  has  been 
directly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  validity  of 
the  national  legislation  been  passed  upon.  Whatever  has 
been  said  by  the  judges,  has  generally  been  by  way  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration.  It  is  true,  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  led  C.  J.  Marshall  to  examine  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  importation  of  goods ;  the 
Passenger  cases  established  its  power  over  the  introduction  of 
persons;^ the  Wheeling  Bridge  case  determined  that  it  might 
maintain  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream  flowing  through  or 
between  two  or  more  states.  • 

§  376.  As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  I 
will  quote  some  remarks  of  C.  J.  Marshall  on  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  which  he  made 
in  the  gi'eat  case  of  Oibbons  v.  Ogden.  He  says : '  "  The 
subject  to  be  regulated  is  commerce ;  and  our  Constitution 
being,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the  bar,  one  of  enumeration  and 
not  of  definition,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  power  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the   word.     The 

.1  And  the  validity  of  acts  of  Congress  imposing  a  duty  or  tax  npon 
eveiy  passenger  imported  from  a  foreign  port  is  now  too  well  settled  to 
be  doubted.    Sec  Edye  p.  Etobertson,  112  U.  S.  580,  and  cases  cited.    Ed. 
«  9  Wheat.  189. 
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counsel  for  the  appellee  would  limit  it  to  traffic,  to  buying  or 
selling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  do  not  admit 
that  it  compi-ehends  navigation.  This  would  restrict  a  general 
terra  applicable  to  many  objects,  to  one  of  its  significations. 
Commerce  undoubtedly  is  traffic  ;  but  it  is  something  more ; 
it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  tlie  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  and  parts  of  nations  in  all  its  branches,  and  is 
regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  com- 
merce between  nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concern^ 
ing  navigation,  which  shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  ves- 
sels of  one  nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  be  confined 
to  the  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the 
actual  employment  of  buying  and  selling  or  barter." 

§  877.  Again  :  ^  To  what  does  this  power  extend  ?  The 
Constitution  informs  us,  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  tlie  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  It 
has,  we  believe,  been  universally  admitted,  that  these  words 
comprehend  every  species  of  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  No  sort  of  trade  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  any  other  to  which  this  power 
does  not  extend.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  commerce,  as 
the  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every  part  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  tjje  admitted  mean- 
ing of  tli^  word  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must 
carry  the  same»meaning  throughout  the  sentence,  and  remain 
a  unit,  unless  there  be  some  plain,  intelligible  cause  which 
alters  it. 

The  subject  to  which  the  power  is  next  applied  is,  to  com- 
merce among  the  several  states.  The  word  *^  amon^  '*  means 
intermingled  with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others  is  inter- 
mingled with  them.  Commerce  among  the  states  cannot  stop 
at  the  external  boundary  line  of  each  state,  but  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  interior.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  these 
words  comprehend  that  commerce  which  is  completely  inter- 
nal, which  is  carried  on  between  man  and  man  in  a  state,  or 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  or  which  does  not 
1  9  Wheat.  198. 
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extend  to  or  affect  other  states.  Comprehensive  as  the  word 
among  is,  it  may  verj  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce 
which  concerns  more  states  than  one.'*  ^ 

§  378.  These  propositions,  so  clearly  conceived,  and  so 
forcibly  stated  by  the  great  Chief  Justice^  have  remained 
unanswered,  a  constant  gaide  to  the  courts  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  and  to  Congress  in  legislating  under  it.  What 
laws,  then,  may  Congress  pass  under  this  general  gsant  of 
power  ? 

The  two  controlling  words  are  **  commerce  "  and  "  regu- 
late." We  are  to  fix  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  then 
apfdy  the  general  principle,  that  the  grant  of  power  includes 
all  the  means  which  are  appropriate  for  making  it  effective. 

Commerce  is  a^  word  of  very  wide  signification.  It  includes 
the  fact  of  intercourse  and  of  traffic,  and  the  subject-matter  of 
intercourse  and  traffic.  The  £su;t  of  intercourse  and  traffic, 
i^ain,  embraces  all  the  means,  instruments,  and  places,  by 
and  in  which  intercourse  and  traffic  are  carried  on  ;  and,  fui^ 
ther  still,  comprehends  the  act  of  carrying  them  on  at  these 
places,  and  by  and  with  these  means.  The  subject-matter  of 
intercourse  or  traffic  may  be  either  things  —  goods,  chattels, 
merchandise  —  or  persons.  All  these  may  therefore  be  regu- 
lated.* 

^  But  ha  a  reeent  case,  — Lord  v.  Steamship  Co.  102  U.  S.  541, —  H 
was  held  that  Congress  had  power  to  regulate  oomiaenie  on  the  high 
seas,  thoagh  only  between  ports  of  Uie  same  state.  It  was  said  by 
Waite,  C.  J. :  ^'  The  siD^le  question  presented  is,  whether  Congress  has 
power  to  regulate  the  liability  of  the  owners  of  vessels  navigating  the 
high  seas,  but  engaged  only  in  the  transportation  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers between  ports  and  places  in  the  same  states  R  is  conc«edetl  that 
while  the  Ventura  carried  goods  from,  pbce  to  place  in  Califorma,  her 
voyages  were  always  ocean  voya^pes.  The  contracts  sued  on  in  the 
present  case,  to  carry  goods  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  conld 
nut  be  performed  except  by  going  not  only  out  of  California,  but  out  of 
the  United  States  as  well.  Commerce  includes  intercourse,  navigation, 
ami  not  traffic  alaae.  Navigation  on  the  high  seas  is  necessarily  national 
in  lis  ciiaracter.  ...  It  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  the  national  gor- 
ernment.*'    Ed. 

'  See  County  of  Mobile  r.  Kimball,  102.  U.  S.  691  ;  Lord  v.  Steamship 
Co.  102  U.  S.  541.    Ed. 
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Intercourse  and  traflSc  need  not  be  carried  on  over  the 
ocean,  or  waters  naturally  navigable  connecting  with  the 
ocean.  Inland  lakes  and  rivers,  artificial  canals,  roads,  turn 
pikes,  and  railways,  are  channels  for  intercourse  and  trafRc ; 
and  commerce  carried  on  by  these  means,  —  growing  every 
day  in  importance,  —  if  foreign  or  inter-state,  is  as  much  the 
subject  of  regulation  by  Congress  as  that  transacted  over  the 
highway  of  nations. 

^^  Regulating  "  means  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on  the 
ihatter  regulated  ;  which  rules  may  either  place  restraints  and 
hindrances  upon  the  free  conduct  of  the  intercourse  and  traffic, 
or  may  remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  free  enjoyment  and 
exercise  thereof.  Whether  Congress  shall  adopt  one  or  the 
other  of  these  systems,  and  propose  to  itself  one  or  the  other 
of  these  ends,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  policy,  with  which  courts 
have  no  concern. 

f  379.  Under  this  analysis  we  shall  discover  that  Congress 
has  power  to  pass  laws  regulating 

(1.)  Places  where  traffic  and  intercommunication  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states  may  be  trans- 
acted ;  the  ports  at  which  ships  may  enter,  discharge,  load,  be 
festered,  be  cleared,  and  the  like ;  also  laws  in  relation  to 
the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  clearing  out  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  piers,  breakwaters, 
levees,  and  all  such  other  accessories  and  appendages  to  the 
mere  places  for  carrying  on  commerce,  by  which  those  places 
are  made  more  fit  and  convenient  for  the  purpose.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Congress  has  full  power  to  build  or  repair  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  thus  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states.  These  and  such  measures 
have  been  adopted  and  carried  out  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  government ;  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
has  been  disputed  by  verbal  theorists ;  but  the  acquiescence  in 
their  propriety  is  now  universal. 

§  880.  (2.)  The  means  and  instruments  by  which  traffic  and 
intercommunication  may  be  carried  jpi.  Under  this  head  are 
in(*luded  that  mass  of  statutes  which  collectively  are  known  as 
the  "  Registry  "  and  ^*  Navigation  "  laws.     The  policy  of  such 
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acts  IS  to  favor  American  shipbuilders  and  owners.  They  give 
the  entire  coasting  trade  to  American  bottoms;  they  proliibit 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  in  any  but  American  ships, 
except  the  vessel  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
the  goods  were  grown  or  manufactured,  or  which  contains 
their  usual  place  of  export.  To  compel  the  observance  of  this 
policy,  they  require  all  American  bottoms  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  be  registered  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
maker,  the  owners,  and  the  master  shall  distinctly  appear ; 
and  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  to  be  enrolled  and 
licensed.  They  forbid  any  vessel  to  enter  or  depart  from  our 
ports  without  official  papers  showing  its  nationality,  owner- 
ship, destination,  and  the  object  of  its  voyage, 

§  881.  Other  statutes,  passed  under  the  same  exercise  of 
legislative  power,  regulate  the  use  and  conduct  of  the  ships 
themselves ;  provide  for  the  safety  of  crew  and  passengers  by 
prescribing  rules  concerning  boilers,  engines,  medicines,  bulk, 
ventilation,  and  the  like ;  also  the  number  of  the  crew,  the 
form  and  nature  of  their  contract  of  hiring,  their  rights  as 
against  masters  and  owners ;  the  powers  of  officers,  etc.  The 
number  of  such  statutes  is  great,  and  their  particular  objects 
are  numerous.  Some  require  the  appointment  of  new  classes 
of  official  persons,  such  as  inspectors  of  steamboats,  etc.  No 
one  has,  as  yet,  questioned  the  authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  laws. 

§  382.  But  may  Congress,  under  the  general  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  states,  establish,  construct,  or  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  bridges,  roads,  canals,  or  railways  ? 
In  the  fii*st  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  the  commerce 
which  is  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  the  bridge,  railway,  or 
other  means  of  transit,  be  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
state.  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject ;  the  state 
authority  is  complete.  But  if  that  commerce  be  foreign  or 
\  inter-state,  I  think  the  power  in  the  national  legislature  exists. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  yet  know  the  scope  and  efficacy  of  our 
supreme  organic  law ;  fte  results  which  may  be  reached  by 
applying  the  general  principles  announced  by  the  tribunal  of 
fast    resort.      That    court   has   decided   that  Congress   may 
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maintain  a  bridge  erected  over  a  navigable  stream  running  be- 
tween several  states  ;  and  if  it  may  maintain,  it  may  also  cause 
to  be  erected.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Gilman  v*  Philadel- 
phia not  only  assumed,  but  plainly  declared,  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  provide  for  bridging  such  streams  as  the  Schuyl- 
kill, although  they  may  be  entirely  within  the  territory  of  a 
single  state,  since  they  are  navigable  from  the  ocean.  In- 
deed, Congress  has  several  times  exercised  this  authority  by 
authorizing  bridges  to  be  constructed  over  the  Mississippi 
River. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  railways  and  canals.  The  legislature  of  the  nation 
has  exei*ted  but  a  small  portion  of  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states.  It  may  well  be  that  the  vast 
and  increasing  importance  of  this  intercourse  and  traffic,  and 
the  evil  results  of  partial,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  antagonistic 
state  legislation,  will  convince  the  people  of  the  advantage  and 
even  necessity  of  rules  as  uniform  as  those  which  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  When  this  time  arrives  it  will  be  found 
that  Congress,  by  applying  the  principles  and  doctrines  al- 
ready settled,  has  ample  power  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  Conway  v.  Taylor's 
Lessee,^  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress  could  not 
establish  or  regulate  ferries. 

§  383.  (3.)  The  ivhjectrnuitter  of  Commerce.  Under  this 
head  would  properly  fall  all  regulations  touching  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  particular  articles  and  persons.  It  is 
true  that  Congress  has  done  little  under  this  branch  of  its 
authority,  except  in  its  revenue  laws,  which  have  a  double 
relation  to  commerce  and  to  taxation.  There  are  some  other 
illustrations  of  this  kind  of  regulation.  A  statute  is  in  exist- 
ence controlling  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  medicines  brought  from  abroad. 
Another  law  forbids  the  importation  of  immoral  books,  pict- 
m'es,  and  the  like. 

§  384.  (4.)  Statutes  relating  to  the  liabilities  of  ship  own- 
ers and  others  engaged  in  commerce,  either  declaring,  alter- 
^  1  Black,  608. 
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tng,  or  supplementing  the  rules  of  the  Gommcm  Law,  or 
general  Law  Merchant.  Congress  has  assumed  to  enact  laws 
of  this  description,  and  having  this  effect.  In  1851  it  passed 
a  statute  entitled,  ** An  act  to  limit  the  liabilitjr  of  shipowners,** 
etc.  This  act  provides  in  substance,  among  other  things,  that 
no  owners  of  vessels  shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  to  goods 
and  merchandise  caused  by  fire  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
the  commodities  are  laden,  unless  the  fire  were  caused  by  the 
design  or  neglect  of  the  owner  himself.  Provisions  of  the 
same  law  modify  the  liability  resulting  from  collisions  and 
other  negligent  or  wrongful  acts.  Here  is  a  plain  and  most 
material  change  in  the  rules  of  the  common  Ikw ;  for,  under 
that  law,  the  common  carrier  is  an  insurer  against  all  loss  and 
damage,  except  that  caused  by  the  act  God  or  of  the  public 
enemies. 

The  question  whether  this  statute  is  valid,  has  never  been 
directly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  it  has  been 
brought  before  that  tribunal  in  such  a  way  that  their-  silence 
was  as  emphatic  in  favor  of  the  validity  as  a  positive  and  for- 
mal judgment.  In  Moore  v.  American  Transportation  Com* 
pany,^  the  defendants  ran  a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  duly  enrolled 
and  licensed  as  a  coaster.  Moore  sued  them  for  the  loss  of 
goods  on  board  the  vessel  by  fire.  The  defence  was  based  on 
this  statute.  At  the  Common  Law  the  company  would 
plainly  have  been  liable.  The  statute  contains  a  proviso  that 
it  is  not  to  apply  to  the  ^^  internal  navigation  '*  of  the  country* 
The  only  question  discussed  and  decided  was,  whether  the 
navigation  of  the  great  lakes  was  inland  navigation.  The 
court  held  tliat  it  was  not,  and  that  the  company  was  firee 
firom  liability.  Even  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  who  dissented,  and 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  eager  to  scent  any  invalidity  in 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  who  would  so  much  limit  the  powers 
of  that  body,  placed  his  dissent  entii*ely  upon  the  ground  that 
the  great  lakes  do  constitute  a  part  of  the  ^^  inland  navigation  " 
of  the  country.  As  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute 
would  have  been  a  complete  answer  to  the  defence  set  up, 
and  as  neither  Bar  nor  Bench  suggested  its  invalidity,  we 

^  24  How.  1. 
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maj  safely  conclnde  that  no  tenable  objection  can  be  raised 
to  it. 

Alexander  Hamilton  maintained  that,  tinder  this  grant  of 
power,  Congress  may  pass  uniform  rules  respecting  marine 
insurances,  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  bottomry  bonds,  etc., 
which  he  urged  were  inseparable  concomitants  and  instm- 
ments  of  commerce.  I  can  see  no  answer  to  his  reasoning, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe 
the  liability  of  shipowners  as  common  carriers.  That  a  nni« 
form  s}r8tem  of  rules  governing  these  mercantile  contracts 
would  be  a  boon  to  those  engaged  in  business,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  POWER  TO  MAKE  RULES  FOR  NATURALIZATION. 

I  885.  Pursuing  the  order  of  the  separate  powers  enumer- 
ated in  Art.  I.  Sec.  VIII.,  we  are  next  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing grant:  "Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization." 

From  the  very  outset  of  our  present  government,  as  a  free, 
orderly,  well-regulated  Republic,  avoiding  both  the  iron  rule 
of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the  uncertainty  and  excesses 
of  an  unrestrained  democracy,  it  was  foreseen  that  an  exten- 
sive emigration  from  the  Old  World  would  in  all  probability 
take  place ;  although  the  wildest  hopes  of  its  founders  could 
not  have  anticipated  a  tithe  of  the  actual  steady  and  increas- 
ing flow  of  European  producers  to  our  shores,  filling  up  our 
cities,  and,  in  one  generation,  causing  the  vast  West  to  be 
turned  into  an  expanse  of  cultivated  farm-land. 

Prior  to  the  Constitution,  each  state  regulated  the  intro- 
duction and  naturalization  of  aliens,  according  to  its  own  no- 
tions of  policy ;  there  were  no  uniform  rules ;  there  being 
no  national  citizenship,  there  was  no  place  for  any  power  or 
eapacity  in  the  central  government  to  admit  poi'sons  to  that 
status. 

§  386.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  all  this  was 
dianged.     We  now  have  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and 
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it  is  proper  that  the  legislature  of  the  nation  should  prescribe 
the  methods  by  which  those  who  are  not  naturally  so,  — so  by 
birth,  —  may  be  clothed  with  tlie  qualities  and  capacities  of 
citizenship*  And,  moreover,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  these  modes  should  be  uniform,  —  the  same  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country ;  otherwise  one  state  or  region  might 
obtain  great  and  unfair  advantages  over  another  by  induce* 
ments  held  out  to  foreigners  in  easier  measures  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  shorter  times  of  probation. 

Naturalization  is,  in  fact,  tlie  conferring  the  status  of  citizen- 
ship upon  those  who  do  not  acquire  that  status  by  their  birth. 
According  to  the  Common  Law,  all  free  persons,  born  within 
the  limits  of  the  country,  are,  with  some  unimportant  excep- 
tions, citizens.  Immigrating  to  a  country,  and  residing  therein 
permanently,  did  not,  at  the  Common  Law,  destroy  the  inca- 
pacities of  alienage,  and  change  a  person  from  an  alien  into  a 
citizen.  Naturalization  alone  works  this  change  ;  it  makes  a 
person  ^^  natural " ;  leaves  him,  when  the  transformation  is 
wrought,  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  by  nature.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  the  Constitution  conferred  u])on  Congress 
the  authority  to  establish  rules  of  naturalization,  which  must, 
however,  be  unifonn. 

^  387.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  this 
power  is  absolutely  exclusive  in  the  United  States,  or  whether 
it  is  enjoyed  by  the  states  concurrently.  As  was  stated  in 
Section  IIL  of  this  chapter,  there  may  be  tliree  alternatives, 
and  these  exhaust  all  possible  cases.  (1.)  A  power  may  be 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress  by  the  very  terms  of  the  grant, 
BO  that  the  states  have  no  authority  to  pass  laws  touching  the 
subject-matter,  whether  Congress  has  acted  or  not ;  or  (2) 
the  i>ower  may  become  exclusive  by  Congress  acting  there- 
under ;  so  that  the  states  are  forbidden  to  legislate  after  Con- 
gress has  legislated  ;  although,  while  the  latter  body  continues 
silent,  the  states  may  respectively  act ;  or  (3)  the  power  may 
be  so  concurrent  that  the  states  may  exercise  it,  though  the 
national  legislature  has  also  proceeded  under  the  grant  made 
to  it  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  plain  that  the  power  in  question  falls  under  the  first  of 
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these  alternatives ;  that  it  is  exclusive  in  Congress ;  that 
states  can  pass  no  naturah'zation  laws  even  if  Congress  shoald 
fail  to  exercise  its  function.  The  nature  of  the  power  points 
to  this  conclusion ;  it  is  national  in  its  very  essence ;  it  is  a 
matter  with  which  the  states  can  have  no  concern ;  United 
States  citizenship  is  as  much  beyond  their  control  as  British  or 
French  citizenship. 

§  388.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  established 
this  doctrine  ;  and  the  people,  the  political  parties,  the  theor- 
ists, and  tlie  state  legislatures  have  so  far  acquiesced,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  or  even  question  the  construc- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  did  not  speak  in  so  national  a  man- 
ner. In  1792  the  case  of  Collet  v.  Collet^  was  decided, 
which  drew  in  question  the  citizenship  of  a  person  naturalized 
under  a  Pennsylvania  statute  passed  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  court  in  a  hasty  manner  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  power  to  naturalize  was  concun'ent ;  but 
they  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  law  was  enacted  during  the 
Confederation.  Subsequently  (1797),  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Villate,*  the  court  decided  this  same  Pennsylvania 
statute  to  be  obsolete  and  void,  and  a  person  naturalized  under 
it  not  a  citizen ;  but  they  did  not  consider  the  general  ques- 
tion whether  states  might  now  pass  such  laws.  In  Chirac 
V.  Chirac,^  it  was  finally  and  definitely  held  that  the  power  to 
naturalize  is  exclusively  in  Congress. 

§  389.  In  the  case  of  Houston  v.  Moore,*  Mr.  Justice  Story 
laid  down  general  rules  which  are  often  quoted,  but  which,  in 
fact,  afford  little  aid  in  determining  whether  a  particular  legis- 
lative power  be  exclusive  or  concurrent.  He  says :  "  It  is 
not  to  be  admitted  that  a  mere  grant  of  powers  in  affirmative 
terms  to  Congress,  does  per  se  transfer  an  exclusive  sover- 
eignty on  sucli  subjects  to  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  that  instrument  necessarily  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers  so  granted  are  never  exclu- 
sive of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  states,  unless  (1)  where 

1  2  Dall.  294.  «  Ibid.  870. 

•  2  Wheat.  259.  *  6  Ibid.  49. 
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tibe  Constitution  has  expressly  in  terms  given  an  exclusive 
power  to  Congress ;  or  (2)  where  the  exercise  of  a  like  jjowef 
is  prohibited  to  the  states ;  or  (8)  where  thei-e  is  a  direct  re- 
pugnancy or  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  states. 
The  example  of  the  first  eiass  is  to  be  found  in  the  excIusiifV 
legislation  delegated  to  Congress  orer  plaees  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall 
be,  for  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  etc. ;  of  the  second  class,  the 
prohibition  of  a  state  to  eoip  money,  or  emit  Ulls  of  ci^dit ;  of 
the  third  class,  as  this  court  has  already  held,  the  power  to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  the  delegation 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  In  the  great  case  of 
Ogden  v.  Saunders,^  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  remarks:  "Our 
foreign  intercourse  being  exclusively  committed  to  the  general 
government,  it  is  peculiarly  their  province  to  determine  who 
are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  American  citizens  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Grovernment.'' 

§  890.  While  it  is  settled,  then,  upon  principle,  authority, 
and  continuous  practice,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  authority  to  make  rules  for  naturalization, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  states  are  deprived  of  all 
jurisdiction  to  legislate  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of 
aliens.  They  may  permit  or  forbid  persons  of  alien  birth  to 
■  hold,  acquire,  or  transmit  property ;  to  vote  at  state  or  na- 
tional elections,  etc.  These  capacities  do  not  belong  to  United 
States  citizenship  as  such.  Congress  would  transgress  its 
powers  were  it  to  assume  to  make  rules  upon  these  subjects. 
Citizenship  of  the  United  States  implies  and  carries  with  it 
protection  at  home  and  abroad,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  power  to  pass  rules  for  naturalization  has  been  ex- 
erted by  Congress  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence 
but  of  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the  several  statutes  from 
time  to  time  passed  by  that  body,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
speak. 

»  12  Wheat  277- 
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SECTION  y. 

TBB  FOWBB  TO  XNACT  BAMKRITPT  LAVS. 

§  391.  The  next  grant  of  power  is  made  in  the  following 
language :  ^^  Congi*ess  shall  have  power  to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States." 

In  considering  this  subject  there  are,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  two  general  questions  to  be  examined,  namely  :  (1.) 
The  nature  of  the  power,  or,  how  far,  if  at  all,  may  the  sev- 
eral states  exercise  it ;  and  (2)  its  extent,  or  what  laws  may 
Congress  pass  by  virtue  thereof. 

I.  The  Nature  of  fftf  Power  ;  u  it  exchmvely  in  Congress^  or  hM 
dko  hy  the  Staieef 

§  392.  The  question  thus  proposed  has  been  so  unmistak- 
ably answered  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  decisions  of 
that  tribunal  have  stood  so  unquestioned  by  the  partisans  of 
every  theory  of  constitutional  interpretation  ;  and  the  practice 
of  the  states  in  accordance  with  these  judgments  has  been  so 
uniform,  that  I  only  need  refer  to  the  cases  in  which  th^  rule 
is  established,  without  entering  into  any  extended  statement 
of  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  first  and  leading  case  was  Sturges  r.  Crowningshield  * 
(1819).  This  case  drew  in  question  an  act  of  the  New  York 
legislature  passed  in  1811,  which  had  the  eiiect,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  discharge  a  debtor  from  his  debts.  The 
contention  was,  that  this  statute  violated  the  Constitution  in 
two  particulars  :  (1)  because  a  state  has  no  power  to  pass  bank- 
rupt laws ;  and  (2)  because  it  impaired  the  oblicration  of  con- 
tracts. The  court  passed  upon  both  these  objections ;  but  we 
have  now  occasion  to  refer  only  to  the  first.  It  appeared  that 
there  was*  no  bankrupt  law  of  Congress  in  operation,  although 
at  a  former  time  there  had  been  such  a  statute  in  existence. 
C.  J.  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion,  in  which  he  said :  ' 
**  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  counsel  fi)r  the  i)laintiff  is 
1  4  Wheat.  122.  «  Ibid.  \93. 
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undoiibtcdly  correct.  Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a  power 
is  granted  to  Congress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power,  requii*e  that 
it  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is 
as  completely  taken  from  the  state  legislatures  as  if  they  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  act  upon  it.  Is  the  power  to  estab- 
lish uniform  laws  on  the  subject  pf  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States  of  this  description  ?  "  The  Chief  Justice 
then  proceeded  to  answer  this  question,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  states  may  enact  such  laws,  provided  there  be  no 
existing  national  legislation  on  the  same  subject.  He  then 
proceeded  :  ^  *^  It  has  been  said  that  Congress  has  exercised  this 
power ;  and  by  doing  so  has  extinguished  the  power  of  the 
states,  which  cannot  be  revived  by  repealing  the  law  of  Con- 
gress. We  do  not  think  so.  If  the  right  of  the  states  to  pass 
a  bankrupt  law  is  not  taken  away  by  the  mere  grant  of  that 
power  to  Congress,  it  cannot  be  extinguished ;  it  can  only  be 
suspended  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  bankrupt  law.  The 
repeal  of  that  law  cannot,  it  is  true,  confer  that  power  upon 
the  states  ;  but  it  removes  a  disability  to  its  exercise  which 
was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress.'*  From  this  opinion 
there  was  no  dissent. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Ogden  v,  Saunders,'  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Sturgcs  v.  Crowningshield  was  reaffirmed,  and  may 
now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  points  fully  established  in 
our  public  law.  The  construction  given  to  the  power  over 
bankruptcies,  is  identical  with  that  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  These  two  cases  were  remarkable  for  the  learning 
and  ability  displayed  upon  the  question  how  far  state  bankrupt 
and  insolvent  laws  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  are 
thercfoiX3  obnoxious  to  a  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
They  will  be  referred  to  again  in  that  connection. 

n.  Hie  Extent  of  Ute  Power;  or  what  Laws  may  Cfongress  pass  ly 
Virtue  thereof  i 

§  393.  It  should  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  Constitution 
employs  geneml  and  somewhat  peculiar  language.     It  does 

1  4  Wheat.  196.  »  12  Ibid.  213. 
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not  simply  say  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  uniform 
bankrupt  laws ;  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  uniform  laws  an 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies.  What  are  bankruptcies  witliin  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  are 
met,  as  at  almost  every  other  point,  by  the  two  schools  of  in- 
terpreters ;  the  one  giving  a  full,  liberal,  and  comprehensive 
meaning  to  language ;  the  other  confining  it  to  a  strict  and 
technical  sense,  construing  the  written  organic  law  as  though 
it  were  nn  ordinary  statute,  and  thus  limiting  on  all  sides  the 
power  of  the  general  government.  The  former  system  of  in- 
terpretation has  prevailed  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances ; 
and  the  functions  of  Congress  are  held  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  no  opportunity  has  yet  occurred  for  this  question  to  be 
fairly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
although  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  many  or  most  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges,  and  by  several  of  the  state  tribunals, 
with  a  general  uniformity  of  result  We  must  be  content, 
therefore,  to  rest  our  conclusions  upon  the  decisions  of  these 
somewhat  inferior  courts,  and  upon  the  practice  of  the  legis-> 
lature.  Those  conclusions  are,  however,  abundantly  fortified 
by  the  general  maxims  and  principles  of  construction  adopted 
and  applied  by  the  supreme  constitutional  tribunal  in  giving 
effect  to  other  grants  of  power. 

§  394.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  meaning  of  **  bankrupt," 
"bankruptcies,*'  and  "bankrupt  laws,"  and  may  be  shortly 
stated  thus  :  Do  "  bankrupt,"  "  bankruptcies,"  and  ♦♦  bank- 
rupt laws,"  as  mentirned  or  implied  in  the  Constitution,  refer 
to  and  include  the  cases  of  all  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay 
their  debts  in  full,  and  of  all  laws  which  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  effects  of  such  persons  among  their  crcditors  ; 
or  are  these  terms  restricted  to  those  persons  who  were  tech- 
nically known  as  "  bankrupts,"  and  to  those  laws  technically 
described  as  "  bankrupt  laws,"  in  the  statutory  legislation  of 
England,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  If  we  go  to  dictionaries 
and  to  general  literature,  we  shall  find  that  the  words  "  bank- 
rupt ''  and  "  bankruptcy,"  in  their  ordinary  acceptance,  apply 
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to  all  peraons  who  are  unable  to  paj  their  debts  in  fully  and 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  synonymous  with  ^*  insolvent '' 
and  "insolvency/*  If  we  go^to  the  English  statutes  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  several  generations,  and  which, 
with  some  modifications,  were  in  force  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  we  shall  find  that  the  word  "  bankrupt "  was 
legally  defined  by  this  ancient  legislation  to  mean  only  a  mer- 
chant or  trader  who  had  committed  some  fraudulent  or  quasi- 
fraudulent  act  in  his  business ;  and  the  word  "  bankruptcy  '* 
to  mean  only  the  fi-audulent  or  quasi-fraudulent  act  thus  done 
by  the  merchant  or  trader ;  and  "  bankrupt  laws  *'  to  have 
been  only  those  statutes  whicli  enabled  the  creditors  to  pro* 
ceed  against  such  merchant  or  trader,  divest  him  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  distribute  the  same  ratably  in  part  payment  of  his 
debts. 

^  895.  Which  of  these  significations  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  used  or  implied  in  the  Constitution  ?  "  Bankrupt  ^ 
either  means  an  insolvent  or  failing  debtor,  —  a  person  unable 
to  pay  his  debts  in*  full ;  and  "  bankruptcies  '*  describes  the 
act  and  condition  of  insolvency,  and  the  proceedings  which 
may  be  had  thereon ;  and  "  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cies '*  include  all  legislation  relating  to  such  insolvent  persons, 
and  to  the  proceedings  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency ;  or 
these  terms  are  restricted  to  their  technical  sense  in  the  ancient 
English  statutes  referred  to ;  there  would  seem  to  be  no  mid- 
dle ground.  The  substantial  provisions  of  those  statutes  were 
as  &II0W8 :  When  a  merchant  or  trader  was  guilty  of  some 
specified  act,  which  was  fraudulent  or  quasi-fraudulent  in  its 
nature,  his  creditors  might  interfere,  procure  him  to  be  de- 
clared a  bankrupt,  his  property  to  be  transferred  to  trustees, 
and  by  them  distributed  in  part  satisfaction  of  his  debts. 
When  this  was  done,  he  might  be  discharged  from  all  further 
liability ;  or  might  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  as  the  judge 
should  think  proper  from  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  ancient  English  statutes  did  not  ap- 
ply to  farmers,  mechanics,  lawyers,  and  other  large  classes  of 
persons,  but  only  to  merchants  and  traders ;  also,  that  no  op- 
portunity was  given  for  a  failing  debtor  to  proceed  voluntarily 
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and  obtain  a  diacliarge  from  kts  debts,  but  the  inkiatiye  must 
be  made  by  his  creditors,  and  all  tiie  step»  were  in  invitwm^  as 
h  were,  hostile  to  the  debtor.  It  is  trtie  that  the  English  sys- 
tem lias  since  been  greatly  dianged  in  both  these  respects ; 
but  such  had  been  its  character  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
such,  with  some  modifications,  w»  its  oondition  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

^  396.  A  certain  school  of  interpreters  have  urged  that,  when 
the  framera  of  our  organic  law  employed  a  wofd  to  which  the 
English  law  liad  given  a  definite  and  technical  meaning,  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  using  the  term  in-  that  sense  alone,  and  that 
the  powers  conferred  are  to  be  restricted  to  such  as  flow  from 
this  special  signification  of  the  language.  They  apply  the  rule 
of  interpretation  thua  stated,  to  the  clause  relating  to  bankrupt- 
cies, to  that  conferring  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  to  many 
othei^s.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  partial  truth  of  this 
principle.  All  interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  judicial  or 
legislative,  are  agreed,  that  the  technical,  legal  terms  used  in 
diose  provisions  which  define  and  guard  the  general  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen,  are  to  be  read  and  enforced  in  the  sense 
given  to  them  by  the  common  or  statutory  law  of  England, 
and  which  was  fiimiliar  to  our  fore&thers.  Among  such  terms 
may  be  mentioned  "  trial  by  jury,"  "  due  process  of  law," 
•*  treason,"  **  habea»  corpus^''  **  bills  of  attainder,"  "  ex  po9t 
facto  laws,"  "  pardon,"  and  many  others.  But  to  extend  this 
rule  of  construction  to  all  grants  of  legislative,  judicial,  or  ex* 
ecntive  power,  would  be  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  people, 
(o  dwarf  all  development  and  growth,  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  government,. and  prevent  any  adaptation  of  measures  to 
changing  circumstances ;  in  short,  to  arrest  all  progress  and 
petrify  the  nation  in  the  form  and  condition  which  existed 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed. 

§  397.  The  restricted  meaning  of  the  provision  under  exam* 
ination  has  not  been  adopted  either  by  Congress  or  by  the 
judiciary.  ^^  Bankrupts "  deseribe  and  include  all  insolvent 
debtors  ;  and  ^*  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  "  are  those 
who^  principsd  object  it  to  distribute  the  estates  of  snch  in-^ 
solvents  ratably  among  tfaeir  cpeditors^     Congress  has  fuU 
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power  to  pass  such  laws,  subject  to  the  single  condition  that 
they  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  legislation  shall  apply  to  all  failing  debtors,  or  be  confined 
to  certain  classes,  such  as  merchants  and  traders ;  wliether  it 
shall  release  the  debtor  from  furtlier  liability  or  not ;  whetlier 
it  shall  provide  for  a  voluntary  proceeding  on  his  part,  or  only 
permit  steps  to  be  taken  against  him  ;  whether  it  shall  affect 
past  indebtedness,  or  be  restricted  to  such  as  shall  be  incurred 
in  future  ;  —  all  these  are  mere  matters  of  policy,  to  be  adopt- 
ed or  rejected  by  Congress  according  to  its  views  of  expediency  ; 
they  are  not  at  all  involved  in  the  definition  or  extent  of  its 
power ;  none  of  them  are  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
its  jurisdiction. 

§  398.  In  the  year  1841,  Congress  passed  a  general  bank- 
rupt law  which  contained  two  separate  systems.  One,  the 
compulsory,  permitted  creditors  to  proceed  against  their  failing 
debtors  under  certain  specified  circumstances,  to  procure  them 
to  be  declared  bankrupts,  and  their  assets  distributed  pro  rata. 
The  other,  the  voluntary,  provided  means  for  failing  debtors 
themselves,  on  their  own  motion,  against  the  consent  of  credit- 
ora,  to  be  declared  bankrupts,  to  have  their  estates  ratably  dis- 
tributed, and  themselves  discharged  from  all  further  liability  in 
respect  to  the  claims  against  them.  This  voluntary  system  was 
not  limited  to  merchants  and  traders,  but  extended  to  all  debt- 
ors, except  those  who  had  been  clothed  with  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity ;  nor  was  its  operation  restricted  to  debts  incurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  applied  to  all  those  con- 
tracted prior  thereto.  The  statute  gave  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  United  States  District  Courts  to  hear  and  determine 
applications  made  by  or  against  the  insolvent,  and  allowed  an 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  circuit  judges,  but  did  not  provide  for 
any  further  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  present  bank* 
rupt  law,  passed  in  the  year  1867,  resembles,  in  many  of  its 
general  features,  that  of  1841,  but  differs  greatly  from  the 
former  legislation  in  matters  of  detail. 

§  399.  A  vast  number  of  cases  arose  under  the  act  of  1841, 
and  were  passed  upon  by  the  district  and  circuit  judges  of  the 
United  States.     Objections  were  made  to  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  insolvent,  and  not 
a  bankrupt  law ;  that  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts  bj 
discharging  debts  already  existing ;  in  short,  that  Congress,  in 
its  passage,  had  transcended  their  powers.  The  same  questions 
also  came  before  several  of  the  state  courts  which  were  called 
upon,  in  private  suits  between  creditor  and  debtor,  to  decide 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  set  up  as  a 
defence  by  the  latter.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  law 
was  generally  sustained  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  to  cite  a  single  case  from  each  of  these  classes ;  and 
I  iliake  the  selection,  because  in  each  the  whole  matter  was 
very  carefully  and  elaborately  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
respective  courts. 

§  400.  The  case  of  In  re  Klein  ^  arose  in  a  United  States 
circuit  court,  and  was  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Catron.  In 
the  course  of  his  opinion  he  says :  ^  "  The  ideas  attached  to 
the  word  "  bankruptcies  "  in  this  connection  are  numerous 
and  complicated ;  they  form  a  subject  of  extensive  and  com- 
plicated legislation ;  of  this  subject  Congress  has  general  juris- 
diction ;  and  the  true  inquiry  is,  to  what  limits  is  that  juris- 
diction restricted  ?  I  hold  it  extends  to  all  cases  where  the 
law  causes  to  be  distributed  the  property  of  the  debtor  among 
his  creditors  ;  this  is  its  least  limit.  Its  greatest  is  a  discharge 
of  the  debtor  from  his  contracts.  And  all  intermediate  legis- 
lation, affecting  substance  and  form,  but  tending  to  further 
dio  great  end  of  the  subject,  —  distribution  and  discharge 
are  in  the  competence  and  discretion  of  Congress.  With  the 
policy  of  the  law,  letting  in  all  classes,  others  as  well  as  trad- 
ers, and  permitting  the  bankrupt  to  come  in  voluntarily  and 
be  discharged  without  the  consent  of  his  creditors,  the  courts 
have  no  concern  ;  it  belongs  to  the  law-makers." 

§  401.  The  same  point  was  presented  and  similarly  decided 
in  Kunzler  v.  Kohaus,'  and  Sackett  v.  Andross.*  In  these 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  most  elaborately  con- 
sidered the  whole  subject,  and,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous 
and  somewhat  peremptory  dissent  from  Mr.  Justice  Bronson, 

1  1  How.  277,  in  noOs.  *  Ibid.  280. 

•  5  HiU,  817.  «  Ibid.  827. 
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held  that  ^^  bankruptcies  "  apply  to  all  persons  unable  to  pay 
their  debts ;  that  the  power  of  .Congress  is  npt  restrained  to 
any  particular  mode  of  discharge,  whether  voluntary. or  invol- 
untary ;  and  that  the  power  exists  to  relieve  the  insolvent 
from  debts  antecedent  as  well  .as  those  subsequent  to  tlie  «tat^ 
ute.  There  is  no  direct  restriction  upon  Jthe  pow^r  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and 
it  was  considered  that  the  general  grant  of  .powqr  to  pa3s  Jaws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies*  eec  vi  termini^  includes  prior  ^ 
well  as  subsequent  liabilities  within  its  purview.  The  prohibi- 
tion upon  Congress  from  passing  eic  ,po9t  facto  laws,  refecs,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  to  criminal  ofiences  omlyi* 

§  402.  From  the  foregoing  statement  and  analysis,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  settled  by  judicial  decision  and  legialative  i>rac- 
tice,  that  Congress  has  full  authority  to  pass  all  laws  relating 
to  the  distribution  ofrthe  eatates,  and  discharge  of  the  liabilities, 
of  failing  debtors,  whether  we  technically  call  such  laws 
*'  bankrupt  "  or  **  insolvent  '* ;  that  it  way  provide  for  the 
compulsory  seizure  and  distribution  of  .the  assets  at  the  in- 
stance of  creditors,  or  tlie  voluntary  proceeding  at  the  suit  of 
the  debtor ;  that  the  discharge  may  be  made  operative  upon 
debts  contracted  prior  its  well  as  subsequent  to  tlie  passage  of 
the  statute;  that  all  matters  of  detail,- such  as  whether  the 
operation  of  the.  laws  shall  extend  to  .all  insolvents,  or  be  con- 
fined to  particular  and  designated  classej^,  are  mere  questions 
of  policy,  to.be  settled  by  Congress,  and<  not  questions  of  legis- 
lative jurisdiction,  to  be  deteunJAed  by  courts.  And  Iraee  ao 
reason  why  Congress  may  not  incorporate  provisions .  lookiis^ 
.to  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  or  extravagant  debtocS)  by 
withholding  the  discbarge  for  .a  time,  or  even  by  io^prisoning 
the  person  in  case  where  this  ^severity  is  warranted  ,by  the 
circumstances. 

§  4Q3.  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  departing  some- 
what from  my  general  plan,  and  addlijig  a  remark  upon  the 
policy  of  legislation  under  the  grant  of  power  so  di^^etly 
conferred,  and  the  expediency  of  a  xiational  system  <of  Jbank- 

1  Sec  also  McCormick  v,  Pickering,  4.ComAt.  276  ;  .Tboivppon  v.  Al- 
ger, 12  Met.. 428. 
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f  uptcjr.  ^  p^LSfi  by  the  consideration  of  the  relief  it  will  afford 
Jfco  .thoiisands  of  debtors  bopelessly  insolvent,  apd  the  fresh  ioi- 
petus  it  will  give  to  business  ;  because  this  topic  belongs  more 
.especially  to  the  .political  and  social  economist.  There  are 
other  reasons  which  seem  to  me  unanswerable,  which  apply  to 
all  tidies,  and  sho^yr  that  such  fi  syste^p  should  he  a  permanent 
4)art  of  the  national  legislatiop. 

§  404.  The  great  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  now 
parses  beyond  the  lii]iits  of  any  one  state ;  it  is  in  a  meas- 
.ujre  ii>temational ;  the  creditor  resides  in  o|ie  state,  under 
qme  municipal  l^aw,  t^e  d.ebto;:  in  a  differej^t  commonwealth 
.wj^c^  ;s  governed  by  another  local  code.  Th.e  diversities 
among  the  state  laws  which  regulate  the  collection  of  debts 
jand  the  aettlement  of  the  (^states  of  insolvents,  whether  fi-aud- 
i^lent  or  simply  unfortunate,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
atates  themselves.  .In  some,  preferential  assignments  are  per- 
mitted, in  othejTS  forbidden  ;  in  some,  long  .^tays  upon  execu- 
tion are  allowed ;  in  some,  ^an  insolvent  may  be  discharged 
frqm  liability  with  the  consent  of  a  definite  portion  of  the 
creditors;  in  others,  without,  the  consent  pf  any ;  in  pthers 
,8till,  not  witlioqt  the  consent  of  all.  Added  to  this  discrepancy, 
it  ;s  firmly  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  pf  the  United  States, 
that  an  i^olvent's  discharge  ynder  .a  state  law  has  no  extra- 
territoijal  effect;  that  it  is  not  in  the  lea^t  binding  upon  a 
.creiditor  .residing  in  ^aApthe;*  com^monwealth  who  has  not  as- 
sented to  it,  althoiagh  he  may  haye  been  notified  of  the  pro- 
ceeding an^l  ma4e,a.party  the.reto. 

§  4.05.  Jt  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that  any  benefit 
.aj<ises-&QiTi  this jpanfusipn, and  contradiction  ;  that,  the  rights  of 
either  creditor  or  debtor  are  subserved  thereby.  Among  ab- 
0olute}y  infdjQpe^d^Qt  and  sovereign  nations,  there  wi^l,  of 
course,  be  ^ore  or  ^ess  diversity  of  municipal  laws ;  and  per- 
Spps.eiXgi^ed  in Jpffign  trade. and  commerce. must  necessarily 
.be  put  to,  some 'inconvenience.  But  even  among  independent 
natj[9ns.the  teiKlency.pf.the  present  age  is  to  assimilate  their 
.9yste^ns,pf  cpmmei:cial.jBtnd.n^ercaptile  law.  Among  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union^  (his  diversity,  f\nd  its  accompanying 
inconvenience,  nj^ed  not  ^xist.    The  Cpnstituti9n  cpnfers  upon 
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Congress  full  power  virtually  to  ordain  one  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country.  The  "  uniformity  "  permitted 
by  the  organic  law  would  render  a  discharge  in  one  state  bind- 
ing in  all  others ;  would  establish  the  same  acts  and  defaults 
of  the  debtor  as  occasions  for  bankrupt  proceedings  in  every 
section  ;  would  abolish  the  iniquitous  privilege  of  making  pref- 
erential assignments ;  would  enable  the  merchant  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  who  sells  on  credit  to  a  trader  in  Illinois 
or  Kentucky,  to  feel  certain  that  when  the  time  for  payment 
should  arrive,  his  debtor  would  not  have  failed  and  placed 
his  assets  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  deceived  and 
exasperated  creditor. 

§  406.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  legislation  will  oust 
the  states  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  render  much  of  their  law 
inoperative,  I  answer,  in  this  very  effect  consists  the  great 
benefit  of  a  national  system  of  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  measures  of  Con- 
gress will  interfere  with  any  rights  and  functions  reserved  to 
the  states ;  for  the  grant  of  power  to  establish  bankrupt  laws 
is  as  express  and  as  comprehensive  as  that  to  regulate  com- 
merce. All  the  reasons  which  led  the  convention  and  the 
people  to  confer  upon  Congress  a  supreme  authority  over 
foreign  and  inter-state  commerce,  all  the  arguments  which 
ohow  that  the  regulations  of  that  commerce  should  be  uni- 
form, and  must,  therefore,  be  within  the  authority  of  the 
national  legislature,  are  as  strong  and  convincing  when  applied 
to  the  subject  of  bankruptcies.  Indeed,  both  these  grants  of 
power  form  but  parts  of  a  general  scheme  by  which  uniformity 
in  the  laws  which  govern  trade  and  finance  throughout  the 
country  may  be  made  possible  ;  neither  was  intended  to  stand 
by  itself,  but  to  be  exercised  in  connection  with  all  the  others. 
This  uniformity  was  to  be  attained  by  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  and  establish  laws  respecting 
bankruptcies,  which  would  become  exclusive  by  its  exercise  ; 
by  enabling  it,  and  forbidding  the  states,  to  coin  money ;  by 
inhibiting  the  states  from  laying  duties  on  imports,  and  requir- 
ing those  laid  by  Congress  to  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Onion  ;  and  finally,  by  cutting  off  the  power  of  the  states  to 
emit  bills  of  credit,  and  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  Congress  has  executed  to  their  full  extent  some 
of  these  powers  ;  others  it  has  exercised  partially ;  it  is  only 
by  giving  complete  effect  to  all,  that  the  original  idea  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  completely  carried  out. 

§  407.  I  am  confident  that  a  comprehensive  and  careful 
system  of  bankrupt  laws  will  do  more  to  put  the  trade  of  the 
country  upon  a  firm  basis,  to  abolish  untoward  and  hazardous 
speculation,  to  remove  the  opportunities  and  inducements  for 
fraud,  than  any  other  species  of  legislation  directly  affecting 
the  business  relations  of  the  people.  Make  the  statute  pro- 
spective only,  if  necessary ;  leave  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  hopeless  debtors  still  weighed  down  by  the  load  of 
their  insolvency,  still  subject  to  the  demands  of  their  creditors, 
if  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  society  are  too  strongly  op- 
posed to  a  tdbvla  rasa;  but  not  one  argument  worthy  the 
name  can  be  brought  against  the  adoption  of  a  thorough  and 
stringent  system  that  shall  apply  to  all  Aiture  liabilities  and 
transactions. 

SECTION  VI. 

m 
THE  POWER  TO  COIN  MONET. 

§  408.  Section  VIII.  of  Article  I.  proceeds  as  follows  in 
the  enumeration  of  specific  powers :  ^^  Congress  shall  have 
power  •  •  •  •  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures."  In  this  connection  should  be  read  a  part  of  Sec^ 
tion  X.  §  1,  "  No  state  shall  coin  money?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  grants  and  restric- 
tions. The  whole  subject  of  coining  money  and  regulating 
its  value  is  placed  in  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress.  The 
reason  for  this  disposition  of  legislative  functions  is  apparent. 
If  the  great  elements  of  finance  and  trade  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  national, authority,  with  the  design  that  the  reg- 
ulations governing  tliem  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  medium  of 
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excliange — ^^the  current  coin — ^shoulcl  be  solely  in  tnfe  hands 
of  the  general  government.  If  the  several'  states  might  als(5 
issue  coin,  fix  its  standard  of  purity,  a^^d  determine  its  value, 
all  uniformity  in  exclianges,  in  prices,  in  the  values  of  com- 
modities, would  at  once  be  lost,  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  thrown  into  hopeless  derangement.  We  arc 
familiar  with  the  evil  results  flowing  from  the  various  state 
banking  systems,  from  a  local  currency  possessing  different  de- 
grees of  credit,  even  when  there  is  ai'  common  standard  exist- 
ing in  the  national  coin.  But  i^.this  standard  should  also  be 
lost,  the  evils  springing  from  the  conflicting  local  systems 
would  be  incfx3ased  iri  a  tenfold  degree. 

§  409.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  question  requiring  judicial 
decision,  or  even  involving  a  conflict  of  interpretation,  has 
ever  arisen  upon  these  grants  of  power ;  the  language  of  th^ 
Constitution  iis  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  authority 
of  Congress  to  issue  treasury  notes  and  make  then)  legal  ten- 
der, was  not  rested  upon  their  exclusive  right  to  coin  money ; 
if  it  had  been,  the  foundation  would'  have  faileA  at  the  slightest 
pressure.  No  amount  of  reasoning  could  show  that  executing 
a  promissory  note,  and  ordering  it  to  be  taken  in  payment  of 
public  and  private  debts,  i^a  species  of  coining  money. 

(  410.  While  the  power  to  coin  mon^y  and  regulate  its 
value  was  thus  given  exclusively  to  Congress,  the  power  to 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  was  len;  in  the  ha^ds 
of  the  states  as  well  as  of  the  general  government.  As  long 
as  this  power  remains  dormant  in  the  national  legislature,  the 
local  commonwealths  may  fully  exercise  it.  Although  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  is  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  trade,  business,  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, and  although  uniformity  in  this  standard  throughout  the 
Union  is  demanded  by  considerations  of  expediency,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  uniformity  is  by  no  means  as  essential  as  a 
common  standard  of  coined  money.  Without  the  latter,  busi- 
ness would  be  interrupted,  and  in  great  measure  destroyed ; 
without  the  former,  some  inconveniences  have  been  and  are 
felt. 

Thus  far  Congress  has  not  assumed  to  fix;  ifi  any  aiithori^ 
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teti^e  manner,  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  the 
legislation  of  the  fttatefl  has  not  been  interfered  with*  Even 
imder  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  advocates  of  the 
decimal  system,  the  utmost  that  has  been  done  is  the  passage 
of  a  pennissiye  statute.  Should  the  national  legislature,  how- 
ever, change  its  policy,  and  fix  a  stanxiard  for  the  whcde 
cxmntiy,  all  inconsistent  state  legislation  woukL  be  a  nullity. 


SECTION   YTL 

THE  POWER  OYER  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

§411.  This  power  is  granted  in  the  following  language: 
^'  Congress  shdl  have  power  ....  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads.**  No  otlier  constitutional  grant  seems  to  be 
clothed  in  words  which  so  poorly  express  its  object,  or  so  feebly 
indicate  the  particular  measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  carry 
out  its  design.  To  esftablish  post*office8  and  post^roads,  is  the 
form  of  the  grant ;  to  create  and  regulate  the  entire  postal  sys- 
tettt  of  the  country  is  the  evident  intent.  Congress  has  uniform^ 
fy  recognized  and  acted  upon  this  substantial  meaning,  rather 
than  upon  the  mere  form.  Under  this  clause  the  whole  postal 
department  has  been  organized,  with  its  vast  retinue  of  officers, 
from  its  head,  who  is  a  cabinet  member,  down  to  the  humblest 
postmaster.  Among  the  measures  adopted  and  universally 
acquiesced  in  as  contained  within  the  general  language,  may 
he  mefitioned,  the  selection  of  to^nis  and  other  places  in  which 
offices  shall  be  situated  and  mails  received  and  delivered ;  the 
establishment  of  post-offices  in  those  towns,  including  often  the 
purchase,  or  erection,  as  well  as  the  hiring,  of  edifices ;  the 
deiignating  of  routes  over  which  mails  shall  be  carried ;  the 
entering  into  Contracts  with  parties  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  J  the  purchase  of  bags  for  holding  and  carrying  the  mail 
matter ;  the  orgatrizing  a  system  for  collecting  and  delivering 
letters  in  cities  and  large  towns ;  the  fixing  rates  of  postage ;  the 
manufacture  of  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes.  These  are  some 
6f  the  particular  meastires  which  have  been  considered  by  the 
legislature  as  fairly  coming  within  a  power  to  establish  post- 
aa 
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offices  and  post-roads.  No  doubt  can  reasonably  exist  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  legislative  construction ;  although  the 
judiciary  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  upon  the 
extent  of  the  authority  which  may  be  exercised  by  Congress. 

§  412.  In  times  preceding  our  own,  this  grant  of  power  gave 
rise  to  a  very  acrimonious  political  discussion,  which  somewhat 
divided  parties,  but  which  never  came  before  the  courts  for 
discussion.  The  dispute  arose  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ^^  establish  post-roads."  One  party  contended  that 
Congress  could  only  point  out  existing  highways  as  routes 
over  which  the  mail  should  be  carried ;  the  other  claimed  that 
the  national  legislature  might  not  only  take  advantage  of  roads 
already  in  existence,  but  might  construct  others  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary.  Congress  did,  however,  in  some  instances, 
act  under  the  more  enlarged  view ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
many  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  their  invalidity,  involve  a  far  more  violent  strain 
upon  the  language,  than  the  single  one  of  constructing  or 
causing  to  be  constructed,  a  post-road.  In  later  times,  the 
dispute  lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  the  contest  finally 
ceased ;  as  private  enterprise  so  completely  occupied  tlie  field 
in  building  highways  for  travel  and  transport,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  general  government  to  act.  But  the  ques- 
tion which  for  awhile  was  m  abeyance,  has  arisen  again  in  our 
own  time,  under  new  circumstances,  and  a  new  form.  Congress 
has  been  called  upon,  and  has  responded  to  that  call,  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  great  lines  of  railway,  so  great,  demanding 
80  immense  an  outlay,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
capital.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Pacific  Railway.  The 
power  of  the  legislature  to  assist  these  enterprises  has  been 
partly  rested  upon  the  authority  given  them  to  establish  post- 
roads.  The  whole  subject  is,  as  yet,  confined  to  the  legisla- 
tive department ;  it  has  never  passed  into  the  domain  of  the 
courts.  It  is  probable  that,  like  so  many  other  matters  once 
doubtful  and  disputed,  this  class  of  measures  will  be  quietly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  general 
welfare ;  and  that  the  legislators  and  judges  will  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  that  great  constituency  which,  after  all,  im- 
poses its  decisions  upon  each  department  of  the  government. 
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It  never  has  been  doubted  that  the  power  over  the  postal 
system  is  exclusively  within  the  control  of  Congress. 

§  412  a.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  mails  was  much 
discussed  in  the  late  interesting  case  of  £x  parte  Jackson,^ 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  it  included  the  regulation  of 
the  entire  postal  service  of  the  country,  and  that  the  right 
to  determine  what  might  be  carried  in  the  mails  necessarily 
implied  the  power  to  decide  what  might  not  be ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  canning  of  lot- 
tery circulars  in  the  mails  was  constitutional.  The  case  is 
valuable  as  containing  the  only  exhaustive  judicial  discus- 
sion of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  So  the  U.  S.  Rev. 
Sts.  §  8893,  as  amended  by  19  U.  S.  St.  90,  forbidding 
the  deposit  in  the  mail  of  any  obscene  matter  is  constitu- 
tional.^ 


SECTION  vm. 

THB    POWER    TO    CRBATB  AND    BESTOW  PATENT    RIGHTS  AND    COPY- 
RIGHTS. 

(  418.  The  next  legislative  power  is  given  in  these  words : 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  particu- 
lar grant ;  and  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  do  not  call 
for  any  explanation  of  the  legislation  thereunder.  The  power 
seems  to  have  been  tacitly  assumed  as  exclusive.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  full  and  minute  patent  and  copyright  laws  of  Con- 
gress have  completely  covered  the  ground  and  ousted  the  states 
of  any  jurisdiction  which,  perhaps,  they  otherwise  might  have 
had.  The  measures  which  may  be  adopted  will  involve  means 
for  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  priority  of  inventions  and 
writings,  and  for  enabling  the  inventors  and  authors  thus  as* 

»  96  U.  S.  727.    Ed. 

*  United  States  v.  Bennett,  16  Blackf.  888.     Ed. 
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Curtained  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  mailufactut-e  And  vehd 
their  products  at  dny  place  within  the  United  States  for  tf 
(fefiiiite  term  of  years.* 

§  414.  No  state  has  attempted  to  pass  aiiy  gieneral  statute 
providing  for  the  same  clafsses  of  persons ;  and  the  task  of 
issuing  and  enforcing  patent  rights  for  inventions  and  copv^ 
rights  for  writings,  is  entirely  <*orifined,  nnder  (lie  laws  of 
Congress,  to  the  national  executive  and  judiciary.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that'  a  state  may  grant  a  special  reward  to  par- 
ticular inventors  or  authors,  if  it  \Vere  deemed  expedient,  and 
thus  promote  the  progress  of  Science  arid  the  useful  arts  ;  but 
such  reward  could  hot  take  the  shape  6f  a  license  for  the  ex- 
clusive use,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  the  article.  Such  an 
enactment  \^ould  directly  contravene  the  clause  of  the  Con* 
stitution  we  are  considering,  and  the  legislation  of  Congi'e^d 
by  virtue  thereof.  The  means  of  promoting  science  and  the 
useful  arts  which  consists  in  bestowing  such  an  exclusive  right 
to  use,  manufacture,  and  vend  the  product,  is  given  to  Con- 
gress alone. 

SECTION  IX. 

THE  POWER  TO  DEFINE  AND  PUNISH   CRIMB6. 

)  415.  I  collect  here  all  the  express  grants  of  power  to  legts^ 
late  on  the  subject  of  crimes.  In  Article  I.  Sectioh  VIlI.  a^ 
found  the  following :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  .... 
to  provide  for  the  ptinishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  6f  the  United  States  ;  ....  to  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  comftiitfc^d  on  the  high  seaS. 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations."  No  other  provision 
is  included  within  the  general  enumeration  of  legislative  func- 
tions contained  in  the  dghth  section  of  the  first  article.  But 
in  Article  III.,  which  principally  relates  to  the  judiciary,  there 
are  clauses  which  contain  eipres?  grants  to,  6r  limitations  upott, 

^  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  8,  1870,  Rev.  Sts.  §  49^7,  and  post,  re- 
l.(ttng  to  trade-ma^k*,  canfiOt  b«  Sustaintd  »A  afi  acft  to  pi'omote  ihe  pr6*« 
ress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  etc.,  under  cl.  8,  sect.  8,  art.  1,  of  the 
Constitution.     The  Trade-Mark  Cases;  100  U.  S.  82.    £d. 
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the  legislative  department.  These  are  as  follows  :  '^  Treason 
against  the  United  States  shaJl  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  th^m,  or  in*  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  thmn  aid 
lind  coilifort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dedafe  the  punishmert  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corraption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted."  ^  Also :  "  The  trial  of  all  crimes 
except  in  cases  of  impeachtnent,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have 
been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may 
by  law  have  directed."  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  several  direct  clauses  conferring  author- 
ity over  crimes,  there  are  many  other  cases  inr  which  the  power 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  is  plainly  implied  in,  is  confessedly 
a  consequence  of,  other  general  grants  which  primarily  relate 
to  a  different  subject-matter.  The  discussion,  therefore,  must 
be  separated  into  two  divisions :  (1.)  The  express  power  to 
define  and  punish  crimes ;  and  (2)  the  implied  power  to  de- 
fine and  punish  crimes.  These  divisions  will  now  be  taken  up 
in  drder. 

First.     The  Express  Power  to  Define  and  Punish  Crimes. 

f  416.  We  must  be  struck  at  the  outset  by  the  very  small 
number  of  these  express  grants,  and  by  the  restricted  and  pre-' 
cise  terms  in  which  the  legislative  powers  contained  therein 
are  conferred.  There  are  three  separate  provisions,  each  re- 
lating to  a  distinct  group  of  crimes ;  the  offences  in  each  being 
indicated  by  a  generic  term,  or  by  the  highest  in  a  grade  of 
related  delicts.  These  provisions  cover  (1)  the  counterfeiting 
of  national  securities  and  current  coin ;  (2)  piracies  and  felon- 
ies on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 
(8}  treason  against  the  United  States. 

*  Const.  Art.  III.  Sec.  III. 
«  Ibid.  III.  Sec.  II.  §3. 
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.  I.  Counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  Current  Coin  of  the  United  States. 

§  417.  The  "  securities "  here  mentioned  miglit  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  include  all  instruments  by  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  general  government  are  secured.  But  the  con- 
text and  the  peculiar  language  used,  show  that  the  word  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  evidences  of  indebtedness  which  the  United 
States  may  have  issued  in  pursuance  of  tts  power  to  borrow 
money.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  protected  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  clause,  and  the  affiliated  power  of  borrowing  money 
would  seem  to  be  intended  in  the  other.  The  bonds,  treasury 
notes,  certificates,  and  other  written  promises  'ssued  by  the 
United  States,  would  naturally  circulate  from  hand  to  hand  as 
representatives  of  value  easily  convertible,  and  to  them  the 
term  "  counterfeiting  "  may  properly  apply.  The  "  current 
coin  of  the  United  States,"  plainly  refers  to  that  actually  made 
and  issued  by  the  government,  and  does  not  include,  as  we 
shall  see,  foreign  coin  in  circulation  whose  value  Congress  may 
have  regulated.  The  authority  to  punish  the  counterfeiting 
of  such  foreign  coin,  and  the  forging  of  instruments  which  are 
not  evidences  of  the  public  debt,  must  be  referred  to  some 
other  function  of  the  legislature. 

§  418.  The  express  grant  in  question,  then,  enables  Con- 
gress to  punish  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  evidences  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  included  under  the  name  "  securities," 
and  the  national  coin  made  and  circulated  by  authority  of  the 
general  government.  "  Counterfeiting "  is  a  generic  term, 
and,  under  the  familiar  principle  of  construction  tliat  a  grant 
of  the  greater  includes  the  less,  it  embraces  not  only  the  man- 
ufacture of  forged  coins  and  securities,  but  the  uttering  them 
when  made,  and  the  having  them  in  possession  with  the  intent 
to  utter  them.  Congress  may  therefore  pass  laws  determining 
each  of  these  three  grades  of  crime,  —  the  manufacture,  the 
putting  into  circulation,  and  the  having  in  possession  with  the 
intent  to  put  into  circulation  ;  and  may  affix  such  penalties 
and  punishments  to  each  offence  as  it  deems  expedient.  The 
trial  and  conviction  of  offenders  under  these  laws  belong,  at; 
we  shall  see,  to  the  national  judiciary. 
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(  419.  As  the  coined  metallic  cun*enc7  is  national,  com- 
pletely and  exclusively  within  the  control  of  Congress ;  and 
as  borrowing  ^money  is  a  national  function  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence and  import,  to  be  guarded  by  all  means  within  the 
power  of  the  government,  it  was  very  proper,  nay,  absolutely 
necessary,  that  Congress  should  be  able  to  pass  laws  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters,  and  for  the  consequent 
prevention  of  acts  which  would  render  these  attributes  of  coin- 
ing and  borrowing  absolutely  useless.  If  the  power  to  punish 
the  counterfeiters  of  these  national  representations  of  value 
had  been  left  entirely  to  the  states,  the  government  would 
have  been  without  protection  ;  any  antagonism  which  might 
arise  between  it  and  the  local  commonwealth  would  paralyze 
its  energies  and  reduce  its  laws  to  an  empty  form. 

§  420.  While  it  is  so  indispensable  to  the  orderly  working 
of  the  general  government,  that  it  should  hold  the  authority  to 
punish  those  criminals  who  would  destroy  its  currency  and  its 
credit,  is  it  equally  necessary  tliat  the  power  should  be  exclu- 
sive ?  In  other  words,  may  the  states  also  exercise  this  func- 
tion, and  make  the  offenders  punishable  under  the  local  laws  ? 
We  have  seen  that  the  cases  of  exclusive  power  held  by  the 
United  States  maybe  reduced  to  three:  (1.)  Where  the  grant 
is  in  exclusive  terms  ;  (2.)  Where  the  states  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited ;  and  (3.)  Where  there  is  a  direct  repugnance  and 
incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  states.^  The  ca- 
pacity to  punish  the  offences  in  question  does  not  fall  under  the 
first  or  second  of  these  classes  ;  does  it  under  the  third  ?  In 
respect  to  some  functions  of  the  government  it  is  impossible 
that  two  concurrent  jurisdictions  should  act  side  by  side  upon 
the  same  subject-matter.  Thus  in  regard  to  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  bankrupt  laws,  if  Congress  has  already  legis- 
lated, any  attempt  of  the  states  to  pass  laws  would  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  system  established  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  function  we  are  now 
examining.  So  long  as  Congress  may  apportion  the  punish- 
ments, and  the  national  courts  may  try  and  condemn  the 
criminals,  there  is  no  interference  or  repugnancy  if  the  states 

1  See  §888. 
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also  declare  the  act  to  be  a  crime,  ^nd  supplement  the  .punjsh- 
ment  by  a  second  penalty  inflicted  by  their  own  tribunals,  ^p 
long  as  the  general  government  is  left  free  to  .i^ct,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter whiqh  only  concerns  the  state  ^and  the  offender,  whether 
be  shall  suffer  a, double  penalty  for  the  same  criminal  act. 

§  421.  The  qujestion  came  directly  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  tlie  case  of  Fox  v.  The  St^te  of 
Ohio.i  The  prisoner  had  .been  indicted,  tried,  and  convjcted 
In  a  state  court  under  a  statute  of  rOhio,  for  passing  a  countQi;- 
feit  coin  of  tl^e  denomination  of  pne  dollar  of  the  United  States. 
He  carried  .the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  asjced  that  th/B 
judgment  should  be  reversed  on  the  solp  grpund  that  t.l^e  statf9 
statute  w^  unconstitutional.  Tl^  conviction  was  affirmed, 
the  court  substantially  adopting  the  views  statjed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Although  the  criniinal  act  in  this  case 
consisted  in  th^*uttfering  ,a  counterfeit  jpoin,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  decision  apply  to  fprged  securities,  and  in  fact  tx> 
xnany  other  offences  against  the  United  States.^ 

n.  PiracteSf  Febmies  committed  on  the  High   Setis,  and  ^Iffhifi^i 
agaifut  the  Law  cf  Nations. 

§  422.  It  must  npt  be  supposed  that  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  is  exhausted  when  it  has  acted  under  the  precise  ai>jd 
restricted. terms  of  this  clause.  We  are  not  tp  consider,  in  tli,e 
present  connection,  the  extent  of  the  pow,er  to  jlegislate  on  the 
subject  of  cri9ies ;  but  we  are  to  interpret  this  particular  graqt 
and  inquire  what  laws  may  be  passed  by  virtue  of  its  provisions 
Alone. 

The  Unite^  .8 ta,t^s  has  exclusive  control  of  the  foreign  re^- 
tioDs  of  the  Qountry ;  it  alone  stands  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  eqii^jn  the  fi^mily  of  nations;  the  states  have  not, 
j,n  &ct,  any  foreign  relations.  As  this  capacity  and  function 
l;hus  inhere  in  tj^e  one  body  politic,  its.gpvernpaent  is  respon- 

1  5  Ho7.  410. 

^  S«!e  United  States  ,o.  Marigold,  9  Qow.  560;.MoQre  v.  People,, ]^4 
How.  18  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Walker,  108  Ma^s.  309  ;  Commonwealth 
17.  Barry,  116  Mass.  1;  1  Wh.  on  Cr.  Law,  §  264.     Ed.  ** 
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Bible  to  foreigp  coantriea  for  all  breaches  of  interpationfil  .law 
done  by  its  citizens.  Where  the  respon^ibilitj  x^i^ts  theppwcfr 
should  reside,  ynless  the  government  held  the  authoritj  in 
its  own  hands  to  define  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  ^j)^ 
to  punish  the  offenders,  it  wop]d  be  continually  involved  ,in 
controversies,  and  perhaps,  wars,  with  other  power^.  As 
other  states  know  it  only  in  their  intercourse,  reparation,  apol- 
ogy, security  for  the  future  woula  be  deoii^pded  of  it ;  ^n.d  if 
the  demand  could  not  be  answered,  reprisals  and  war  woulfl 
))e  inevitable. 

§  428.  For  these  reasons,  to  m.aint|^in  a  condition  of  pe^oe, 
to  do  justice  to  other  nations,  to  restrain  the  unlawfiil  proceed- 
ings of  its  own  citizens  and  inhabit;iant8,  the  grant  of  power  to 
define  and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  was. not 
only  convenient  but  necessary.  The  grant  is  full  and  cojnpre- 
hensive,  and  any  measures  may  be  adopted  under  it  wliich  are 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  our  international  obligations. 
An  illustration  of  such  measures  is  foi^nd  in  tlie  **  neii^ralitv 
UiW8,",80  called,  which  forbid  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  gf 
^^ed  vessels,  or  the  rnlisting  of  troops,  for  either  of  two 
belligerents,  with  whom  the  United  States  is  at  peace;  and 
in  the  laws  which  prevent  the  orgipii^ing  within  the  country 
of  armed  expeditions  against  friendly  nations. 

§  424.  Piracy  is  a  word  having  ^  twofold  legal  aspect.  It 
is  an  offence  against  the  international  law,  and  may  be  made 
also  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law.  So  far  as  piracy  is 
^an  offence  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  an  universal  prin- 
ciple of  tlwit  law,  that  every  state  has  jurisdiction  over  pirates, 
po  arrest  and  punish  them,  no  matter  of  what  countries  they 
.are  natives  or  citizens,  and  no  matter  where  or  against  whom 
the  offence  was  committed.  The  theoretical  basis  of  this  .com- 
mon jurisdiction  is,  that  pirates  have  no  nation ;  their  crimes 
have  denationalized  them  ;  they  are  said  to  be,  not  in  a  figi^re, 
but  in  reality,  enemies  of  mankind,  hastes  gentium^  at  ,war 
with  the  whole  huipan  r^ce.  These  principles  .apply,  however, 
only  to  piracy  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  inquire,  therefpre,  What  does  the  International  Law 
declare  to  be  piracy,  and  whom  to  be  pirates  ? 
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§  425.  A  late  French  writer  has  thus  graphically  described 
the  crime  and  the  criminals :  ^  In  general,  pirates  are  those  who 
rove  the  seas,  under  no  national  authority,  but  only  under  their 
own,  to  commit  thereon  acts  of  depradation,  pillaging  by  main 
force,  eitlier  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
without  making  any  other  distinction  than  that  wliich  their 
own  convenience  or  safety  may  suggest.  The  criminal  acts 
committed  by  such  desperadoes  constitute  the  crime  of  piracy. 
Pirates,  therefore,  on  the  seas,  resemble  organized  bands  of 
highwaymen  on  the  land  ;  only,  pirates  choosing  for  the  theatre 
of  their  crimes  a  neutral  sea,  a  place  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  attacking,  indiscriminately,  all  nations,  their  trade  is  even 
yet  more  dangerous  to  humanity. 

The  English  and  American  courts  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  define  this  crime,  and  their  definitions  will  be  found 
more  condensed  and  precise  than  the  description  just  xjuoted 
firom  the  French  writer.  Thus  in  England  it  has  been  de- 
clared that,  "  Piracy  *  is  an  assault  upon  vessels  navigated  on 
the  high  seas,  committed  animo  furandi^  whether  the  robbery 
or  forcible  depradation  be  effected  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  it 
be  accompanied  by  murder  or  personal  injury.  If  a  sliip  be- 
longing to  an  independent  nation,  and  not  a  professed  bucca- 
nier,  practices  such  conduct  on  the  high  seas,  she  is  liable  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  piracy."  Several  cases  of  piracy 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  an  early  day,  the  most  im- 
portant and  leading  of  which  was  The  United  States  v.  Smith.* 
In  their  judgment  the  court  observed :  "  There  is  scarcely  a 
writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations  who  does  not  allude  to  piracy  as 
a  crime  of  settled  and  determined  nature ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  diversity  of  definitions  in  other  respects,  all  writera  con- 
cur in  holding  that  robbery  or  forcible  depredations  upon  the 
sea  animo  furandi^  is  piracy." 

§  426.  The  United  States  has,  therefore,  full  power,  either 
under  the  clause  relating  expressly  to  piracies,  or  under  that 
referring  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  to   provide 

^  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  II.  ch.  XL 
^  1  FhilLimore  on  Intern.  Law,  p.  379. 
•  5  Wheat.  153. 
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for  panishing  tiie  erime  -m  it  is  recogniflod  bjr  the  iinivecad 
brotherhood  of  ornHzed  stateB.  Indeed,  tlie  case  mf  United 
States  V.  Smith,  dedded  that  «  statute  of  CWngnss  fravid- 
ii^  for  the  pmrisbiueitt  of  anf  persoa  <wbe  -^  aUD  ooiamit 
Ae  crime  of  pisacf  as  defined  ifj  the  huw  (d£  satiDos,^'  was 
a  Talid  eHeTcise  ef  the  geneeal  power  ccavferred  by  the  Con- 
sUfeiltiou. 

§  427,  But  ttbe  authority  of  Ab  kgislatiive  extends  much 
fiffther.  Many  -other  mots  'done  on  (the  eea,  aAiich  de:»9t  &I1 
wMiin  the  delfimtien  of  piracy  ^by  rtbe  intemalional  hsw^  may 
be  made  piracy  by  partiecdar  atatnteB,  and  thus  Iron^t  nnder 
die  «aper«tion  of  tlw  JBooieipal  'criminal  code.  It  is  for  tfais 
reaann  thatOongvess  is  enabled  not  only  te  punish,  battto  i2a- 
finejrimeisB.  Tfan  it  is  settled  by  publicists  and  tby  coarls 
ihat  the  slave  trade  is  not  piracy  according  te  the  Jsew  'of  na- 
tions. Ortolan  is  of  tins  opinion.^  Lord  Stowell  tlius  decided 
in  a-vexy  carefally  considered  caae.^  The  finpreme  Court  x)f 
file  (Jmited  States  has  tmnonnced  the  same  doctrine.^  Bait  the 
Uvffted  States  may,  by  Bpeciail  statute,  dedare,  as  it.  Great 
Briftain,  and  many  other  oeuntries  have  declared,  live  -sla^^ 
trade  <to  be  phraoy,  and  may  apportion  such  punishments  as 
are  then^it  expedient,  to  the  persons  'engaged  in  the  ne&riow 
tndBc  Again ;  privateering  has  long  been  recognized  as  law- 
fill  <by  the  .international  law ;  bat  Congress  may  certainly  enact 
kwB  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  q^ecies  of  hostilities  shall, 
under  the  ciroamstances  <deBcribed,  become  subject  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  ef  piracy. 

f  428.  The  remaining  ckss  ef  offences  'embraced  within  rttbis 
partioahu*  grant  of  power,  are  felonies  connnitled  on  ihe  high 
seas.  As  Congress  may  eaevciBe  an  exokuaive  control  ever  tdse 
foreiga  commerce  of  the  comf try,  it  seems  not  only  prqper  btft 
necessary  that  the  general  govermaeBt  should  liave  jurisdiction 
nver  crimes  connaitted  on  the  highway  of  that  commeroe. 
The  power  d[  the  legislature  tiver  ikis  subject  is  not,  however, 
emfined  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  tlie  olanse  imder  consi^ra- 

1  IMpkmiatae  de  la  Mer,  lir.  -I.  p.  218. 
^  The  Louis,  *t  JMbmm  Adm.  210. 
•s  Che  Antelope,  10  Wheat  6$. 
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tion.  The  grant  contained  in  Article  III.  Section  11.  which 
extends  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  to  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  greatly  enlarges  the  func- 
tions of  Congress,  and  enables  it  to  define  and  punish  crimes 
committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  although  not  upon 
the  high  seas.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  recognized  by  the  Constitution. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  confined  to  waters  in  which  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  without  the  territorial  limits  of  a  county ; 
others  have  claimed  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  although  within  those  limits.  This  question 
will  be  more  particularly  examined  hereafter;  it  is  enough 
now  to  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  finally  and  authori* 
tatively  settled  the  doctrine  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends not  only  to  all  tide  waters,  but  also  to  the  great  inland 
lakes  and  navigable  rivers  which  are  tideless.^ 

(  429.  The  criminal  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
offences  committed  upon  the  sea,  must,  therefore,  be  referred 
to  two  grants  of  power,  —  that  to  define  and  punish  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas;  and  that  conferring  admiralty 
jurisdiction.  The  cases  which  have  been  decided  have  rather 
turned  upon  the  language  of  statutes,  than  upon  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  constitutional  provisions.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  however,  that  the  ^^  high  seas  "  referred  to 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  include  only  those  tide 
waters  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  country,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  portions  of  the  sea  infra  fauces  terrce^  such 
as  tidal  rivers,  bays,  harbors,  and  the  like. 

In  1790  Congress  passed  a  crimes  act,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  the  punishment  of  any  person  who 
shall  commit  murder  or  robbery,  ^^  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any 
river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular state ; "  and  also  of  any  person  who  sliall  "  commit 
manslaughter  upon  the  high  seas."  In  the  United  States  t;. 
Wiltberger,^  a  case  arising  under  this  statute  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  manslaugh- 
ter committed  by  him  on  board  an  American  ship  while  lying 
*  Tlic  Hine,  4  Wall.  655.  «  5  Wheat.  76. 
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in  the  river  Tigris,  in  China,  below  the  low  water  mark,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  month,  but  where  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed.  The  court  held  that  the  offence  was  not  within  the 
language  of  the  statute,  because  the  place  of  its  commission 
was  not  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  law  made  no  provision  for 
a  manslaughter  done  in  a  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  gave  the  same  definition  of  the  term  in  The 
United  States  v.  Grush,^  and  in  the  United  States  v.  Ross ;  ^ 
although  in  DeLovio  v.  Boit,'  while  speaking  of  the  extent  of 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  he  included  a  roadstead  or  bay  within 
the  "  high  seas." 

§  430.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that,  under  the 
authority  conferred  in  Article  I.  Section  VIII.,  Congress  may 
pass  statutes  which  define,  and  provide  for  the  punishment  of, 
felonies  committed  upon  the  tidal  waters  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  any  country  ;  and  that,  under  the  judicial  power  over 
admiralty  matters,  in  connection  with  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  eighth  section  of  Article  I.,  Congress  may  pass  laws 
which  define,  and  provide  for  the  punishment  of,  offences  done 
on  tidal  waters  even  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  country, 
80  far  as  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  extends. 

IIL  Treason  againsi  the  United  Statee, 

§  431.  It  was  most  proper  that  Congress  should  be  clothed 
with  authority  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  on  the  subject,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  government  to  define 
treason  and  punish  traitors.  As  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  one  body  politic  possessing  inherent  sovereignty,  and 
as  the  Constitution  and  the  government  established  thereby,  is 
the  highest  expression  of  that  sovereignty,  it  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  admitted,  that  the  very  crime  of  all  crimes,  the 
crime  against  the  supremacy  and  life  of  the  nation,  should, 

1  5  Mas.  290.  *  1  Gallis.  624, 

*  2  Gallis.  898,  427.  428.     See  also  United  States  r.  Bevans,  S  Wheat. 

886;  United  States  v.  Fariong,  5  Wheat.  184;  United  States  v.  Holiness 

5  Wheat.  412. 
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nTider  ttny  ctrcttmstances,  go  cmptmislreA.  m^  pn>t4BiMi  in 
the  Comi5ttrtion  fe,  therefdre,  in  a  ceitam  Wh«e,'arap^Auetw; 
it  is  father  a  Kmitaticto  upon,  than  a  grant  df,  gohp^rnmenUal 
power. 

\  482.  1  do  ncrt  "pfopose  to  go  into  any  examination  H(  rtie 
law  of  treason ;  snch  an  attempt  vrbvRA  he  ^entirely  foreign  te 
the  objects  df  this  work.  Tlie  conrfitutidnal  ppevision  •definmg 
the  crime  was  inserted  as  a  'safegnatil  oTlIhe  tights  'and  IHbetHies 
df  the  (Jtiasen.  It  places  a  limit  %eyond  wWch  neitliet  the 
teprflature  nor  the  coarts'cam  pass,  ft  was  berrowed  suribstaMir- 
tially  from  an  ancient  statute  enacted  in  the  reign  df  Bdwsid 
in.,  and  was  intended  to  destroy  fowfver  «M  opp^tmoiyfer 
legislative  or  judicial  extensionof  ^eonme  so  in  >to'dov«r  what 
are  !ktiown  as  constructive  tr^nsmis.  By  incdrpovaflffng  die 
definition  in  the  organic  ^w,  the  ftttut«  "aa  well  as  the  present 
is  secured,  and  l3te  Kbetties  of  the  people  ait«  preserved  from 
one  of  l!be  tnost  terrible  instruments  of 'Oppression  •evet  wielded 
by  rulers  maddened  through  feMr,  imd  flrunk  wMi  the  exoess 
c/f  powcff. 

Treascm  presupposes  allegiasnee,  wfaidh  is  due  6wn  d^lnsBen 
permawfifntty,  and  from  all  others  temporai^fly  wbile  1*rey  ai«e 
within  the  territory  and  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
Aliens  may,  ^bhcrrefore,  under  i7l>e  •oondttions  mentioned,  be 
guilty  of  the  crime.  As  the  allegiance  is  owing  not  to  the 
rulers  personsfHylnft  to  the  nation,  treason  'is  an^cffence-agaiinst 
the  United  Stattes,  and  ccmeriste'of  acts  ddtie,  in  vidtdtion  of  Iftcia 
allegiance,  agsanst  its  isAegrHy,  independence,  orexitftevce. 

§  4SS.  The  'Constitution  mentions  two  classes  of  acts,  and 
two  only,  which  may  constittite  the  crime:  (1.)  Lepvymg  war 
against  the  United  States ;  and,  '(2.)  Adiiering  to  the  enenfies 
of  the  United  States,  givmg  tfhem  'Ad  and  ^cooifotl;.  A«  the 
offence  is  so  aggmvated,  audits  consequefnces^o  terrible,  >m«ve 
than  ordinaiy  certanrty  is  required  in  Ae  prodf  wscessary  «o 
establish  guilt;  two  witnesses  totfst  te^lfyto  tlie wme ^wveft 
act,  or  the  accused  must  confess  in  open  court.  These  :prorvi- 
sions  taken  together  require  an  overt,  or  open,  "act  of  levymg 
war,  or  an  open  act  of  adherence  to  the  nation^s  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort ;  without  one  or  the  other  there  can 
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be  no  trqaaom^  Nq  mere  worda  can^  ^vefoiret  amount  tp 
loreasen;  no'  mere  coDspiring,,  eoQ&derating^  pbuurngt.  cw 
make  men  traitors;;  for  none,  of  these  aots  aJre  e^vert^  The 
English  statute  add»  a  third  case^ — compassing  the  death  of 
the  king ;  and  this  element  of  the  crime  may  coosist  in  simple 
conspitrmg  and  confederatui^.  Bat  It  ia  not  treasonable  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  President^  or  even  to  accomplisb  the 
design  and  take  bis  life. 

§,  434^  The;  common  law  pouishment  fi»f  treason  was  ckath 
in  a.  most  terrible  form  ;  the  offender  was  ta  be  dcawn  Wi  the 
giUlawa;  bung  b;  the.  neck,^  and  cut  down  alive  ;  his  bowek 
were  to  be.  taken  oat  while  he  waa  alive,  and  burned;  he  was 
then  to  ba  beheaded  and  his.  bod;y  quartered*.  It  waa  well  that 
Congress  should  have,  express  pawev  to  fix  the  pen^Jty,  and  to 
abandon  this  horrible  relic  of  a  barbarous,  age.  The  power 
has.  beeci  exercised  b;  declaring  death  by  hanging  to  be  tlM9 
punishment.  The  common  law  also  aonexed  other  penalties 
to  the  crime  of  treason,,  corruption  of  bloody  and  forfeiture  ot' 
the  estate  of  the  attainted  offender*  Corruption  of  blood  was 
the  destruction  of  all  inheritabte  qualities  in  the  person;  so 
that  he.  could  neithex  succeed  93  heir  to  any  landa  which  might 
otherwise  have  come  to  him  by  descent^  nor  couU  other  pei^ 
sons  inherit  from  or  through  him.  As  the  source,  as  the  chan- 
nel, and  as  the  end  of  descent^  his  caj)aeity  waA  utterly  gone. 
Upon  conviction  he  also  forfeited  his  lands  from  the  time  when 
tbe  treoAonables  act  waa  committed,  and  hia  gpods  and  chattels 
&om.  the  time  of  the  coaviction.  These  rules  of  the  law, 
viuting  severe  penalties  upon  the  inuocent^  were  s,npposed  to 
have  a  stroog;  moral  e£kct  in  deiierring  persons,  from  crimes 
which  would  thus  bring  ruin  upon  theur  families* 

^  43&.  The  Constitution  has  abandoned  th^se  id^aa  and  the 
rules  which  they  suggested-  Ko  attainder  of  treason  sliaH 
work  corruption  of  Uood,  or  forfeiture^  except  during  the  li& 
of  the  person  attainted*  The  '^  attainder "  here  spoken  of  is 
a  judicial  conviction  of  the  crime^  Bills  of  attainder  were 
known  to  tha  English  law,  and  were  legislative  convictions ; 
they  are  forbidden  by  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  thft  only  attainder  possible  in  the  United  States  is  a.  jud|f- 
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ment  of  a  competent  court  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  gailt 
of  an  accused  person.  Corruption  of  blood  is  entirely  abolished ; 
forfeiture  of  estate  is  permitted  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

How  far  Congress  may  provide  for  the  confiscation  of  private 
property  belonging  to  rebellious  citizens  with  whom  a  civil  war 
is  waged,  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  sections  which  ti*eat 
of  the  military  functions  of  the  government. 

§  436.  While  treason  is  expressly  defined,  and  direct  power  is 
conferred  upon  the  legislature  to  declare  its  punishment,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  mention  of  the  highest  crime  includes 
also  those  of  inferior  grades,  but  of  a  nature  kindred  to  treason. 
If  Congress  may  legislate  concerning  this  greatest  of  all 
ofiences,  it  certainly  may  define  and  punish  those  which  re- 
semble it  in  essence,  but  do  not  reach  its  height  of  enormity. 
Such  are  seditions,  conspiracies  to  overthrow  the  government, 
and  the  like,  in  which  there  is  no  overt  act,  and  which,  there- 
fore, do  not  amount  to  levying  war,  or  adhering  to  the  nation's 
enemies.  At  a  very  early  day,  (1790,)  Congress  assumed  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  by  defining  misprision  of  treason  to 
consist  in  the  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  treasons, 
and  the  concealing  the  same,  and  by  affixing  as  a  punishment, 
imprisonment  and  a  fine. 

Second.     The  Implied  Powers  to  define  and  punish  Crimes. 

§  437.  In  addition  to  the  express  powers  bestowed  upon 
Congress,  to  define  and  punish  crimes,  which  we  have  seen, 
may  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  there  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  implied  powers.  These  all  exist  from  the  very  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  case.  They  are  results  and  applications 
of  the  general  principle  which  was  set  forth  and  illustrated  in 
Part  III.  Chapter  III.  Section  II.  They  are  measures  and 
means  which  conduce,  which  are,  in  fact,  often  absolutely 
necessary,  to  the  effective  exercise  of  the  legislative  function. 
A  sanction  is  an  essential  element  in  every  law ;  without  it  all 
the  imperative  qualities  of  a  law  would  be  lost ;  the  statute 
would  cease  to  be  a  command  and  become  a  mere  request. 
Wherever  Congress  may  adopt  any  particular  measure,  may 
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require  anjthing  to  be  done,  or  anything  to  be  foreborne,  in 
carrying  out  the  specific  grants  of  the  Constitution,  it  may- 
declare  acts  of  disobedience,  or  acts  which  tend  to  interrupt 
the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  design,  to  be  crimes,  and 
may  affix  such  punishments  as  it  deems  proper.  This  propo- 
sition seems  to  be  self-evident.  Without  the  capacity  most  of 
the  national  legislation  would  be  a  nullity.  Congress  has, 
therefore,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, assumed  and  exercised  this  power  m  instances  too  many 
to  be  enumerated. 

§  488.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  penal  legislation  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  might  be  left  to 
the  states,  the  answer  is  easy  and  conclusive.  Every  govern- 
ment which  is  supreme,  must  have  the  capacity  to  make  its 
own  commands  obeyed ;  just  so  far  as  it  must  look  to  other 
bodies,  to  other  governments  for  help,  it  is  subordinate.  But 
the  United  States  is,  within  its  sphere,  absolutely  supreme; 
and  it  would  be  no  more  proper  for  it  to  appeal  to  the  several 
states  for  penal  legislation  in  its  behalf,  than  for  it  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Oreat  Britain  or  France.  But  in  addition, 
the  states  could  not  be  compelled  to  legislate ;  their  action 
would  be  voluntary  ;  and  the  national  government  would, 
therefore,  be  entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  considerations  I 
have  stated  are  so  plainly  correct,  that  none  but  a  few  imprac- 
ticable theorists,  who  would  exalt  the  states  into  a  condition 
of  practical  supremacy,  have  ever  denied  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  define  and  punish  crimes  not  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution. 

§  439.  These  views  have  been  sustained  by  a  solemn  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  had  passed  a  statute 
making  the  bringing  of  counterfeit  foreign  coins  within  the 
country,  with  the  intent  to  utter  the  same,  and  the  act  of  ut- 
tering such  coins,  crimes  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  clause  of  Article  I.  Section  VIII.  giv- 
ing power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
current  coin  of  the  United  States,  does  not  in  terms  cover  this 
case.     In  The  United  States  v.  Marigold,^  the  defendant  had 

1  9  How.  560. 
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beeni  indkted  undev  the  Iaw,.  tAeAf.tiai  Qoikwted;  aad  tlie 
only  quQslioa  before  th«  coust  irafi  aft  iQ>  thai  yatiditj  <>f  the 
stotote.  The  deciaioii  stiBtaui«d  thft  ^alidi^;  and  was  irasted 
upon  thA  groundi  tbuK  such  %laiw  waA ona^  of  tlw.  oaceaflary  and 
prefer  means  fos  Qfucrjisig  out  tha  powas  to  eoia  moaejFy  and 
legate  the  vaiua^  of  feceigf^  coin.  ThiS  prinaipfe  involvadi  in 
the>  cafie  evidently  applies  with  equal  foree^  t»  all  the  penal,  legia*- 
Utianr  of  Ctangrew  int  aid  of  ii»i  otbeff  ge««ral  pnweia. 

§  44<^.  The  Tkwa  stated  ia  §§  4S7  a«Ml:  438%  are  also  ma- 
tained  by  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  Cong^reu..  TbA  staisate 
book.  is.  crowded  withi  enactmenta  de&aia^  aad  pravidjag  for 
the  piiiMahHiftHt  <^  ariiiiefl,»  wliich  are  n^t  idkbded  to  in  the 
letter  of  tha  organie  Inar*.  In  the  fint  place,,  nay  be  m^kdoned 
the  pRmsians  whadh  secure  the  fiyubhiul  pet fonnance  of  offidd 
dnties^  -wiiA  impose  penaMee^  greater  or  less  kk  extent,  upon 
acts  of  BMBeoadiaci  in  oflSce,.  endbe2DdeMM*ts,  adad  £vaada  ^ 
officers,  and  the^  ISce;^  In  ereiy  department  of  the  civit  service^ 
the  puUk  officers,  are  reatsained  by  erinkinal  legislation.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  tke  powes  to  lay  audi  collect 
tax»&  require  penalties  of  fine  and  mpri^iinient  at  eTery  step^ 
If  bonds  are  demanded  from  an  importer,  the  fergiag  sodi 
instruments  mxist  be  dedaved  a.  criaia  and  properly  punished. 
If  oaths,  are:  required  in  any  proceeding,  fidse  swearing  must 
be  prevented  by  a  suitaUe  sanction.  The  internal  royeane 
law  now  in  operatieas  deecribea  more  than  tupentjr-fiTe  diderent 
acts  wfaick  are  made  ctinriDal,  and  to  which  a  puaashment  by 
iine  or  imprisQnraeait  is  afficsedL  The  eatdUishment  ef  post- 
offices  and  post-roads  involves  legislation  leepeetiag  the  erimes 
of  robbing  or  obstructing  the  mail  The  systeaa  of  national 
banks  ia  gnardadl  by  auinerouB  statutory  pffavision&  which  tend 
to  preserve  the.  integrity  of  the  corrency  by  punbhkig  counter- 
feiters, and  the  good  £uth  of  bank  offisers,  hf  puidshiog  their 
frauds,  eaabezalicmenta;,  and.  misapplicatiDas  of  monajr.  Bx- 
amplea  and  iQnatratioaa  migh4  be  moltipKed;  bol;  these  are 

1  And  BO  of  a  law  making  k  cntBinal  for  a  guaniian  toemftezafe  pe»* 
will  amiej  coUeeted  far  his  wards  of  tbe  g>o««rtjneatf:.  United  Stetaa  a. 
UadU  98  U.  Sv  843,  in  which  the  peasioa  lugifihuian  b  roTievad  by  Ma 
Justice  Clifford.    £d. 
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QBflvgh  to«  abow*  that  tha  pow«ir  oC  Cosgreaft  ia  wmfky  saffbient 
to  meet  any  emergency ;  that  it  may  wield  all  the  sanfitikm 
required  to  procure  the  observance  of  its  laws. 


SBCnOIf  X. 


^  441.  We  DOW  axriva  at  thajb  most  isipoctaBt  groop'  of 
powers  whicb^  collectively,  may  bs  termed  tbe  miliitMy  and 
war  powers.    They  are  conferred  in  tbe  foUoraving  clansea: 

Congress  shall  have  pawer  «  •.  •  •  to  declare  wur^ 
grant  letters  of  marqae  aad  r^csal^  uid  make  rnfes  concenit- 
ing  captures  oa  laad  and  water  ;  ta  raise  anbd  support  armiest 
but  no  appjropciation.  of  money  to  that  use  shall  b»  fejr  a  loages 
tens  thasi  two  yeaca;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  nayy  ;  to 
make  rules  for  the.  govemiaent  and  regalatioo  of  the.  land  and 
naval  fi>rces ;  to  provide  foe  caJUag  ferth  tbe  mUktia  tot  execude 
the  laws  of  tbe  Union,  auppresa  inaurrectiena,  and  repel  mv^ 
sions ;  to  provide  for  organking,  anning^  and  disdptining  the 
militia,  and  6x  governing  such  part  <^  them  as  may  be  emr 
ployed  in  the  service  of  tbe  United  Snaites,  reserving  to  the 
atates  respectively  tbe  afpcnBitment.  of  tbe  offieers,  and  the 
authority  of  trainiog  the  militia  aecordiag  to  tbe  discipUne 
prescribed  by  Con^esa.*' 

lu  this  connection  should  be  read  the  proUbition  in  See?- 
tion  X.  of  the  same  Article,  as  follows:  ^^  Ko  state  skallL,  witk- 
out  the  consent  of  Cong^ress,  •  •  .  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,.  •  »  «  or  engage  in  war  unless  actn-* 
ally  invaded,  or  in  such  iouainenii  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
deky." 

§  442.  It  will  be  saeu  that  these  war  pofw^a  are,,  in  &ct,  dir- 
vided  into  three  general  classes  or  groupa:  (1.)  Those  which 
relate  to  the  inception  and  conduct  of  war ;  (2.)»  Those  which 
relate  to  the  raising,  maontaining,  equiiqping,  and  governing 
the  r^ular  land  and  naval  forces,,  tbe  army  and  navy  proper ; 
(8.}  Those  which  relate  to  tbe  employment  of  the  militia  in 
the  service  of  the  general  goveroment. 
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These  classes  will   be  considered  separately  and  in   their 
order. 


First.  The  Powers  which  relate  to  the  Inception  and  Conduct 

of  War. 

L  The  Power  to  Declare  War. 

§  448.  I  shall  enter  into  no  explanation  of  the  nature,  kinds, 
and  causes  of  war,  or  of  the  rules  which  govern  its  conduct. 
These  are  subjects  which  belong  rather  to  the  international 
law,  and  are  fully  treated  in  works  upon  that  department  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  people  con- 
sidered the  act  and  state  of  war  a  matter  of  such  transcendent 
importance  and  magnitude,  involving  such  untold  personal 
and  material  interests,  hazarding  the  prosperity,  and  perhaps 
the  very  existence  of  the  bodj  politic,  that  they  committed  its 
formal  inception  to  that  department  of  the  government  which 
more  immediately  represents  them,  —  the  Congress.  In  this 
they  difiPered  from  England,  and  most,  if  not  all,  other  mo- 
narchical nations,  constitutional  or  despotic,  in  which  the  power 
to  declare  war  is  held  by  the  Crown ;  the  check  upon  its  ex- 
ercise in  England  being  the  authority  of  Parliament  alone  to 
raise  and  maintain  armies  and  navies, — the  control  of  the  purse. 

§  444.  The  commencement  of  a  state  of  hostilities  is  a  po* 
litical  act,  within  the  province  of,  and  to  be  judged  by,  the 
political  departments.  We  shall,  therefore,  find  few  judicial 
decisions  throwing  light  upon  the  clause  under  consideration. 
One,  however,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  far-reaching 
effect,  will  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

Congress  has  power  to  declare  war :  Does  this  import  that 
there  can  be  no  state  of  proper  war  until  Congress  has,  by  a 
legislative  act,  asserted  it  to  exist  ?  If  a  foreign  nation  should 
make  war  against  us  during  a  recess  of  Congress,  are  the  hands 
of  the  government  tied  up  until  that  body  can  be  assembled  ? 
Were  this  so  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  powerful  and 
ambitious  nation.  It  has  not  been,  nor  can  it  be,  questioned, 
that  Congress  may  declare  a  state  of  war  to  exist,  which  had 
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been  commenced  by  the  enemy  before  such  declaration,  and 
that  all  the  rights,  national  and  international,  of  belligerents 
will  thence  ensue.  Such  was  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

§  445.  But  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  declaration  of  this 
latter  sort,  at  least,  is  necessary  to  clothe  the  government  with 
belligerent  rights ;  and  that  prior  thereto  the  only  power  of  the 
executive  is  a  defensive  one,  to  act  under  an  old  statute  of 
Congress  permitting  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  in 
order  to  repel  invasions  or  suppress  insurrections. 

Before  referring  to  any  authorities,  it  is  proper  to  state  an- 
other most  important  constitutional  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  namely,  Whether 
the  national  government  can  wage  war  against  any  state  or- 
ganizations, or  against  any  combinations  of  citizens  ;  which 
includes  the  question  whether,  under  the  Constitation,  a  re- 
bellion or  insurrection  against  the  national  authority  can  take 
on  the  character  of  proper  war,  so  as  to  confer  the  rights  of 
belligerents  upon  the  government,  as  against  the  rebels,  and 
against  neutrals,  and  subject  the  rebels  to  the  incapacities  and 
obligations  of  enemies. 

§  446.  I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  states  may  secede.  This  subject  was  suf- 
ficiently examined  in  Part  I.  I  will  content  myself  with 
stating  what  appears  to  me  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  If  states  have  no  constitutional  right  to  withdraw 
firom  the  Union,  then  any  armed  opposition  to  the  government, 
whether  carried  on  by  irresponsible  combinations  of  men,  or 
by  the  aid  and  support  of  state  governments,  is  an  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  which  the  Constitution  in  terms  allows  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  military  force.  If  states  may,  under  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  secede,  they  become,  by  the  very  act  of  secession,  foreign 
nations,  against  whom  Congress  may  declare  and  carry  on 
war;  for  the  organic  law  nowhere  prescribes  or  limits  the 
causes  for  which  hostilities  may  be  waged  against  a  foreign 
country  The  causes  of  war  it  leaves  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  legislature ,  and  there  probably  never  was  a 
war  concerning  which  it  might  not  be  urged  that  the  causes, 
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on  the  one  side>  or  the  other,,  were  insig^ficanA  or  iUDy[ust  F09 
this  reason  it  wcHiId  have  b^ea  utterly  futile  t»  have  restricted 
Congress  to  the  inception  and  waging  of  just  wars.  Heiein 
seems  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  objections  raised  against 
the  authority  of  the  Uni^d  Sitates  to  ^^  coerce>  sovereign 
states." 

§  447.  Passing  firom.  this  inquiry,  which  is  political  and  in.-* 
ternational,,  rather  than  constitutional  and  moiiicipal,  tha  other 
points- suggested  above  havabeen  dafinitkvely  settled  by  the.  Sifr* 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Prize  Cases  ^  d^cided 
in  1863,  growing  out  of  the  lata  hostilities^  The  cases:  aix>se 
from  the  capture  of  seveiral  vessels  attempting  to  violate  the 
blockade  of  Southern  ports.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  aeutral, 
and  the  sole  question  as  to  them  was  whether  the  blockade 
was.  lawful :  others  were  owned  by  persons  residing  withia  the 
Southern  states*  and  the  qpeation  aa  to.  them  wea,  whether  the 
owners  were*  by  the  mere  fiict  of  such  residence,  public  eae- 
Biies*  so  that  their  property  would  be  confiscable  without  any 
examination  into  their  sentiments,  for  or  against  the  govern^ 
m^ent.  Both  of  these  questions  depended  for  their  solution 
upon  a  more  general  one,  namely,  Whether  at  the  time  of  the 
captui*e  a  state  of  proper  war  existed.. 

^  448.  It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  first  open  act 
of  hostilities,  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumiter,  the  President  sumr 
moned  75,000  men  to  suppreas  the  insurrection  or  rebellion^ 
(April  15th,  1861;)  that  he  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  and  stationed  men-of-war  to  make  sech  block- 
ade effeetive,^  (April  19th  and  27th,  I861.>  Congress,  wea 
also  called  to  meet  at  a  future  day  appointed.  They  did  so 
meet,  (July  4th,  1861; )  and  immediately  passed  statuttes  recr 
ogiuzing  the  state  of  hostilities,  and  maintaining  the  auithorij^ 
of  the  government.  In  the  interval  between  the  establishment 
of  the  blockade  and  the  passage  of  these  laws,  the  vessek  in 
question  were  captured ;  they  were  libelled  in  the  District 
Courts  and  condemned  as  good  prize^  and  from  the  decrees  of 
condemnation  appeals  were  taken  to  the  Supreme  Courts 

^  449.  The  cases  fairly  presented  three  gteneral  questiojQd 
1  t  mmk^  ftd5. 
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(«f  ip«blie  law  ;  «ad  npm  ifae  answers  wairid  depend  llie  7>ik6- 
tieal  iiKfviry  as  to  tte  propeitf  in  die  aaptuved  vessehk 

flnt.  Can  tthe  goKverameiift  coerce  ihe  states  asBiiming  to 
«0t  in  a  Boveresign  <capadtif ^  :and  te  jwpodiate  the  aatbority  ef 
<iib  nation  ?  TUs  -was  tnot  epenrlj  avd  divecdy  assgaed  hy  the 
^bUBsel ;  it  msM  mrtfaer  luHlied  l^a^  the  jumet  dees  not  «xist. 
iiTor  did  the  <nnai  ia  tefl?ms  idisons  its  ^^  affimnatiTe  was, 
!h0we<v^er,  necessarilj  assoaed  in  the  dedirian  wfaick  was 
rreadbed. 

Second.  Oan  the  forcible  means '>eiii{fle]r0d  fcyihe  get^nsi- 
jnent  to  suppress  an  morrBdiion  or  ndbellion  'd£  its  <;iti«!ns 
«vier»be  onUed  a  proper  «7an  so  las  to  txAifer  iielligerent  idghto 
iqpon  tthe  wufeien^  :and  bel^gevent  ditabilitieB  and  ancttpadcties 
upon  the  Tebek  ?  and 

TMrd.  AsBtiming  rAie  aifinaatm  <«if l^e  la^  <am  these  forcii- 
'>ble  means  be  called  a  proper  war^  <wilb  idl  the  €Scnise<|aenoes  ot 
wA  41  -war,  >befi>re  CSongpess  has,  iby  a  legislatiye  act,  decfauped 
such  'State  of  war  to  exist  ? 

§  450.  The  negatr^  ^  ^oth  «he  latter  questidns  was  nrg^ 
<and  argued  with  great  fulness  by  the  connsel  who  opposed  the 
legality  of  the  captures,  althougli  the  force  of  the  argument 
was  expended  upon  the  last.  It  was  claimed  that,  until  Con- 
gress met  and  declared  war  te  exist,  the  «only  "power  linder 
which  the  President  could  ^act  was  that  conferred  upon  htm  1^ 

akatote  passed  in  lT95,:atitberi2ing  Mm  to«csflI  oxkt  the  miKtia 
to  repress  insurrections  and  rebellions  i  that  as  MkcemOive  be 
had  no  authority  in  the  matter,  his  only  capacity  being  to  ^exe- 
xntke  the  ism  referred  to;  that  itthim  ^tiltttte  gave  no  power  to 
«9e  ether  belKgereti^  ^meaanres  lAian  those  indioated  by  its 
•terms, -^  the  miHtia  force ;  that  then)lockHde  was  therefore  a 
nmllity,  se  Ikr  :as  all  cafpturesmade  ^before  the  legiejative  ratifi- 
cation wene  concerned. 

I  451.  The  court  was  icompelted  to  ^meet  and  decide  aU  these 
questions-;  'and  decide  them  it  4id,  in  the  'aflBrmati^re.-  l%e 
first,  as  I  have  already  mnd,  was  assmned ;  the  others,  (%  448,) 
"wien-e  definitrvely  passed  upon.  Tbe^>pifrion  of  the  comt  was 
'delivered  by  Mr.  Jtistioe  Grier,  and  I  quote  from  it  a  few 
peBtineiit  passages.  He  says :  ^  **  Let  us  inquire,  wfaedier,  at 
1  8  Black,  666. 
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the  time  this  blockade  was  instituted,  a  state  of  war  existed 
which  would  justify  a  resort  to  these  means  of  subduing  a 
hostile  force.  War  has  been  well  defined  to  be  ^  that  state  in 
which  a  nation  prosecutes  its  rights  by  force.'  The  parties 
belligerent  in  a  public  war  are  independent  nations.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  constitute  war,  that  both  parties  should  be 
acknowledged  as  independent  nations  or  sovereign  states.  A 
war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents  claims  sovereign 
rights  as  against  the  other.  Insurrection  against  a  government 
may  or  may  not  culminate  in  an  organized  rebellion  ;  but  a 
civil  war  always  begins  by  insurrection  against  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  government.  A  civil  war  is  never  sokmnly 
declared ;  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents,  the  number,  power, 
and  organization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on. 
When  the  party  in  rebellion  occupy  and  hold  in  a  hostile 
manner  a  certain  portion  of  territory  ;  have  declared  their 
independence ;  have  cast  off  their  allegiance ;  have  organized 
armies;  have  commenced  hostilities  against  the  former  sov- 
ereign, the  world  acknowledges  them  as  belligerents,  and  the 
contest  as  war.  They  claim  to  be  in  arms  to  establish  their 
liberty  and  independence,  in  order  to  become  a  sovereign 
state ;  while  the  sovereign  party  treats  them  as  insurgents  and 
rebek,  who  owe  allegiance,  and  who  should  be  punished  with 
death  for  their  treason."  "  As  ^  a  civil  war  is  never  publicly 
proclaimed,  eo  rwmine^  against  insurgents,  its  actual  existence 
is  a  fact  in  our  domestic  history,  which  the  court  is  bound  to 
notice  and  to  know." 

§  462.  Again  :  ^  "  If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  President  is  not  only  authorized,  but  bound  to 
resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not  initiate  the  war,  but  is 
bound  to  accept  the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
legislative  authority.  And  whether  the  hostile  party  be  a 
foreign  invader,  or  states  organized  in  rebellion,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  war,  although  the  declaration  of  it  be  unilateral.  Lord 
Stowell  observes :  ^  ^  It  is  not  the  less  a  war  on  that  aacount^ 
for  war  may  exist  without  a  declaration  on  either  side.  It  is 
so  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.     A 

^  2  Black,  667.  *  Ibid.  668.  *  1  Dodson  Adm.  247. 
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declaration  of  war  by  one  country  only,  is  not  a  mere  chal- 
lenge, to  be  accepted  or  refused  at  the  pleasure  of  the  other.' " 
"  It  ^  is  not  the  less  a  civil  war  with  belligerent  parties  in  hos- 
tile array,  because  it  may  be  called  an  insurrection  by  one  side, 
and  the  insurgents  considered  as  rebels  and  traitors.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  independence  of  the  revolted  province  or 
state  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  party  bellig- 
erent in  a  war,  according  to  the  law  of  nations." 

§  463.  In  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  executive,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  *  "  The  President  was  bound  to  meet  it  in  the  shape  it 
presented  itself,  without  waiting  for  Congress  to  baptize  it  with 
a  name;  and  no  name  given  to  it  by  him  or  them,  could 
change  the  fact.*'  ^^The'  law  of  nations  contains  no  such 
anomalous  doctrine  as  that  which  this  court  are  now,  for  the 
Srst  time,  desired  to  pronounce,  to  wit.  That  insurgents  who 
have  risen  in  rebellion  against  their  sovereign,  expelled  her 
courts,  established  a  revolutionary  government,  and  commenced 
hostilities,  are  not  enemies  because  they  are  traitora;  and  a 
war  levied  on  the  government  by  traitors,  in  order  to  dismem- 
ber and  destroy  it,  is  not  a  war  because  it  is  an  insurrection. 
Whether  the  President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties  in  suppressing 
an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed  hostile  resistance, 
and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarming  proportions,  as  will  compel 
him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  belligerents,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Aim,  and  this  court  must  be  governed  by 
.  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  political  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  this  power  was  intrusted.  He  must  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands.  The  proclama- 
tion of  blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
court  that  a  state  of  war  existed  which  demanded  and  author- 
ized a  recourse  to  such  a  measure,  under  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  case." 

U.  The  Power  to  grcmt  Letien  of  Marque  and  ReprUaL 

§  454.  I  need  not  stop  to  comment  upon  this  clause.     It 
includes  the  power  to  provide  for  the  commission  of  privateers 
1  2  Black,  669.  *  Ibid.  669.  «  Ibid.  670. 
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tsofcmise  dacing  a  state  of  perfect  war;  «ird  lorf  firivate  araod 
vessels  to  make  veprisals  npcm  the  commeroe  cif  an  unfriendlj 
•nation,  during  a  ooodition  <of  imperfect  "vtcar.  The  whole  sab- 
ject  of  privateering  ood  isprisals  belongs  to  llie  iBtemationai 
law. 
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Wmter. 

I  455.  The  ^^  captares  "  here  spoken  of,  are  the  things  taken 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  government.,  and  not  the  very  act 
itself  of  taking.  The  word  is  used  in  both  senses.  We  speak 
of  the  capture  of  a  town,  district  of  territory,  ship,  fort,  army ; 
and  thereby  imply  the  fact  of  their  seizure.  The  clause  cannot 
admit  of  this  construction  ;  otherwise  a  very  large  part  of  the 
disposition  and  management  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Congress ;  and  the  "  Commander-in-Chief* 
would  be  an  empty  titlt^^  with  little  or  no  power  except  to 
enforce  tlie  mandates  of  the  legislature.  The  policy  of  the 
Constitution  is  very  different.  It  was  felt  that  active  hostili- 
ties, under  the  control  of  a  large  deliberative  body,  would  be 
feebly  carried  on,  with  uniform  disastrous  results.  All  history 
teaches  this  truth,  and  shows  that  the  army  and  navy  must  be 
wielded  by  a  single  will,  must  be  instruments  in  one  hand. 
The  Constitution  has  therefore  clothed  the  legislature  with 
power  to  originate  a  war  ;  to  furnish  the  requisite  supplies  of 
money  and  materials ;  to  authorize  the  raising  of  men  ;  and  to 
dispose  of  tlie  results.  All  this  is  a  complete  check  iq)on  the 
Executive ;  for  Congress  may,  by  refusing  to  grant  supplies  or 
raise  forces,  drive  the  President  to  conclude  a  peace,  or  inau- 
gurate a  different  policy  in  the  conduct  of  actual  hostilities. 
But  all  direct  management  of  warlike  operations,  all  planning 
and  organizing  of  campaigns,  all  establishing  of  blockades,  all 
direction  of  .marches,  ai^ec^  battles,  and  the  Uke^  .are  as  much 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature,  as  they  are  beyond 
tdiat  of  any  aasembkige  «f  fnrivifte  citiaons.  The  'only  possible 
anthorily  for  CongMns  to  ptas  measures  in  respedt  tto  the  actmu 
conduct  of  hostilities,  is  foond  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Section 
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VIII.  Article  L,  which  gives  them  power  **  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion .  ...  all  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.*'  But  these  measures  must  be  supplementary 
to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  separate  and  independent  functions  of  the 
President  as  commander-in-chief;  they  cannot  interfere  with, 
much  less  limit,  his  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  those  func- 
tions. 

§  466.  Congress  may,  therefore,  make  rules  concerning  the 
disposition  of  all  things  taken,  seized,  captured  by  the  national 
forces  of  every  description.  And  this  includes  a  vast  array, 
both  in  number  and  magnitude,  of  special  objects  to  which  the 
legislative  power  may  be  directed.  Under  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion. Congress  can  pass  statutes  providing  for  the  disposition 
of  enemies*  or  neutral  ships  and  goods  taken  at  sea,  while  vio- 
lating belligerent  rights,  —  the  entire  code  of  prize  regulations  • 
for  the  disposition  of  public  and  private  property  of  the  enemy 
taken  on  land ;  for  the  disposition  of  the  persons  of  enemies 
taken  prisoners  ;  and,  doubtless,  for  the  disposition  of  enemies* 
territory  conquered  and  held  by  a  victorious  army,  except  so 
far  as  this  power  may  be  controlled  by  the  higher  function  of 
treaty-making,  held  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

§  457.  The  same  capacity  exists  in  a  civil  war,  while  the 
hostilities  are  actually  raging ;  although  the  Constitution  for- 
bids private  property  of  citizens  to  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation ;  and  provides  that  the  citizen  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law ;  and  thus  prohibits  legislative  confiscations,  and  all 
other  summary  proceedings  of  a  like  character.  Indeed,  there 
is  something  exquisitely  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  a  civil, 
ny  more  than  a  public,  war  can  be  waged  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  point  was  definitively  settled 
in  the  Prize  Cases,*  just  cited,  with  reference  to  the  private  prop- 
erty of  a  resident  within  the  insurgent  territory,  taken  at  sea  ; 
and  I  see  no  possible  difference  between  that  case  and  the  case 
of  such  properly  taken  on  land  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
war« 

1  i  Black,  635. 
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f  458.  Mr.  Justice  Grier^  in  answerirtg  tbe  argument  \rkicA 
opposed  the  trefatment  of  the  Southern  ckisieit's  vessel  9tid  goods 
a»  enemies'  property,  and  which  nrged  that  the  ordinances  of 
secession  being  null  and  yoid,  the  Southern  people  were  still 
citissens  of  the  United  States^  and  as  sueh  entitled  to  the  im» 
mnnities  and  privities  established  by  the  Bill  of  RighUs^  says 
rather  pithily :  ^  *^  This  argument;  rests  on  the  assumption  of  two 
propositions,  each  of  which  is  without  foundation.  It  assumes 
that  where  a  civil  war  exists,  the  party  belligerent  claiming  to 
be  sovereign^  cannot,  fev  some  unknown  reason,  exercise  the 
rights  of  belligerents,  although  the  revolutionary  party  may. 
Being,  sovereign  he  can  exercise  only  sovereign  rights  over  the^ 
other  party*  The  insurgent  may  be  killed  on  the  bftttle^fielcE 
or  by  the  executioner ;  his  property  on  land  may  be  confiscated' 
by  the  raiunicipal  law  *  but  the  coikiikieFce  on  the  oceam,  which' 
supplies  the  rebels  with  means  to  support  the  war,  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  capture  by  the  laws  of  war,  because  it  ie 
WHC&nstitietionaU  /  /  "^  He  then  proceeds  to-  rebut  these  as- 
sumptions and  to  repel  the  argument*. 

In  fact,  those  who  maintain  the  views  opposed  to  diis  case, 
are  inevitably  driven  to  the  position,  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  a  civil  war,,  however  greats  is  no  war, 
but  only  an  aggravated  riot ;  and  the  armies  and  navies  used 
in  suppressing  the  disturbance,  are  only  a-  somewhat  excep- 
tional |7om«  eamiiaiius,  called  out  to  aid  the  dieriff  in  his  civil 
(kity  of  dispersing,  the  uAla^wful  assemblages^  and  arresting  the 
ifienders. 

§  459-  It  is  well  known  that  Congress^  during  ^e  late  civil 
war,  acted  under  the  construction  of  their  powers  which  I  have 
stated  and  advocated^;  and  passed  many  statutes  for  die  dispo- 
sition of  property  seized  on  land  by  ikie  armies;,'  in  particular  of 
cotton  and  slaves,  selling  the  one  and  liberating  the  other. 
They  also  provided  for  the  confiscation*  of  enemies'  property 
by  civil  proceedings. 

How  iar  measures  of  confiseationy  after  the  hostilities  have 
ended,  are  lawftil,  is  an  entirely  different  qu^estion;  its  solatioir 
depends  upon  considerations  which  have  no  connection  with 
the  military  powers  of  Congress. 

^  2  Black,  672.  ^  The^DHiHcs  df  emphasis  are  not  mine. 
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Second.  The  Pawerg  which  relate  to  ^  Mamng^  Maintain^ 
mg.  Eqmipping^  and  Ghveming  the  regtdar  Land  and  Naval 
Fareeei  the  Armg  and  Navy  proper. 

L  27ie  Power  to  Boise  and  Support  the  Forces. 

.  (  46d,  Congress  has  pow6r  "  to  raise  and  support  armies," 
•'f6  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  but  ho  appr6priation  for 
the  army  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  tlian  tw6  yesfrs.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  latter  restriction  does  not  ^pp\j  to  the  navy. 
The  army  nere  spoken  of  is  the  regular  standing  army,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the,  militia,  and  to  volunteer  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

IPhese  provisions  in  the  Constitution  were  made  the  grotmd 
of  a'  most  violent  attack  upon  that  fnstrument  when  it  was 
before  the  people  for  adoption.  It  was  urged  with  great  vehe- 
mence that  a  standing  army  vrould  become  th6  instrument,  in" 
the  liari  Jd  of  the  President,  of  overthrowing  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  that  its  numbers,  afall  events,  should  be  KttiTted  ;  that 
a  navy  was  useless,  a  mere  means  of  63tpens6  and  of  frritation. 
In'  fact,  the  navy  remained  under  a  cloud  untH  the  war  of 
1812  brought  it  into  favor.  Th6  ftitility  of  thesd  objections 
has  been  so  conclusively  shown  by  the  past  history  of  our 
country,  that  I  need  not  occupy  time  and  space  with  stating 
the  arguments  by  which  they  were  met.  ThiBstJ  arguments 
are  all  summed  up  ih  the  fact  that  the  army  is  entirely  undei* 
the  control  of  the  direct  represerttatlVes  of  the  people  ;  and  to 
say  that-  they  cannot  be  trusted,  U  to  say  that  the  people 
cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  alt  i^epublTdan  govetiiment  is  a 
failure. 

§  461.  Those  ^'ho  ar^  familiar  with  t'h^  outlines  of  EngKsh 
history,  know  that  one  6f  the  chief  mattei's  for  a  long  time  in 
dispute  between  th6  Crown  and  the  ComYn^ns,  was  as  to  wher^ 
the  jurisdiction  to  rai^e  and  maiiitaiii  aVmi^s  laV.  Th6  Com- 
mons claimed  tliat  it  rested  Exclusively  With  Parliament ;  the 
Cro\f n  asserted  that  its  own  prerogative  enabled  it  td  rais6 
forces'  arid  collect  money*  for  their  supjiort  by  divers  imposts 
and  duties'.     The  c0ntr6vei^y  Was  finally  decided'  in  favor  of 
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the  Commons.  It  needs  no  argument,  at  this  day,  to  show 
that  in  any  nation  assuming  to  be  republican,  or  even  constitu- 
tional, there  can  be  no  liberty,  no  security,  no  certainty  that 
the  existing  constitution  of  things,  the  settled  public  order  and 
tranquillity,  will  remain,  unless  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
the  armed  forces  of  the  state  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  government.  This  has  passed  into  an 
axiom  of  the  public  law.  The  power  of  the  purse  is  yet 
stronger  than  the  power  of  the  sword.  Armies  and  armed 
forces  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  expensive  ;  and  if  the  sup- 
plies be  withheld,  the  array  will  collapse.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  the  people,  through  their  direct  representatives, 
a  complete  check  upon  any  illegal  and  revolutionary  designs 
of  the  Executive ;  and  even  upon  his  ambitious  or  ill-consid- 
ered methods  of  carrjang  on  a  war  that  had  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 

•  §  462.  But  the  Constitution  goes  farther  even  than  this,  far- 
ther than  the  organic  law  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  has 
indeed  adopted  a  practice,  or  policy,  of  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  army,  and  authorizing  its  maintenance  for  only  one  year; 
renewing  annually  the  statute  by  virtue  of  which  the  army 
exists.  But  this  is  only  a  practice,  which  may  be  abandoned 
at  any  time.  Parliament  may,  if  it  choose,  pass  a  law  estab- 
lishing the  army  for  ten,  or  any  other  number  of  years,  and 
making  an  appropriation  for  its  support  during  all  that  time. 
This  Congress  cannot  do.  The  utmost  limit  to  which  they 
can  extend  their  action  in  the  way  of  support  and  maintenance, 
is  two  years.  If  they,  should  withhold  the  supply,  every  officer 
and  every  private  must  go  without  his  pay,  clothing,  and 
rations.  The  probable  reason  for  adopting  this  limit  was,  that 
two  years  is  made  the  time  for  the  existence  of  each  Congress ; 
that  every  two  years  the  people  are  called  upon  to  elect  new 
representatives,  when  the  acts  of  their  late  delegates  will  be 
passed  in  review.  It  was  considered  that,  by  making  the  term 
of  office  two  years  in  length,  the  people  had  delegated  their 
entire  discretion  for  such  period  to  their  representatives,  re- 
taining the  power  to  mark  their  disapproval  of  any  measure 
by  rejecting  their  former  agents,  and  by  appointing  others  who 
will  carry  out  their  wishes. 
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§  468.  What  laws  Congress  may  pass  by  virtue  of  this 
power,  has  not  been  illustrated  to  any  extent  by  judicial  de 
cision ;  nor  is  there  room  for  much  doubt  or  question.  ^^  Rais* 
ing  "  armies,  includes  the  determination  of  the  number  of  men 
who  shall  be  enlisted;  the  different  arms  of  the  service  into 
which  they  shall  be  separated ;  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  companies,  regiments,  brigades,  and  corps ;  the  number  and 
rank  of  officers ;  the  time  of  service  of  men  and  officers,  and 
other  like  matters.  "  Providing '  a  navy,  includes  the  de- 
termination of  the  same  class  of  subjects  relating  to  seamen 
and  officers,  and  also  the  number,  size,  character,  and  cost  of 
ships  and  other  vessels  of  war;  the  number,  size,  situation, 
and  cost  of  navy  and  dock  yards,  and  other  places  of  construc- 
tion. 

^^  Supporting ''  an  army,  includes  not  only  the  provisions  for 
the  food,  clothing,  cost  of  transportation  of  men  and  officers, 
but  also  provision  for  their  warlike  equipment,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, medical  attendance ;  also  provision  for  their  and  the 
country's  defence  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  bar- 
racks, arsenals,  depots,  forts  and  all  other  fortifications,  both 
temporary  and  permanent ;  in  short,  any  thing  that  can  make 
an  army  effective  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes.  The 
same  is  true  in  reference  to  ^^  maintaining  "  a  navy. 

§  464.  In  accomplishing  these  direct  objects,  Congress  may 
adopt  all  measures  necessary  and  proper  for  effecting  the  re- 
quired purpose.  They  may  either  purchase  or  manufacture 
arms,  ammunition,  etc. ;  they  have  done  both  ;  they  may 
educate  officers  in  military  science,  as  is  done  in  the  national 
military  school  at  West  Point,  and  the  naval  school  at  Annap- 
olis ;  they  have  organized  the  war  and  navy  departments, 
with  their  many  subordinate  bureaus ;  they  have  provided  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  in  money  and  land,  and  pensions  to 
soldiers  and  their  families.  It  is  claimed  by  many  statesmen, 
that  they  may  construct,  or  aid  in  the  construction  of  great 
highways,  or  railways,  as  means  for  the  ready  transport  of 
troops.  The  action  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  Railway, 
is  partly  supported  by  this  view  of  their  constitutional  power. 

I  465.  In  what  manner  Congress  shall  proceed  to  raise  men 
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for  tb^  anp7  saxA  w^y,  mzy  adiyiil;  x^f  »olo^  /}ue«tiaD.  f'he 
eomjjaon  prac|:ice,  unde^  ordipAr/  cirqum^lanQjea  19,  to  «alia|t 
thep^  for  #  4i^nite  period  of  year^^,  93  th«)r  ^hall  voluntarily 
apply.  Tbi$,  dp^btle^^,  ^^ulSlqes  as  the  gfiv^j^^l  procedufo 
Qui  em0rgen>ci,es  m^y  arisie,  and  have  arisen,  when  this  slom 
process  ^ould  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigenciaa  of  di£ 
times.  Tbien  tbe  goy/Brnmeot  may  ca)]  for  yojunfeers;  and  as 
an  incentive,  ofTep  bounties,  and  permit  thoae  volunteering  to 
organize  themselves  iptq  regim/snt9,  ynder  their  own  of&cen 
partly  or  lyhdily.  Thi^  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Mexican  War. 
The  voluQteer^  then  called  o^t,  ?yere  not  a  part  of  the  milida, 
for  they  were  requir^v)  tq  depart  from  the  territory  of  the 
CTnited  States,  w^ich  the  militia,  as  we  shall  see,  cannot  be 
compelled  to  do. 

§  466.  During  the  late  war,  the  general  gov^rnmepp  seems 
to  have  acted  under  its  powers  of  raising  armies  and  of 
calling  oat  the  militia  combined,  as,  beyond  a  question,  it 
might  do.  The  first  call  of  76,000  men  was  in  terms  made 
under  an  old  statute  of  Congress  permitting  the  President  to 
call  forth  the  militia  in  order  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  The 
subsequent  calls  for  volunteers  seem  to  have  been  made  under 
the  power  tp  raise  armies ;  for  the  men  were  enlisted  for  a  def- 
inite period,  three  years  or  until  the  end  of  the  war ;  they  were 
often  added  tQ  existing  regiments;  the  general  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  Bxecutive.  Still  the  idea  of  militia  was  not 
entirely  abandoned ;  regiments  were  organized  by  states,  quot^^s 
were  demanded  from  states,  state  governors  appointed  the 
regimental  officers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
these  forces  were  organized  under  the  general  power  to  raise 
armies ;  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  not  of  the  ipiUtia  in  active  service ;  and  that  this 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  entirely  consti- 
tutional. None  but  mere  verbal  theorists  and  critics  objected 
to  it,  although  such  objections  were  raised. 

Whether  Congress  may  resort  to  conscription  as  a  means  of 
filling  tbeir  armies,  cannot  be  fully  considered  until  the  power 
to  call  forth  the  militia  is  examined.     The  discfassiou  of  the 
question  will  therefore  be  postponed  till  the  close  of  this  9ec 
tion. 
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IJ.  7%e  Pataer  to  (hvem  iht  Forc^. 

§  467.  Congress  may  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  this  power  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary  judicial 
department  of  the  general  government.  It  is  applicable  only 
to  a  special  class  of  men,  —  those  in  the  land  or  naval  forces. 
The  fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  shows  conclusively 
that  the  rules  to  t>e  made  under  this  clause  were  to  be  out- 
side of  ordinary  civil  judicial  proceedings  ;  for  it  excepts  per- 
sons in  the  laud  or  naval  forces,  and  those  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  from  the 
safeguard  of  an  indictment. 

^  468.  The  language  of  this  clause  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. Congress  may  make  tuUb^  the  object  of  which  shall 
be  regulation  and  government.  It  cannot  utter  exceptional, 
or  transitory  mandates  which  affect  the  management  and  dis- 
position of  the  army  or  the  navy.  This  particular  grant  of 
power  confers  no  authority  upon  the  legislature  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  rules  framed  by 
Congress  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  form,  together,  the  military  law  of  the  land ; 
they  are  a  part  of  the  general  statutory  legislation  of  Congress 
applicable  to  a  special  and  designated  class  of  persons,  soldiers 
and  sailors ;  they  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  statutes ;  are  just  as  binding;  and  the  decisions  of  courts 
thereunder  are  ju3t  as  effective  as  any  other  laws,  or  any  other 
judgments. 

^  469.  This  military  law,  or  in  other  words,  this  code  of 
positive,  enacted,  statutory  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  is  something  very  different  from  martial 
law,  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  unwritten,  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  Commander-in-chief 
may  wage  effective  war,  something  above  and  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress ;  for  that  body  has  no  direct  authority 
over  the  actual  conduct  of  hostilities,  when  war  has  been  ini- 
tiated. Whether  there  be  any  martial  law  in  this,  its  proper 
sense,  will  be  considered  In  a  subsequent  chapter. 

25 
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§  470.  Under  this  grant  of  power,  Congress  may  establish 
a  military  discipline,  —  may  adopt  a  system  of  tactics ;  define 
military  offences,  provide  for  their  punishment  ;  organize 
courts  martial,  and  prescribe  their  jurisdiction,  practice,  and 
the  mode  of  executing  their  sentences.  This  has  been  done, 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  every  other  land  where 
there  is  a  standing  army.  It  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  only  legitimate  subjects  of  this  mili- 
tary code  of  regulations  are  the  land  and  naval  forces,  —  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  militia  when 
in  active  service  of  the  United  States. 

§  471.  During  a  late  session  of  Congress,  a  statute  was  en- 
acted which  prescribes  in  substance  that  all  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  army,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  directed  to, 
and  shall  issue  through,  the  general ;  and  that  the  general  shall 
have  his  permanent  headquarters  at  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent objected  to  these  provisions  on  the  ground  that  they  in- 
terfered with  his  independent  functions  as  Commander-in-chief. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  first 
of  these  statutory  requirements  is  clearly  not  obnoxious  to  the 
criticism  made  iipon  it.  It  is  simply  a  rule  for  the  regulation 
of  the  army ;  a  rule  similar  in  its  nature  to  hundreds  of  others 
which  are  found  in  the  code  of  tactics  adopted  by  authority  of 
Congress.  It  does  not  limit  in  the  least  the  power  or  discre- 
tion of  the  President  as  to  the  orders  he  may  issue  ;  but  only 
regulates  the  manner  in  which  those  orders  shall  be  communi- 
cated from  superior  to  subordinate.  The  other  requirement 
of  the  statute  appears  to  be  more  open  to  objection.  It  seems 
to  restrict  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as 
Commander-in-chief;  it  prevents  him  from  assigning  the  gen- 
eral to  such  place  and  position  as  he  deems  expedient ;  and  so 
far  forth  it  interferes  with  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  forces. 
If  Congress  may  do  this  in  respect  to  one  officer  high  in  rank, 
it  may  do  it  in  respect  to  all  officers,  and  the  private  soldiers 
and  may  thus  assume  to  itself  the  entire  attributes  of  Com 
mander-in*chief. 
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Third.     ThoM  Powers  which  relate  to  the  Emphymerd  of  the 
Militia  m  the  Service  of  the  General  Q-ovemmenL 

'  §  472.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Con- 
stitution makes  no  provision  for  a  national  militia  under  the 
exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  central  government. 
The  militia  was,  and  still  is,  that  of  the  states,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  over  it  being  at  all  times  partial  and  ex- 
ceptional. Thus  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  training 
of  this  militia  is,  under  every  emergency,  left  to  the  states. 
Congress  may  adopt  a  mode  of  training,  a  system  of  tactics ; 
and,  if  it  does,  the  several  states  must  follow  that  mode  and 
system  ;  if  it  does  not,  each  state  may  choose  one  for  itself. 
While  any  part  of  the  militia  are  employed  in  the  sen*  ice  of 
the  United  States,  Congress  may  prescribe  the  rules  for  their 
government,  —  that  is,  may  bring  them  under  its  code  of  mili- 
tary law.  At  all  other  times,  under  all  other  circumstances, 
the  regulation  and  government  are  exclusively  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  states. 

§  473.  Finally,  Congress  may  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mi- 
litia in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  —  that  is,  to  aid 
the  civil  authority  when  the  posse  comitatus  fails  ;  and  in  order 
to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions,  —  that  is,  when 
the  civil  authority  is  utterly  powerless,  is  entirely  abandoned, 
and  a  resort  to  actual  hostilities,  to  war,  is  necessary.  This 
is  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  general  government  may 
exercise  over  the  miUtia ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  no 
case  can  they  be  compelled  to  serve  without  the  territory  of 
the  Union.  The  laws  must  be  executed  where  they  have 
force,  and  that  is  only  within  the  country  itself.  Insurrections 
and  invasions  must  be  internal.  We  do  not  repel  an  invasion 
by  attacking  the  invading  nation  upon  its  own  soil.  Still,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  militia  may  be  called  out  before 
the  invaders  have  set  foot  upon  our  territory.  It  is  a  fair  con- 
struction of  language  to  say  that  one  means  of  "  repelling  "  an 
invasion  is  to  have  a  force  ready  to  receive  the  threatened  in- 
truders when  they  shall  arrive.     The  same   principle  must 
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apply  to  the  suppression  of  insurrections.  If  the  government 
p^fis^  wait  until  t}ie  invadjei?^  Ar9  «etuaUy  upon  tke  soil  doing 
their  work  of  destruction^  or  f)j\til  the  infiurgenlB  have  actually 
risen  and  commenced  their  process  of  social  disorganization, 
before  it  can  resort  to  aH  the  means  appropriate  to  secure  its 
own  safety  and  integrity,  die  United  States  is  indeed  the  weak- 
est of  all  nations. 

§  474.  The  language  of  the  constitutional  grant  of  power 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  not  that  Congress  may  call  forth,  but 
may  provide  for  calling  forth,  the  militia.  The  legislature  iiwy 
therefore  pass  general  laws  applicable  to  circumstances  that 
may  arise  in  the  ftiture,  and  therdn  may  empower  the  Execu- 
tive— and  perhaps  any  other  designated  individual  — to  sum- 
mon the  militia  into  active  service,  upon  the  happening  of 
either  contingency  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Such  a 
law  is  almost  indispensable.  The  Congress  is  not  always  in 
ses^on ;  and  circumstances  may  arise  during  its  recess  de* 
Bianding  an  immediate  resort  to  arms,  when  a  delay  would  be 
ruinous.  Governed  by  these  considerations.  Congress  at  a 
very  early  day  (1795)  passed  a  statute  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  forth  the  militia  in  the  cases  prescribed  by  the 
organic  law,  which  is  still  operative.  Under  its  provisions 
President  Lincoln  made  his  first  requisition  for  75,000  men. 

§  476.  Two  cases  have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  grant  of  power  to  call  forth  the 
militia.  These  cases,  and  especially  the  first  in  order  of  time, 
enter  somewhat  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  states  over  the  militia,  the  nature 
and  object  of  this  military  organization,  etc.,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  judgments 
themselves  for  the  views  of  the  different  members  of  the  court. 
I  will  only  state  the  points  decided.  In  the  first  case,  Hous- 
ston  V.  Moore,^  it  was  held  that  the  several  states  have  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  to  aid  the  general  gov- 
emraent  in  calling  forth  the  militia,  though  not  to  hinder  or 
prevent  such  calling  forth.  Therefore  a  statute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, providing  that  persons  called  forth  by  the  United  States 
^  5  Wheat.  1. 
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wd  ne^ecting  or  nsSmng  to  lobey  tbe  call,  should  be  tri^  by 
a  «tate  court  martial,  and  punished  aecondiog  to  «tate  laws« 
was  declared  to  be  conadtutional  and  valid.  I  remark  in  pasa- 
ing,  that  tlie  prindple  upov  which  this  caso  rests  is  identical 
with  that  which  supports  tb»  authority  iof  tbe  states  to  puoi^ 
counterfeiters  of  national  coin  and  securities,  which  »vas  rer 
ferved  to  iB  §  420.  The  states  also  acted  ^py^n  the  san^e  prin- 
cipls  in  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  general  government 
during  the  late  civil  war,  by  prooiM)ting  the  eoJistiQent  .of  vol- 
unteers. 

^  476.  In  Martin  v,  Mott  ^  it  was  decided  that,  uud^r  the 
authority  given  to  the  President  by  the  statute  of  1.795,  to 
call  forth  the  militia  under  certain  circumstauces,  the  power  is 
exclusively  vested  in  hitt  to  determine  whether  those  eir(m«r 
stances  exist;  and  when  h^  has  det#riiiin.e4  jby  issuing  hji^ 
call,  no  court  can  question  his  decision.  This  fvas  ^  ifi^ppiv- 
tant  doctrine  settled  by  the  case;  but  it  was  «1^  he)4  tha^ 
when  a  person  had  been  ordered  to  appear  and  rfi^rt  hii^fi^If 
under  such  call,  and  had  neglected  to  obey,  i^nd  had  in  fyot 
never  appeared  and  been  mustered  in,  he  was  still  liable  to  be 
tried  and  punished  by  a  court  martial  appointed  by  the  a^thpis- 
ity  of  the  United  States,  although  the  trial  took  p)^e  several 
years  after  the  war  was  euided,  to  serv^  in  whi/ch  the  ff^ilit^i 
had  been  ordered  out. 

Cbwcriptum. 

§  477.  I  am  now  brought  tQ  the  question  whether,  nnder 
either  of  these  classes  of  powers,  —  that  tq  niise  armies,  f^^d 
that  to  call  £t>rth  th.e  mjHtu^, —r  Congress  n^ay  adopt  the 
method  of  a  draft  or  eonspription.  It  is  well  Icnown  that  th^ 
mode  has  been  resorted  to.  In  March,  1863)  Congress  passed 
an  act  for  ^^  enrolling  ^nd  (sailing  out  the  national  forces.'' 
The  preamble  of  this  statute  sets  forth  the  existence  of  the 
rebellion ;  o(  the  war  raging  to  suppress  it  $  the  i^ecessity  of 
a  military  force ;  and  the  duty  of  ^1}  pefsons  to  cofi|:ribu(e  tq^ 
wards  its  raising  and  support.  Th^  f^st  t^en  prpyicj^s  in  sub- 
stance for  tbe  enrQlIing  of  ^11  citi2^ps  hetwpeq  the  age§  pf 
I  1^  Whe^.  19. 
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twenty  and  forty-five  years ;  that  all  these,  with  a  few  desig- 
nated exceptions,  should  constitute  the  '^  national  forces,"  and 
be  liable  to  serve  when  called  out  by  the  President.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  by  means  of  local  districts  and  officials,  for 
completing  the  enrolment  and  enforcing  the  call ;  the  quotas 
called  from  each  district  are  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  etc.  The 
President  made  a  call  which  was  apportioned  among  the  states, 
and  the  quotas  of  each  state  allotted  to  the  several  districts. 

§  478.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
practical  features,  the  process  of  calling  forth  the  militia ;  but 
in  others  it  is  entirely  different.  I  remark,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, that  if  such  a  statute  may  be  passed  in  time  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  state  of  hostilities,  it  may  also  be  passed  in 
time  of  peace,  and  made  the  permanent  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Congress,  with  two  exceptions,  gets  no  increase  of 
direct  power  over  military  matters  in  time  of  war ;  it  has  only 
new  and  singular  opportunities  for  calling  its  powers  into 
action,  which  would  probably  be  left  dormant  in  periods  of 
tranquillity.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  principle  are,  the 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  captures,  and  the  power  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia.  The  conscription  meas- 
ures certainly  do  not  fall  within  the  first  of  these  exceptions  ; 
it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  they  do  not  fall  under  the 
second.  That  Congress  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  replenishing  its  armies  in  peace,  is  plain  enough ;  its 
direct  responsibility  to  the  people  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
resort  to  so  stringent  a  method,  except  under  circumstances  of 
the  direst  necessity. 

§  479.  I  am  aware  of  but  one  judicial  decision  in  which  the 
constitutionality  of  this  conscription  act  was  elaborately  con- 
sidered and  passed  under  review.  The  case  was  Knudler  «. 
Lane,^  and  arose  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  history  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  In  that  state  the  Supreme  Court  consists  of  five 
judges.  Each  of  these  presides  at  Nisi  Prius  or  Circuit,  for 
the  trial  of  jury  causes,  and  the  hearing  of  equity  suits.  Ac- 
cording to  their  practice,  it  is  customary,  when  a  very  impor- 
tant and  difficult  question  is  presented  to  a  single  judge  at 
'  ^  45  Penn.  St.  288. 
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Nisi  Prius,  for  him  to  call  upon  all  his  brethren  for  their  assist* 
ance  and  advice  in  its  decision ;  and  thus  the  parties  have  the 
opinions  of  a  fall  bench  at  once. 

The  case  now  re^rred  to  arose  as  follows :  The  plaintiff 
had  been  enrolled,  and  was  subject  to  a  draft.  He  commenced 
a  suit  in  equity  against  the  officers  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  prayed  an  injunction  restraining  them  from  prose- 
cuting the  draft ;  the  only  ground  alleged  being  the  unconsti* 
tutionality  of  the  conscription  act.  Application  for  a  prelim- 
inaiy  injunction  was  made  to  Woodward,  J.,  at  Nisi  Prius. 
He  called  in  the  other  judges,  who  differed  in  opinion  ;  Low- 
rie,  C  J.,  Woodward  and  Thompson,  JJ.,  holding  the  statute 
void,  while  Strong  and  Bead,  JJ.,  dissented.  The  prelimi- 
nary injunction  was  therefore  awarded.  Shortly  after,  and  be- 
fore the  case  was  finally  disposed  of,  a  general  election  took 
place  in  Pennsylvania,  this  pending  litigation  entering  largely 
into  the  political  canvass,  ^udge  Lowrie's  term  of  office  hav- 
ing expired,  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection ;  but  Judge 
Agnew  was  chosen  in  his  place.  A  motion  was  soon  after 
made  before  Strong,  J.,  at  Nisi  Prius,  to  dissolve  the  injunc- 
tion. The  whole  court  were  again  called  in,  and  Strong, 
Read,  and  Agnew,  JJ.,  being  the  majority,  dissolved  the  in- 
junction ;  Woodward,  C.  J.,  and  Thompson,  J.,  now  dissent- 
ing. The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  thus  finally  deter- 
mined the  act  of  Congress  to  be  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
power.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  case  partakes 
so  largely  of  a  certain  political  and  partisan  character,  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  impartial  authority  on  either  side.  I 
shall  endeavor,  rejecting  the  unnecessary  oratory  of  the 
judges,  to  present  their  legal  arguments  in  a  condensed 
form. 

§  480.  Against  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  it  was 
urged:  (1.)  That  it  was  not  yaUd  under  the  power  to  call 
forth  the  militia,  because  the  appointment  of  officers,  etc.,  was 
not  given  to  the  states.  This  objection  is  unanswerable  ;  and 
in  fact  it  was  conceded  upon  the  other  side,  that  the  statute 
must  be  sustained  solely  under  the  power  given  to  raise 
armies.     (2.)  It  did  not  fall  within  that  power,  because  the 
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ConstHutioi^  conteTB[f»kited  the  raking  of  armies  only  hy  thcT 
ordinaiy  method  of  eBlistments  ;  that  this  eonld  not  be  said  ta 
be  a  necessary  mode  of  exercising  the  power'y  kecstnse  Gob*- 
gross  ]md  the  express  aathority  to  c^U  oilt  the  mililia  to  ^ttp- 
press  }nsQffectk)ns^  and  as  this  means  had  not'  been  resorted 
to,  none  other  coiUd  be  called  necessary.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  argatnent  so  often  urged 
m  respect  t6  other  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  so  often  an- 
swered by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  virtually  saying  that 
where  one  measure  can  be  made  uise  of,  none  other  can  be 
neces6ai*y,  and  none  othey  caii  be  adopted.  (3'.)  It  wis  ob-' 
jected  thtft  this  statute  deprived  the  states  of  flveir  mIKtift,' 
which  was  sacredly  reserved  to  th«hi ;  that  the  persons  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  fiiv^enty  and  forty-five'  constitirted  the  mi* 
litiav  and  as  the  President  might,  under  the  law,  call  them  aK 
out,  the  states  migh^  be  left  defenceless.* 

§  481.  In  favor  of  the  acf  of  Congress,*  and  in  reply  to  tliese 
objeclSonsv  it  was  nrged :  (1.)  That  the  stfttute  Was  not  rested 
on  the  power  to  call  forth  the  militiav  (2.)  That  the  grant  of 
power  to  raise  armies  includes  all  the  means  by  winch  armies 
can  be  raised ;  that  this,  and  all  other  general  grants  of  power^ 
are  complete ;  that  Congress  has  ftill  liberty  to  make  any 
choice  of  means  that  will  tend  to  accomplish  the  end  which 
the  Constitution  proposed.  This  was  applying  to  the  power 
to  raise  armies,  the  old  ai^ument  which  had  been  so  many 
times  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  it  applied  to 
the  powers  of  taxing,  of  regulating  commerce,  of  borrowing 
ihoney.  (3.)  That  the  last  objection  stated  by  the  opponents 
of  the  law,  was  merely  an  ar^tment  a6  mcoTwenimii^  and 
went  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  not  to  the  power  of  the 
legislature  ;  that  it  was  also  groundless,  because  by  the  express!* 
terms  of  the  Coristitution,  Congress  may  call  foith  M  flie 
Militia,  and  thus  leave  the  sDates  defenceless  ;  that  ah  exercise 
of  their  concede  power  over  the  militia  mijghtV  therefore,  be 
{is  stringent  upon  the  states  as  could  be  the  possible  efiect  of 
this  statute. 

^  4S2b  It^  may  be  added,  that-  the  thiid  objection-  can  in  sub*- 
stilnce  be  dppKed  witH  eqfM  force  Uy  the  exiiercise  of  mmjr 
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Other  legislative  ^etiofiv  by  the  f^nerAl  gOVefWrneffrt-— fbf 
exampley  that  e^  todMkm.  F  ]«  be  tft»  thtt  M  ittt  of  Cofh- 
gress  is  unconstitutional  because  it  may  possibly  deprived  t!S<l 
states  of  all  control  over  a  subject-matter  within  their  juris- 
diction, then  every  tax  hm  k  iffvalM ;  because,  if  the  govern- 
ment chose  to  pursue  such  extreme  measures,  they  might 
sweep  away  al!  taxable  property,  and  leave  tJie  states  no  re- 
sources with  which  to  sustain  their  governments* 

In  fact  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  analogy  between^  the 
power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  raise  armies*  Both  are  in 
their  nature  somewhat  hostile  to  the  personal  mterestd  of  the 
individual  citizen ;  yet  both  are  confessedly  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  a  government  representing  the  savei^ignty  of 
the  people.  The  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  is  unliit^ted ; 
Its  extent  cannot  be  defined  ;  it  must  be  equal  to  the  emer- 
^ncies  which  shall  arise  in  the  history  of  the  nation^  —  emer- 
gencies which  no  foresight  can  possibly  anticipate.  These 
doctrines  have  been  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
have  never  been  controverted.  The  extent  of  the  power  to 
raise  armies  is  equally  undefined  and  nndefinable.  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  pretend  to  foresee  the  exigen- 
cies which  must  be  met  in  the  future.  An  army  of  a  few 
Uiousands,  sufficient  to  garrison  the  principal  forts,  and  guard 
the  exposed  frontiers,  may  be  enough  under  ordinary  circum- 
sfances ;  but  a  condition  may  arise  when  the  entire  able-bodied 
population  must  take  the  field,  or  the  life  of  the  nation  is  ex- 
tinguished. It  seems  absurd  to  say  that  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  one  of  these  emergencies,  but  is  powerless  to  meet 
the  other.  To  sum  the  argument  up  in  a  word  :  the  Con^ti-* 
tution  nowhere  limits  the  size  of  the  national  army ;  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  needs  of  each  particular  occasion  ;•  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  raise  an  army  of  sufficient 
strength,  are  within  the  power  and  discretion  of  Congress* 
It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  a  conscription  law,  but  no  danger 
w  to  be  apprehended  from  it.  The  people  will  never  permit 
their  representatives  to  place  it  upon  the  statute  book,  unless 
they  themselves  are  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  for  national 
existence,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  not  only  their  property, 
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but  their  persons,  for  the   country's  salvation.     Let  us  de- 
voutly hope  that  an  occasion  for  the  sacrifice  may  never  again 


SECTION  XI. 

THB  POWER  OVER   THE  TERRITORIES. 

I  483.  The  express  grants  which  directly  relate  to  this 
power  are  the  following  2  "  Congress  shall  have  power  •  .  . 
to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  ai*senals,  dockyards,  and  other 
needful  buildings."  —  (Article  I.  Sec.  VIII.)  "  New  states 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  ;  but  no 
new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  conceraed,  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  state."  — 
(Art.  IV.  Sec.  III.)  The  grant  to  Congress  of  authority  to 
declare  war,  and  to  the  President  of  power  to  make  treaties, 
should  be  read  in  this  connection, 

§  484.  The  United  States  may  hold  two  different  species  of 
rights  and  capacities  over  the  territorial  regions  belonging  to 
it,  namely:  (1.)  A  mere  proprietory  right,  or  the  right  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  the  property  in  the  soil,  as  owner 
thereof;  and  (2)  a  political  right  of  dominion,  or  the  power 

*  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  refer  to  Ex  parte  Coupland,  26  Tex. 
886,  in  which  the  validity  of  the  conscription  law  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  is  sustuned. 
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to  govern  these  particular  portions  of  the  whole  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  these  two  classes  of  powers 
and  attributes,  the  exercise  of  them  belongs  to  Congress.  I 
shall  consider  them  separately. 

L     7%«  Right  of  ProprietorAip. 

§  485.  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  dissolved 
the  political  connection  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Brit-' 
ain,  most,  if  not  all,  the  states  had  within  their  determinate 
boundaries  certain  amounts  of  undisposed  lands,  the  proprie- 
torship of  which  had  resided  in  the  Crown.  It  was  assumed, 
by  universal  consent,  that  the  title  to  these  lands  passed  to  the 
states  in  which  they  were  i-espectively  situated.  But  several 
of  the  states  also  laid  claim  to  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  terri- 
tory lying  to  the  west  of  their  ascertained  boundaries,  but  still 
embraced  within  the  vague  descriptions  of  their  charters. 
The  fact  of  possession  of  this  land  by  some  of  the  common- 
wealths was  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  the  loose  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Those 
states  which  had  none  of  this  virgin  soil  insisted  that,  having 
been  wrested  from  the  ownership  of  the  Crown,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  entire  political  society  which  revolted  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  former  title ;  that  the  advantages  flow- 
ing from  its  possession  belonged  to  all  the  states  in  common ; 
that  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  should  go  to  defray  the  war  ex- 
penses of  all  the  thirteen  communities  which  had  shared  a 
common  danger  and  assumed  a  common  burden.  Maryland 
in  particular  was  emphatic  in  maintaining  these  views,  and  re- 
fused to  enter  the  Confederation  until  1781,  because  their 
justice  and  correctness  had  not  been  recognized.  Very  nat- 
urally the  states  which  claimed  the  separate  ownership  over 
the  western  regions  asserted  the  validity  of  their  chartered 
rights,  and  for  a  while  were  unwilling  to  part  with  any  pecul- 
iar advantages  which  might  result  to  themselves  from  such 
proprietorship. 

§  486.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  plainly  adopted 
the  view  that  this  land  belonged  of  right  to  the  nation  ;  for, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1780,  they  passed  a  resolution 
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strongly  urging  the  states  to  cede  the  Western  territory  to  the 
United  States,  and  declaring  that  peace  and  union  would  be 
thereby  promoted,  and  the  credit  of  the  government  estab- 
lished. A  second  resolution  of  the  10th  of  October,  1780, 
pledged  the  faith  of  Congress  that,  if  the  cession  were  made 
as  suggested,  the  lands  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into 
states  which  should  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union. 
These  recommendations  finally  prevailed.  New  York  and 
Virginia  led  the  way,  and  other  states  followed  their  example. 
All  had  ceded  their  Western  lands  to  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  except  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  These  two  commonwealths  completed  the  work  im- 
mediately after  the  organization  of  the  present  government. 

§  487.  This  whole  proceeding  was  national  in  its  essential 
character ;  it  assumed  the  existence  of  one  nation,  of  which 
the  states  were  subordinate  parts ;  it  resulted  from  a  senti- 
ment, somewhat  undefined,  but  yet  powerful,  that  the  public 
domain  belonged,  not  to  some  of  the  tliirteen  commonwealths, 
but  to  the  one  body  politic  which  had  revolted  and  declared 
itself  independent.  It  is  true  that  the  process  by  which  the 
result  was  reached  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  a  per- 
fected national  theory ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  organized  government  was  a  mass  of  glaring  inconsistr 
encies ;  that  the  people  and  the  rulers  were  groping  in  the 
dark  after  the  results  of  their  positive  acts.  The  nature  of 
these  results  is  plain,  even  though  the  path  leading  to  them 
was  somewhat  tortuous.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  rec- 
ognized no  United  States  except  that  ^^  in  Congress  as- 
sembled," and  gave  to  this  Congress  no  power  whatever  to 
accept  a  cession  of  lands,  or  to  hold  and  manage  territory; 
but  the  existence  of  a  nation  back  of  this  limited  government, 
and  of  legislative  powers  in  addition  to  those  expressly  con- 
ferred, was  necessarily  involved  in  the  acts  both  of  the  states 
and  of  Congress. 

§  488.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  United 
States  was  proprietor  of  the  soil  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  CrowUf  and  over  which  the  states  had  relinquished  ak 
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claim.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1808)  the  French  Republic 
ceded  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  By  the  treaty  of  Washing 
ton  (1819)  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas.  Vast  additions  of  soil 
were  subsequently  acquired  from  Mexico  as  the  result  of  con- 
quest. Within  the  present  year  the  Russian  possessions  in 
America  have  been  added  to  our  domain.  Although  the  Con- 
stitution is  silent  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
yet  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  the  people  them- 
selves, have  assented  to  the  construction  which  finds  the 
power  plainly  conferred  by  the  organic  law.  Indeed,  none 
but  those  who  would  interpret  the  Constitution  as  though  it 
were  a  penal  statute,'  have  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  through  some  one  of  its  governmental  agents,  to  ac- 
quire new  territory  and  add  it  to  the  domain  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  may  declare  war,  and  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief,  may  wage  war.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon results  of  war  is  conquest ;  and  unless  the  wars  of  this 
country  are  to  be  carried  on  differently  from  those  of  other 
nations,  and  unless  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
success,  the  possibility  of  conquest  must  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded within  the  capacity  to  declare  and  wage  war.  The 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate,  may  make  treaties.  No  kinds  of  treaties  are  specified  ; 
no  limitations  are  placed;  the  language  is  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible ;  indeed,  these  international  compacts  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  species  of 
treaty  is  more  common  than  that  of  cession ;  and  unless  we 
would  interpolate  a  restriction  which  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  require,  and  thereby  place  the  United  States 
in  a  condition  of  inferiority  to  all  other  countries,  we  must 
admit  that  territory  may  be  acquired  by  treaty.  Not  only 
have  presidents  and  senates  repeatedly  adopted  these  conclu- 
sions ;  not  only  has  Congress  ratified  them  by  its  legislation  ; 
not  only  have  the  people  gladly  confirmed  the  acts  of  their 
political  agents,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  also  added  its 
authoritative  sanction.  In  The  American  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Canter,^  the  subject  came  before  the  court  in  such  a  manner 
1  1  Pet.  .Mi: 
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as  to  require  a  formal  decision.  After  the  cession  of  Florida, 
Congress  erected  a  territorial  government  therein,  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  certain  legislative  powers.  The  validity  of  par- 
ticular acts  of  that  local  government  was  involved  in  the  case. 
But  a  question  lay  still  deeper :  Had  the  United  States  the  ca- 
pacity to  acquire  new  territory  ?  If  not,  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  Florida,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  were  alike  mere  nullities.  The  court  without  dif- 
Kculty  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  C.  J.  Mar- 
shall said :  ^  ^^  The  course  which  the  argument  has  taken  will 
require  that,  in  deciding  this  question,  the  court  should  take 
into  view  the  relation  in. which  Florida  stands  to  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  making 
treaties;  consequently  that  government  possesses  the  power  of 
acquiring  territory  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.'*  The 
court,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott,  —  which  will  be 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  ~- distinctly  affirmed 
the  same  doctrine. 

§  489.  As  the  United  States  became  sole  proprietor  of  un- 
occupied lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  British  Crown  prior 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  subsequently  became 
proprietor  of  other  tracts  ceded  by  different  sovereigns,  the 
ordinary  rights  of  ownership  must  also  vest  iji  the  nation. 
Among  these  are  the  powers  of  use  and  of  disposition.  The 
United  States  may  dispose  of  the  soil  which  it  owns.  Whether 
we  refer  the  capacity  to  the  express  provision  that  "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;''  or  whether  we  consider  it  as 
necessarily  implied  in,  and  flowing  from,  the  power  to  acquire 
and  hold  the  soil  as  owner,  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
Congress  may  legislate  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  public 
lands  ;  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  a  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  ordinary  sales  to  individual  purchasers  ;  or  may  pass 
special  statutes  which  operate  as  grants  to  determinate  per- 
sons.    Congress  has  adopted  both  of  these  modes,  and  its  au- 

^  1  Pet.  542. 
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thoritj  has  never  been  jadicially  questioned.  Under  this 
power  the  system  regulating  the  survey  and  sale  of  public 
lands  has  been  organized,  land  offices  established,  and  a  code 
of  regulations  put  in  operation  which  affects  private  titles 
throughout  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country.  But  Con- 
gress is  not  restricted  to  general  or  special  statutes  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  domain.  The  legislative  practice  of 
aiding  educational  institutions  and  great  schemes  of  internal 
improvement  by  gifts  of  land,  has  become  settled  as  a  part  of 
the  govermental  policy.  Land  bounties  to  soldiers  and  their 
families  have  been  repeatedly  bestowed.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  laws  are  within  the  competency  of  Congress, 
which  provide  for  giving  tracts  to  actual  settlers,  and  which 
thus  promote  the  ji^neral  welfare  by  encouraging  personal 
thrift  and  mdustry,  a  regular  mode  of  life,  and  a  stable  society 
of  landowners. 

IL  77ie  Right  of  GavemmenL 

§  490.  The  District  of  Columbia  xmd  other  ceded  places.  — 
Congress  has  express  power  ^^  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  "  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
over  all  places  ceded  by  the  states  for  forts,  dockyards,  etc. 
This  language  is  most  comprehensive.  It  clothes  Congress, 
in  respect  to  these  districts  of  territory,  with  all  the  capacities 
which  are  conferred  upon  it  as  the  national  legislature,  and 
with  those  which  are  granted  to  the  states.  Upon  whatever 
subjects  Congress  may  generally  legislate  in  respect  to  the 
whole  country,  and  upon  whatever  subjects  a  state  may  gener- 
ally legislate  in  respect  to  its  own  community,  upon  these  sub- 
jects Congress  may  generally  legislate  in  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular districts.  But  the  language  of  the  provision,  broad  as 
it  is,  must  be  taken  with  some  restrictions.  The  express  neg- 
ative limitations  upon  the  government,  and  particularly  those 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  are  directed  against  all 
depai*tments  alike,  must  apply  as  well  to  Congress  while  it  is 
legislating  for  these  districts  which  are  exclusively  under  its 
authority,  as  while  it  is  legislating  for  those  portions  of  the 
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coantiy  which  are  organized  into  states,  and  which  are  par- 
tially under  its  authority.  Again,  the  very  organization  of  the 
government,  and  the  provisions  for  choosing  ofRcial  persons, 
show  that  in  respect  to  a  large  mass  of  political  subjects,  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus, 
that  district  cannot  send  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  to  the  Senate,  nor  can  it  a[>point  presidential 
electors. 

§  491,  These  propositions  were  neoessarily  involved  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  Lioughborough  t^. 
)31ake.^  Congress  had  laid  a  direct  tax  upon  the  states,  and 
had  extended  such  tax  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  suit 
was  brought  to  test  the  validity  of  this  statute.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  observed : 
^^  The  counsel  who  maintains  the  negative  has  contended  that 
Congress  must  be  considered  in  two  distinct  characters  ;  in  the 
one  character,  as  legislating  for  the  states ;  in  the  other,  as  a 
local  legislature  for  the  district.  In  the  latter  chai-acter  it  is 
admitted  the  power  of  levying  direct  taxes  may  be  exercised ; 
but,  it  is  contended,  for  district  purposes  only,  in  like  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  a  state  may  tax  the  people  of  a  state  for 
state  purposes,"  Without  examining  into  the  soundness  of  this 
distinction,  which  he  would  evidently  reject,  the  Chief  Justice 
proceeds  to  establish  the  following  propositions  as  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  court  arrives :  that  the  general  power  of  , 
Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
extends  to  all  places  over  which  the  government  extends,  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  all  other  territories  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  to  the  organized  states ;  that  direct  taxes  ' 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  among  the  several  states ;  but  that  Con- 
gress is  not  bound  to  include  the  territories  and  the  District 
within  the  operation  of  a  law  laying  a  direct  tax.  The  court 
also  held  that  the  express  power  ^^  to  exercise  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, includes  the  power  to  tax.  The  reasoning  which 
leads  to  these  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  function  of  taxing 
1  6  Wheat.  817. 
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must  apply  with  equal  cogency  to  the  exercise  of  other  legis- 
ylative  attributes  by  Congress. 

§  49i^  But  is  Congress  absolutely  omnipotent  over  these 
districts  md  territories?  Is  it,  like  the  British  Parliament, 
boaYid  by  no  limitations  save  those  which  are  self-imposed? 
This  cannot  be  ;  nor  does  the  language  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quire a  construction  so  much  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  dvil  P 
polity.  (The  safeguards  of  individual  rights,  —  those  clauses 
which  preserve  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens 
from  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  must  apply  as  well 
to  that  legislation  of  Congress  which  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  or  with  the  territories,  as  to  that 
which  is  concerned  with  the  states.  The  reasoning  which 
leads  to  this  conclusion  is  irresistible.  A  Bill  of  Rights  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  important  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  fbr 
the  territories  than  for  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  is  or- 
ganized into  states.  If  it  were  thought  necessary  that  Con- 
gress should  be  hedged  round  with  restrictions  while  it  is 
legislating  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  states,  who  may  be  par- 
tially protected  by  their  local  governments,  how  much  more 
necessary  that  the  same  body  should  be  restrained  while  legis- 
lating for  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  and  territories  over 
which  it  has  an  exclusive  control,  an  undivided  sway.  Now, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  mandatory  clauses  of  the  first 
eight  amendments  —  which  constitute  the  national  Bill  of 
Rights  —  are  clothed  in  the  most  general  language ;  they 
make  no  exceptions ;  they  apply  to  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  all  its  functions  ;  in  general  terms  they  cover  its  legislation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  territories,  as  well  as 
for  the  states.  \  These  clauses  must,  therefore,  be  compulsive 
upon  Congress  when  it  makes  laws  for  the  district  or  for  the 
territories,  unless  the  general  language  in  which  they  are 
framed  is  controlled  and  modified  by  the  particular  language 
of  the  provisions  which  expressly  relate  to  the  district  and  to 
the  territories.  These  special  provisions  declare  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  ^^  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory,'  and  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  ovei"  such  district."     There  iA 
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evidently  nothing  contradictory  between  the  first  of  these  pro- 
visions and  the  general  restrictions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
the  second,  the  phrase  ^^  exclusive  legislation ''  simply  desig- 
nates Congress  as  the  only  law-making  body,  without  indicat- 
ing in  the  least  what  laws  may  be  made.  The  words,  *^  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,"  are  the  only  ones  which  even  appear  to 
limit  the  general  mandates  of  the  first  eight  amendments ;  and 
here  the  contradiction  is  in  appearance  merely.  The  ^^all 
cases  whatsoever"  must  be  construed  to  mean  all  cases  hi 
which  any  legislation  is  possible.  In  fact,  this  affirmative  grant 
of  general  legislative  power  is  limited  by  the  same  negative 
mandates  which  afiect  all  the  other  affirmative  grants  to  tlie 
national  government.  Whatever  laws  maybe  passed,  —  and 
apy  may  be  enacted  that  are  not  forbidden  by  the  express  or 
the  implied  negative  restrictions  of  the  Constitution,  —  Con- 
gress is  the  sole  body  from  which  they  must  issue. 

$  493.  Tliese  conclusions  are  strengthened  by  another  con- 
sideration, drawn  from  implied  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the 
territories.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  national  government 
implies  the  existence  of  some  organized  states,  and  the  solo 
action  of  these  states  in  constructing  and  carrying  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Thus  Congi-ess  is  composed  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  the  states ;  the  President  and  Vice-President 
are  chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  the  states.  It  is  univer- 
sally conceded  that  Congress  cannot,  by  virtue  of  any  power 
of  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories, 
change  this  constituted  order,  and  provide  for  Representatives, 
Senators,  or  Presidential  electors  from  the  district  or  the  terri- 
tories. If  Congress  he  thus  confessedly  limited  in  the  exercise 
of  its  exclusive  legislative  function,  by  implied  restraints  of 
the  Constitution,  much  more  is  it  limited  by  those  restraints 
which  are  express,  and  which  are  directed  to  it  in  terms  which 
contain  no  exception. 

§  494.  The  Territories.  —  That  Congress  possesses  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  territories ;  that  this  power  is  exclusive : 
that  it  may  be  exercised  directly,  or  delegated  to  local  govern* 
ments  set  up  by  Congress  and  retained  under  its  supervision, 
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ire  propositions  of  constitutional  construction  settled  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  government  and  by  tlie  unvarying 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  contrary  dogma,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  have  the  entire  control  of  their 
own  local  concerns,  and  may  form  their  governments  inde- 
pendently of  the  national  legislature,  never  rose  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  party  cry ;  it  never  obtained  the  assent  of  any 
department  of  the  government,  and  has  been  distinctly  repudi- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  territories  being  thus 
conceded  to  exist,  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  referred  ?  Does 
it  flow  from  the  express  clause  which  declares  that  ^^  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  *' ;  or  is  it  necessarily  implied  in,  and  a  result 
of,  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  new  territory  by  conquest 
or  cession  ?  I  believe  that  this  question  is  unimportant ;  that 
firom  whatever  source  the  power  is  derived,  it  is  ample  to  meet 
all  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  that  the  legislative  attributes  and 
functions,  proceeding  from  either  origin,  are  the  same  in  kind 
and  degi*ee.  That  Congress  has  legislated  in  respect  to  the 
government  of  the  territories,  from  the  period  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  tbe  present  time  ;  and 
that  its  legislation,  however  varying  in  foim,  has.  been  ade- 
quate, are  facts  which  cannot  be  disturbed.  And  in  a  re- 
cent case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,^ 
it  was  expressly  held  that,  ^*  subject  to  the  limitations  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress has  full  and  complete  auth(>rity  over  a  territory,  and 
may  directly  legislate  for  the  government  thereof.  It  may 
declare  a  valid  enactment  of  the  territorial  legislature  void, 
or  a  void  enactment  valid,  although  it  reserved  in  the  or- 
ganic act  no  such  power." 

§  495.  The  subject  was  judicially  examined  for  the  first 
time  in  the  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter.^  In 
1823  Congress  passed  "  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
ritorial government  in  Florida,"  which  created  a  territorial 
>  National  Bank  t;.  County  o(  Yaiiktuti,  lul  U.  S.  129.  <  1  Pet.  511. 
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legislature  with  certain  defined  powers.  This  legislature 
erected  a  local  court,  and  the  validity  of  a  judgment  rendered 
by  this  tribunal  was  called  in  question.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall delivered  the  opinion,  from  which  the  following  extract 
will  be  instructive  :  ^  "  The  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges, rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citiasens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  their 
condition  independent  of  stipulation.  They  do  not  however 
participate  in  political  power ;  they  do  not  share  in  the  govern- 
ment till  Florida  shall  become  a  state.  In  the  mean  time 
Florida  continues  to  be  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  gov- 
erned by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  em- 
powers Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  power  of  gov^erning  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  has  not  by  becoming  a 
state  acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may  result  neces- 
sarily from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  state,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  .right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever 
may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  possession 
of  it  is  unquestioned."  Again,  he  remarks :  ^*  In  legislating 
for  them  [the  territories]  Congress  exercises  the  combined 
powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  state  government." 

§  496.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,' 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories  was  dis* 
cussed  at.  great  length.  The  complicated  facts  of  this  case 
need  not  now  be  stated.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the 
year  1820  Congress  passed  a  statute  which  declares  that 
slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirty^six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  not  included  within  the  limits  of  Missouri.  The  court 
considered  itself  called  upon  to  determine  whether  Congress 
was  authorized  to  pass  this  law.  They  pronounced  the  act 
1  1  Pet.  542.  «  ly  How.  393. 
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null  and  void.  The  judgment  of  the  court  and  the  opinions  of 
the  individual  judges  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  or  condensed. 
My  purpose  will  be  attained  by  stating  the  course  of  argument 
pursued  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  which  all  the  judges  con- 
curred, except  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  who  dissented  from 
the  reasoning  and  from  the  conclusions,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nel- 
son, who  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  validity  of  the  law  in 
question. 

§  497.  The  following  propositions  are  discussed  and  main- 
tained in  this  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  :  The  government 
has  an  unlimited  authority  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  or 
conquest,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  formed  into  new 
states,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  same  as  colonies. 
The  power  to  govern  such  territory  is  then  examined.  By  a 
very  elaborate  argument, — which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is 
extremely  artificial,  —  the  conclusion  is  reached  tiiat  the  clause 
in  Article  IV.  was  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  unoccupied 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Crown  prior  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  which  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
states  during  the  Confederation.  The  ordinance  of  1787, 
passed  by  the  Confederate  legislature,  and  i*eenacted  by  the 
national  Congress,  which  established  local  governments  for  this 
territoiy,  and  prohibited  slavery  therein,  could  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  similar  legislation  in  reference  to 
regions  subsequently  acquired.  Ample  power  to  legislate  for 
the  new  temtories  does,  however,  exist ;  and  it  results  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  from  the  antecedent  capacity  to 
acquire  and  hold  additional  domain,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Congress,  as  the  agent  of  the  whole  nation,  is  the  only  body 
which  can  make  laws  for  the  government  of  communities  not 
organized  into  states.  As  the  districts  acquired  by  treaty  or 
conquest  belong  to  the  whole  country,  the  legislation  in  respect 
to  them  must  be  for  the  common  benefit,  and  cannot  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  or  against  the  inhabitants  or  institutions  of 
any  particular  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  making  laws 
for  these  territories.  Congress  is  restrained  by  the  negative 
clauses  of  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  it 
cannot  deprive  a  person  within  their  boundaries  of  life,  liberty, 
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or  property  without  dae  process  of  law,  or  do  therein  any  other 
of  the  acts  inhibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Property  in  slaves 
is  recognized  and  protected  by  the  Constitution ;  it  is  of  as 
high  a  cliaracter  as  property  in  any  other  things ;  Congress 
cannot  discriminate  against  it.  A  statute  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  territories  where  all  citizens  have  a  common  right  to  go 
and  to  carry  the  things  owned  by  them,  deprives  such  citizens 
of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  is  therefore 
forbidden  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  is  void. 

§  498.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  judgment  to  which  a  major- 
ity of  the  court  assented.  I  will  very  briefly  examine  its 
positions. 

The  declaration  that  the  United  States  may  acquire  territory 
to  be  formed  into  states,  but  not  to  be  indefinitely  held  as 
colonies,  is  a  proposition  clearly  without  any  practical  value ; 
it  is  a  rule  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  enforced.  Ter- 
ritory may  be  acquired,  and  must  be  governed  by  Congress. 
How  long  it  shall  remain  in  its  condition  of  dependence,  or 
when  it  shall  be  erected  into  a  state,  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  the  national  legislature.  Congress  can- 
not be  compelled  to  act;  nor  can  the  territories  be  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  states  without  the  action  of  Congress. 
*^New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union.*'  This  language  is  simply  permissive.  When  the 
admission  shall  be  effected,  and  how  long  it  shall  be  delayed, 
are  matters  residing  entirely  within  the  Congressional  dis- 
cretion. 

The  very  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  special  clause 
of  Article  IV.  applies  only  to  the  territory  which  belonged  to 
the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  power  to  govern  the  domain  subsequently  annexed  must 
be  referred  to  the  general  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  addi- 
tional soil,  seems  at  best  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  labor. 
The  power  ^*  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  "  cannot  be  any  more  comprehensive, 
cannot  include  any  greater  variety  of  particular  measures,  than 
the  undefined  power  of  legislation  which  is  conceded  to  belong 
to  Congress  by  virtue  of  tlie  nation's  proprietorship  in  the  re« 
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gions  to  be  governed.  If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  extent 
of  the  attributes  flowing  from  these  two  sources,  it  would  seem 
that  those  proceeding  from  the  latter  are  the  greater  and  the 
more  efficient.  But  to  whichever  of  these  origins  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  new  territories  be  referred,  its  existence  is 
unquestioned,  and  the  limitations  upon  it  are  the  same. 

That  the  territories  are  acquired  and  held  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  that  legislation  in  respect  thereto  should  be  for  the 
common  benefit,  are  trubms.  To  exactly  the  same  extent, 
and  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  ail  the  legislation  of  Congress 
should  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  But 
of  the  particular  means  which  tend  to  produce  this  general 
welfare.  Congress  is  the  only  judge. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  court,  that  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  function  for  the  territories,  is  bound 
by  tlie  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  Indeed,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether 
that  body  proceeds  under  the  express  grant  of  Article  lY.,  or 
under  its  power  implied  in  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold 
additional  soil ;  in  either  case  it  is  equally  hedged  roudd  and 
trammelled  by  the  safeguards  of  individual  rights  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  eight  amendments.  No  American  citizen 
in  whose  veins  flow  any  drops  of  Saxon  blood,  and  who  inher- 
its the  results  of  the  glorious  struggle  which  his  English  fore- 
fathers maintained  with  power  and  prerogative,  can  deny  or 
question  this  doctrine. 

'  ^  499.  While  the  doctrines  thus  far  considered  are  either 
entirely  correct,  or  entirely  harmless,  the  concluding  and  sub- 
stantiid  portion  of  this  celebrated  judgment  has  rendered  the 
Dred  Scott  case  a  by-word  and  a  hissing.  It  more  than  any 
thing  else  strengthened  the  convictions  and  intensified  the  feel- 
ings of  the  North  against  the  institution  of  slavery ;  it  shook 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
ultimate  and  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  and 
n  one  day  undid  the  good  work  which  a  steady  devotion  for 
more  than  sixty  years  to  the  cause  of  nationality  had  accom- 
plished. I  mean  that  portion  of  the  judgment  which  pronounced 
property  in  slaves  to  be  equal  in  character  and  degree  to  prop* 
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erty  in  any  other  things ;  which  declared  slavery  to  be  guarded 
and  upheld  by  the  national  Constitution,  and  not  to  be  the 
mere  creature  of  local  laws,  confined  to  the  very  districts* 
within  which  those  laws  have  force  ;  and  which  decided  a  stat- 
ute of  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new  territories  to  be 
invalid,  because  it  deprived  a  person  of  his  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
especially  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  have 
happily  removed  all  occasion  for  any  discussion  and  criticism 
of  these  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court;  they  have  passed 
out  of  the  field  of  present  activities ;  let  them  be  buried  in 
oblivion. 

SECTION  xn. 

EXPRESS     PROHIBITIONS     UPON     THE    EXERCISE     OF    LEGISLATIVE 

POWERS. 

§  500.  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  express  pro* 
hibitions  upon  legislative  action.  These  apply  either  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  tlie  states,  or  to  both.  Many  of  tliem  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter.  I 
shall  pursue  the  following  order :  (1.)  Examine  those  directed 
to  the  national  legislature,  or  to  it  and  the  state  legislatures  in 
common  ;  and  (2.)  Examine  those  directed  alone  against  the 
state  legislatures.  These  several  prohibitory  clauses  are  found 
in  Sections  IX.  and  X.  of  Article  I.  Section  IX.  contains 
eight  subsections.  Of  these  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  relate 
to  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed.  The  first  refers  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
is  partly  obsolete  ;  it  certainly  requires  no  illustration.  The 
second  guards  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
examination  of  this  all-important  clause  will  be  postponed  unUI' 
I  shall  treat  of  the  Executive  powers.  The  remaining  para* 
lifraphs  will  be  now  passed  under  review. 
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First     Tho9e  Prohibitions  which  are  directed  to  Cangreu^  or 
to  it  and  the  State  Legislatures  in  common. 

L    Bills  of  Attainder. 

§  501.  Article  I.  Section  IX.  §  8  is  in  these  words :  *^  No 
Uill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed/'  In  this 
connection  is  to  be  read,  §  1  of  Section  X.  ^^  No  state  •  .  • 
shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law^ 

Both  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  are  therefore  for- 
bidden to  pass  these  enactments ;  and  if  they  should  under  any 
form  violate  the  mandates  of  the  organic  law,  their  attempted 
legislation  would  be  absolutely  void.  What  is  a  Bill  of  At- 
tainder ?  The  phrase  has  a  technical  meaning.  In  England 
such  statutes  were  well  known,  and  their  terrible  character  led 
our  forefathers  to  forbid  any  resort  to  them.  A  bill  of  attain-^ 
der  in  England  is  a  statute  passed  by  Parliament  declaring  a 
person  by  name,  or  a  class  of  persons  by  description,  to  be 
guilty  of  crime,  and  ordering  him  or  them  to  be  capitally  pun- 
ished. A  similar  statute  inflicting  a  less  degree  of  punish* 
ment  than  death,  was  technically  known  as  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties. 

In  two  late  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Cummings  v.  The  State  of  Missouri,  and  Ex  parte 
Garland,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  delivering  the  opinion  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  court,  defined  the  phrase  in  language  somewhat 
different  in  form,  but  the  same  in  substance.  He  says  :  ^  ^^  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which  inflicts  punishment 
without  a  judicial  trial.  If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death, 
the  act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties.  In  ^hese  cases  the  legislative  body,  in 
addition  to  its  legitimate  functions,  exercises  the  powers  and 
oiBce  of  judge  ;  it  assumes,  in  the  language  of  the  text*booka, 
judicial  magistracy ;  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of  the  party, 
without  any  of  the  forms  or  safeguards  of  trial ;  it  determines 
the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  produced,  whether  conformable  to 
1  4  Wall.  323,  324. 
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the  rules  of  evidence  or  otherwise  ;  and  it  fixes  tne  degree  of 
punishment  in  accordance  with  its  own  notions  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  oifence.  .  •  .  These  bills  are  generally  directed 
against  individuals  by  name ;  but  they  may  be  directed  against 
a  whole  class.  .  .  •  These  bills  may  inflict  punishment 
absolutely,  or  may  inflict  it  conditionally.*' 

§  502.  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the 
dissenting  judges,  in  the  same  case,  thus  describes  bills  of  at- 
tainder.^ ^^  Upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  following  comprise  those  essential  elements  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder, which  distinguish  them  from  other  legislation,  and 
which  made  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  statesmen  who  organized 
our  government.  They  were  convictions  and  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
instead  of  the  judicial ;  the  sentence  pronounced  and  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  were  detennined  by  no  previous  law  or  fixed 
rule ;  the  investigation  into  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  any 
such  were  made,  was  not  necessarily  or  generally  conducted 
in  his  presence,  or  that  of  his  counsel,  and  no  recognized  rule 
of  evidence  governed  the  inquiry." 

§  508.  There  could  be  no  engine  of  tyranny  more  terrible 
than  Bills  of  Attainder,  and  Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  No 
trial  is  necessary ;  no  legal  evidence ;  no  notice  to  the  accused ; 
no  opportunity  of  defence  ;  no  examination  of  witnesses ;  even 
no  crime.  The  life  and  property  of  every  person  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  legislature,  were  these  legislative-judicial  pro- 
ceedings allowed.  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  in  an  early  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  uses  language  which  I  will  quote.^  ^^  These 
prohibitions  very  probably  arose  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  claimed  and  exercised  the  power 
to  pass  such  laws  under  the  denomination  of  bills  of  attainder, 
or  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  first  inflicting  capital,  and 
the  other,  less  punishment.  These  acts  were  legislative  judg- 
ments, and  an  exercise  of  judicial  power.  Sometimes  they 
respected  the  crime,  by  declaring  acts  to  be  treason  which 
were  not  treason  when  committed  (the  case  of  the  Earl  of 

1  4  Wall  887,  888.  >  8  Dali.  889. 
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Strafford  in  1641)  :  at  other  times  they  violated  tlie  rules  of 
evidence  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  legal  proof,  by  admitting 
one  witness,  when  the  existing  law  required  two  ;  by  receiving 
evidence  without  oath,  or  the  oath  of  a  wife  against  her  hus- 
band, or  other  testimony  which  the  courts  of  justice  would  not 
admit  (the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  in  1696)  :  at  other 
times  they  inflicted  punishments,  where  the  party  was  not  by 
law  liable  to  any  punishment  (the  banishment  of  Lord  Clar- 
endon in  1669,  and  of  Bishop  Atterbury  in  1723) :  and  in 
other  cases  they  inflicted  greater  punishment  than  the  law 
annexed  to  the  offence  (the  Coventry  Act,  1670).  The 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  such  legislative  power  was  this,  that 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  death,  or  other 
punishment,  of  the  offender.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
advocates  of  such  laws  were  stimulated  by  ambition ,  or  per- 
sonal resentment  and  vindictive  malice.  To  prevent  such  and 
similar  acts  of  violence,  and  injustice,  I  believe  the  federal  and 
state  legislatures  were  prohibited  from  passing  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder." 

Until  the  most  recent  times  the  national  judiciary  has  never 
been  called  upon  to  question  the  validity  of  any  statute  of  Con- 
gress or  of  a  state  legislature  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  bill 
of  attainder.  The  Test  Oath  Cases,  however,  decided  during 
the  past  year,  involve  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  those  determinations  requires  that  I  should  exam- 
ine them  with  some  care. 

§  604.  Oumming%  v.  MisBouri:  Statement  of  faets.  —  The 
first  and  leading  case  is  that  of  Cummings  v.  The  State  of 
Missouri.^  In  June,  1865,  the  State  of  Missouri  adopted  a 
constitution  which  contained  a  provision  for  a  stringent  test 
oath.  Article  II.  Section  3,  provided  that  ^^no  person  should 
be  deemed  a  qualified  voter  who  has  ever  been  in  armed  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  lawful  authorities  thereof; 
.  .  .  .  or  has  ever  given  aid,  comfort,  countenance  or 
support  to  persons  engaged  in  any  such  hostility  ;  or  has  ever 
m  any  manner  adhered  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States ; 
•     .     .     .     or  has  ever  by  act  or  word  manifested  his  adher- 

»  4  Wall.  277. 
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ence  to  the  cause  of  sach  enemies,  or  h}s  desire  for  theip  tri- 
umph ;  ....  or  has  ev^r  been  engaged  in  guerilla  war*. 
fiure  against  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Unitec)  States ;  or  ha/i  ever 
knowingly  and  willingly  harbored,  aided,  or  cppnfeenanced  any 
person  so  engaged."  The  section  goes  on  ta  describe  ip. 
mjnute  detail  other  acts  pf  a  sipiilar  cha^cter,  wTiich  sh^li  di9- 
qualify  a  perspn  from  voting.  It  proceeds  to  declare  that  no 
person  having  done  any  of  these  enumerated  acts  shall  b^. 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  state  ;  or  of  being  an 
officer  in  any  corporation  public  or  private ;  or  of  acting  as 
professor  or  teacher  in  any  educational  institutipn. 

Section  6  of  the  same  article  provides  for  an  o^th  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  vote,  which  is  in  the  fol^ 
Ipwing  terms :  ^^  I  do  solemnly  swear  that.  I  am  well  apquainted^ 
with  tlie  terms  of  the  third  section  pf  the  s^pnd  article  of  tiie. 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  adopted  in  the  year  1865, 
^nd  have  carefully  considered  the  saise ;  tJiat  I  have  never, 
directly  or  indirectly  done  any  of  the  acts  in  said  section  specie 
fied."  The  oath  then  requires  a  pledge  of  future  loyalty  to 
tike  United  States. 

Section  7  of  the  same  article  requires  evqry  state  ofiicer^ 
every  officer  of  a  corporation,  and  every  teacher  to  take  the 
same  oath  within  sixty  days  after  the  constitutipn  takes  effect ; 
and  in  default  therepf,  the  office  or  position  is  tq  become  ipto 
facto  vacant. 

Section  9  of  the  same  article  declares  that  no  person  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  constitution  takes 
effect,  be  permitted  to  practice  aa  an  attorney  or  counsellor  ttt 
law ;  ^^  nor  after  that  time  shall  any  person, be  competent  as  a 
bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or  other  clergyman  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or  denomination,  to  t^^ach.  or 
preach,  or  solen^nize  marriages,  unless  such  person  shall  hav^ 
first  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  said  oath.** 

Section  14  prescribes  certain  penalties  of  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  persons  w)io  s^U 
hold  or  exercise  any  of  the  offices,  positions,  or  profession^.ci^^. 
ignated,  without  having  taken  the  required  oath. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Cummin^,  who  was  and  had  been  a 
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priest  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  indicted,  tried,  and  con- 
victed, for  exercising  his  profession  without  having  taken  the 
oath  required.  The  highest  court  of  Missouri  having  sustained 
this  conviction,  Mr.  Cummings  brought  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  review.  It  was  claimed 
that  these  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  were  void,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  faeta 
la/ws. 

§  506*  Hk  parte  Qarhmd:  Statement  offaets. —  The  second 
ease  was  Ex  parte  Garland,^  being  an  application  by  Mr. 
Garland  for  permission  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor,  witliout 
taking  the  oal^  required  by  a  statute  of  Congress  and  the 
rules  of  the  court.  Mr.  Garland  had  been  admitted  as  an 
attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  court  in  1860.  He  took  a  part 
in  the  rebellion,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  from  May,  1861,  until  the  downfall  of  tivd  Confeder* 
acy.  In  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  a  statute  requiring  all- 
United  States  officers  to  take  the  following  oath  :^^  I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  have  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I 
have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  en^ 
couragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto ; 
that  I  have  neither  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under  any  au- 
thority or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States; 
diatl  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended 
government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the 
United- States,  hostile  or  inimieal  dieretb/'  In  January,  I8669 
Congress  passed  a  further  statute  which  declared  that,  ^*  No 
person  sAer"  tlie  date  of  this  act  shall  be  admitted- to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  bar 
of  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  of  such  court, 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and  be  lieard  in  such  court,  by 
virtue  of  any  previous  admission,*'  without  having  first  taken 
theoath'above  set  forth. 

1  4  Wall.  S89. 
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In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Garland  received  from  the  President  a 
pardon,  of  which  the  operative  words  were,  that  the  President 
did  thereby  ^^  grant  to  tlie  said  A.  H.  Garland  a  full  pardon 
and  amnesty  for  all  offences  by  him  committed,  arising  from 
participation,  direct  or  implied,  in  the  said  rebellion." 

Mr.  Garland  applied  to  the  court  for  permission  to  resume 
and  continue  his  practice  at  the  bar,  without  taking  the  above- 
mentioned  oath.  He  based  his  application  on  two  grounds : 
that  the  pardon  restored  him  to  all  privileges  and  removed  all 
disabilities ;  if  not,  that  the  statute  of  Congress  requiring  the 
oath  was  void,  being  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  an  ex  post  facto 
law. 

(  606.  Decision  of  the  Court.  —  Five  members  of  the  court, 
Field,  Clifford,  Nelson,  Grier,  and  Wayne,  JJ.,  held  in  the 
Cummings  case  that  the  propulsions  of  the  Missouri  Constitu- 
tion, so  far  as  they  applied  to  him,  were  null  and  void,  being 
both  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post  facto  law.  Four  judges, 
Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Swayne,  Davis,  and  Miller,  JJ.,  dissented, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  question  were 
neither  a  bill  of  attainder,  nor  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

The  same  majority  held  in  the  Garland  case,  that  the  statute 
of  Congress  was  both  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  so  far  as  it  affected  him  and  others  in  the  same  situation, 
and  that  the  President's  pardon  relieved  him  from  all  disa- 
bilities which  could  have  attached  by  virtue  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion. 

§  507.  Opinions  and  arguments  of  the  Court.  —  I  pass  by  at 
present  all  portions  of  the  judgments  except  those  which  con- 
sider the  question  whether  the  legislation  under  review  came 
within  the  description  of  bills  of  attainder.  Mr.  Justice  Field 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  eacii  case.  In  the  Cum- 
mings case,  after  maintaining  the  proposition,  that  to  deprive  a 
person  of  an  office  or  profession,  or  to  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging in  an  office  or  profession,  was  to  impose  a  penalty  or 
punishment  upon  him  ;  and  after  giving  the  definition  of  bills 
of  attainder  quoted  in  §  501,  he  proceeds :  ^  "If  the  clauses 
of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  to  which 
1  4  Wall  324. 
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we  have  referred,  bad  in  terms  declared  that  Mr.  Cumniings 
was  guilty,  or  should  be  held  guilty,  of  having  been  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  of  having  entered  that  state 
to  avoid  being  enrolled  or  drafted  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  preach  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  to  teach 
in  any  institution  of  learning,  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  clauses  would  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder  within  tlie 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  these  clauses,  instead 
of  mentioning  his  name,  had  declared  that  all  priests  and  cler- 
gymen within  the  State  of  Missouri  were  guilty  of  these  acts, 
or  should  be  held  guilty  of  them,  and  hence  be  subjected  to 
the  like  deprivation,  the  clauses  would  be  equally  open  to  ob- 
jection. And  further,  if  these  clauses  had  declared  that  all 
such  priests  and  clergymen  should  be  so  held  guilty,  and  be 
thus  deprived,  provided  they  did  not,  by  a  day  designated,  do 
certain  specified  acts,  they  would  be  no  less  within  the.  inhibi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  all  these  cases  there 
would  be  the  legislative  enactment  creating  the  deprivation 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  guards  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  citizen  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
established  tribunals. 

§  508.  ^*  The  results  which  would  follow  from  clauses  of 
the  character  mentioned,  do  follow  from  the  clauses  actually 
adopted.  The  difierence  between  the  last  case  supposed,  and 
the  case  actually  presented,  is  one  of  form  only,  and  not  of 
substance.  The  existing  clauses  presume  the  guilt  of  the 
priests  and  clergymen,  and  adjudge  the  deprivation  of  tlieir 
right  to  preach  or  teach,  unless  the  presumption  be  first  re- 
moved by  their  expurgatory  oath ;  —  in  other  words,  they 
assume  the  guilt  and  adjudge  the  punishment  conditionally. 
The  clauses  supposed  difier  only  in  that  they  declare  the  guilt 
instead  of  assuming  it.  The  deprivation  is  effected  with  equal 
certainty  in  the  one  case  as  it  would  be  in  the  other,  but  not 
with  equal  directness.  The  purpose  of  the  law-maker  in  the 
supposed  case  would  be  openly  avowed ;  in  the  case  existing, 
it  is  only  disguised.  The  legal  result  must  be  the  same,  for 
what  cannot  be  done  directly,  cannot  be  done  indirectly.    The 
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ConstitntioQ  deals  with  sabstaDoe,  not  sIia4ow«.  Its  iohlbiti<w 
was  levelled  at  the  thing,  not  the  nacne.  It  intended  that  t}*e 
rights  of  the  citizen  should  be  secune  against  deprivajtion  for 
past  conduct  by  legislative  enactoidiiti  itfKler  sixiy  form,  l>ow- 
ever  disguised.  If  the  inhibition  can  be  evaded  bjr  tlie  form 
of  the  enactment,  its  insertion  in  the  fundamental  law  was  a 
vain  and  futile  proeaeding." 

In  the  Garland  case,  the  court  say  on  this  point,  that  the 
reasoning  emplcyed  in  Cummings  v>  The  State  of  Missouri, 
applies  with  equal  force  there,  and  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

§  509.  Opinion  of  the  Minority.  -^  Mn  Justice  Miller  deliv- 
ered one  opinion  of  the  dissenting  judges,  applicable  to  both 
cases.  After  describing  bills  of  attainder  in  tiie  language 
already  quoted  ((  502),  he  proceeds :  ^  ^^  It  remains  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  act  of  Congress  under  consideration  (and  the 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Missouri  constitution), 
there  is  found  any  one  of  these  features  of  bills  of  attainder ; 
and  if  so,  whether  there  is  sufficient  in  the  act  to  bring  it  fairly 
within  the  description  of  that  class  of  bills.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  law  works  a  corruption  of  blood.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  conceded  at  once,  that  the  act  does  not  contain  this  leading 
feature  of  bills  of  attainder*  Nor  am  I  capable  of  seeing  that 
it  contains  a  conviction  or  sentence  of  any  designated  person 
or  persons.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder that  the  party  to  be  aifected  should  be  named  in  the 
act,  and  the  attainder  of  the  E^rl  of  Kildare  and  his  associates 
U  referred  to  as  showing  that  the  act  was  aimed  at  a  class.  It 
is  very  true  that  bills  of  attainder  have  been  passed  against 
persons  by  some  description,  when  their  names  were  unknown. 
But  in  such  cases  the  law  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  to  render 
its  operation  effectual,  except  to  identify  those  peraons.  Their 
guilt,  its  nature,  and  its  punishment  are  fixed  by  the  statute, 
and  only  their  personal  identity  remains  to  be  made  out.  Such 
was  the  case  alluded  to.  The  act  declared  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  all  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  his  enterprise ;  and  all  that  was  required  to  en* 

1  4  Wall.  389. 
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8ar6  their  piinislimetit  ^a«  to  prove  that  asisociation.  No  pet*- 
8on  is  pointed  out  in  tlie  act  of  Congress,  either  by  name  or  by 
description,  against  whom  it  is  to  operate.  The  oath  is  only 
required  of  those  who  propose  to  accept  an  office  or  to  practise 
law ;  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  fiinctions  tt 
tlie  lawyer,  or  the  officer,  it  is  demanded  of  all  persons  alike.  It 
is  said  to  be  directe'd,  as  a  class,  to  those  alone  who  wei'e  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion ;  but  this  is  manifestly  incorrect,  as  the 
oath  is  exacted  alike  from  the  loyal  and  disloyal,  tinder  the 
s&me  circumstances,  and  none  are  compelled  to  take  it.  Nei- 
ther does  the  act  declare  any  conviction  either  of  persons  or 
classes.  If  so,  who  ai*e  they,  and  of  what  crime  are  they 
declared  to  be  guilty  ?  Nor  does  it  pronounce  any  sentence, 
or  hiflict  any  punishment.  If  by  any  possibility  it  can  be  said 
to  provide  for  conviction  and  sentence,  though  not  found  in  th<6 
act  itself,  it  leaves  the  party  himself  to  determine  his  own 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  pronounce  his  own  sientence.  It  ih 
not,  then,  the  act  of  Congress,  but  the  party  interested,  that 
tries  and  condemns.  We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  tho  dis- 
cussion of  this  act  in  relation  to  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  it  in- 
flicts no  punishment.  A  statute,  then,  which  designates  no 
criminal,  either  by  name  or  description^  which  declares  no 
guilt,  pronounces  no  sentence,  and  inflicts  no  punishment,  cati 
in  no  sense  be  called  a  bill  of  attainder.*' 

§  510.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
correctness  of  decisions  so  important  as  these.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  judgments  of  the  court  thus  rendered,  have 
established  the  doctrine  contained  in  them.  A  ruling  upon  a 
question  never  before  presented,  made  by  a  bare  maj<irity  of 
tho  judges,  is  certainly  law  for  the  parties  litigant ;  but  neithet 
in  England  nor  in  America  would  the  law  for  the  whold 
country  be  considered  as  definitively  settled  by  such  an  adjudi- 
cation ;  the  question  would  still  be  treated  as  open  to  discus- 
sion. I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  court  has  fallen 
into  a  gmve  error,  and  that  the  positions  taken  by  the  dissent- 
ing judges  are  entirely  correct.*    Neither  the  clauses  in  the 

'  But  both  of  the  foregoing  decisions  Were  directly  affirrfied  in  Pierce 
t^.  Carskadoii,  16  Wftll.  234  (1672),  Bradley,  J.,  al(m)»  dissehtini^.     Bee 
Blair  v.  Ridgeley,  41  Mo.  63  ;  Drehman  v.  Stiffle,  8  Wall.  695.     Ed. 
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Missouri  Constitution,  nor  the  act  of  Congress,  cah  be  fairly 
brought  within  any  received  definition  or  description  of  bills 
of  attainder.  The  second  of  the  suppositions  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  and  quoted  in  §  507,  is  identical  in' import  with 
the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  followers.  In  the 
one  case  a  class  of  persons  was,  and  in  the  other  Cjase  a  class 
would  be,  pointed  out  by  description,  and  declared  guilty  of 
crime,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  penalty.  In  both  cases 
each  particular  person  of  the  class  must  be  identified  ;  in  the 
one,  by  showing  that  he  was  a  follower  of  the  traitorous  noble- 
man, in  the  other,  by  showing  that  he  was  a  clergyman.  The 
third  supposition  of  the  learned  judge  is  identical  with  the 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  :  the  bill  of  attainder  there 
enacted  that  the  Earl  should  be  forever  banished ;  and  if  he 
returned  within  the  realm  after  the  first  of  February,  1667,  he 
should  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason ;  but  if  he  surrendered 
himself  before  the  said  first  day  of  February  for  trial,  the  pen- 
alties and  disabilities  declared  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 
§  511.  The  attempt  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mis- 
souri Constitution,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress,  are  the  same  in 
substance  as  those  contained  in  a  conditional  attainder  like  that 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  more  acute  than  successful.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  one  of  form.  In  the  conditional  attainder  the  guilt 
is  formally  declared  and  the  punishment  affixed,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  performance  of  some  act.  In  the 
Missouri  Constitution  and  statute  of  Congress,  there  is  no  guilt 
declared  as  resting  upon  any  person.  To  say  that  the  clauses 
of  the  state  organic  law  presume  the  guilt  of  all  clergymen, 
and  that  the  act  of  the  national  legislature  presumes  the  guilt 
of  all  counsellors  at  law,  which  presumption  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  an  oath  of  expurgation,  is  to  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  presumes  all  its  voting  citizens,  and  all  its 
state  and  local  officers  to  be  guilty ;  in  other  words,  that  a  bill 
of  attainder  is  launched  against  all  who  compose  the  political 
community.  The  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  seems  to  have  confounded  the  characteristics  of 
bills  of  attainder  witli  those  oi  ex  poit  facto  laws;  for  many  of 
his  remarks  seem  to  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  lattei 
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species  of  statutes.  But  the  important  feature  in  all  this  legis- 
lation, which  relieves  it  of  the  odious  character  of  bills  of  At- 
tainder, is  the  entire  absence  of  the  judicial  element.  There 
is  no  adjudication  ;  no  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  courts ; 
no  persons  or  class  of  persons,  either  by  name  or  by  descrip- 
don,  arc,  by  the  mere  force  and  operation  of  the  enactment, 
convicted  of  any  crime  existing  or  alleged.  The  provisions  of 
the  Missouri  Constitution,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress,  may  be 
of  very  doubtful  policy ;  they  may  be  opposed  to  Republican 
ideas ;  they  may  entirely  fail  of  their  design ;  they  may  be 
void  as  ex  post  facto  laws  ;  but  they  clearly  are  not  bills  of 
attainder. 

n.  Mb  post  facto  Laws. 

§  512.  The  national  and  state  legislatures  are  forbidden  to 
pass  ex  post  facto  laws.  What  are  such  laws?  The  term  used 
in  its  literal  sense,  appeai*s  to  mean  laws  after  the  fact ;  after 
the  deed  or  occurrence  to  whicli  they  apply.  Is  this  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  or  is  it  limited  to  a  more  special  and  techni- 
cal signification  ?  All  laws  which  directly  or  inferentially 
act  upon  matters  that  have  abready  taken  place,  —  that  is, 
all  retro-active  laws,  —  strike  us  at  once  as  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  coui*se  of  legislation,  as  impolitic,  and  unjust.  So 
strong  is  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  to  such  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, that  there  have  not  been  wanting  judges  and  courts  who 
hold  such  laws  absolutely  void  ;  who  include  them  within  the 
general  category  of  ex  post  facto  laws ;  who,  even  if  the  last 
proposition  be  not  admitted,  deny  that  any  legislatures  in  a 
free  and  Republican  country,  have  the  capacity  to  enact  such 
statutes,  which,  it  is  asserted,  contravene  the  fundamental 
principles  of  justice,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a 
civil  society  based  upon  the  rights  of  man.  As  opinions  of  this 
sort  not  unfreqaently  find  utterance  from  members  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  bench,  I  propose  to  examine  with  some  care  the 
meaning  of  the  phra&e  ex  post  facto^  and  the  powers  of  le^s- 
latures  to  pass  retro-active  statutes ;  although  the  weight  of 
judicial  authority  is  so  overwhelming,  that  the  matter  is  settled 
beyond  ail  dispute. 
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^  513.  I  will  first  state  the  propositions  which  are  estab- 
lish^. Ex  post  facto  is  a  term  of  technical  import.  It  does 
not  rndude  all  legislation  operating  upon  «ntecedeYit  facts  and 
circumstances  ;  it  does  not  apply  to  civil  legislation  at  all ;  it 
bais  only  reference  to  tlie  criminal  law.  ^^  Ex  post  facto  laws  " 
VD^%X^  tlxerefore,  ex  vi  termini^  be  criminal  laws.  They  are 
such,  anJ  only  si:ich,  as  declare  an  act  criminal^  and  provide 
for  its  punishment,  which,  at  thie  time  of  its  commission,  was 
not  a  crime  ;  or  such  as  change  the  punishment  of  a  known 
crime  in  any  other  manlier  than  by  mitigating  it,  and  are  to 
c|)erate  upon  past  as  well  as  future  oiFences ;  or  such  as  alter 
the  rules  of  evidence  or  other  procedure,  so  that  conviction 
shall  be  made  easier,  and  are  to  apply  as  well  to  those  who 
committed  the  act  prior,  as  to  those  who  committed  it  subse- 
(luently^  to  the  passage  of  the  statute.  Although  legislative 
ttieasures  which  fall  within  the  foregoing  description,  gener^ 
ally  provide  for  a  judicial  trial  of  the  person  charged  with 
crime,  and  affect  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as  the 
result  of  such  trial,  or  the  evidence  by  which  a  conviction  is 
obtained,  yet  this  is  not  necessary  ;  the  law  would  be  no  less 
ex  post  facto^  which  inflicted  the  penalty  by  its  own  direct 
opemtion.  All  ex  post  facto  laws  are,  tlierefbre,  retro-active ; 
but  all  retro -active  laws  are  not  ex  post  facto* 

§  514.  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  do  possess  the 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  measures  relating  to  civil  affairs, 
which  shall  have  a  retro^octive  eflect,  unless  they  are  restrained 
by  some  other  provisions  in  the  national  or  state  constitutions 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  There  are  several  such 
provisions ;  —  the  one  forbidding  states  to  pass  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contmcts ;  that  prohibiting  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  purposes  without  compensation  ;  that 
surrounding  life,  liberty,  and  property,  with  the  safeguards  of 
^  due  process  of  law,"  and  the  like.  Biit  lill  thesci  far-reach- 
iug  as  they  are^  do  not  cover  the  entire  ground ;  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  legislatures  have  passed,  and  may 
still  pass,  statutes  retro-active  in  their  effect,  and  yet  not  ren- 
der themselves  obnoxious  to  any  Restrictions  or  inhibitions  of 
the  organic  law  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  local 
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common weakhs.  I  ^ould  remark  in  ptssmg,  that  most  of  tbo 
ftates  have  reenacted  the  prohibition  upon  ex  pa9t  faeto  lawfi 
in  iheix'  own  constitations,  while  a  few  have  gone  farther  and 
prevented  their  legiaktores  from  passing  retronactivo  statutes 
4if  acivil  natui^.^  ' 

^  615.  I  shall  1MW  examine  the  course  of  decision  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  expository  of  this  restric* 
civ«  provision  ;  and  shall  then  refer  to  a  few  leading  castas  in 
the  state  courts. 

The  first  case  is  Oalder  v.  Bull  *  (1798).  The  facts  ^-ere 
shortly  as  follows :  —  A  conrt  of  probate  in  Connecticut  Imd,  in 
1798,  rendered  a  decree  refusing  to  admit  a  certain  will  to 
probate :  the  time  for  appeal  had  expired,  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  so  far  as  they  could  be  established  according  to  tho 
course  and  practice  of  the  courts  in  that  state,  were  fixed* 
Thereupon,  in  1795,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  a 
law  setting  aside  the  decree  of  the  probate  court,  and  ordering 
a  new  hearing.  This  having  been  had,  a  new  decree  was 
ihade  establishing  the  will,  which  decree  was  affirmed  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  state.  The  case  was  then  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  action  of  the 
lower  courts  was  sought  to  be  reversed,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  state  statute  was  ex  post  factOj  and  therefore  void. 
Mr.  Justice  Chase  delivered  the  leading  opinion,  from  which 
I  quote  some  passages.  After  a  few  observations  upon  the 
power  of  any  legislative  body  in  a  free  country  to  make  laws 
manifestly  contrary  to  justice,  he  proceeds ; '  *^  I  shall  endeavor* 
to  show  what  law  is  to  be  considered  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
The  prohibition  in  the  letter  is  not  to  pass  any  law  concerning 
and  after  the  fact ;  but  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  prohibition  is  this :  that  the  legislatures  shall 
not  pass  laws  after  a  fact  done  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  which 
sliall  have  relation  to  such  fact,  and  shall  punish  him  for  having 
done  it.  The  prohibition,  considered  in  this  light,  is  an  addi- 
tional bulwark  in  favor  of  the  personal  security  of  the  subject, 
to  protect  his  person  from  punishment  b}  legislative  acts  hav* 

1  See  Neir  Orleans  ».  Clark,  »6  U.  S.  644. 

s  S  Dall.  S86.  3  Ibid.  890. 
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ing  a  retro-active  operation.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended 
to  secure  the  citizen  in  his  private  rights  of  either  property  of 
contract.  I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  post  factor 
within  the  words  and  intent  of  the  prohibition. 

§  516.  ^'  (1.)  Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before 
the  passage  of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done, 
criminal,  and  punishes  such  action  : 

"  (2.)  Eveiy  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it 
greater  tiian  it  was  when  committed  : 

"  (3.)  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment,  and  inflicts 
a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  when 
committed : 

"  (4.)  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of  evidence, 
and  receives  less  or  different  testimony  than  the  law  required 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  in  order  to  con- 
vict the  offender.  These  and  similar  laws  are  manifestly  un- 
just and  oppL*essive.  In  my  opinion  the  true  distinction  is, 
between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retrospective  laws.  Every 
ex  post  facto  law  must  necessarily  be  retrospective;  but  every 
retrospective  law  is  not  ex  post  facto.  The  former  only  are 
prohibited.  Every  law  that  takes  away  or  impairs  rights 
vested  agreeably  to  existing  laws,  is  retrospective,  and  is  gen- 
erally unjust,  and  may  be  oppressive;  and  it  is  a  good  general 
rule  that  a  law  should  have  no  retrospect.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider any  law  ex  post  factOj  within  the  proliibition,  that  mol- 
lifies the  rigor  of  the  criminal  law,  but  only  those  that  create 
or  aggravate  the  crime,  or  increase  the  punishment,  or  change 
the  rule  of  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  conviction.  There  is 
a  great  and  apparent  difference  between  making  an  unlawful 
act  lawful,  and  the  making  an  innocent  act  criminal  and  pun- 
ishing it  as  a  crime."  Patterson  and  Iredell,  JJ.,  delivered 
opinions  to  the  same  effect.  The  statute  of  the  Connecticut 
legislature  was  therefore  sustained. 

§  617.    In  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck  ^  (1810),  Chief 

Justice  MaL*shaIl  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  meaning  of 

the  phrase.     The  facts  of  the  case  are  complicated,  and  will  be 

referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  section.     The  Chief  Jus- 

>  6  Cranch,  87. 
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tice  says :  ^  **An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  which  renders  an  act 
panishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when 
it  was  committed.  Such  a  law  may  inflict  penalties  on  the 
person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  penalties  which  swell  the 
public  treasury.  The  legislature  is,  then,  prohibited  from 
passing  a  law  by  which  a  man's  estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall 
be  seized  for  a  crime  which  was  not  declared  by  some  previous 
law  to  render  him  liable  to  that  punishment."  This  definition 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  been  spoken  of  by  subsequent 
writers  and  judges  as  wonderfully  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
accurate. 

§  518.  In  Watson  v.  Mercer «  (1834),  Mr.  Justice  Story 
says  I-  "It  IS  clear  that  this  court  has  no  right  to  pronounce 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  divests 
antecedent  rights  of  property.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  prohibit  the  states  from  passing  retro- 
spective laws  generally  ;  but  only  ex  post  facto  laws.  Now  it 
has  been  solemnly  settled  by  this  court,  that  the  phrase,  ex 
post  facto  laws,  is  not  applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to  penal 
and  criminal  laws  which  punish  a  party  for  acts  antecedently 
done,  that  were  not,  punishable  at  all,  or  not  punishable  to  the 
extent  or  in  the  manner  described.  In  short,  ex  post  facto 
laws  relate  to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings  which  impose 
punishments  or  forfeitures,  and  not  to  civil  proceedings  which 
afiect  private  rights  retrospectively." 

The  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  in  Carpenter  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania,^ decided  in  1854.  The  examination  of  the  recent  and 
most  important  Test  Oath  Cases  is  postponed  to  the  close  of 
this  subsection. 

§  518  a.  This  subject  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  several  recent  cases.  In  Kring  v.  Missouri, 
107  U.  S.  221,  Kring  had  been  convicted  upon  his  own  plea 
of  murder  in  the  second  degi*ee,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment tor  twenty-five  years.  By  the  law  of  Missouri  in  force 
when  the  murder  was  committed  the  conviction  and  sentence 

1  6  Cranch,  188.  «  8  Pet.  88. 

•Ibid.  109.  M7  How.  456. 
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of  murder  ia  the  second  degree  was  an  aeq^iittal  of  the  erime 
of  murdifi;  in  the  first  degree*  Before  tlie  plea  of  gaillty  in 
the  second  degree  had  been  entered,  and  of  eouixse  before 
conviotion  and  sentence^  this  law  was  so^  far  changed  aa  to 
provide  that  if  the  convictioa  of  the  minor  crime  should  be 
duly  set  aside  as  illeg^,  it  should  not  operate  as  an  acquittal 
of  the  higher  crime.  After  this  law  was  passed,  Kring  ap- 
p  aled  from  his  conviction  of  niuixler  in  tlie  second  degree, 
and  tlie  convictiiOQ  was  reversed.  Being  subsequently  in- 
dicted and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  firet  degree,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  new  law  was  ex  post  facto  ;  and  it 
was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court  (Miller,  J.,  giving  the 
opinion)  that  it  was  ex  post  faoto^  and  the  second  conviction 
illegal.  But  in  an  able  dissenting  opinion  by  Matthews,  J., 
concurred  in  by  Waite,  C.  J.,  and  Bmdley  and  Gray,  JJ., 
the  opposite  view  was  maintained*  Both  opinions  are  ex- 
haustive and  deserve  the  reader's  careful  attention. 

In  a  still  later  case^  the  laws  of  Utah,  §  378,  provided 
that  '^persons  against  whom  judgment  has  been  rendered 
upon  a  conviction  for  felony,  unless  pardoned  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  such  judgment  has  been  reversed  on  appeal,  shall 
not  be  witnesses."  March  9,  1882,  after  the  date  of  an  al- 
leged homicide,  but  prior  to  the  trial  of  tlie  case,  the  abi>ve 
act  was  repealed,  and  a  person  then  confined  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  murder  was  permitted  to  testify  against  the  pris- 
oner. It  was  held  that  the  repealing  act  was  not  ex  post 
faeto^  and  Harlan,  J.,  said :  "  Statutes  which  simply  enlarge 
the  class  of  persons  who  may  be  competent  to  testify  in 
criminal  cases  are  not  ex  post  factt>  in  their  application  to 
prosecutions  for  crimes  committed  prior  to  their  passage; 
for  they  do  not  attach  criminality  to  any  act  previously  done, 
and  whioh  was  innocent  when  done ;  nor  aggravate  any  orime 
theretofore  committed;  nor  provide  a  greater  punishment 
therefor  than  was  prescribed  at  the  time  of  its  commission ; 
nor  do  they  alter  the  degree,  or  lessen  the  amount  or  meas- 
ure, of  the  proof  which  was  made  necessary  to  conviotiiM 
when  the  crime  was  committed." 

1  Hopt  V.  Utah,  110  U.  S.  574.     IJii, 
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^  519.  ThQ  Qi|irrent  of  decision  in  the  bigheel;  national  tri- 
bunfil  being  tints  yniform,  I  turn  to  a  few  leading  cases  in  the 
stote  courts*.  In.  Lprd  t^.  Ch9dboanie  ^  (Maine^  1856)i  Ap* 
pleton,  J.,  cjeliyeriug  tb^  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  The 
legislature  may  pass  laws  altering,  or  modifying*  or  even  tah** 
ing  away,  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  d/sbtet  without  incurring 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitmtion  which  forbid 
the  passage  of  esc  pott  facto  laws."  In  the  same  state,  the 
subsequent  case  of  Co&n.v.  Kich^  contains  observations  made 
by  Davis,  J.,  which  n^ed  criticism.  He  says  :  *  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  the  legislatures  have  the  power  to  pass  retrospec- 
tive statutes,  if  they  affect  remedies  only.  Such  is  tlie  welK 
settled  law  of  this  state.  But  they  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  enact  retrospective  laws  which  impair  vested  rights, 
or  creatq  personal  liabilities.  This  subject  was  elaborately 
discussed  by  Mellen,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Kennebec  Pur* 
chi(se  V.  Laboree,^  and  it  was  there  held  that  the  Constitution 
secures  citizens  against  the  retro-active  effect  of  legislation 
upon  their  property.  And  in  regard  to  the  question  what  i^  a 
retro-active  law  thus  unconstitutional,  the  court  adopted  the 
definition  of  Judge  Story,  —  a  statute  which  creates  a  new 
obligation,  or  imposes  a  new  duty."  Turning  to  this  case  of 
Kennebec  Purchase  v*  Laboree,^  we  shall  find  that  it  was  de- 
cideil  upon  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  Maine  similar  in 
words  and  import  to  those  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Union, 
forbidding  a  person  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  ,or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  it  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  clause,  concerning  ex  post  facto  laws.  The  facts 
of  the  case  show  that  it  called  in  question  a  statute  which 
operated  directly  to  transfer  the  lands  of  one  person  to  another 
owner.  The  decision  ia  in  strict  aceordance  with  all  true  con- 
stitutional interpretation,  but  is  no  authority  for  the  position 
tliat  state  legislatures  are  i*e8tri€ted«  beyond  the  provisions  of 
\heir  own,  or  the  national,  constitution,  from  passing  laws 
which  affect  civil  rights  alone,  and  which  are  retro-raetive*^ 

1  42  Me.  429.  «  45  Ibid.  507. 

«  45  IF>i(l.  514.  4  2^  Greeni.  275. 

*  See  Opinion  of  Mellep,  C.  J.,  2  Greeni. 
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§  520.  In  New  Hampshire  the  analogous  clauso  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  peculiar.  It  is  as  follows :  ^*  Retrospective  laws 
are  highly  injurious,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  No  such  laws, 
therefore,  should  be  made,  either  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes, 
or  the  punishment  of  offences."  This  language  is  certainly 
un technical,  and  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  it  is  far  broader  than 
that  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  give  it  a  construc- 
tion ;  and  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  most  important  cases.  In 
Woart  V.  Winnick  ^  (1826),  the  court  determined  that  an  act 
of  the  state  legislature  repealing  a  prior  statute  of  limitations, 
was  void  as  respects  all  actions  pending  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
peal, in  which  the  cause  of  action  was  destroyed  or  barred  by 
that  statute.  Plainly,  such  repealing  act  was  not  ex  post 
facto;  and  this  the  court  concede,  placing  their  judgment 
entirely  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  constitutional  provision 
which  forbids  retrospective  laws  "  for  the  decision  of  civil 
causes." 

In  Rich  V.  Flanders^  (1859),  the  question  was  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  exam- 
ined with  great  learning  and  ability.  The  statute  under  re- 
view was  one  changing  the  long-established  niles  of  evidence, 
and  admitting  the  parties  to  suits  to  testify  in  their  own  be- 
half. The  point  for  decision  was  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
Uiis  act  when  applied  to  causes  of  action  which  had  accrued, 
and  rights  which  had  become  vested,  prior  to  its  passage.  The 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Sargent.  After  deter- 
mining that  the  law  was  not  ex  post  facto^  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  "  retrospective  laws,"  as  the  term  is 
used  in  the  Constitution.  Remarking  that  "  ex  post  facto  " 
has  received  a  distinct  technical  signification ;  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  criminal  legislation,  and  even  to  such  particular  meas- 
ures as  retro-act  to  the  injury  of  a  person  accused,  to  such  as 
make  an  act  a  crime  which  was  innocent,  or  increase  its  pun- 
ishment, or  render  conviction  easier,  —  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  '*  retrospective  laws  "  have  not  also  a  defined  techni- 
cal meaning.  Do  they  include  all  statutes  relating  to  civil 
1  8  N.  H.  473.  «  39  N.  11.  304. 
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matters  which  retro-ftct  ?  They  do  not.  Tney  do  not  embrace 
fDch  legislative  measures  as  affect  the  reoiedy  alone.  Mr. 
Justice  Sargent  cites  the  case  of  De  Coi-dova  v.  Galveston,' 
from  Texas,  and  the  cases  of  Hope  v.  Johnson,'  Vanzant  tr. 
Waddell,*  and  Brandon  t^.  Green,*  from  Tennessee,  in  which 
the  same  construction  was  given  to  identical  clauses  in  the 
constitutions  of  those  states.  He  thus  condudes  the  discus- 
sion :  *  *'  We  deduce  from  all  the  decisions  upon  the  subject 
this  rule  :  that  any  statute  which  changes  or  affects  the  rem- 
edy merely,  and  does  not  destroy  or  impair  any  vested  right, 
—  which  does  not  destroy  any  existing  right  of  action  or  de- 
fence, or  create  any  new  ground  of  action  or  defence,  is  not  a 
retrospective  law  in  the  sense  in  which  such  laws  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution,  though  acting  upon  past  contracts  and 
rights  previously  acquired  and  vested,  even  though  in  chang- 
ing or  affecting  the  remedy  the  rights  of  parties  may  be  inci- 
dentally affected  thereby."  The  court  holds  that  rules  of 
evidence  are  part  of  the  remedy ;  that  when  a  person  enters 
into  a  relation  from  which  a  right  or  obligation  may  spring,  he 
has  no  vested  right  that  the  rules  of  evidence  then  existing, 
applicable  to  the  establishment  of  his  relation,  shall  remain  the 
tame  when  the  right  or  obligation  is  sought  to  be  judicially  en- 
forced. The  whole  reasoning  of  this  opinion  will  be  found 
instructive  in  connection  with  thjd  kindred  subject  of  laws  uxh 
pairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 

(  621.  In  The  State  v.  Paul «  (1858),  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Rhode  Island  was  called  upon  to  examine  a  statute  prohib* 
iting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Ames,  C.  J.,  says  :^  "  The 
statute  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex  pott  facto  law,  be- 
cause, although  it  does  not  in  terms  punish  one  for  having 
sold  or  kept  liquor  for  sale  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  yet  it 
absolutely  prohibits  manufacturers  and  others  from  selling,  or 
keeping  for  sale  within  the  state,  liquors  manufactured  or 
bought  by  them  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  objection  proceeds  either  upon  a  misconstruction 

>  4  Texa8,  410.  »  2  Yerger  125.  «  Ibid.  260. 

*  7  Humph.  ISO.  *  39  N.  H.  822. 

«fiE.Ll85.  MlNd.  IdO. 
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of  the  statute  in  question,  or  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.  The  statute, 
it  is  admitted,  does  not  in  words  punish  that  as  an  offence 
which  was  not  such  before  its  passage.  That  it  does  in  effect 
prohibit  manufacturers  and  others  who  have  manufactured  or 
bouglit  liquor  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  from  selling  it  or 
keeping  it  for  sale  within  the  state  afterwards,  and  thus  affects 
injuriously  to  them  tlie  value  of  such  property  on  their  hands, 
does  not  make  it  an  ex  post  facto  law  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  To  meet  the  well-settled  definition  of  such  a  law,  a 
statute  must  not  only  retro-act,  but  must  retro-act  by  way  of 
criminal  punishment  upon  that  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
its  passage." 

§  522.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and,  in  many  respects, 
most  extraordinary  case  which  has  arisen,  involving  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  the  clause  which  prohibits  ex  post  facto  laws, 
is  Mary  Hartung  v.  The  People  ^  (1860).  The  facts  were  as 
follows :  Mrs.  Hartung  was  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  died 
in  1858.  The  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
January  9th,  1860.  The  prisoner  immediately  carried  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  review.  At  the  time  of  the 
offence,  trial,  conviction,  and  affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  controlled  the  case,  which 
defined  the  crime  of  murder,  and  declared  that,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  the  prisoner  should  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
court  trying  him,  which  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect 
within  certain  definite  and  short  limits  of  time.  After  the 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  before  the  argument  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  legislature  passed  a  statute  which  in 
terms  repealed  all  former  laws  relating  to  the  crime  of  murder 
and  to  the  punishment  thereof,  with  no  saving  clause  excepting 
offences  already  committed  but  not  as  yet  punished.  This  new 
statute  defined  the  crime  of  murder,  and  established  the  punish- 
ment, as  follows :  That  the  person  convicted  should  be  con- 
fined for  at  least  one  year  in  the  state  prison,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year  should  suffer  death  by  hanging  whenever 

»  22  N.  Y.  95.  • 
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the  governor  of  the  state  should  issue  his  warrant  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  being  the  law  of  the  state  when  the  case  wafi 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
urged  that  this  woman  could  not  be  punished  at  all ;  that  the 
statute  under  which  she  was  convicted  had  been  abrogated ; 
that  the  new  enactment  could  not  be  apphed  to  her  case,  for  to 
do  so  would  make  it  ex  post  facto. 

§  523.  After  disposing  of  the  first  point,  and  holding  that, 
there  being  no  reservation,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  punished 
under  the  original  statute,  but  must  be,  if  at  all,  under  the  new 
one,  Denio,  J.,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court,  proceeds :  ^ 
"  And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  question  to  be  considered, 
whether  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature,  after  the  conviction 
of  a  person  prosecuted  for  murder,  to  change  the  punishment 
whici)  the  law  has  annexed  to  the  offence,  for  another  and  dif- 
ferent punishment,  as  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  this  case. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  extend  favor,  rather  than  increased  severity,  towards  this 
convict  and  others  in  her  situation  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that, 
had  they  been  consulted,  they  would  have  preferred  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  to  their  cases,  rather  than  that  which  existed 
when  they  committed  the  offences  of  which  they  were  con- 
victed. But  the  case  cannot  be  determined  upon  such  consid- 
erations. No  one  can  be  criminally  punished  in  this  country, 
except  by  a  law  prescribed  for  his  government  by  the  sover- 
eign authority  before  the  imputed  offence  was  committed,  and 
which  existed  as  a  law  at  the  time.  It  would  be  useless  to 
speculate  upon  the  question  whether  this  would  be  so  upon  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  legal 
institutions ;  because  the  rule  exists  in  the  form  of  an  express 
written  precept,  tlie  binding  force  of  which  no  one  disputes. 
No  state  shall  pass  any  ex  poit  facto  law,  is  the  mandate  of  the 

1  22N.  Y.  103.  Aivl  see  Shepherd  v.  The  People,  25  N.  Y.  406; 
Ratzky  v.  People,  29  N.  Y.  124  ;  Kuckler  v.  People,  5  Park.  C.  R.  212. 
Some  courts  hold  that  a  statute  imposinpr  a  milder  punishment  than  that 
existininr  when  the  offence  was  committed  is  not  invalid,  and  will  support 
the  milder  sentence.  S(>e  Commonwealth  t;.  Wyman,  12  Cush.  237; 
Cooley  on  Const.  Lim.  ch  ix. ;  Story  on  Const  §  1839.     Ed. 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  present  questTon  ts, 
whetlier  the  provision  nnder  immediate  consideration  is  such  a 
law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is.  The  Substituted  punishment  is  made  applicable  to 
offences  committed  under  the  old  law,  whert  convictions  hare 
iJready  been  had.  To  abolish  the  penalty  which  the  law  at- 
tached to  a  crime  when  it  wa3  committed,  and  to  <)eclare  it  tb 
be  punishable  in  another  way,  is,  as  I'espects  the  new  punish- 
ment, the  essence  of  an  ex  post  facto  law." 

§  524.  The  learned  judge  then  quotes  the  language  of  Mar- 
shall, C.  J.,  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  and  of  Chase,  J.,  in  Calder  !>. 
Bull,  and  proceeds :  "  Neither  of  the  cases  in  which  these  re- 
marks were  made,  involved  any  question  as  to  the  kind  or 
degree  of  change  in  the  punishment  of  an  offence  already  com- 
mitted, which  might  be  tnade  without  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. A  rule  upon  that  subject  is  now  to  be  laid  down  lot 
the  first  time.  In  my  opinion,  then,  it  would  b6  perfectly 
competent  for  the  legislature,  by  a  general  law,  to  remit  any 
separable  portion  of  the  prescribed  punishment.  For  instance, 
if  the  punishment  were  fine  and  imprisonment,  a  law  which 
should  disj^ense  with  either  the  fine  or  the  imprisonment  might 
be  lawfully  applied  to  existing  offences ;  and  so,  in  my  opinion, 
the  term  of  the  imprisonment  might  be  reduced,  or  the  number 
of  stripes  diminished  in  cases  punishable  in  that  manner.  Any- 
thing which,  if  applied  to  an  individual  sentence,  would  fairly 
fell  within  the  idea  of  a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
would  not  be  liable  to  objection.  And  any  change  which  should 
be  referable  to  prison  discipline  or  penal  administration,  as  its 
primary  object,  might  also  be  made  to  take  effect  upon  past  aa 
well  as  future  offences,  —  as  changes  in  the  manner  or  kind  of 
employment  of  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  the  system  of 
supervision,  the  means  of  restraint,  and  the  like.  Change 
of  this  sort  would  operate  to  increase  or  to  mitigate  the  sever- 
ity of  the  punishment  of  the  convict,  but  would  not  raise  any 
question  under  the  constitutional  provision  we  are  considering. 
The  change  wrought  by  the  act  of  1860  in  the  punishment  of 
existing  offences  of  murder,  does  not  fall  within  either  of  these 
exceptions.     If  it  is  to  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  governor  a 
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discretion  to  determine  whether  the  convict  <ihou]d  be  executed, 
or  remain  a  perpetual  prisoner  at  hard  labor,  this  would  only  bq 
equivalent  to  what  he  might  do  under  the  authority  to  com- 
mute a  sentence.  But  he  can,  under  the  Constitution,  only  do 
this  once  for  all.  If  he  refuses  the  pardon,  the  convict  is  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  sentence.  If  he  grants  it,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  ends.  The  act  in  question  places  the  convict 
at  the  mercy  of  the  governor  in  office  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  time  of  his  conviction,  and  of  all  his  successors 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  convict.  He  may  be  ordered  to  ex- 
ecution at  any  time,  upon  any  notice,  or  without  no^ce.  The 
sword  is  indefinitely  suspended  over  his  head,  ready  to  fall  at 
any  moment.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  even  if  that  can  be 
said,  that  most  persons  would  probably  prefer  such  a  fate  to 
the  former  capital  sentence.  It  is  enough  to  bring  the  law 
within  the  condemnation  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  changes 
the  punishment  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  prescribed  penalty  a  different  one.  We  have  no 
means  of  saying  whether  or  not  the  other  would  be  the  most 
severe  in  a  given  case.  That  would  depend  upon  the  tem-» 
perament  and  disposition  of  the  convict.  The  legislature  can- 
not thus  experiment  upon  the  criminal  law.  This  law,  more- 
over, prescribes  one  year's  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  a 
state  prison,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  death.  As  the 
convict  is,  consequently,  under  this  law,  exposed  to  the  double 
iniliction,  it  is,  within  both  the  definitions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  changes  the  punishment, 
and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  that  which  the  law  an- 
nexed to  the  crime  when  committed."  The  court  unanimously 
held  the  statute  void  as  to  past  offences ;  sq  that,  the  old  law 
having  been  repealed  with  no  saving  of  cases  already  arisen, 
such  crimes  were  absolutely  unpunishable  in  New  York,  and 
several  murderers  escaped  all  penalty  and  were  discharged,  — ^ 
il  striking  illustration  of  the  heedlessness  and  ignorance  which 
characterize  so  much  of  modern  legislation. 

^  525.  The  Test  Oath  Cases*  —  The  citations  already  made 
are  enough  to  show  the  veiy  general  uniformity  in  the  con- 
Uruction  ^ybich  the  national  and  state  courts  have  placed  upon 
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the  clause  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  ex  post  facto  laws. 
I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  subject  with  an  examination 
of  the  recent  Test  Oath  cases,  Cummings  v.  Missouri,^  and 
Ex  parte  Garland.*  The  facts  of  these  cases  have  been  already 
stated  with  sufficient  fulness  in  §§  604,  606.  On  the  argu- 
ment it  was  urged  in  support  of  the  Missouri  constitution,  and 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  that  these  several  enactments  were 
within  the  competency  of  the  bodies  which  adopted  them  :  that 
Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  which  must 
be  possessed  by  persons  practising  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
courts;  that  the  states  have  the  like  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  which  must  be  possessed  by  persons  exercising 
any  avocation  within  their  territorial  limits  ;  that  the  legisla- 
tive provisions  in  question  were  adopted  under  and  by  virtue 
of  this  power ;  that  the  forbidding  a  pereon  to  exercise  any 
profession  or  calling  unless  he  shall  comply  with  certain  condi- 
tions, is  not  in  any  legal  sense  a  punishment  or  penalty  ;  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  constitution  of  Missouri  do  not, 
therefore,  fall  within  any  received  definition  of  ex  post  facto 
laws. 

§  526.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  —  The  opinions  pronounced  by 
the  majority,  and  by  the  minority,  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  in 
full,  and  I  shall  simply  give  an  abstract  of  the  reasoning  which 
led  the  court,  and  the  dissenting  judges,  to  the  conclusions 
which  they  respectively  reached.  The  positions  taken  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  who  delivered  the  prevailing  opinion  in  both 
cases,  are  as  follows :  He  admits  that  Congress  has  general 
authority  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  which  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  all  persons  practising  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
courts ;  and  that  the  states  have  a  like  authority  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  which  must  be  possessed  by  those  who  exer- 
cise the  various  professions  and  callings  within  their  territorial 
limits.  He  qualifies  this  admission  by  asserting  in  the  Cum- 
mings'  case,  that  "  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  under  the  form 
of  creating  a  qualification  or  attaching  a  condition,  the  states 
I'an  in  effect  inflict  a  punishment  for  a  past  act  which  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed.  The  question  is  not 
»  4  Wall.  277.  «  Ibid.  838. 
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as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the  state  over  mattei's  of 
internal  police,  but  whether  that  power  has  been  made,  in  the 
present  case,  an  instrument  for  the  infliction  of  punishment 
a^inst  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution."  ^  Again,  in  the 
Garland  case,  he  says  :  ^  "  The  legislature  may  undoubtedly 
prescribe  qualifications  for  the  oflSce  [of  attorney  and  counsel- 
lor], to  which  he  must  conform,  as  it  may,  when  it  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  prescribe  qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of  any 
of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  The  question  in  this  case 
is,  not  as  to  tho  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  qualifications, 
but  whether  that  power  has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the 
infliction  of  punishment  against  the  prohibition  of  the  Consti- 
tution." In  these  passages  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court. 

§  527.  The  nature  of  the  "  qualifications  "  which  a  legisla- 
ture may  impose  as  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  any  pursuit 
or  profession,  is  next  examined  ;  and  the  several  requirements 
demanded  by  the  Missouri  constitution  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
discharge  of  a  clergyman's  duties,  are  declared  to  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  a  person's  fitness  for  that  sacred 
office,  and  to  be  in  no  sense  "  qualifications."  Tlie  question 
is  then  considered  at  length  whether  these  various  statutory 
provisions  impose  a  punishment.  Many  of  the  acts  referred  to 
in  the  Missouri  constitution,  and  in  the  statute  of  Congress, 
were  not,  at  the  time  when  committed,  crimes  of  any  descri|)- 
tion  ;  others  were  offences  of  a  very  high,  perhaps  of  the  high- 
est, grade ;  but  to  none  of  them  had  the  punishment  of 
disqualification  from  pursuing  any  particular  profession  or 
business,  been  made  applicable.  A  statute  or  constitution 
which  prohibits  all  persons  from  exercising  the  profession  of  a 
clerg}'man  or  of  a  lawyer  if  they  have  done  certain  specified 
acts  regarded  as  criminal,  and  which  requires  all  persons  in- 
tending to  commence  or  to  continue  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
fessions to  take  an  expurgatory  oath,  assumes  the  guilt  of  those 
individuals  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath ;  and  the 
prohibition  resting  upon  them  under  these  circumstances  is, 
therefore,  a  punishment  or  penalty  imposed  on  account  of  their 
*  4  Wall.  319.  «lbid.  879. 
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assumed  commissioii  of  the  specified  of&nces,  because  it  re- 
gtricts  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
means  of  ac(}uiring  property.  The  statute  of  Congress  de- 
manding a  test  oath  from  lawyers,  and  the  clauses  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri constitution  requiring  a  test  oath  from  clergymen,  arOf 
therefbro,  ex  poH  facto  laws,  and  void. 

(^  628.  Opinion  qf  the  Mtnority.  **-  The  opiniou  of  the  dis- 
senting judges,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  maintains  the 
following  positions :  That  the  legislatures,  national  and  state, 
have,  within  their  respective  jurisdictiofis,  complete  authoritjr 
over  the  various  professions  and  avocations,  and  over  the  quaU«- 
fications  demanded  from  persons  engaging  in  the  same ;  that 
the  9tatu9  of  the  lawyer  or  of  the  clergyman  is  not  a  legal  right, 
but  only  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  legislature  under  such 
conditions  as  it  shall  deem  proper ;  that  a  statute  proliibiting  a 
person  from  entering  the  legal  or  clerical  profession,  or  from 
continuing  to  escercise  the  functions  of  a  lawyer  or  a  clergyman, 
does  not  inflict  any  penalty  or  punishment,  because  it  does  not 
deprive  the  individual  of  a  legal  right,  but  only  aifects  a  i)er- 
sonal  privilege  which  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
iaw*maker.  The  conclusion  is  thus  reached,  that  the  clauses 
of  the  Missouri  constitution,  and  the  statute  of  Congress,  are 
not  ez  post  facto  laws,  because  they  neither  in  terms  declare 
any  acts  to  be  crimes  and  impose  a  punishment,  nor  do  they 
indirectly  inflict  a  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment,  but  they 
are  confined  to  matters  of  a  purely  civil  nature,  to  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  entering  upon,  and  pursuing,  certain 
trades,  professions,  and  callings. 

I  629.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  examine  these  two  opinions 
which  are  thus  opposed  to  each  other  in  every  particular,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  rules  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion which  shall  reconcile  them,  and  place  the  judgment  of 
the  court  upon  a  correct  basis.  The  national  and  state  legis^ 
lation  directly  or  inferentially  affected  by  these  cases,  is  ex* 
tensive  and  most  important ;  it  covers  the  qualifications  of 
officeholders  and  of  voters ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the 
questions  which  may  arise  therefrom  have  been  put  to  rest  by 
this  single  determination  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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The  actual  judgments  rendered  in  the  Cummniga  and  Gar- 
land cases,  upon  the  &cts  therein  contained,  were  coiTect.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Missouri  constitution  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  other,  deprived  those 
persons  of  legal  rights  whicli  had  been  acquired  by,  and  vested 
in,  them  under  the  preexisting  law  ;  that  such  deprivation  was 
a  consequence  of  criminal  acta  which  Cnmmings  and  Grar> 
land  had  done,  and  was,  therefore,  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  im- 
posed upon  them  on  account  of  tlieir  offences ;  and,  finally, 
tliat  as  the  acts  when  done  were  not  thus  punishable,  tlie  legis- 
lation, so  far  as  it  aifected  these  individuals  and  othei*s  simi- 
larly situated,  came  within  the  definition  of  «ar  poH  facto  laws, 
and  was  void. 

§  580.  While  agreeing  with  the  very  conclusion  and  judg* 
ment  of  the  court  in  these  cases,  I  cannot  accept  to  its  full 
extent  the  reasoning  either  of  the  majority  or  of  the  dissent* 
ing  judges.  Both  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
fiiiled  in  one  most  important  function  belonging  to  tlie  judicial 
office,  —  that  of  deciding  upon  the  facts,  and  upon  the  facta 
alone,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  case  before  the  court. 
What  were  these  fects  ?  They  were  few  and  simple.  Cum* 
mings  had  entered  the  clerical  profession,  and  was  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office,  according  to  the  law  of  Missouri  as  it 
existed  ])riur  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1866. 
Gkrland  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  regulations  which  wei^  in 
operation  and  sanctioned  by  Congress  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  legislation  virtually  said  to  these  men :  You 
shall  not  hereafter  pursue  your  professions,  because  you  have 
committed  criminal  acts.  Here  was  a  plain  deprivation  of  a 
vested  right,  a  right  conferi*ed  by  preexisting  law,  a  right 
legal  in  its  nature,  and  having  a  pecuniary  value  as  pro|)erty. 
Tliis  deprivation  can  be  considered  as  nothing  else  than  a  pen** 
alty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment. 

\  531.  Such  were  the  facts  involved  in  these  cases ;  and 
the  rule  of  law  applicable  to  them  would  seem  to  be  simple 
and  clear.  But  neither  the  court  nor  the  dissenting  judges 
were  content  to  confine  tbe*aiselves  to  tlieso  facts,  or  to  the 
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legal  principles  governing  them  and  determining  the  riglits  of 
the  litigant  parties.  The  prevaiHng  opinion  embraces  within 
its  reasoning  and  its  conclusions,  not  only  lawyers  and  clergy- 
men already  admitted  to  their  professions,  and  tlius  clothed 
with  a  peculiar  status,  but  also  all  persons  seeking  admission. 
It  not  only  pronounces  the  destruction  of  an  existing  right  of 
membership  in  a  particular  trade  or  business  to  be  a  punish- 
ment, hut  also  asserts  that  disqualification  to  enter  upon  such 
calling  is  no  less  a  penalty.  It  not  only  declares  that  lawyers 
and  clergymen  have  a  legal  right  to  continue  in  tlieir  profes- 
sions, but  also  maintains  that  all  persons  have  a  legal  right  to 
be  admitted  tliereto,  and  that  a  statute  abridging  such  riglit  or 
capacity,  on  account  of  some  prior  offence,  imjwses  a  punish- 
ment upon  the  person  affected  by  the  law.  The  court  plainly, 
therefore,  assumed  to  decide  far  more  than  they  were  called 
upon  to  determine.  Nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  this  pro- 
cedure on  tlieir  part.  The  ratio  decidendi  by  which  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  Missouri  legislation  was  void  as 
against  Cummings,  and  that  the  statute  of  Congress  was  void 
as  against  Garland,  does  not  require  that  the  same  rule  should 
also  be  applied  to  those  who  are  simply  seeking  admission  into 
any  profession  or  pursuit.  Most  of  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field  is,  therefore,  demonstrably  a  mere  dictum, 
and  has  no  binding  efficacy  as  a  precedent,  no  quality  of  an 
express  adjudication  upon  an  actual  state  of  facts  involved  in 
a  legal  controversy.  Whatever  force  and  effect  can  be  given 
to  it,  must  be  due  entirely  to  its  merits  as  a  voluntary  discus- 
sion of  propositions  not  yet  judicially  settled. 

I  632.  There  is  certainly  a  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  persons  against  whom  the  legislation  under  review  is 
directed,  —  those  already  admitted  by  the  preexisting  law  to 
membership  in  any  particular  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  and 
those  applying  to  be  admitted  since  the  new  conditions  were 
imposed,  —  a  distinction  in  substance  and  not  of  form,  and  yet 
a  distinction  which  the  court  and  the  dissenting  judges  have 
entirely  ignored.  The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  which  runs 
through  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it  completely  confounds 
egal  ri^fhts  vested  in  a  person,  and  mere  capacities  inhering  in 
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a  person  to  acquire  rights,  or  to  have  rights  conferred  upon 
him.  Rights  and  capacities  are  different  in  their  essential  na- 
ture. Destroy  or  abridge  the  former,  and  you  inflict  a  for- 
feitui*e  or  a  penalty ;  destroy  or  abridge  the  latter,  and  you 
only  affect  a  privilege,  from  which  a  right  naight  perhaps  have 
arisen,  but  from  which  no  right  has  yet  arisen.  To  illustrate 
by  a  familiar  and  plain'example  :  Married  persons  are  in  a  far 
different  position  legally  from  those  unmarried.  The  former 
are  clothed  with  a  status  which  draws  after  it  innumerable 
vested  rights  between  the  spouses  and  against  the  world,  both 
of  person  and  of  property  ;  the  latter  have  only  a  capacity 
which  enables  them,  if  they  please,  to  assume  the  status  of 
marriage ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  them,  with  any  propriety 
of  expression,  that  they  have  a  vested  legal  right  to  be  mar- 
ried. A  law  which  should  break  the  existing  bond  between 
husband  and  wife,  would  destroy  legal  rights,  and  thereby 
create  a  forfeiture,  or  perhaps  a  penalty.  A  law  w-hich  should 
declare  that  no  persons  shall  hereafter  marry  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  would  abridge  an  existing  ca- 
pacity, but  would  not  impair  any  legal  right,  and  therefore 
would  not  impose  any  forfeiture.  Legal  rights  cannot  exist 
without  corresponding  legal  duties  resting  upon  some  correla- 
tive parties  ;  legal  rights  must  avail  against  some  persons, 
either  against  determinate  individuals,  or  against  all  mankind. 
If  the  capacity  of  an  unmarried  person  to  marry  be  a  legal 
right,  against  whom  does  it  avail,  and  upon  whom  does  the 
corresponding  duty  rest?  But  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
must  inevitably  hold  that  a  statute  destroying  the  capacity  to 
many  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  would  inflict  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  upon  all  unmarried  persons  below  that  age,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  law  dissolving  the  marriage  status  would 
impose  a  forfeiture  upon  those  affected  thereby. 

§  533.  This  illustration  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
cases  of  lawyere,  clergymen,  and  the  like.  After  individuals 
have  been  clothed  with  the  professional  status  according  to  the 
preexisting  law,  they  become  possessed  of  vested  legal  rights 
flowing  from  that  condition  ;  to  destroy  or  abridge  these  rights 
18  to  impose  a  forfeiture  ;  to  destroy  or  abridge  them  as  a  con- 
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sequence  of  criminal  acts  which  were  not  thus  punishable 
when  committed,  is  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion inhibiting  ex  post  facto  laws.  But  to  say  that  no  person 
shall  licreafter  be  admitted  to  the  legal  or  the  clerical  profession 
until  he  has  complied  with  certain  new  conditions,  impairs  no 
legal  right ;  it  only  abridges  a  former  capacity,  a  capacity  which 
was  expressly  or  tacitly  granted  by  th(\  legislature,  and  which 
is  under  the  control  of  that  body.  The  people  of  Missouri 
and  the  national  Congress  may  have  required,  and  undoubtedly 
did  require,  the  new  conditions  from  persons  intending  to  en- 
ter the  bar,  or  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
feet  that  many  had  participated  in  acts  deemed  to  be  criraiual, 
and  did  intend  to  shut  the  door  against  such  participants  ;  but 
their  legislation  cannot  be  said  to  inflict  a  punishment,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture,  because  it  takes  away,  abridges,  or  impaii's 
no  legal  right  whatever.  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the 
constitution  of  Missouri  and  the  statute  of  Congress,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable  to  persons  admitted  to  the  professional 
status,  are  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  void  ;  so  far  as  they  are  ai>- 
plicable  to  persons  not  admitted  but  desiring  to  enter,  they  are 
opposed  to  no  restrictions  of  the  national  Constitution,  and  are 
valid. 

§  634.  These  views  were  lately  adopted  and  enforced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Ex  parte 
Magruder  (Feb.  12,  1867).^  Magruder  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  court.  An  application  was  made, 
based  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  in  the  Cummings  and  Garland  cases,  that  he  might  be 
admitted  without  taking  the  test  oath  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  rules  of  the  court.  The  application  was, 
however,  denied,  for  reasons  substantially  the  same  as  those 
Bet  forth  in  the  preceding  sections. 

§  535.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  those 
clauses  of  the  Missouri  constitution  which  relate  to  voters,  and 
prescribe  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise, 

»  6  Am.  Law  Ucjr.  (N.  S  )  292.  And  stf  Ex  parte.  Iliinrcr,  2  W.  Va. 
122;  Ex  parte  Quarrier,  4  W.  Va.  210;  Cobjii  o.  Wrighr,  22  Cal.  293. 
Ed. 
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are  opposed  to  no  prohibition  of  the  national  Constitution. 
The  subject  of  voting  is  completely  within  the  control  of  the 
states ;  the  electoral  franchise  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
which  must  be  conferred  by  the  positive  law  of  each  common- 
wealth. Whenever  a  state  desii*es  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the 
number  of  voters,  it  may  do  so,  and  no  legal  rights  are  im- 
paired. Had  the  Missouri  constitution  said  in  terms  that  all 
persons  guilty  of  disloyal  practices  should  in  future  be  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  voters  ;  or  had  it  specified  individuals  by 
name  who  were  to  be  thus  cut  off,  these  provisions  would  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  because  no 
legal  right  would  have  been  abridged,  and  no  punishment, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture  inflicted.  One  consideration  is  absolutely 
decisive  of  this  whole  question.  Assume  that  the  clauses  of 
the  Missouri  constitution,  so  far  as  they  require  a  test  oath  from 
voters,  should  be  declared  void,  what  advantage  would  those 
persons  gain  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  ?  Could  they  be  ad* 
mitted  to  vote  ?  Certainly  not ;  because  the  organic  law  of 
the  state  does  not  confer  any  such  right  upon  them.  To  that 
constitution  we  must  go  in  order  to  ascertain  who  are  pos^ 
sessed  of  the  electoral  franchise  ;  such  privilege  must  be  con- 
ferred in  affirmative  terms,  —  silence  does  not  grant  it;  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state  does  grant  it  to  certain  specified 
classes ;  among  whom  persons  refusing  to  take  the  test  oath 
are  not  included.  This  fact  at  once  shows  that  the  voter  i)os- 
sesses  a  mere  privilege ;  that  the  states  have  supreme  control 
over  this  privilege ;  that  taking  it  away,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  refusing  to  confer  it,  does  not  impair  a  right,  and  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  penalty  or  pnnishment.  The  highest 
court  of  Missouri  has  very  recently  affirmed  the  validity  of 
those  clauses  in  the  state  constitution,  which  regulate  the  sub- 
ject of  voting,  and  it  is  supposed  the  case  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  add  in  the  foot- 
note a  few  important  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  ex  post  facto 
laws  has  been  examined  by  state  courts.^ 

1  Matter  of  Dorsey,  7  Port.  294;  Mississippi  t7.  Smedetf,  26  Miss.  4f; 
CohiM)  r.  Wrif^'ht,  $6  Cal.  278;  State  v.  GaresoH  96  Mo.  266;  State  v. 
'0«&imltig8,  96  Mo.  868.    Ed. 
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III.   Other  express  Prohibitions. 

§  536.  The  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  provides,  in 
paragra|)h  six,  that  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas 
ury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law."  The 
importance  of  tliis  restriction  is  evident.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
very  key-stone  which  holds  togetlier  the  arch  of  constitutional 
powers  and  limitations.  Withdraw  this,  and  all  others  would 
become  mere  words,  with  no  force  or  efficacy.  How  far  would 
Etn  ambitious  President  be  restrained  from  the  accomphshment 
of  his  designs  by  the  clause  forbidding  appropriations  for  the 
army  for  more  than  two  years,  if  he  might  draw  money  from 
the  treasury  without  appropriation?  This  single  example  is 
enough  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion. There  could  be  no  safety  without  it,  and  the  security  of 
the  whole  governmental  fabric  depends  upon  its  strict  and  lit- 
eral observance  by  all  officers  and  departments  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  seventh  paragraph  of  the  same  section,  which  declares 
that  "  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  gi^anted  by  the  United 
States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  un- 
der the  same  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,"  does  not  seem  to  re- 
quire particular  comment. 

Second.     Those  Prohibitions  which  are  directed  alone  against 
the  State  Legislatures. 

§  637.  Passing  now  to  those  restrictions  which  are  ^specially 
laid  upon  the  states,  and  which  ai*e  grouped  together  in  the 
tenth  section  of  article  first,  we  find  that  most  of  them  have 
already  been  considered  in  those  sections  of  this  work  which 
discuss  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  regulate  commerce,  raise 
armies,  provide  navies,  and  engage  in  war.  Others,  such  as 
the  prohibition  to  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  have  been  sufficiently  referred  to  in  their  proper  con- 
nection.    The  clause   forbidding  a  state   to   enter  into  any 
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treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  with  a  foreign  power,  or  with 
another  state,  was  involved  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
nationality  of  the  United  States. 

Impairing  the  Ohligatwn  of  Contracts. 

§  638.  One  of  the  special  limitations  contained  in  the  tenth 
section  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  has  given 
rise  to  more  forensic  argument,  and  occasioned  a  greater  num- 
ber of  judicial  decisions,  than  all  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution comhined.  I  purpose  to  give  it  -a  careful  and  ex- 
haustive examination,  referring  to  judgments  both  of  the  na- 
tional and  the  state  courts,  and  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  some 
general  principles  by  which  all  cases  may  be  controlled.  The 
clause  is  short  and  apparently  simple :  "  No  state  shall  pass 
any  law  imi)airing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  Simple  as  this 
prohibition  seems,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  difficult  fo  reach  its 
full  meaning,  so  as  to  decide  whether  a  particular  law  is  in- 
hibited by  it  or  not.  We  must  determine  the  legal  signifi- 
cation, force,  and  effect  of  three  words ;  we  must  ascertain 
what  a  "  contract*'  is,  what  the  "  obligation  "  of  a  contract  is, 
and  what  "  impairing  "  that  obligation  is.  Upon  each  one  of 
these  three  points  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  contro- 
versy. I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  these  questions 
separately,  calling  to  our  aid  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  various  state  courts, 
giving  to  the  former,  as  is  proper,  the  greater  authority. 

§  538  a.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
menning  of  the  word  "contract,"  as  considered  in  the  next 
section,  one  or  two  prior  words  of  the  clause  cited  from  the 
Constitution  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  state."  No  state  shall  pass  any  law, 
etc. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  this  phrase  does 
not  apply  to  the  United  States^  and,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress, for  aught  contained  in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
may  pass  laws  which  directly  impair  the  obligation  of  prior 
contracts.^  And  when  the  question  of  power  arises,  as  in 
\  ^  Evans  v.  Eaton,  Pet.  C.  C.  822;  Hepburn  t;.  Griswold,  8  Wall.  037, 
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the  legal-^tender  oases  and  m  bankruptcy  cases,  tbe  question 
does  not  depend  upon  the  incidental  effects  of  its  exercise 
upon  the  contract,  but  upon  tlie  existence  of  the  power  itself 
as  connected  with  other  considerations. 

The  second  word  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  "  law."  No  state 
shall  pass  any  law^  etc.  That  term  means  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary legislative  enactment,  but  also  a  permanent  constitu- 
tional provision ;  and  therefore  any  amendment  of  a  state 
constitution,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  impair  a  contract,  is 
as  much  void  as  a  simple  statute  of  the  same  character.^ 

Whether  the  word  contract,  which,  of  course,  includes  oi^ 
dinary  judgments  of  coni*t,^  extends  to  judgments  founded 
on  common  law  torts,  such  as  trover,  trespass,  etc.,  is  not, 
perhaps,  yet  fully  settled.  In  Georgia  it  has  been  recently 
held  that  it  did  not;  and  consequently  that  such  judgments 
might  be  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation.^ 

This  question  was  somewhat  considered  in  the  recent  cade 
of  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,*  and,  without  deciding  the 
general  abstract  question,  it  was  held  that  a  judgment 
founded  upon  a  statute  liability  solely,  like  the  liability  of  a 
city  for  property  destroyed  by  a  mob,  was  not  within  tbe 
constitutional  prohibition,  and  therefore  that  the  state  might 
pass  a  law,  after  such  judgment  was  recovered,  depriving  the 
city  of  power  to  lay  a  tax  to  pay  snch  judgment,  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  done  in  cases  of  pure  contracts.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  however,  dissented  in  a  very  vigorous  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  decision  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  approved 
in  the  later  case  of  Nelson  v.  St.  Martin's  Parish,  111  U.  S. 
20.  That  the  term  contracts  includes  implied  as  well  as  ex- 
press contracts  was  directly  asserted  in  Holmes  v.  Holmes.^ 

Miller,  J.  ;  Buckner  v.  Street,  1  Dill.  249  ;  Mitchell  v.  Clark,  110  U.  S. 
633.    Ed. 

1  White  t>.  Haft,  18  Wall.  647 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  McClare,  10  Wall. 
511;  Dodge  v.  Wootsey,  18  How.  881 ;  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Mc- 
Parian,  81  N.  J.  Eq.  728;  N.  O.  Gas-Light  Co.  ••  La.  Light  Co.  21  Rep.  65. 

«  Taylor  v.  Root*  4  Keyes,  844. 

*  McAfee  v.  Covington,  71  Ga.  278. 

*  109  U.  S.  285. 

*  4  Barb.  296.    fio. 
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L   What  are  Oantraeis  within  this  Provision  of  the  Oonstituiion  t 

§  589.  A  contract  is  defined  by  0.  J.  Marshall  to  be  ^^  an 
agreement  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a 
particular  thing."  Contracts  may  be  express,  or  implied; 
express,  when  the  parties  formally  and  in  positive  terms  declare 
what  is  to  be  done  or  forborne  ;  implied,  when  the  stipulations 
are  not  thus  definitely  set  forth,  but  are  inferred  from  the  con- 
duct, situation,'  or  relations  of  the  parties,  and  the  promise  is 
treated  as  though  actually  made,  because  in  good  faith  it  ought 
to  have  been  made.  Contracts  may  also  be  executory,  or  exe- 
cuted ;  executory,  when  the  promise  or  stipulation  is  yet  un- 
performed ;  executed,  when  the  promise  or  stipulation  has  been 
performed* 

1.  Executory  Contracts. 

§  540.  Adopting  the  foregoing  elementary  definitions  and 
divisions,  I  say  — 

Express  executory  contracts  made  between  private  persons 
are  plainly  within  the  restrictive  provision  of  the  organic  law. 
Tills  has  never  been  doubted  or  questioned. 

Implied  executory  contracts  between  private  persons  are  as 
plainly  and  confessedly  covered  by  the  general  terms  of  the 
Constitution. 

2.  Executed  Contracts. 

§  541.  When  the  parties  have  performed  the  stipulations  \ 
agreed  upon,  and  the  rights  are  no  longer  future  or  executory, 
but  have  become  fixed,  so  that  the  compact  is  now  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  grant  of  property,  power,  or  rights,  is  there  still  such 
a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
state  legislatures  are  forbidden  to  step  in,  annul  the  perfected 
results  of  the  executed  agreement,  and  restore  the  parties  to 
their  original  position?  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  has 
decided  that  executed  as  well  as  executory  contracts  ara  em- 
braced within  the  restrictive  operation  of  the  Constitution.  In 
many  such  cases  a  party  would  also  be  protected  by  the  clause 
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in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  state  constitutions,  forbidding  stat- 
utes which  deprive  a  person  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

§  542.  The  first  case  in  order  of  time  was  Fletcher  v, 
Peck.^  The  legislature  of  Georgia  had  by  statute  conveyed 
certain  lands  to  particular  grantees.  Subsequently  the  legis- 
lature of  the  same  state  revoked  the  former  grant,  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  corruption,  and  transferred  the  lands  to 
other  persons.  The  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  suit, 
represented  these  two  sets  of  grantees,  and  the  whole  case 
turned  upon  the  validity  of  the  second  statute.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  After  defining 
the  word  "  contract,"  and  stating  the  distinction  between  ex- 
ecutory and  executed  agreements,  he  proceeds  :  ^  "  Since  then, 
in  fact,  a  grant  is  a  contract  executed,  the  obligation  of  which 
still  continues,  and  since  the  Constitution  uses  the  general 
term  ^contract,'  without  distinguishing  between  those  which 
are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be  con- 
strued to  comprehend  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  A  law 
annulling  conveyances  between  individuals,  and  declaring  that 
the  grantors  should  stand  seized  of  their  former  estates  not- 
withstanding those  grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  th*3  Con- 
stitution as  a  law  discharging  the  vendors  of  property  from  the 
obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  by  conveyances.  It 
would  be  strange  if  a  contract  to  convey  was  secured  by  the 
Constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  remained  unpro- 
tected. 

§  643.  "  If  under  a  fair  construction  of  the  Constitution 
grants  are  comprehended  under  the  term  contracts,  is  a  grant 
from  the  state  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  provision  ? 
Is  the  clause  to  be  considered  as  inhibiting  a  state  from  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts  between  two  individuals,  but  as 
excluding  from  that  inhibition  contracts  made  with  itself? 
The  words  themselves  contain  no  such  distinction.  They  are 
general  and  are  applicable  to  contracts  of  every  description. 
If  contracts  made  with  a  state  are  to  be  exempted  from  their 
operation,  the  exception  must  arise  from  the  character  of  the 
»  6  Ctattch,  S7.  «  liMl  187. 
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contrActing  party,  not  from  the  words  which  ure  einployedr 
Whatever  respect  oaight  have  been  felt  for  the  state  sover* 
eigntiea,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitation  viewed  with  some  apprehension  the  violent  acts  which 
might  grow  out  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment ;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  adopting  that  instrument  have 
manifested  a  determination  to  shield  themselves  and  their  prop-* 
ertj  from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and  strong  passions  to 
which  men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions  on  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  states  are  obviousi v  founded  on  this  sentiment ; 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  what  may 
be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  state."  The 
Qcwrt  unanimously  declared  the  second  statute  passed  by  the 
Greorgia  legislature  to  be  void* 

§  544.  The  same  doctrine  was  emplmtically  stated  by  the 
court  in  Terret  v.  Taylor^  (1815),  the  opinion  being  delivered 
by  Mr.  Juetice  Story.  Again,  in  the  great  case  of  Dartmouth 
Oollege  V.  Woodward  2  (1819),  Chief  Justice  Marshall  uses 
the  following  language  ;•  "  If  a  doubt  could  exist  that  a  grant 
IS  a  contract,  the  point  was  decided  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  in 
which  it  WW  laid  down  ,  .  .  ,  that  wbethei'  executed  or 
executory  both  [forms  (»f  contract]  contain  obligations  binding 
on  the  parties,  and  both  are  equally  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  forbids  the  state 
governments  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con* 
tracts." 

5  545.  These  early  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  been  repeatedly  followed  by  the  same  tri- 
bunah  The  latest  c^se  which  involve  and  restates  the  same 
principle  is  McGee  v,  Mathis  *  (1866).  In  I860  the  United 
States  gave  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  certain  wild  lands  ui)on 
certain  conditions,  which  were  accepted  by  the  state.  In  1851 
the  state  legislature  passed  a  statute  providing  for  tlie  sale  and 
drainage  of  these  lands ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  transferable 
scrip  was  issued,  which  was  paid  to  contractors  who  con- 
structed drains  and  levees,  and  which  could  be  received  in  pay- 

1  9  Cwinch,  48,  62.  *  4  Whea*.  618. 

•  Ibid.  666.  *  4  Wall.  143. 
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ment  of  any  of  these  lands  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
holder.  To  encourage  the  reclamation  of  these  lands,  the  same 
statute  enacted  ^^  that  all  said  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  or  until  they  shall  be  re- 
claimed." In  1855  this  latter  clause  was  repealed,  and  the 
lands  were  included  in  the  general  taxation.  In  1857  another 
statute  was  passed  which  imposed  a  special  tax  ofi  the  same 
lands.  The  plaintiff  had,  before  1855,  become  owner  of  a 
quantity  of  land-scrip,  with  which  he,  after  1855,  took  up  and 
located  a  number  of  sections.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
lieve the  portions  thus  taken  up  and  located  from  the  state 
I  tax.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 
I  statute  exempting  these  lands  from  taxation  to  be  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  scrip-holders ;  and  pronounced  the 
'  repeal  invalid  as  to  those  persons  who  were  holders  at  the 
time. 

§  546.  By  the  preceding  judgments  of  the  highest  national 
court,  the  following  general  propositions  have  been  established 
as  a  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  laud : 

An  executed  agreement,  or  grant,  between  private  persons, 
by  means  of  which  property,  powers,  or  rights  are  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other,  is  a  contract,  with  the  obligatiofn  of  which 
no  state  may  interfere. 

A  state  may  also  make  a  grant  to  a  private  person,  by  means 

of  which  rights  are  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  a  contract  is  thus 

'  perfected  between  them,  the  obligation  of  which  the  state  may 

I  not  afterwards  impair  by  altering,  amending,  or  repealing  the 

i  terms  of  the  grant. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  judicial  questions  which  have 
arisen  and  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  have  related  to 
grants  made  by  states  to  private  persons ;  the  contention  being 
whether  such  grants  amounted  to  contracts  so  as  to  be  binding 
upon  the  commonwealths  which  made  them.  It  will  be  imme- 
diately perceived  that  this  controversy  involves  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  national  and  state  sovereignties.  The  partisans  of  state 
sovereignty  have  uniformly  contended  that  the  supreme  dis- 
posing power  of  a  state  cannot  be  limited  ;  that  what  one  legis- 
lature has  done  another  may  always  undo ;  that  a  contract 
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between  a  state  and  a  private  person,  bj  which  the  former 
confers  absolute  rights  upon  the  latter,  is  a  simple  impossibility. 
Through  the  mass  of  forensic  and  judicial  discussion  growing 
out  of  this  subject  I  must  now  conduct  the  reader.  We  shall 
find  much  discrepancy,  much  conflict ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  discover  certain  grand  principles  firmly  established  by 
that  court  which  has  the  power  to  decide  authoritatively  upon 
the  meaning  and  import  of  constitutional  provisions.  I  shall, 
therefore,  take  up  in  order  several  species  of  legislative  acts, 
and  inquire  whether  they  are  contracts. 

8.  Offices. 

§  647.  When  the  law-making  power  of  a  state  has  created 
an  office  with  a  certain  salary  and  emoluments,  and  a  person 
has  been  appointed  to  the  official  position,  and  is  fulfilling  its 
duties  and  receiving  its  perquisites,  is  the  state  legislature, 
in  the  absence  of  any  provision  of  the  local  constitution,  re- 
strained by  the  organic  law  of  the  nation  from  abolishing  the 
office  before  the  term  thereof  has  expired,  and  firom  depriving 
the  officer  of  the  gains  which  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived? In  other  words,  is  the  statute  creating  an  office, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  a  person  thereto, 
an  executed  contract  between  the  state  and  that  person,  which 
is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
decisions  of  courts  and  the  dicta  of  judges  have,  with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice,  answered  this  question  in  the  negative,  and 
determined  that  public  offices  are  not  contracts. 

§  548.  In  the  case  of  Warner  v.  The  People,^  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  had  virtually  abolished  an  office,  and  had 
created  another  in  its  stead.  The  power  to  do  so  depended 
entirely  on  the  state  constitution,  and  that  fundamental  law 
was  alone  invoked  in  deciding  the  question.  The  legislative 
act  was  held  to  be  invalid.  But  in  the  course  of  his  opinion 
Chancellor  Walworth  uttered  a  dictum  which,  coming  from  so 
able  a  judge,  is  entitled  to  much  weight.  He  says  :  "  The  feea 
and  emoluments  of  office  may  not  only  be  reduced  by  direct 

1  2  Denio,  272,  281.  St-e  also  Taft  v.  Adams,  8  Gray,  126  ;  Russell 
V.  Howe,  12  Gray,  147  ;  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  117  Mass.  603.     Ed. 
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legislation,  but  Incidentally  by  the  division  of  totrfts  and  coutt* 
ties,  and  the  erection  of  new  courts,  etc.,  ad  the  public  good 
may  from  time  to  time  require." 

§  549.  The  case  of  Connor  v.  The  City  of  New  York*  di- 
rectly presented  the  question  for  decision.  Thd  court  held, 
that  in  creating  an  office  either  by  the  state  constitution  or  by 
state  legislation,  and  in  appointing  an  individual  thereto,  no 
contract  arose  between  him  and  the  state  ;  that  he  occupied 
only  a  position  of  personal  trust ;  that  his  ffces  or  salary  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  legal  consideration  of  an  agreement 
on  his  part  to  hold  the  office  for  the  prescribed  period.  The 
following  genera]  propositions  Were  laid  down  :  When  an  office 
is  created  by  the  constitution,  and  the  term  and  salary  thereof 
are  defined,  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  may,  by  a 
new  constitution,  terminate  both  without  regard  to' the  rights, 
the  interests,  or  the  expectations  of  the  incumbent.  An  office 
created  by  law  may  be  repealed  bv  law,  without  regard  to  the 
term  or  future  salary  of  the  officer  intrusted  with  its  exercise. 
There  is  no  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  between  a  pub- 
lic officer  and  the  government  whose  agent  he  is.  Nor  have 
public  officers  any  proprietary  interest  in  their  offices,  or  any 
property  in  the  prospective  compensation  attached  thereto.  A 
public  officer  is  an  agent  elected  or  appointed  to  perform 
certain  political  duties  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

§  550.  This  case  of  Connor  v.  The  City  of  New  York  was 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  and  was  there 
affirmed.'  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice 
Ruggles  said  :  "  Public  offices  in  this  country  are  not  incorpo- 
real hereditaments ;  nor  have  they  the  character  or  qualities 
of  grants.     They  are  agencies.     With  a  few  exceptions  they 

1  2  Sandf.  855. 

^  1  Selden,  285,  295.  See  also  City  of  Hoboken  v.  Gear,  ^7  N.  J. 
Law,  265,  for  a  direct  decision  upon  this  question  between  a  policeman 
and  the  city  appointing  him.  Benford  v.  Gibson,  15  Ala.  521 ;  Ccyffin  v. 
The  State,  7  Ind.  157.  This  rule  hae  sometimes  been  thought  not  to  afv 
ply  to  a  cUy  officer.  See  Chase  v.  LfOwell,  7  Gray,  88.  Nor  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  college.    Allen  v,  McKeen,  1  Sumner,  278.    £d. 
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are  voluntarilj  taken,  and  maj  at  any  time  be  resigned.  They 
are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  incumbent.  Their  terms  are  fixed  with  a 
view  to  public  utility  and  convenience,  and  not  for  the  par- 
pose  of  granting  the  emoluments  daring  that  period  to  the 
office  holder." 

§  551.  In  the  case  of  Enoup  v.  The  Piqua  Bank,^  Mrl  Jus* 
tice  Corwin,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  says : 
'*  In  America  a  public  officer  is  only  a  public  agent  or  trustee, 
and  has  no  proprietorship  or  right  of  property  in  his  office. 
He  is  but  a  trustee  for  the  public,  and  whenever  the  public 
interest  requires  that  the  office  should  be  abolished,  or  the 
duties  of  the  office  become  unnecessary,  the  incumbent  cannot 
object  to  the  abolition."  A  similar  dictum  was  uttered  by  tlie 
same  court  in  The  Toledo  Bank  v.  Bond.^  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  announced  the  doctrine  in  The  Com- 
monwealth V.  Bacon,'  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Duncan  said: 
**  The  broad  ground  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  is,  that 
the  city  council  cannot  legally  diminish  his  salary  during  his 
continuance  in  office.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  support  this 
position  both  on  the  principle  of  contract,  and  because  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  This  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  a  hiring  for  a  year,  because  it  was  not  obliga* 
tory  upon  the  mayor  to  serve  out  the  year.  The  services 
rendered  by  public  officers  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts, nor  have  they  the  remotest  affinity  thereto."  The  same 
court  again  asserted  the  doctrine  in  the  way  of  a  dictum  by 
Mr.  Justice  Rogers  in  The  Commonwealth  v.  Mann,^  and 
finally  made  it  the  very  ground  of  decision  in  Barker  v.  The 
City  of  Pittsburgh.* 

\  552.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  final 
artnter  of  rights  under  the  Constitution,  there  is  but  one  de* 
cision  directly  in  point,  though  there  are  dicta  uttered  by  judges 
of  such  acknowledged  learning  and  ability  that  their  opinions 
have  a  certain  weight  of  authority.     Thus  in  Dartmouth  Col- 

^  1  Ohio  State,  608,  «16.  *  lUd.  655. 

s  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  322.  «  5  Watts  &  Serg.  40S,  41 B. 

•  4  Barr,  49. 
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lege  V.  Woodward,^  Mr.  Justice  Story  said :  "  The  State  legis- 
latures have  power  to  enlarge,  repeal,  or  limit  the  authority  of 
public  officers  in  their  official  capacity,  in  all  cases  where  the 
constitutions  of  the  states  respectively  do  not  prohibit  them ; 
and  this,  among  others,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is 
no  express  or  implied  contract  that  they  shall  always,  during 
their  continuance  in  office,  exercise  such  authorities.  They  are 
to  exercise  them  only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  legislature.'* 
He  compared  offices  to  naked  powers,  revocable  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  also  expressed  an  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  In  the  case  of  The  West  River  Bridge  Company 
V.  Dix,^  the  doctrine  was  approved  by  a  judicial  dictum.  Fi- 
nally, in  Butler  v,  Pennsylvania,'  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  met  the  question,  and  unanimously  disposed  of 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  b}'  the  state  courts,  whose 
judgments  have  been  quoted. 

§  553.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  of 
constitutional  law,  settled  both  by  the  national  and  the  state 
courts,  that  a  public  office  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  contract ; 
and  that  state  legislatures  have  full  power  over  the  public  offices 
of  the  commonwealth,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  restrained 
by  the  local  constitutions.  The  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  which  prohibits  state  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  has  no  application  whatever  to  this  subject. 

§  653  a.  But  there  is  a  distinction  betw**en  public  "  office  " 
and  public  "employment."  The  former  implies  tenure,  du- 
ration, emolument,  and  duties.  The  latter  is  necessarily 
limited  in  its  duration  and  specific  in  its  objects.  It  is  a 
matter  of  contract,  which  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties,  which  may  be  varied  as  the  parties  agree.  Tliere- 
fore,  "  a  contract  between  a  state  and  a  party,  whereby  he  is 
to  perform  certain  duties  for  a  specific  period,  at  a  stipu- 
lated compensation,  is  within  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and,  on  his  executing  it,  be  is  entitled  to  that  compen- 
sation, although  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  state 
repealed  the  statute  pursuant  to  which  the  contract  was 
made."« 

*  4  Wheat  618,  698.         «  6  How.  607,  548.  •  10  Ibid.  402. 

^  Hall  V.  Wiflconsin,  103  U.  S.  5.    And  see  United  Sutes  v.  Maurice, 
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4.  Licensei. 


\  554.  May  a  license  to  perform  sonip  act,  or  carry  on  some 
business,  —  as  that  of  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  dealing  in 
lottery  tickets,  —  issued  by  a  state  to  private  individuals  in 
pursuance  of  law,  either  with  or  without  the  payment  of  a  fise, 
be  annulled  before  the  period  of  time  during  which  it  was  to 
last  has  expired,  by  a  subsequent  legislative  act  repealing  or 
modifying  the  original  statute  under  which  the  license  was 
issued  ?  In  other  words,  is  such  a  license  a  grant,  so  as  to  bo 
a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  individual  to  whom  it  is 
issued  ?  We  shall  find  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  this 
question  is  directly  involved,  and  authoritatively  answered. 
The  word  "  license  "  is  one  familiar  in  the  Common  Law  no- 
menclature. It  there  means  a  personal  permission  given  by 
the  owne  J  of  lands  to  an  individual,  for  that  person  to  do  some 
act  or  series  of  acts  upon  the  licenser's  lands,  which  acts,  but 
for  the  permission,  would  have  been  trespasses.  Such  licenses 
may  be  oral  or  written.  In  either  case  the  Common  Law  de- 
clares a  simple  license,  even  though  money  had  been  paid  for 
it,  to  be  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  licenser.^  Are  licenses 
firom  a  state  similar  in  their  nature,  mere  naked  permissions, 
and  revocable  at  will  ?  A  very  decided  preponderance  of  ju- 
dicial authority  has  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Upon  principle  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position.  A  license  from  the  state  authorizing  a 
person  to  do  some  act  which  is  generally  forbidden,  is  a  mere 
permission  which  excepts  the  individual  from  the  operation  of 
laws  that  would  otherwise  prohibit  him,  as  well  as  all  other 
citizens,  from  doing  the  specified  act.  Thus,  when  a  statute 
provides  for  licensing  persons  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  it  vir- 
tually says,  spirituous  liquors  shall  not  be  sold  as  a  general  rule, 
but  to  this  rule  there  shall  be  some  exceptions,  and  those  who 
are  licensed  constitute  the  exceptions.  A  state  license  of  the 
kind  we  are  considering,  has,  therefore,  no  element  of  a  con- 

2  Brock.  96  ;  United  States  v.  Hartwell,  6  Wall.  385  ;  Davis  v.  Gray,  16 
Wall.  203.    Kd. 
1  See  Wood  v.  Leadbitter,  13  M.  &  W.  838. 
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tract,  and  does  not  &11  within  the  protection  of  the  national 
Constitution.  These  conclusions  are  supported  by  judicial 
dicta  and  decisions  to  which  a  brief  reference  will  now  be 
made. 

§  655.  In  Him  v.  The  State  of  Ohio,'  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  say,  while  discussing  the  effect  of  a  law  which  repealed 
a  former  statute  permitting  licenses  to  be  issued :  ^'  The  court 
is  not  disposed  to  question  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  public  policy 
and  domestic  regulations  of  the  state.  Upon  the  ground  of 
protecting  the  health,  morals,  and  good  order  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  legislature  does  not 
possess  the  power  to  revoke  such  license.  But  where  there 
has  been  no  forfeiture  of  the  license  by  abuse  or  violation  of 
its  terms,  common  honesty  would  require  that  the  money  ob- 
tained for  it  should  be  refunded  in  case  of  its  revocation.'* 
This  passage  is,  however,  a  mere  dictum,  not  necessary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  for  it  was  held  that  existing  licenses 
were  not  revoked  by  the  repealing  statute. 

In  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Hackett,'  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  use  the  following  language :  "  Bancroft  &  Co. 
had  a  general  license  authorising  them  to  sell  until  April  1, 
1850.  It  was  a  license  granted  by  virtue  of  law.  It  had  cost 
them  a  consideration  to  make  it  perfect,  —  the  fees  for  record- 
ing ;  and  although  the  amount  is  very  trifling,  still  it  was  a 
consideration.  They  had  acquired  rights  tinder  theiiTlicense 
which  had  become  fixed,  and  so  far  as  those  rights  were  con- 
cerned, the  repealing  law  would  be  retrospective,  and  of  course 
inoperative.  Statutes  which  take  away  or  impair  vested  rights 
acquired  under  existing  laws,  are  retrospective  and  unconstitu- 
tional.'* It  will  be  noticed  that  this  language  has  particular 
reference  to  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  terms  forbids  all  retrospective  laws.  Still  the 
passage  is  an  authority  for  the  position  that  a  license  is  a  con- 
tract ;  for  it  is  only  by  regarding  it  as  a  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  licensee,  that  he  could  acquire  any  vested  rights 

1  1  Ohio  State,  15,  21. 
«  7  Fost  289,  293. 
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hj  virtue  thereof.  A  sabsequent  case,  however,  in  the  same 
state,^  pronounces  the  passage  a  dictum  unnecessary  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  before  the  court,  and  repudiates  its 
doctrine. 

§  556.  In  Phalen  v.  Virginia,'  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  uses  language  which,  although  not  the  very 
ground  of  the  decision,  indicates  the  opinions  of  the  judges  who 
composed  that  high  tribunal.  The  contention  had  respect  to  a 
statute  of  Virginia  repealing  a  former  law  under  which  licenses 
to  set  up  lotteries  had  been  issued.  The  court  actually  held, 
as  the  basis  of  their  judgment,  that  the  prior  statute  did  not 
make  the  licenses  issued  thereunder  certain  for  any  specified 
time ;  and  also  that  Phalen's  license  had  become  inoperative 
and  obsolete,  so  that  he  retained  no  rights  under  iu  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Grier  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  licenses  were  not 
contracts  at  all,  so  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  legislature.  After 
speaking  of  a  variety  of  statutes  which  state  legislatures  may 
confessedly  pass,  such  as  recording  acts,  statutes  of  limitation, 
and  the  like,  which  must  incidentally  influence  contracts,  he 
observed  :  "  If  reasons  of  sound  public  policy  justify  legislative 
interference  with  contracts  of  individuals,  how  much  more  will 
it  justify  the  limitation  of  licenses  so  injurious  to  public  morals. 
•  •  .  .  Without  asserting  that  a  legislative  license  to  raise 
money  by  lotteries  cannot  have  the  sanctity  of  a  franchise  or  a 
contract  in  its  nature  irrevocable,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
limitation  of  such  a  license  as  the  present,  is  as  much  demanded 
by  public  policy  as  other  acts  of  limitation  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  court." 

\  557.  From  these  mere  dicta  I  pass  to  a  few  cases  where 
the  point  was  expressly  presented  for  decision.  In  Calder  t;. 
Kurby  '  (Mass.  1856),  a  license  to  sell  liquors  had  been  grants 
ed  for  a  certain  period ;  the  fee  paid  therefor  was  one  dollar. 
Before  the  period  had  expired,  the  license  was  annulled.  It 
was  urged  on  the  argument  that  such  a  license  was  a  contract 
and  within  the  protecticm  of  the  national  Constitution.     The 

»Poflt^§558.  «  8  How.  163. 

*  5  Gray,  597.  Affirmed  is  Common weaUh  r.  Drennan,  103  Mass.  71; 
Commonwealth  v.  Kinsley,  133  Mass.  579.     Ed. 
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court  held  the  contrary.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow 
directly  meets  the  question.  He  says :  "  The  whole  argument 
of  tlie  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  is  founded  on  a  fallacy.  A 
license  authorising  a  person  to  retail  spirituous  liquors,  does 
not  create  any  contract  between  him  and  the  government.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  an  act  of  incorporation  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  supposed  benefit  to  the  public,  certain  rights 
and  privileges  are  granted  by  the  legislature  to  individuals, 
under  which  they  embark  their  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital. 
The  statute  regulating  licensed  houses  has  a  very  different 
scope  and  purpose.  It  was  intended  to  restrain  and  prohibit 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  certain  articles  deemed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  effect  of  a  license  is 
merely  to  permit  a  person  to  carry  on  the  trade  under  certain 
regulations,  and  to  exempt  him  from  the  penalties  provided  for 
unlawful  sales.  It  therefore  contained  none  of  the  elements 
of  a  contract.  The  sum  paid  for  it  was  merely  nominal ;  and 
there  was  no  agreement  either  express  or  implied  that  it  should 
be  irrevocable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  manifest  that  this  stat- 
ute, like  those  authorizing  the  licensing  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  shows,  sales  of  fireworks  and  the  like,  was  a  mere  police 
regulation  intended  to  regulate  trade,  prevent  injurious  prac- 
tices and  promote  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  liable  to  be  modified  and  repealed  whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature,  it  failed  to  accomplish  these 
objects." 

§  658.  In  The  State  v.  Holmes  i  (N.  H.  1869),  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  came  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion,  upon  precisely  the  same  course  of  reasoning.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Perley,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  says :  "  It  is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  legal  license  that  it  confers  no  right 
or  estate,  or  vested  interest,  but  is  at  all  times  revocable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  who  grants  it  Nor  has  the  word  any 
popular  use  which  differs  from  the  legal  definition,  in  both  the 
legal  and  the  popular  sense,  the  term  license  implies  no  right 
or  estate  conveyed  or  ceded,  no  binding  contract  between  par- 
ties, but  mere  leave  and  liberty  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of 
»  38  N.  H.  225. 
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indulgence  at  the  will  of  the  party  who  gives  the  license."  In 
another  passage  of  the  opinion,  the  licensee  is  likened  to  a  pub- 
Kc  officer  holding  a  position  of  personal  trust,  and  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  his  office  by  legislative  action. 

§  559.  In  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Excise  v.  Barrie  * 
(N.  Y.  1866),  this  subject  very  recently  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  of  New  York.  Under  a  statute  passed  in 
1857,  the  defendant  had  received,  in  1865,  a  license  to  retail 
spirituous  liquors  in  New  York  City,  which,  by  its  terms,  was 
to  continue  in  force  until  fifty  days  after  the  third  Tuesday  in 
May,  1866,  and  for  which  a  substantial  fee  had  been  paid.  In 
April,  1866,  the  legislature  adopted  another  statute  regulating 
the  sale  of  liquors  in  New  York  City,  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  afi;er  the  first  of  May,  1866,  no  person  should 
retail  spirituous  liquors  in  that  city  unless  he  had  received  a 
license  therefor  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Excise  erected 
by  the  new  law.  Subsequent  to  the  first  of  May,  1866,  and 
before  his  former  license  would  have  expired  by  its  terms,  the 
defendant  retailed  spirituous  liquors  without  having  received  a 
license  from  the  new  Board.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover the  prescribed  penalties.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant  that  the  statute  of  April,  1866,  so  far  as  it  affected 
him,  was  inhibited  by  the  national  Constitution  and  was  void, 
as  it  destroyed  an  existing  contract  between  him  and  the  state. 
The  court,  by  an  unanimous  judgment,  sustained  the  validity  of 
the  statute.  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  who  delivered  the  opinion, 
after  showing  that  the  legislature  has  complete  authority  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  proceeds :  *  "It  [the  statute] 
in  terms  revokes  licenses  granted  under  the  act  of  1857,  but 
that  is  no  encroachment  upon  any  right  secured  to  the  citizen 
as  inviolable  by  the  fundamental  law.  These  licenses  to  sell 
liquors  are  not  contracts  between  the  state  and  the  person 
licensed,  giving  the  latter  vested  rights  protected  on  general 
principles  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
subsequent  legislation  ;  nor  are  they  property  in  any  legal  and 
constitutional  sense.  They  have  neither  the  qualities  of  a  con- 
tract, but  are  merely  temporary  permits  to  do  what  otherwise 
1  7  Tiffany,  667,  «  Ibid.  667. 
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would  be  an  offence  against  the  general  law.  They  fonyi  a 
portion  of  the  internal  police  system  of  a  state  ;  and  are  issued 
in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  and  are  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  state  government,  which  may  modify,  revokay 
or  continue  them,  as  it  may  deem  fit." 

These  cases  sufficiently  illustrate  and  sustain  the  propositiosi 
stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

6.  Private  OarparcUiom* 

^  660.  Without  attempting  any  exhaustive  analysis  and 
definition,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  for  purposes  of  illustnk" 
tion,  that  the  corporations  known  to  the  American  law  are 
municipal,  established  for  governmental  purposes  ;  or  private, 
established  for  some  purposes  of  direct  private  gain  or  advan- 
tage, although  the  public,  as  an  unorganized,  and  not  as  a  mu- 
nicipal body,  may  be  indirectly  benefited  thereby.  '  Cities,  vfl- 
lages,  and  towns  are  examples  of  the  former  class,  ^  The  latter 
class  includes  those  formed  purely  for  the  transaction  of  busi* 
ness,  as  banking,  insurance,  railway  and  bridge  companies,  and 
the  like;  those  which  are  exclusively  or  partially  eleemosy- 
nary, as  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums ;  and  those  which  are 
simply  religious,  as  church  societies.  All  private  corporations 
in  the  United  States  are  created  immediately  or  mediately 
by  legislative  act.  Two  modes  are  in  common  use  in  which 
these  associations  are  called  into  legal  existence.  A  single 
corporation  may  be  authorized  by  a  special  statute  which  is 
technically  known  as  its  charter ;  or  the  legislature  may  pass 
a  general  law  permitting  any  persons  complying  with  its  pro* 
visions  to  associate  themselves  and  assume  the  corporate  char* 
acter.  This  latter  method  is  of  somewhat  recent  origin,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  general  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  561.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  are  the  charters  of 
private  corporations  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  acts  of  incor» 
poration,  whether  special  or  general  —  contracts  between  tk^ 
company  and  the  state,  the  obligation  of  which  the  latter  ii 
forbidden  to  impair?  No  other  matter  connected  with  con- 
ititutional  interpretation  has  given  rise  to  so  many  decisiona, 
state  and  national,  and  to  such  a  fimdamental  difference  of 
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opinion  and  conflict  of  judgment.  I  say  fondamental,  because 
this  conflict  has,  in  fact,  grown  out  of  radically  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  Constitution  as  an  organic  law,  and  of  the  states 
as  essentially  sovereign  or  essentially  subordinate.  Yet  I 
think  it  may  be  said,  without  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  statement,  that,  so  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  can  establish  a  principle  ana  rule  of  construc- 
tion, all  these  disputes  have  been  finally  settled,  and  settled 
against  the  claims  of  state  sovereignty. 

§  562.  The  whole  subject  divides  itself  into  three  heads, 
which  are,  in  fact,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
which  ought  io  be  separately  considered,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition.     These  divisions  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Is  the  charter  granted  by  the  legislature,  in  its  general 
scope  and  design,  so  fiir  as  it  confers  franchises  upon  the  cor- 
poration for  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  purposes  of  its 
creation,  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  state,  the 
obligation  of  which  the  latter  may  not  impair  ? 

(2.)  Assuming  that  the  preceding  question  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  are  the  collateral  stipulations  which  may 
be  inserted  in  the  charter,  which  are  not  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  general  design  of  the  corporation,  but 
which  may  be  very  beneficial  thereto,  and  may  render  the 
firanchises  more  valuable,  —  are  they  contracts  equally  binding 
upon  the  state  ?  To  illustrate :  if  in  chartering  a  bank  the 
legislature  had  stipulated  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  the  institution ;  or,  if  in  chartering  a 
toll-bridge  company,  a  provision  had  been  inserted  that  no 
other  bridge  should  be  erected  within  certain  distances  of  the 
one  authorized  by  the  statute,  would  these  limitations  be  bind- 
ing u|)on  the  state  ? 

(3.)  Are  there  any  implied  contracts  or  agreements  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  growing  out  of  the  express  language  of  char- 
ters, and  of  the  general  objects  and  designs  for  which  corpora- 
tions are  created  ? 

As  before  remarked,  these  divisions  are  independent  of  each 
other.  The  first  question  might  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, aim  both  the  others  in  the  negative,     A  neglect  to  keep 
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these  several  propositions  separate  and  distinct  has  produced, 
and  can  only  produce,  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

§  663.  (1.)  The  charter  of  a  private  corporation,  wliether  a 
special  statute  or  a  general  law,  is,  in  its  general  scope  and 
design,  and  so  far  as  it  confers  franchises  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  general  objects  of  the  association,  a  contract,  the 
(Obligation  of  whiclr  *he  state  may  not  impair.^ 

This  proposition  may  be  considered  as  settled ;  as  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  our  constitutional  law.  The  number  of  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed,  or  implicitly 
assumed,  is  very  great.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  burden  the 
memory  or  attention  of  the  reader  by  a  reference  to  all  these 
cases.  The  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  few  recent  opinions  of  state  tribunals,  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  results  which  have  been  reached  through 
a  long  forensic  and  judicial  controversy. 

§  564.  The  question  first  arose  in  a  formal  manner  in  the 
leading  case  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  ^  (1819). 
The  facts  necessary  to  be  stated  are  few.  During  the  colonial 
times,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  had  granted  a  charter  in- 
corporating Dartmouth  College,  specifying  the  number  of 
trustees,  how  they  were  to  be  elected  and  hold  their  offices, 
their  powers,  and  the  like.  The  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire subsequently  passed  a  statute  modifying  this  charter  in 
many  important  particulars,  and  making  great  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  institution.  The  case  turned  upon  the  va- 
Udity  of  this  statute.  The  Supreme  Court  examined  several 
subordinate  points  before  arriving  at  the  vital  one.  Thus, 
they  determined  that  a  college  is  a  private  and  not  a  public 
corporation ;  that  the  state  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  the 
British  Crown  over  the  subject,  was  as  much  bound  by  the 
charter  as  though  it  had  issued  from  the  state  legislature.  The 
court  then  passed  upon  the  nature  of  a  charter.     Chief  Jns- 

^  But  of  course  a  corporation  may  forfeit  its  charter  by  insolvency,  or- 
inability  to  proceed  with  its  business  ;  and  if  so,  a  statute  repealing  its 
charter  does  not  infringe  on  the  Constitution.     Chicago  Life  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Needles,  113  U.  S.  675.    £d. 

*  4  Wheat.  518. 
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tice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion,  and  held  that  a  charter  is 
a  contract,  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  corporation 
being  the  benefits  which  they  are  supposed  to  confer  upon  the 
public  at  large.  He  summed  up  his  argument  as  follows :  ^ 
^^  This  is  plainly  a  contract  to  which  the  donors,  the  trustees, 
and  the  crown  (to  whose  rights  and  obligations  New  Hamp- 
shire succeeds)  were  the  parties.  It  is  a  contract  made  on  a 
valuable  consideration.  It  is  a  contract  for  the  security  and 
disposition  of  property.  It  is  a  contract,  on  the  security  of 
which  real  and  personal  estate  has  been  conveyed  to  the  cor- 
poration. It  is,  then,  a  contract  within  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  within  its  spirit  also.*'  Opinions  were  also  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Justice  Washington  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
to  the  same  effect.  The  court  therefore  adopted  and  an* 
nounced  the  principle  as  the  ground  of  their  judgment  —  ratio 
decidendi  —  that  a  private  charter  is  a  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  corporation.  The  statute  of  New  Hampshire 
making  changes  in  the  organization  of  Dartmouth  College 
was  declared  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  to  be 
absolutely  void.  The  Dartmouth  College  case  has  always 
been  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
same  high  tribunal  in  all  subsequent  decisions,  and,  with  some 
exceptions  to  be  noticed,  by  the  state  courts. 

§  565.  In  The  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings*  (1830),  the 
court,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  say : '  *^  It  has  been  settled 
that  a  contract  entered  into  between  a  state,  and  an  individual, 
is  as  fully  protected  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution,  as  a  contract  between  two  individuals ;  and 
it  is  not  denied  that  a  charter  incorporating  a  bank  is  a  con-> 
tract." 

Again,  the  same  doctrine  was  affirmed  in  the  Planters* 
Bank  t;.  Sharps  (1848).  In  this  case  it  appeared  that  the 
bank  had  been  chartered  in  Mississippi.  The  act  of  incorpo- 
ration contained  the  following  clauses  descriptive  of  the  general 
powers  of  the  institution :  The  bank  shall  have  power  **  to 
xwsess,  receive,  retain  and  enjoy  lands,     ....     goods, 

1  4  Wheat.  648.  <  4  Pet.  514. 

•  Ibid.  560.  «  6  How.  301. 
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chattels,  and  effects  of  what  kind  soever,  and  tflie  same  to 
grant,  alien,  or  dispose  of  for  the  good  of  the  bank ;  also  to 
discount  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  make  loans,'*  etc. 
A  statute  was  subsequently  passed  forbidding  the  bank  to 
transfer  any  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt  The  Supreme 
Court  held  tiie  latter  statute  void,  as  it  impaired  the  obligation 
of  a  contract. 

§  566.  Passing  to  a  few  recent  decisions  of  state  courts,  we 
shall  find  the  same  doctrine  affirmed  with  equal  force  and 
directness.  In  Backus  v*  Lebanon  ^  (1840),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshii<e  declared  that  the  charter  of  a  torn- 
pike  company  is  a  contract,  and  protected  by  the  Constitution 
of  die  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  ai^ 
sen  ted  to  the  doctrine  in  Gram  mar-School  v,  Burt*  (1839). 
In  Michigan  State  Bank  v.  Hastings '  (1S44),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  held  that  the  charter  of  a  bank  is  a  con* 
tract,  and  that  where  such  charter  contains  no  reservation  of 
the  power  to  repeal,  a  repealing  statute  is  void.  The  court 
say :  ^^  If  there  is  any  one  question  more  firmly  settled  than 
another,  it  is  that  a  private  corporation,  whetlier  civil  or  elee* 
mosynary.  is  a  contract  between  the  government  and  the  cor- 
porators; and  the  legislature  cannot  repeal,  impair,  or  alter 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  charter,  against  the 
consent  and  without  the  default  of  the  corporation  judicially 
declared  and  aacei^tained."  In  Bruflitt  v.  The  Great  West* 
em  Railroad  Company  *  (1861),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois gave  their  assent  to  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  a  railway 
corporation.  They  say  :  "  This  rule  has  been  uniformly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  supreme  judicial  tribunals  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  as  undoubted  law,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  settled  law  of  the  country."  In  The  Commonw^ealth 
t;.  The  New  Bedford  Bridge  Company  *  (1854),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  applied  the  principle  to  the  charter  of 
ft  bridge  company. 

§  567.  In  the  Mattel  of  Oliver  Lee  and  Company's  Bank^ 

1  11  N.  H.  19.  «  11  Vt.  682.  •  Doug.  225. 

*  25  111.  358.  »  2  Gray,  889.  •  7  Smith,  9. 
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(I860),  1^  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  Tork  said,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Denio :  "  Certain  principles  have  been  established  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  are  no  longer  subjects  of  con- 
troversy. Thus  it  has  been  adjudged  that  an  executed  grant 
is  as  fully  within  the  constitutional  protection  as  an  executory 
agreement.  Then  the  provision  is  not  limited  to  dealings  be- 
tween individuals,  but  extends  equally  to  contracts  between 
the  states  and  private  persons ;  no**,  in  respect  to  contracts  to 
which  the  state  is  a  party,  is  it  confined  to  such  as  i*elate  to 
definite  pecuniary  obligations,  or  to  specific  real  or  personal 
property.  It  embraces  charters  and  grants  of  corporate  powers 
and  privileges  when  conferred  for  private  and  pecuniary  ob- 
jects. And  it  also  applies  to  corporations  created  under  gen- 
eral laws.  Such  statutes  are  considered  as  propositions  ex-  ] 
tended  to  private  citiaens ;  and  when  they  have  been  accepted, 
and  a  corporation  has  been  organized  pursuant  to  their  pro- 
visions, a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  private  adven- 
turers 18  created,  which  is  equally  inviolable  as  the  terms  of  a 
charter  granted  by  special  statute." 

In  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Commonwealth  ^  (1852), 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  certainly  no  advocate  of  ultra  national 
views,  used  the  following  expressive  language  :  "  That  an  act 
of  incorporation  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  stock- 
holders, is  held  for  settled  law  by  the  Federal  courts  and  by 
every  state  court  in  the  Union.  All  the  cases  on  the  subject 
are  saturated  with  this  doctrine.  It  is  sustained,  not  bj'  a  cur- 
rent, but  by  a  torrent  of  authorities.  No  judge  who  has  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  principle  of  stare  deciins^  —  that  great 
principle  which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  jurisprudence, — 
oan  deny  that  it  is  immovably  eatablished." 

^  568.  Notwithstanding  the  current,  or,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Black  calls  it,  the  torrent  of  authorities,  a  persistent  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  since  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  to 
undo  all  this  work,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  chaitevs 
are  not  contracts.  Certain  banks  had  been  organized  in  Ohio 
under  a  general  statute.  The  legislature  subsequently  made 
some  important  changes  in  their  charters.  The  question  was 
1  7  Harris,  144. 
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raised  for  judicial  decision,  whether  these  latter  acts  of  the 
state  were  valid  or  void.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Oliio  held 
them  all  valid  in  the  cases  of  De  Bolt  v.  The  Ohio  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,*  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  De  Bolt,* 
Knoup  V.  The  Piqua  Bank,'  and  the  Toledo  Bank  v.  Bond.* 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  Ohio  judges  made  a  very  elaborate 
argument  to  show  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  all  the 
other  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
been  wrong ;  that  a  charter  had  never  been  directly  decided 
to  be  a  contract ;  that  a  charter  is  not  a  contract,  because 
there  is  no  consideration,  and  there  are  no  parties  until  the 
corporation  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  very  charter ; 
that  a  charter  is  an  act  of  the  state's  sovereignty  conferring 
certain  privileges  which  the  same  sovereign  state  may  at  any 
time  withdraw.  These  decisions  were  made  in  1853.  Some 
of  the  cases,  however,  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  sophistry  of  the  Ohio  judges  was 
brushed  away,  and  the  rule  as  originally  laid  down  in  Dart- 
mouth College  t;.  Woodward  was  affirmed.* 

§  569.  (2.)  It  being  settled  that  the  charter  itself — the 
grant  of  franchises  by  the  state  to  the  corporation,  by  means 
of  which  the  latter  is  enabled  to  pursue  and  accomplish  the 
general  objects  of  its  creation  —  is  a  contract,  the  second 
question  remains  to  be  considered,  — are  all  the  collateral  stip- 
ulations which  may  have  been  inserted  in  this  charter,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  corpora- 
tion, but  may  aid  in  promoting  its  success,  and  which  are  re- 
strictions upon  the  legislative  powers  of  the  state,  —  are  they 
also  contracts  ?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount 
of  judicial  conflict ;  and  although  it  is  now  settled,  as  I  think, 
it  was  not  put  to  rest  without  great  discussion  and  much  oppo- 
sition of  opinion.  Still,  the  decided  preponderance  of  authority 
among  the  state  courts,  and  an  uniform  course  of  decision  in 
the  national  Supreme  Court,  have  pronounced  an  affirmative 

1  1  Ohio  State,  568.  *  Ibid.  591. 

«  Ibid.  603.  *  Tbid.  622. 

*  Piqua  Bank  r.  Knoup,  16  How.  869;  Ohio  Life  Insurance  nnd  Trust 
Company  o.  De  Bolt,  16  How.  416;  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  How.  831. 
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answer  to  this  question,  and  have  placed  these  collateral  stipu- 
lations upon  the  same  footing  as  the  general  grant  of  franchises 
in  the  charter. 

§  570.  The  collateral  stipulations  of  this  character  which 
have  been  generally  inserted  in  charters,  may  be  grouped  into 
two  classes :  those  which  limit  the  state's  power  of  taxation, 
and  those  which  limit  the  state's  right  of  eminent  domain.  To 
illustrate:  if  a  state  should  incorporate  a  bank  with  ordinaiy 
banking  franchises,  and  should  add  in  the  charter  that  the  i*ate 
of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  institution  should  never  exceed 
a  certain  specified  amount ;  or  if  a  state  should  incorporate  a 
toll-bridge  company  with  the  ordinary  franchises  necessary  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  erect  and  maintain  a  bridge  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  to  take  tolls  thereon,  and  should  add  a  clause 
in  the  charter,  declaring  that  no  other  bridge  should  be  erected 
within  certain  distances  up  and  down  the  stream ;  it  is  plain 
that  neither  of  these  stipulations  would  be  necessary  to  the 
existence  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  these  re- 
spective  corporations.  The  bank  might  carry  on  all  legitimate 
banking  business  without  any  limitation  upon  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation applicable  to  it ;  the  bridge  company  might  build  and 
maintain  their  structure,  and  collect  tolls  from  all  who  cross, 
although  there  were  a  dozen  rival  bridges.  But  it  is  plain 
that  these  and  similar  provisions  in  charters  might  be,  and 
probably  would  be,  very  advantageous  to  the  particular  cor- 
porations. At  the  same  time  they  would  have  the  eiFect,  if 
operative,  to  limit  and  restrain  two  important  functions  of  the 
state  government,  —  that  of  taxation,  and  that  of  eminent  do- 
main. Can  a  state  legislature  thus  bind  itself  and  all  future  li 
legislatures ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  these  and  similar  clauses 
contracts  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  thus 
within  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Constitution  ?  To 
answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  refer  to  decided 
cases,  and  especially  to  those  in  the  highest  court  of  tlie  nation. 

^  571.  In  Gordon  v.  The  Appeal  Tax  Court  ^  (1845),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  gave  effect  to  a  statute 
of  Maryland  restricting  the  legislative  power  of  taxing  partic- 

1  3  How.  138. 
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ular  banks.  Certain  banks  had  been  bicorporatell.  In  18St 
a  law  was  passed  continizing  their  chajrters  to  1846,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  would  construct  a  certain  road,  and  pay  a 
school  tax.  This  statute  also  declared  that  if  any  of  the  banks 
accepted  and  complied  with  th<d  terms  and  eonditiofis  of  the 
act,  the  faith  of  the  state  was  pledged  not  to  impose  any  fur* 
ther  tax  or  burden  npon  them.  The  stipulation  was  held  by 
the  court  to  be  a  contract  and  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
lection.  A  subsequent  law  of  the  state  imposing  a  tax  was 
adjudged  invalid. 

§  572.  The  question  was  directly  presented  in  Woodruff  v. 
Trapnali  ^  (1860).  The  legislature  of  Arkansas  had,  in  1886, 
chartered  a  bank  whose  whole  capital  belonged  to  the  state. 
One  clause  of  the  charter  provided  ^^  that  the  bills  and  notes 
of  the  said  institution  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all  debts 
due  to  the  State  of  Arkansas."  In  1846  this  clause  was  re- 
pealed. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
this  stipulation  in  the  original  charter  constituted  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  holders  of  these  notes,  and  that  the 
repealing  statute  was  void  as  to  all  notes  issued  prior  to  its 
passage.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  McLean,  and  Taney,  C.  J.,  Wayne,  McKinley,  and 
Woodbury,  JJ.,  concurred.  Nelson,  Grier,  Catron,  and  Dan* 
iel,  JJ.,  dissented.  The  prevailing  opinion  took  the  broad 
ground  that  states  are  bound  by  all  their  contracts,  and  gave 
no  force  whatever  to  the  claim  that  a  state  cannot  bat^ain 
away  its  sovereign  capacities  and  functions. 

§  678.  In  The  Richmond  Railroad  Company  v.  The  Louisa 
Railroad  Company*  (1851),  the  Supreme  Court  again  con- 
sidered the  question,  without  directly  passing  upon  it.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  had  incorporated  the  Richmond,  Fred* 
ericksbnrg  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  whose  track  and 
route  ran  northwaixlly  from  Richmond  to  the  Potomac  Riven 
The  charter  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  legislature 
would  not  allow  any  other  railroad  to  be  constructed  between 
those  places  or  any  portion  of  that  distance,  the  probable  effect 
»  10  How.  190.  *  IS  Ibid.  71. 
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of  which  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  passengers  travel- 
ling on  tlie  first  named  road,  or  to  compel  said  company  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  &re  in  order  to  retain  its  passenger  traffic. 
The  legislature  afterwards  incorporated  the  Louisa  Railroad 
Company,  whose  track  and  route  ran  in  a  general  easterly  and 
westerly  direction,  and,  coming  from  the  west,  struck  the  track 
of  the  Richmond  road  at  right  angles  at  some  distance  fbom 
Richmond,  crossed  said  track,  turned  and  ran  into  that  city. 
The  two  roads  were,  therefore,  parallel  for  a  short  distance, 
while  their  general  direction  was  at  right  angles,  and  there 
could  be  no  competition  as  to  any  through  travel,  and  none  tm 
to  way  traffic  except  for  a  small  portion  of  the  route.  The 
contention  was  that  the  latter  act  of  incorporation  impaired  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  contained  m  the  former.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  general  franchises  of  the  first  road  were  in  no 
way  interfered  with ;  all  that  could  be  affected  was  the  right 
growing  out  of  the  collateral  stipulation.  Had  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  this  stipulation  to  be^  no  contract,  and  tlierefore 
not  binding  on  the  state,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
case.  But  the  court  assumed  the  stipulation  to  be  a  valid  con- 
tract, and  therefore  binding  upon  the  state,  and,  from  a  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  the  acts,  simply  held  that  the 
second  charter  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  first ;  be- 
cause it  did  not  appear  that  the  company  formed  under  this  sec- 
ond charter  would  interfere  with  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  first 
road.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  entirely  correct ;  yet  from 
it  three  able  judges,  McLean,  Wayne,  and  Curtis  dissented, 
holding  botli  that  the  stipulation  was  a  contract,  and  that  the 
subsequent  act  of  incorporation  impaired  its  obligation. 

§  674.  I  now  pass  to  some  decisions  of  state  courts  involving 
this  question.  In  The  Piscataqua  Bridge  v.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Bridge  ^  (1884),  the  subject  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  The  plaintiffs  had  been  chartered 
as  a  bridge  company ;  and  the  exclusive  right  had  been  given 
them  to  erect  and  maintain  a  toll-bridge  within  certain  limits, 
which  bridge  they  had  erected.  The  legislature  subsequently 
incorporated  the  defendants,  and  authorized  them  to  build  a 

1  7  N.  H.  86. 
<0 
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bridge  over  the  same  stream  and  within  the  prescribed  limits. 
This  latter  statute  made  no  provision  for  any  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  plaintifis.  The  defendants  were  proceeding  to 
erect  their  bridge.  The  plaintiffs  thereupon  commenced  the 
suit  to  restrain  this  erection.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Justice  Parker  held  the  following  propositions: 
That  the  exclusive  grant  to  the  plaintiffs  was  a  contract  as  much 
as  the  mere  grant  of  the  franchise  to  erect  and  maintain  the 
bridge  ;  that  the  legislature  could  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
this  contract;  that  the  bridge  of  the  defendants,  erected  by 
them  without  paying  any  compensation  to  the  plaintiffs,  would 
be  an  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  erection  must  be  restramed.  In  the  course  of  his 
opinion  the  judge  discussed  some  questions  not  involved  in  the 
case,  but  which  have  a  general  interest.  He  held  that  the 
>n>  legislature,  under  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  would  have  had 
the  power  to  authorize  the  second  bridge  upon  providing  for 
compensation  to  be  ascertained  and  given  to  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  injury  to  their  rights,  in  the  same  manner  that  all  or  any 
private  property  may  be  taken  for  public  uses  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation ;  also,  that  the  plaintiffs'  charter  could 
not  be  construed  as  restraining  the  legislature  from  exercising 
its  right  of  eminent  domain  upon  making  compensation ;  and 
he  added,  that,  if  the  charter  had  contained  such  a  stipulation, 
the  restriction  would  be  a  nullity,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  a 
state  could  not  thus  bargain  away  its  sovereign  prerogatives. 

§  575.  In  Brewster  t;.  Hough*  (1839),  the  same  question 
again  came  before  the  same  court ;  and  here  also  the  opinion 
expressed  was  confessedly  unnecessary  to  the  decision.  The 
case  involved  the  subject  of  taxation.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Par- 
ker said :  "  The  power  of  taxation  is  essentially  a  power  of 
sovereignty,  or  eminent  domain  ;  and  it  may  well  deserve  con- 
sideration whether  this  power  is  not  inherent  in  the  people 
under  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  so  {slt  inalienable 
that  no  legislature  can  make  a  contract  by  which  it  shall  be 
surrendered,  without  express  authority  for  that  purpose  in  the 
.    Constitution."     He  adds :  "  Let  it  be  distinctly  understooa 

1  ION.  H.  138. 
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iihat  we  do  not  intend  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  right  of  a 
legislature  in  divers  instances  to  make  contracts  which  shall 
bind  future  legislatures.'*  He  then  refers  to  the  previous  de- 
cision in  relation  to  the  toll-bridge,  and  proceeds :  ^^  But  to 
hold  that  the  legislature  cannot  make  a  grant  whereby  the 
property  shall  be  exempted  from  public  use,  and  to  hold  also 
that  they  cannot  contractto  exonerate  the  property  of  citizens 
from  taxation,  and  thereby  bind  future  legislatures,  by  no 
means  indicates  an  opinion  that  the  legislature  have  the  right 
to  i*escind  or  abrogate  grants  of  land  and  franchises,  or  con- 
tracts lawfully  entered  into  by  a  preceding  legislature.  •  •  •  • 
There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  right  of  a  legisla- 
ture to  gi'ant  lands,  or  corporate  powers,  or  money,  and  the 
right  to  grant  away  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty,  or  rights 
of  eminent  domain.  These  do  not  seem  to  furnish  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  contract." 

§  576.  Again  in  Backus  t;.  Lebanon  ^  (1840),  the  same 
court  approved  of  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages, although  in  this  instance  also  such  an  expression  of 
opinion  was  unnecessary.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
New  Hampshire,  although  the  question  has  not  been  directly 
presented  for  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  as- 
sumed and  advocated  the  principle  that  collateral  stipula- 
tions in  chaiters  which  limit  the  legislative  power  of  the  state 
over  taxation  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  are  not  con- 
tracts. 

§  677.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  examined  this 
subject  at  great  length  and  with  much  ability,  in  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad  Company  v.  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  Com- 
pany ^  (1854).  The  plaintiffs  had  been  incorporated  in  1830 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  railway  from  Boston  to  Lowell. 
The  charter  contained  the  following  clause  :  "  No  other  rail- 
road than  the  one  hereby  granted  shall,  within  thirty  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  authorized  to  be  made  leading 
from  Boston  to  Lowell."  The  defendants'  road  had  been 
authorized,  without  any  compensatioi  to  the  plaintiffs,  to  run 
between  the  same  places.  The  court  held  this  clause  a  con- 
1  11  N.  H.  19.  «  2  Gray,  1. 
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tract,  and  binding  on  the  legislature,  although  their  attention 
was  sti-ongly  directed  to  the  argument  that  a  legislature  cannot 
cede  away  its  rights  of  eminent  domain.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  court  held  that  the  second  road  might  be  constructed,  if 
provision  had  been  made  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  a  suitable  com* 
pensation  for  the  invasion  of  their  rights.  In  other  words,  it 
was  held  that  the  language  of  the*restrictive  clause  did  not 
amount  to  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  state's  rights  of  emi- 
nent domain. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  adopted  the  same  doc- 
trine in  East  Hartford  v.  Hartford  Bridge  Company  ^  (1846). 

In  the  case  of  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  v.  The  County  of 
Hamilton'  (1858),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  seems  to 
lean  in  favor  of  the  principle  announced  by  the  New  Hamp* 
shire  court,  that,  in  incorporating  a  bank,  the  state  cannot 
limit  its  powers  of  taxation;  although  it  must  be  confessed, 
this  conclusion,  if  reached  at  all,  is  reached  in  a  very  blind  and 
halting  manner. 

§  678.  In  Pennsylvania  the  question  has  repeatedly  arisen. 
The  first  case  in  order  is  Easton  Bank  v.  The  Commonwealth  * 
(1849).  The  bank  had  been  incorporated,  among  others, 
under  a  general  statute.  This  statute  provided  that  these 
banks  should  be  created  '^  upon  condition  **  that,  among  other 
things,  they  should  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax.  Subsequently 
the  legislature  raised  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  contention 
was  that  the  statute  making  this  increase  in  the  rate  was  void. 
The  court  held  it  valid,  because  the  original  law  under  which 
the  banks  were  organized,  contained  no  stipulation  that  the  tax 
should  not  be  changed.  With  this  decision  I  entii*ely  agree  ; 
but  the  court  also  made  some  observations  which  would  imply 
that  even  had  the  charter  contained  such  an  express  restriction, 
it  would  not  have  been  binding. 

In  Mott  V.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  *  (1858), 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  distinctly  and  emphatically 
took  the  ground  that  a  legislature  has  no  power  to  alienate  any 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  —such  as  that  of  taxation  —so  at 

»  17  Conn.  78.  *  21111.58. 

«  10  BftiT,  442.  *  6  Casey,  9. 
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K>  bind  ftrture  legislatures,  and  that  any  contract  purporting  to 
nave  such  an  effect  is  void  ;  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are 
a  trust,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  to 
be  abandoned  or  bargained  away,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
agents. 

§  579.  Bat  in  the  Iron  City  Bank  v.  Pittsbnrg  ^  (1860),  the 
same  court  receded  from  the  ground  taken  by  them  in  the  case 
last  cited,  and  held  the  following  to  be  the  rules  of  law  which 
are  authoritative  throughout  the  country :  ^^  A  grant  of  land 
or  of  corporate  franchises  by  an  act  of  legislation,  is  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  grantee,  the  obligation  of  which  a 
subsequent  legislature  cannot  impair.  If  the  legislature,  in 
creating  a  corporation,  prescribe  a  rate  of  taxation,  and  ex- 
pressly release  the  power  to  impose  further  taxes,  or  do  not 
expressly  reserve  the  power  to  themselves,  a  subsequent  tax- 
law  does  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  and  is  void. 
The  evident  effect  of  these  propositions  is  to  place  the  taxing 
power  of  the  state  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  legislature  representing  the  people  are  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  ;  the  corporators  are  the  other.  The 
theory  is  that  the  legislature  represents  the  people  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  making  contracts  as  well  as  of  making  laws ;  that  the 
grant  of  a  franchise  is  not  mei*ely  an  act  of  legislation,  but  is 
also  a  contract,  and  that  the  legislature  holds  the  taxing  power, 
and  therefore  may  bargain  it  away,  precisely  as  they  hold  and 
may  grant  the  power  of  corporate  franchises."  These  conclu*^ 
sions  were  stated  to  be  those  of  a  series  of  decisions  made  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  whose  authority  was  fol- 
lowed. 

§  580.  A  prolonged  and  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  collateral  stipulations  in  charters, 
which  purport  in  terms  to  limit  the  legislative  power,  was  a 
very  prominent  event  in  the  judicial  history  of  Ohio.  In  1845 
a  general  banking  law  was  passed,  authorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  banks.  The  60th  section  of  this  act  required  the  banks 
to  pay  each  year  six  per  centum  of  their  profits  to  the  state, 
and  declared  that  such  amount  should  ^^  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes 
1  1  Wright,  840. 
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to  which  such  company  or  the  stockholders  thereof  on  account 
of  the  stock  owned  therein,  would  otherwise  be  liable."  Many 
banks  were  organized  and  went  into  operation.  In  the  year 
1851  a  statute  was  passed  by  the  legislature)  having  the  effect 
to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  laid  upon  these  banks.  In  the 
same  year  a  new  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted,  which  re- 
quired the  rate  of  taxation  upon  banks  to  be  made  uniform  with 
all  other  taxes  laid  upon  property.  Pursuant  to  this  constitu* 
tion  another  statute  was  passed  in  1852  raising  the  rate  of  tax. 
The  state  officers  having  made  attempts  to  collect  the  increased 
tax,  suits  were  brought  by  certain  banks  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  new  legislation.  The  following  cases  were  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio :  De  Bolt  v.  The  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,^  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  De 
Bolt,3  Knoup  V.  The  Piqua  Bank,8  and  The  Toledo  Bank  v. 
Bond.*  In  two  of  these  cases,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  court  declared  that  bank  charters  are  not  contracts  ;  but  in 
all  it  held  that  the  stipulation  in  regard  to  taxation  was  not 
binding  on  the  state,  was  not  a  contract  within  the  protection 
of  the  national  Constitution.  The  reasoning  which  supported 
this  conclusion  was  as  follows :  The  states  are  absolutely  sov- 
ereign so  far  as  they  have  not  parted  with  that  sovereignty  to 
the  general  government ;  they  are  absolutely  sovereign  over  the 
subjects  of  taxation  and  eminent  domain ;  being  thus  sovereign 
they  cannot  relinquish  their  sovereignty ;  one  legislature  can- 
not bind  a  subsequent  legislature  on  these  subjects,  since  the 
subsequent  legislature  as  much  represents  the  sovereign  people 
and  holds  all  its  sovereign  powers,,  as  the  former  did.  The 
court,  therefore,  pronounced  the  laws  increasing  the  rate  of 
taxation  to  be  valid. 

$  581.  From  these  decisions,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ^tates, 
which  in  1853  heard  and  decided  the  case  of  Piqua  Bank  t^. 
Knoup.^  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  McLean. 
The  court  overturn  all  the  positions  of  the  Ohio  jud<i;es ;  de- 
clare the  charter  to  be  a  contract ;  pronounce  the  express  col- 

1  1  Ohio  State,  663.  «  Ibid.  591.  «  Ibid.  608. 

*  Ibid.  622.  »  16  How.  369. 
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lateral  stipulations  contained  in  It  to  be  contracts,  although 
thej  restrain  the  legislative  power  of  the  state ;  and  hold  the 
statute  of  1851  increasing  the  tax  to  be  void  as  it  impaired  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  From  this  judgment  three  members 
of  the  court,  Catron,  Daniel,  and  Campbell  dissented;  Mr. 
Justice  Campbell  delivering  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which 
he  adopted  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio 
judges. 

In  the  year  1855  other  cases  from  Ohio,  involving  the  same 
doctrines,  were  considered  and  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,^  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v. 
DeBolt,^  and  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  Thomas.'  The 
principle  that  these  collateral  stipulations  in  charters  limiting 
the  taxing  power  are  contracts,  was  again  affirmed  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  The  court  also  decided  that  the  new  con- 
stitution of  Ohio  authorizing  and  directing  the  increased  tax, 
did  not  obviate  the  difficulty  ;  holding  that  the  people  of  a  state 
in  their  organic  capacity  are  as  much  bound  by  a  contract  made 
with  their  legislature,  as  the  legislature  itself. 

§  582.  After  these  judgments  of  the  national  tribunal  the 
same  questions  were  again  presented  to  the  state  judiciary  in 
1856,  in  Matheny  v.  Golden,^  The  State  t;.  Moore,^  and  Ross 
County  Bank  v,  Lewis,'  in  which  cases  the  Ohio  court  yielded 
to  the  authority  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  But  in  Sandusky  City  Bank  v.  Wilbor ' 
(1867),  and  Skelly  v.  The  Jefferson  Bank  »  (1859),  the  state 
court  returned  to  its  former  position  ;  declared  the  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court  not  binding  upon  it ;  and  sustained  the 
validity  of  the  second  statute. 

§  588.  This  condition  of  resistance  required  another  and 
formal  utterance  from  the  highest  national  tribunal  for  deter- 
mining constitutional  questions.  The  case  of  Skelly  v.  The 
Jefferson  Bank'  (1861),  was  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
3f  the  United  States ;  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  adopted 
oy  them  in  the  former  cases  were  re-stated  and  re-established , 

1  18  How.  881.  s  Ibid.  880.  •  Ibid.  884. 

«  5  Ohio  State,  861.  «  Ibid.  444.  «  Ibid.  447. 

T  7  Ibid.  481.  •  9  Ibid.  606.  •  1  Black,  436. 
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and  their  jadgments  giving  a  construction  to  the  CanstitntioB 
were  declared  to  be  authoritative,  not  only  upon  iadividnab 
but  upon  the  states. 

Thus  the  right  and  power  of  a  &rt;ate  to  bind  itself  bj  a  con- 
tract which  shall  limit  its  function  of  taxing,  may  be  considered 
as  final]  y  and  forerer  settled  as  a  portion  of  the  political  law  of 
die  United  States. 

§  584.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  very  recently  reiterated 
its  views  upon  the  compulsive  efficacy  of  all  state  contracts,  in 
The  Binghamton  Bridge  Case*  (1866),  — a  case  which,  if 
any  case  could,  would  have  led  the  court  to  modify  and  relax 
its  rule.  In  the  year  1808,  the  legislature  of  New  York  in- 
corporated a  company  to  build  and  maintain  a  toll-bridge  ov&r 
die  Chenango  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Susquehanna. 
In  a  prior  part  of  the  same  statute,  the  legislature  incorponaied 
another  company  to  build  and  maintain  a  similar  bridge  over 
the  Delaware  Riven  In  respect  to  this  Delaware  Bridge  Com* 
pany  the  statute  provided  as  follows :  ^^  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  erect  any  bridge  or  establish  any 
ferry  across  the  Delaware  within  two  miles  either  above  or  be- 
low the  bridge  to  be  erected  and  maintained  in  pursuance  of 
this  act.'*  Those  provisions  of  the  statute  which  relate  to  the 
Chenango  Company,  provided  that  such  company  "  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  invested  with  all  and  singular  the  powers, 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages  ....  whicb 
are  contained  in  the  foregoing  incorporation  of  the  Delaware 
Bridge  Company  ;  and  all  and  singular  the  provisions,  sections, 
and  clauses  thereof,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  herein 
contained  shall  be  and  hereby  are  fully  extended  to  "  the  Che- 
nango Bridge  Company.  The  latter  company  erected  and  have 
since  maintained  a  toll-'bridge.  When  this  bridge  was  eiiected, 
there  was  a  small  hamlet  at  the  place ;  the  city  of  Bingham- 
ton  now  covers  the  spot  on  both  sides  of  the  Chenango  Riveit, 
and  this  bridge  is  utterly  inadequate  to  l^e  wants  of  its  inhab- 
itants. In  1855  the  legislature  of  New  York  granted  a  charte* 
to  a  now  company  authorising  them  to  place  a  bridge  a  few 
rods  from  the  old  one.  This  suit  was  brought  by  the  Chenan- 
»  8  Wall.  61. 
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go  Bridge  Company  to  restrain  the  erection  of  the  new  stmc- 
tore.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  points  were  involved :  did 
the  restrictive  clause  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  bridge  in  the 
original  charter  apply  also  to  the  Chenango  bridge ;  and  if  so, 
was  this  clause  a  contract  binding  upon  the  state  ?  The  court 
answered  both  these  questions  in  the  ai&rmative,  and  held  that 
the  clause  was  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  Chenango 
Bridge  Company  ;  that  it  resti*ained  the  state  from  authorizing 
another  bridge  to  be  erected  within  the  specified  limits ;  and 
that  the  new  charter  was  void  as  it  impaired  the  obligation  of 
the  contract.  From  this  decision,  Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Grier  and 
Field,  JJ.,  dissented,  not  denying,  however,  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  court,  but  insisting  that,  from  a  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  charter,  the  Chenango  Bridge  Com* 
{Mmy  did  not  acquire  any  rights  under  this  restrictive  clause 
passed  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Bridge  Company. 

§  585,  (3.)  It  having  been  settled  that  if  the  charter  con- 
tains any  express  collateral  stipulations,  they  are  contracts,  and 
binding  upon  the  state,  we  now  inquire  whether  such  collateral 
agreements  will  be  implied  in  favor  of  the  corporation,  Prom  its 
general  nature,  design,  and  objects.  The  answer  is,  they  will 
not.  The  rule  has  been  firmly  established,  both  in  the  national 
and  in  the  state  courts,  that  the  charter  must  be  construed  more 
strongly  against  the  grantees  ;  that  uo  rights  as  against  the 
state  will  arise  under  it  by  mere  implication ;  that  only  such 
stipulations  as  are  plainly  and  expressly  favorable  to  the  coiv 
poration,  upon  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  charter,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  contracts  binding  upon  the  state.  These  prop- 
ositions are  sustained  by  many  cases.  I  shall  only  refer  to 
two,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  leading,  and  which  have  been 
followed  without  a  dissent  both  oy  the  national  and  the  state 
judiciaiy. 

§  586.  In  the  Providence  Banj:  v.  Billings,*  the  bank  had 
been  incorporated  by  a  charter  entirely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  taxation.  At  the  time  of  incorporation,  a  certain  rate  of 
tax  prevailed  ;  the  rate  was  subsequently  increased  ;  the  bank 

»  1  Pet.  614. 
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resisted  payment  of  the  additional  tax.  The  coart  held  the 
subsequent  statute  valid,  deciding  that,  as  the  charter  con- 
tained no  stipulations  on  the  subject,  none  should  be  implied. 

Again,  in  the  great  case  of  '1  he  Charles  River  Bridge  w. 
The  Wurren  Bridge,^  the  subject  was  examined  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner,  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  Charles  River  Bridge  Company  had  been  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  power  to  evect  and 
maintain  a  toll-bridge.  Their  charter  contained  no  restrictive 
clauses,  and  no  express  limitations  upon  the  legislative  action. 
Another  company  was  subsequently  chartered  and  authorized 
to  place  a  free  bridge  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  former 
structure.  The  effect  of  this  free  bridge  would  plainly  be  to 
lessen,  if  not  to  entirely  destroy,  the  value  of  the  franchises 
held  by  the  Charles  River  Bridge  Company.  The  action  was 
brought  to  restrain  all  proceedings  under  the  second  charter. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  most  elaborate  opinion  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  held  that  there  was  no  contract  between  the 
stat«  and  the  Charles  River  Bridge  Company  to  the  effect 
that  another  viaduct  should  not  be  constructed ;  that  there 
being  no  express  contract,  none  should  be  implied  ;  and  that 
the  later  charter  was  valid,  as  it  did  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  a  contract.  The  principle  of  these  cases  has  never  been 
departed  from,  either  by  the  national  or  the  state  judiciary ; 
indeed,  the  tendency  among  many  state  judges  has  been  to 
extend  it  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  very  recently  reaffirmed  this  prin- 
ciple of  construction  in  Turnpike  Company  v.  The  State.* 

§  686  a.*  The  Supreme  Court  still  maintains  the  doctrine 
that  not  only  the  charters  of  private  corporations,  but  the 
collateral  stipulations  therein,  exempting  the  corporation 
from  taxation,  or  restricting  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  its 
right  of  eminent  domain,  are  contracts  binding  upon  the 
state,  and  cannot  be  changed  unless  the  power  to  do  so  has 

Ml  Pet  420.  «  S  Wall  210. 

*  This  section  was  originally  in  the  Appendix,  but  is  now  inserte(i 
here.  The  tabsequent  sectiont  as  far  as  §  6S6  m  were  added  by  the  ed- 
itor.   £d. 
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been  reserved  in  the  charter  itself  or  in  some  prior  general 
law.  A  very  strong  dissent  from  these  positions  has,  how- 
ever, sprung  up  in  tlie  court.  I  shall  briefly  mention  the 
most  important  instances  in  which  this  familiar  principle 
has  been  applied.  A  general  statute  of  Missouri  provided 
that  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  repeal  the 
charters  of  all  private  corporations.  While  this  law  was  in 
existence  the  legislature  incorporated  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  also  a  college,  and  in  the  charter  of  each  declared 
that  the  property  thereof  should  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  also  that  the  statute  first  mentioned  above  should  not 
apply  to  this  corporation.  A  tax  which  was  subsequently 
imposed  upon  both  of  these  institutions  was  pronounced  null 
and  void.  From  this  decision  Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Miller  and 
Field,  J  J.,  dissented.  Tbey  denied  that  a  state  can  bargain 
away  in  this  manner  its  highest  governmental  attributes, 
and  insisted  that  the  court  should  abandon  its  position  and 
overrule  the  long  series  of  decisions  which  sustained  the 
views  of  the  majority.*  A  provision  in  the  charter  of  a 
bank  that  its  notes  shall  be  receivable  by  the  state  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  is  a  contract  running  with  the  notes  in  favor 
of  the  holders  thereof,  and  cannot  be  abrogated  by  subse- 
quent legislation.^  A  state  bank  had  been  established  in 
South  Carolina,  the  whole  stock  of  which  belonged  to  the 
state.  A  statute  appropriating  all  the  assets  of  this  corporar 
tion  for  the  payment  of  the  general  indebtedness  of  the 
state,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bill-holders  and  other  creditors 
of  the  bank,  impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  con- 
tained in  the  charter  and  was  void.*  Contracts  made  for  the 
sale  of  slaves  at  a  time  when  slavery  was  legal  —  e.  g.  notes 
given  for  their  purchase  price  —  cannot  be  inyalidated  by 
any  subsequent  state  laws  or  constitutions,  nor  is  their  valid- 
ity affected  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution   abolishing  slavery.*     The  obligation  of 

*  Home  of  the  Friendless  r.  Rouse,  8  Wall.  480  ;  Washington  Univer- 
sity V.  Rouse,  Ibid.  439. 

«  Farman  r.  Nichol,  8  Wall.  44.         •  Barings  r.  Dabney,  19  Wall.  1. 

*  White  V,  Hart,  18  Wall.  647  ;  Osborne  v.  Nicholson,  18  Wail.  665 ; 
Boice  V.  Tabb,  18  Wall.  646. 
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oontrants  fasn&ot  be  impaired  by  oi  «cb«nge  m  the  ^diend 
decisions  of  the  state  c6urtB  by  iirhicb  they  lyattld  he  ven- 
defed  inTaiad ;  the  term  ^''lawB  '*  osed  in  the  cesiBtittttioiml 
provisiom  includes  decisidns  of  eonrts  4fB  -well  as  BJobtnteS'Cf 
legibliitnres.^ 

§  686  h,  ChoHen  of  C&rperations.  —  Thk  Bobjedt  *hftB 
given  -rise  to  much  discussion  in  ilie  ^laat  lew  years,  iumI  many 
interesting  cases  have  arisen  npon  it,  some  of  which  are  here 
stated.  In  Mttim  %;.iliiDom,^  it'wus  iield  that  a  statute  of 
Illinois,  —  April  25,  1871,  —  fixing  by  larw  the  maximuoi 
diHiges  for  the  stbi^age  of  grain  in  irarehonses  at  Chicago, 
and  other  places  m  the  state  having  not  teas  t^an  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitant,  M-as  not  unconstitutional.  And 
the  same  principle  Ivas  a^i^lied  to  a  ^railrcad  corporation; 
namely,  tkatH  state 'might  Jfarwfully  Establish  inaxi mum  rates 
of  charges  for  the  transporttition  df  freight  and  paasengers 
within  its  ihiMts ;  ^  :srt  least  when  power  was  reserved  to  alter 
the  charter.  And  this  was  iollowed  in  Chicago,  Ac.  Rail- 
road V,  Ackley,^  and  Winona,  &c.  Riiiiroad  t;,  Blake.^  But 
in  them  all  Jnstices  Field  and  Strbng  dissented.  This  point 
ag^vin  arose  in  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler,  110 
U.  S.  847  (1883).  In  that  case  the  constitution  of  California 
provided  that  corporations  migbt  be  forn^d  under  general 
laws,  and  should  not  be  created  by  6|]iecial  act, 'except  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes,  and  that  all  laws,  general'andspeeial,  passed 
pursuant  to  that  provision  might  -be  from  time  to  time  arltered 
and  repealed.  Aigeneral  law -was  enacted  by  the  l^gislatuve 
for  the  formation  of  corporations  for  Snppl3'ing  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  with  water,  which  provided  that  the  rates  to 
be  charged  for  water  should  be  fixed  by  a  board  of  eommis- 
sionBrs,to  be  appointed  'in  part  by  the  eorporations  'and  in 

»  Buffs  r.  MufTcattne,  8  Wall. '575;  Chicago  v.  Selflen, 'S'WilL '50; 
Ciry  V.  -LjiWp^on,  9  Witll.  477. 

«  94  U.  S.  119(1876).     *D. 

«  Chicago,  &c.  Railroad  r.  Iowa,  94  U.  S.  155  ;  Peik  v.  Chicago,  &c. 
Railway  Co.  9»4  U.S.  184.   '^Ed. 

«  94  U.  S.  179.    And  see  19  Fed.  Rep.  690;'lk  plute  >Koehler,  18 
Fed.  Rep.'529  (1886).    Bt>. 
'•  94U.  S.'SSO.   -fa. 


jpp^  tiyfl^m^qijpirtl  {mt|^iftriti§s.  The  cpnstitution  and  laiws^^ 
t^e  3tate  w.&:e  Bubsegueutly  cb^ged  ^o  as  .to  .take  away  tvo^ 
corpoviitvopBj  which  had  bet^n  orgaui;^d  and  put  into  opera- 
tion  uud^r  (4^e  .^Id  cpuatitution  and  laws,  the  power  to  ,nanr^ 
jx^Qm];)er8,Qf  .t,be  ,|;^oards.Cff  watt^r  cpmmisaioners,  and  so  ^&  to 
place  ,in  .fn)inicipal  aatj})oi;itie3  the  sole  power  of  fixing  r^tep 
fai-  w^ter ;  and  it  was  decided  .that  these  changes  violated  no 
pxpyhiqn  ,qt  ,tbe  Cpnstitution  9!  the  United  States.  Air. 
^ustioB  Field  fll^^nted  in  a  very  elaborate  opinion,  on  the 
ground  th^t  Abe  decision  sanctioned  tlie  impairing  of  the 
p|;)}igationa  l^et,wetui  the  state  and  a, corporation. 
'  J. 586/?.  Sfime  Su^ect.^la  .Shields, v.  Ohio,  95  U.  S.  319, 
a  ,f)uestion  similar  tp  tbat  of  ^unn  v.  Illinois  arose,  and  it 
.ji%as  (decided  that  t^be  consolidation,  pursuant  \o  the  statute  of 
Ohio  of  April  10,1856  (4  Ciuwen,  2791),  of  two  or  more 
railway  ^ompanios  woji^ks  their  dissolution.  AH  the  powers 
^ijd  £i*anchisejs  of  the  new  ^pmpany  which  is  thereby  formed 
^re  flerived  from  that  stafiute,  and  are  subject  to*' be  al- 
J:er,ed,  revoked,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly  "  under 
sect.  .2,  art.  1  of  the  constitution  of  th^it  state,  which  took 
effect  September  1,  1851.  And  it  was  held  that  the  general 
^wsembly  does  not,  therefore,  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract by  prescribing  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
jengei'B  by  the  new  compa^ny,  although  one  of  the  original 
j^pmpanies  was,  prior  to  the  adoptipn  of  that  constitution,  or- 
ganized under  a  charter  which  imposed  no  limitation  as  tp 
such  rates. 

§  586  d.  In  a  subsequent  case,^  two  railrqad  companies  ip 
Georgia,  chartered  prior  to  January  1,  1363,  were  partially 
exempted  from  taj^at^on.  By  the  Code  of  Geqrgia  of  that 
date  its  right  to  change,  ^modify,  and  repeal  charters  was  re- 
tained. The  two  companies  were  consolidated  by  Act  of 
.^pril  18,  1863.  It  was  held  t^at  thereby  a  new  corporation 
was  created,  and  that  a  subsequent  act  taxing  its  property 
did  not  impair,  the  obligation  of  any  contiract  contained  in 
^the  charter. 

The  power  of  liraj^ajbiqn  possessed  by  a  state  over  its  fature 
.*J?^^d  C^flfipaQy^r.  QeQr|ria,  98  p., S.  969.     Ed. 
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taxation  was  again  carefully  considered  in  Farrington  v.  Ten- 
nessee,  95  U.  S.  679  (1877),  and  notwithstanding  the  vig- 
orous dissent  of  Justices  Strong,  Clifford,  and  Field,  it  was 
decided  by  a  m<ijority  of  the  court  that  the  charter  of  a  bank, 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  providing  that  the 
bank  shall  pay  to  tlie  state  an  annual  tax  of  one  half  of 
one  per  cent,  on  each  share  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed, 
which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  is  a  contract  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  bank,  limiting  the  amount  of  tax  on 
each  share  of  the  stock.  And  also  that  a  subsequent  revenue 
law  of  the  state,  imposing  an  additional  tax  on  the  shares  in 
the  hands  of  stockholders,  impairs  the  obligation  of  that  con- 
tract, and  is  void.  Mr.  Justice  Strong  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion said :  '^  All  presumptions  are  against  the  legislative  intent 
to  relinquish  the  power  of.  taxation  over  property.  A  tax 
upon  a  corporation  proportioned  to  capital  stock  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  tiix  upon  the  individual  shareholders  of  such 
stock.  An  exemption  of  one  is  not  an  exemption  from  the 
other.  The  true  question  in  these  cases  is,  whether  a  contract 
in  express  terms  between  the  state  and  a  corporation,  to  ex- 
empt its  property  and  franchises  from  taxation,  shall,  by  con- 
struction, extend  to  and  exempt  the  property  of  individual 
stockholders,  —  property  which,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  corporation.  I  think 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  construction ;  none  for  any  such 
implication. 

§  686  e.  Taonvg  Licenses.  —  In  the  Beer  Company  v. 
Mtissachusetts,  97  U.  S.  25  (1877),  the  validity  of  a  law  im- 
posing  a  tax  or  charge  on  a  license  to  a  chartered  corpora- 
tion to  sell  liquor  was  upheld.  And  Mr.  Justice  Bradley 
said  :  '*  The  question  is,  whether  the  charter  of  the  plaintiff, 
granted  in  1828,  contains  any  contract  whose  obligation  was 
impaired  by  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  Massachusetts  of 
1869,  as  applied  to  the  liquor  in  question  in  this  suit.  The 
proceeding  was  for  the  forfeiture  of  certain  liquors,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Beer  Company.  The  charter  of  the  company 
adopted  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1809,  contiiining  a  gen- 
eral reserved  power  of  alteration,  and  so  became  subject  to 
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the  reserved  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  further  pro- 
visions and  regulations.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1809  by 
the  Act  of  1829  does  not  operate  as  a  surrender  of  this  re- 
served power.  There  is  anotlier  question  equally  decisive 
against  the  company.  Although  the  company  was  chartered 
to  manufacture  malt  liquora,  it  had  no  greater  right  to  do 
so  than  any  citizen  had.  Both  were  subject  to  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  by  the  legislature.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  [the  police  power]  does  extend  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives,  health,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  the  public  morals. 
The  legislature  cannot,  by  any  contract,  divest  itself  of  tho 
power  to  provide  for  these  objects.  Boyd  v.  Alabama,  94 
U.  S.  645  ;  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129." 

§  586  /.  Impairing  Obligation  of  ContrcU.  —  In  Keith  v. 
Clark,  97  U.  S.  464  (1878),  the  facts  were  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  in  1838,  organized  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and 
agreed,  by  a  clause  in  the  charter,  to  receive  all  its  issues  of 
circulating  notes  in  payment  of  taxes ;  but,  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  in  1865i  it  declared  the  issues  of 
the  bank  during  the  insurrectionary  period  void,  and  forbade 
their  receipt  for  taxes.  It  was  held  that  the  amendment  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  opinion  was  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller.  ''There  never  was,"  said  he,  ^'but  one  State 
of  Tennessee,  even  during  tho  war.  That  state  has  been  in 
perpetual  existence  and  identical  since  1796.  Texas  v.  Chiles, 
7  Wall.  700 ;  White  v.  Hart,  13  Wall.  647.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee  has  twice  affirmed  the  principles  here 
laid  down.  If  the  notes  on  which  action  is  brought  were 
issued  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  they  are  void.  Williams  v. 
Bruffy,  96  U.  S.  176.  These  notes  were  not  so  issued,  so  far 
as  appears  by  the  record,  nor  in  history ;  nor  are  we  to  pre- 
sume that  they  were  so  issued."  The  dissenting  opinion  by 
Waite,  C.  J.,  was  on  the  single  point  that  the  notes  were  is- 
sued in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  been  so  declared  by 
the  people  of  Tennessee  by  the  ordinance  of  June  26,  1865. 
Bradley,  J.,  expressed  his  "  earnest  dissent "  in  an  elaborate 
opinion.     The  bank  belonged  to  the  state,  which  was  the 


\*rMle  th6*  fc^atik  T^as  6oA[trolled  by  aVi'  fll^ega^l  and  usnf  jrfA^ 
^(Sverninent.  Hert'de  the  fi^ii^  state  arrd  legal  gAfverrim'^Vrt 
id  not  bon'fid  to  nirisvrer  f6:^  them."  Harlan,  J.,  dissrtifM 
"  altogetWer  "  f i^om  th^  J!)bshTon  that  ther  ^festent  legal  gm- 
efn'hient  of  Tennessee  is  btonfd  to  refco'gnize  thesfe  notei^ 
i^hieh  w6re  idsued  by  the  ufe^r^ing  governra^t.  The  did- 
tenting  opini6i^8  ate  vigOTOfta?  attd  rfiteresting. 

§  586  ^.  Sdni^  Suhjftct.  -^  The  Fertilizing  Company  wa* 
cliartered  in  1867.  It  v^rfs  legated  in  rfyde  Park  (neaf  Chi- 
6^go).  In  1869  the  I^gTslatnr^  revised  the  charter  df  th6 
iiHage  afid  the  lafrgest  police  pav^eiH  were  conferred  on  it. 
Af terwa^rds  thfe  authorities  prohibited  the  cilrrying  of  6fF^hv 
sive  animal  mJitter  ihtongh  its  ^refeti  arid  iiifposed  si  fiite  oh 
those  whd  disobeyed.  Certrfiri  pefsbns  tveffe  ftrrested  for  dis- 
obeying; and  the  company  asked  fbr  art  injondtiblfi  to  te^ 
strain  the  totm  frorti  enforcing  itsi  dtdinanoe.  The  bill  wis 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and  that  decision 
t^as  affirmed.!  Tho  opinioti  Of  M*.  Jastice  Swaynfe  has 
some  viihiable  rematks  oh  the  J)olice  power  of  a  state,  arid 
some  stdte  cases  are  cited.  Mr:  Justice  ililJet  concarr^d  in 
th6  judgment,  but  not  in  the  principal  atghment.  Mr.  Jo^ 
tice  Strong  di^s^rited,  on  the  grbtlftd  that  the  legislation  ai»- 
thorizitig  the  ordlnaiic^  im|)?tired  the  bbligation  of  a  contract. 

§  586  A.  Fretdoih  from  Taxation,  —  The  statate  of  IIli- 
tiois,  passed  til  1872,  edhforming  taxation  to  the  new  consti- 
tution of  1870,  and  liniiting  the  tetemption  of  the  property 
of  the  North <«re8tehi  Uhitei'sity  to  land  and  other  property 
in  imthediate  bse  by  the  institution,  impairs  the  obligation 
of  the  cotitract  contained  in  tlie  statute  of  1855,  which  d«- 
fclares  that  hfl  the  property  bf  that  University  shall  be  for- 
ever ftee  from  taxation.* 

§  586 1.  Corporation  Vhartets.  —  In  tb6  late  case  of  Stone 
t^.  Mississippi,  101 U.  S.  816  (1879)i  Mr.  Chief  Jiistice  Waite 
observed :  "  It  is  now  too  late  to  contend  thit  any  contnicfl 
ulrhich  the  state  actually  enters  int6  when  granting  a  ehartier 

1  Fertilizinjr  Company  v,  Hyde  Part,  97  tJ.  S.  '659.    fen. 
^  University  v.  People,  99  U.  S.  a09.    En. 


to  a  private  coiTKHratioo  is  not  withiA  the  protecticM  of  tke 
COEwtitution.  TKe  doctTines  of  Trustees  of  Dartmoath  Qui* 
lege  9.  Woodward,  4  Wheal.  878,  a&DOQDced  moi-e  than 
sixty  years  ago,  have  become  sa  imbedded  in  the  jurispr»- 
deiice  of  the  United  States  as  to  make  them  to  all  intent^ 
and  purposes  a  p^rt  of  the  Constitntion  itself.  In  tbis  c<)si* 
neetion,  however,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
charter  which  is  protected,  but  only  any  contract  the  cUartei 
may  contain/'  And  in  the  same  case  the  facts  were  that  in 
1867  Mississippi  granted  a  charter  to  a  lottery  company. 
In  1868  her  new  constitution  declared  that  no  lottery  should 
be  chartered  or  allowed,  and  that  none  previously  chartered 
should  be  drawn ;  and  the  question  raised  was  whether  the 
diarter  of  1867  crciated  a  contract  between  the  company  an^ 
the  state.  It  was  held  it  did  not.  ^«  Whether  the  alleged 
eotttract  exists,  therefore,  or  not,  depends  on  the  authority 
of 'the  legislature  to  bind  the  state  and  the  people  of  the  state 
in  that  way.  All  agree  that  the  legislature  cannot  bargain 
away  the  police  power  of  a  state.  Liotteries  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  this  power."  Phalefi  v.  Virginia, 
8  How.  163  ;  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  97  U.  S.  25 ;  Pat- 
terson V.  Kentucky,  Ibid.  601.  "The  question  is  there- 
fore directly  presented,  whether,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the 
legislature  of  a  state  can^  by  the  charter  of  a  lottery  com- 
pany, defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  authoritatively  ex- 
pressed, in  relation  to  the  further  continuance  of  such  busi* 
ness  in  their  midst.     We  think  it  cannot.'^ 

§  686  y.  TradeH  or  Occupations,  —  This  subject  again 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  later  case  of  the  Butchers* 
Union  Slaughter-House  and  Live  Stock  Landing  Co.  v.  The 
Crescent  City  Live  Stock  Landing  Co.*  on  this  state  of 
facts:  In  1881  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
under  the  new  Louisiana  constitution  of  1874,  had  given  to 
another  company  the  same  privileges  wliich  in  1869  had  been 
by  statute  granted  to  the  Slaughter-House  Company  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  latter  company  thereupon  filed  a 
proceeding  to  restrain  d)e  forme4*  from  exercising  such  privi^ 

>  111  U.  S.  746.     See  N.  G.  Gas-Light  Co.  v.  La  Light  Co.  21  Rep. 
65.     £d.  81 
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leges,  which  application,  being  granted  below,  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal ;  and  the  question  was  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  constitutional  provision  of  1874,  and  the 
ordinance  under  it.  The  court  upheld  the  new  Inw,  on  the 
ground  that  in  mattei's  of  public  health  and  morals  one 
legislature  could  not  prevent  the  future  exercise  of  the 
power  of  legislation ;  and  the  earlier  cases  of  Boyd  v.  Ala- 
bama, Stone  V,  Mississippi,  and  Fertilizing  Company  v,  Hyde 
Park  were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller. 

The  appellant  insisted  that  so  far  as  the  Act  of  1869  par- 
took  of  the  nature  of  an  irrepealable  contract,  the  legislature 
exceeded  its  authority,  and  it  had  no  power  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  legislature  in  the  future  from  legislating  on  that  sub- 
ject without  being  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  then 
enacted.  The  Act  of  1869  referred  to  was  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wall.  36.  That  case 
was  approved  by  Miller,  J.  "  While  we  are  not  prepared^to 
say,"  he  remarked,  **that  the  legislature  can  make  valid 
contracts  on  no  subject  embraced  in  the  largest  definition 
of  the  police  power,  we  think  that,  in  regard  to  two  subjects 
so  embraced,  it  cannot,  by  any  contract,  limit  the  exercise 
of  those  powers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  welfare. 
These  are  the  public  health  and  the  public  moraU.  The 
preservation  of  these  is  so  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of 
social  organization  that  a  wise  policy  forbids  the  legislative 
body  to  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  the  repression  of  crime." 

Field,  J.,  held  that  **it  was  entirely  competent  for  the 
state  to  annul  the  monopoly  features  of  the  original  act  in- 
corporating the  plaintiff,"  and  that  **  the  act,  in  creating  the 
monopoly  in  an  ordinary  employment  and  business,  was  to 
that  extent  against  common  right,  and  void." 

Bradley,  J.,  reaffirmed  his  views  as  expressed  in  16  Wall. 
86,  to  the  effect  that  the  original  grant  to  appellees  was  of  a 
monopoly,  and  void. 

§  686  A.  Exemption  from  Taxation.  —  The  case  of  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  8  Wall.  430,  was  directly 
affirmed  in  Asylum  v.  New  Orleans,  105  U.  S.  368  (1881), 
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which  was  said  to  be  "  almost  on  fours  "  with  it.  In  this  last 
case  a  charitable  institution  was  incorporated  in  Louisiana  in 
1853,  and  its  property  exempted  from  taxation.  Under  a 
statute  enacted  in  pureuance  of  art.  118  of  the  constitution 
of  Louisiana  of  1868,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  imposed  a  tax 
upon  a  certain  cotton  press  owned  by  the  asylum.  It  was 
held  that  the  statute,  as  construed  and  appUed,  violated  the 
tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution.  And 
Mr-  Justice  Bradley,  in  giving  the  opinion,  observed:  "In 
Tucker  v,  Ferguson,  22  Wall.  627,  and  West  Wisconsin  Rail- 
way V.  Board  of  Supervisors,  93  U.  S.  695,  the  power  to 
alter,  amend,  and  repeal  charters  was  expressly  reserved ;  and 
besides,  in  those  cases  the  exemption  granted  was  held  to  be 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  state,  no  consideration  therefor 
passing  from  the  companies.  It  was  no  part  of  their  char- 
ters ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  exemption  was  expressed 
in  the  charter  itself,  and  was  one  of  the  inducements  offered 
for  its  acceptance,  and  for  making  donations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution." 

§  686  /.  In  Mempl)is  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  Taxing  District  of 
Shelby  County,  109  U.  S.  398,  it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  a 
privilege  to  make  and  sell  gas  for  a  term  of  years  in  a  cer- 
tain municipality  does  not  exempt  the  grantees  from  the 
imposition  of  a  license  tax.  There  is  no  express  nor  implied 
exemption  in  the  charter  of  the  company.  And  this  language 
from  Erie  Railroad  Co.  v.  Wallace,  21  Wall.  492,  was  quoted 
with  approbation  :  *'  This  court  has  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  and  on  every  occasion  declared  that  the  language  in 
which  the  surrender  [of  the  right  of  taxation]  is  mach*  must 
be  clear  and  unmistakable.  The  covenant  or  enactment 
must  distinctly  express  that  there  shall  be  no  other  or  fur- 
ther taxation.  A  state  cannot  strip  herself  of  this  most  es- 
sential power  by  doubtful  words.  It  cannot  by  ambiguous 
language  be  deprived  of  this  highest  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
The  principle  has  been  distinctly  laid  down  in  each  of  the 
cases  referred  to.  It  has  never  been  departed  from.  See 
also  Providence  Bank  v,  Billings,  4  Pet.  514;  Herrick  v. 
Randolph,  13  Wall.  531 ;  North  Missouri  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Ma- 
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gmrer  20  Waff.  40;  Dekmara  R.  R.  Twc,  19  Wall.  SMt 
There  is  m  thU  case  bo  tanguttge  wlii^  attempts  to  exemfit 
plarntifE  ficMn  taxation^  aor  ia  there  eves  the  most  remote 
iavplication  of  siiefa  exemption/^  Tbe  jtidgmervt  eJ  the  Sii- 
preiBe  Coutt  of  Tenneesee*  was  affirtned. 

§•  586  m,  Tbe  force  nnd  effect  of  a  reflorvatum  by  a  state* 
either  in  the  charter  iteelff  or  in  a  prior  statate,  of  power  ta 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  ctiarter,  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  fttHy  determined.  Tbe  following  language 
waa  used  by  tbe  court  in  announeing  the  general  doetiine 
which  it  had  adopted :  *''  Tbe  reservation  affects  the  entire 
nelations  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  plaeea 
under  l^islative  control  all  rights,  privities,  and  immnnio 
ties  derived  by  its  charter  directly  from  the  state.  Rights 
acquired  by  third  parties,  which  have  become  vested  under 
the  charter,  stand  npon  a  different  footing.  The  state  in 
the  present  case  only  asserts  its  power  under  the  reserva* 
tion  to  modify  its  own  contract  with  the  corporation  ;  it 
does  not  contend  for  a  power  to  revoke  tbe  contracts  of  the 
corporation  with  other  parties."  ^ 

The  power  of  repeal,  of  course,  implies  the  power  to  con- 
solidate two  existing  companies  and  create  a  new  one^  with 
all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  both  the  others.' 
Under  this  reserved  power  it  was  held  in  the  Sinking  Fund 
Cases,  99  U.  S.  700  (1878),  that  Congress  might  properly 
require  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  current  in* 
oome  as  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  its  debts  as  tliey  matni*ed. 
And  the  right  of  amendment  and  repeal  reserved  by  Con- 
gress was  considered  at  length,  and  the  extent  and  limita- 
tions of  the  power. 

The  force  and  effect  of  the  resei-ved  power  to  alter  or  rs* 
peal  a  charter  was  again  much  considered  in  the  late  case  of 

^  Tonilinson  t;.  Jesitip,  15  Wall.  -454,  459.  For  other  cases  in  respect 
to  tlie  power  of  repeaHag  or  anending  chartem,  see  Miliar  v.  Stale,  15 
Wall.  47S  ;  HolyolM  Co.  v.  Lyman,  15  WalL  50^  ,  Pemis)  Ivania  CoU^g^ 
Cases,  18  Wall.  190. 

*  Bailroad  Co.  v.  Maine,  96  U.  S.  499  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Georgia,  9| 
U.  S.  859.    Sec  N.  O.  Gas-Light  Co.  v.  La.  Light  Co.  21  Hep.  65.    En. 
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Gfrtfenwobd  i;.  FreigM  OotafjWtty,  16&  U.  9.  18  (ISSI).  Tl^ 
Wtttginal  FVeiglit  C&Mpfirty  ^as  eR^i^t^ed  inf  Maftinchu^tt^ 
in  1867,  to  build  a  railroad  through  various  streets  of  BdstOtt*. 
'the  geiietvA  }ii\¥  6f  Mftssach^efttf  then  eiistiivg  tontix^nei  a 
ctatt^e  reservirrg'  powW  tor  aUer,  Atodnd,  6r  repeal  rtny  cte«f- 
tfer.  }ri  1872  t!ife  legfel^tiife  of  Mas^(?hiisettd  iiimtpmhted 
ih6  tjiiion  Freight  Baih-o»fd  Cottipafry,  \Vhicb  WiWJ  atfthmiZeJ 
tc?  takef  f)6sse8»?orf  of  tht?  tt?tdi  and  frftnobi*e#<rf  the  i^rta^ 
corporation  tiiid  rifn  oH^^fi^  the*  hhrtte  i^i^eetft,  Triaklfi^  due'  com* 
ftetitetftion,  artd  the  f^rrtfet'  cb^rtef  ttas  ej^pfesfiJy  repefllcJdj 
and  the  Piiter  utt  wj<8  heH  itf  be  constitntionril  j  «hd  on  thd 
pfls(it  gromnd  that  if  the  legislelturo  has  powet  td  repeal  tb€l 
statute  under  #hieh  one  fiowilpatiy  tras  ofg^niased^  it  cM 
charter  a  tietr  oiie  with  the  same  powers,  and  authorb^  iltm 
ne\^  company  to  take  the  pitoperty  sLhA  fi^nehisM  of  the  6iA 
tfhe  an  tnaking  due  corapehsation.  Aiid  a  dtaCute  tvhioh  U(^ 
iknnpMsheU  thn  ftbote  is  not  in  conflict  With  the  Comstitdtiott 
If  it  provides  for  Compensation  fot  the  pi'operty  of  the  (M 
corporation  so  taken  by  the  new  otie. 

The  concUlsions  frotti  the  preceding  analysis  dre,  that  chai^ 
iers  of  private  corporations  ^re  contracts;  that  all  express 
Collateral  sti[)dlations  contained  in  such  charters  Ate  ftlsd 
t50ntrarts ;  but  that  no  collateral  ilgre*ettterits,  litnitationd* 
4nd  restHctions,  by  or  tpoii  the  state,  will  be  iotplied  from 
the  dature  and  objects  bf  the  cdtporation.^ 

%,   Munietpal  Oorparati^ns* 

§  687.  The  charters  ot  nitinicipal  ctM»pbrati6ns  afe  not  cotK 
tracts,  and  may  therefore  be  altered  or  fepealed  at  pleasure, 
so  far  as  ttie  state  legislature  is  h6t  tiestrained  by  the  local  cott» 
btitution.  The  law  regai'^ds  thede  public  territottal  bodies  M 
agents  and  instruments  of  thtt  state  for  the  exefcise  of  a  pM* 
tion  of  its  governmental  functions  in  a  cetrtain  district ;  as 
clothed  with  a  public  trust  analogous  to  that  ccnfefred  UpOn 

^  Therefore  ft  'stAfute  is  not  tinconstitUtiolf^lKl  tthich  t;hnnge»  th6  mode 
of  serving  proc'e^.^  upoti  a  railroad  cctp«>rAtioh  fiDM  tliat  pn^ided  fin  fid 
charter.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  remedy.  Itartroad  Go.  t,  liechi,  M 
U.&168.    £d. 
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officers ;  which  agency  or  trust  may  be  revoked,  changed,  less- 
ened, or  increased,  whenever  the  legislature  in  its  discretion 
shall  think  best. 

To  this  principle  there  has  been  an  universal  assent.  No 
case  of  authority,  either  in  the  national  or  the  state  courts, 
has  thrown  a  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  tlicse  propositions. 
It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  make  any  extended  reference 
to  judicial  opinions.  One  or  two  citations  will  suffice.  In 
Uie  Dartmouth  College  case  the  judges  expressly  excepted 
municipal  corporations  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  which 
they  established.^  In  East  Hartford  v.  Hartford  Bridge  Com- 
pany ,2  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that, 
a  town  being  a  municipal  corporation,  a  grant  to  it  of  a  ferry 
privilege  may  be  revoked.  A  series  of  cases  has  been  deter- 
mined during  the  last  few  years  by  the  highest  court  of  New 
York,  in  which  the  principle  has  been  distinctly  affirmed  and 
applied  to  legislative  acts  modifying  the  charter  and  corporate 
powers  of  New  York  City.  The  last  of  these  cases.  The 
People  V.  Pinkney,^  was  decided  in  1865. 

§  587  a.  Pvhlio  Corporations.  —  The  principle  involved 
in  these  cases  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
Case  has  no  application  where  the  statute  in  question  is  a 
public  law  relating  to  a  public  subject  within  the  domain  of 
the  general  legislative  power  of  the  state,  and  involving  the 
public  rights  and  public  welfare  of  the  entire  community  af- 
fected by  it.  The  two  classes  of  cases  are  separated  by  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation.^  Accordingly  it  has  been  fre- 
quently held  that  a  county  seat  might  be  removed  from  one 
town  to  another  by  a  legislative  enactment,  although  some 
prior  statute  had  ^^  permanently  established  '*  it  in  the  first 
town,  and  although  citizens  of  that  town,  on  the  faith  of  it, 
had  complied  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  first  lo- 

1  4  Wheat.  659,  694. 

*  10  IIow.  511. 

3  5  Tiffany,  877. 

*  Swayne,  J.,  in  Newtown  r.  Commissioners,  100  U.  S.  657  (1879); 
Sinton  v.  Carter  Coanty,  23  Fed.  Hep.  535  (1885).  And  see  Wade  a 
Richmond,  18  Gratt.  583.    £d. 
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cated.     One  legislature  cannot   bind  another   on    such    a 
matter.^ 

n.   WJioi  IS  the  Obligation  of  a  Cowtrael  which  may  not  he  impaired^ 

§  588.  Courts,  judges,  and  text  writers  have  been  troubled 
to  find  a  satisfactory  general  answer  to  this  question.  One 
principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  has  been  that  the  simple  in- 
quiry as  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation  has  almost  always  been 
complicated  with  the  further  inquiry,  whether  certain  laws  or 
acts  impaired  that  obligation.  If  we  can  keep  these  questions 
separate,  —  if  we  can  clearly  fix  and  define  the  notion  of  the 
obligation,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  determine  witli  com- 
parative ease  whether  any  specified  legislative  acts  impair  it. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  "  obliga- 
tion "  as  here  used  is  not  a  word  having  a  technical  meaning 
in  the  English  common  law  ;  it  is  not  a  word  of  art ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  professional  vocabulary.  The  common  law, 
it  is  true,  used  the  word  "  obligation  "  as  a  technical  term, 
but  only  to  describe  a  sealed  instrument  of  a  peculiar  form. 

Again,  **  obligation  "  is  a  familiar  English  term,  implying  a 
duty,  —  what  one  ought  to  do,  —  resulting  from  mere  rnoml 
sanctions.  Thus,  one  is  obliged  to  another,  one  is  under  an 
obligation  to  another,  when  a  duty  more  or  less  pressing,  and 
flowing  from  the  moral  law,  rests  upon  him  towards  that  other. 
The  word,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  undeiv 
stood  in  this  broad  and  comprehensive  sense. 

§  589.  But  if,  turning  away  from  the  nomenclature  of  the 
English  law,  we  examine  that  of  the  Roman,  we  shall  there 
find  the  word  used  with  a  definite,  technical,  legal  meaning ; 
and  this  signification  is  the  one  to  be  given  to  the  term  as  it 
appears  in  the  Constitution.  The  later  Roman  jurists,  who 
composed  systematic  treatises,   and  the  codifiers  under  Jus- 

^  Newton  v.  Commissioners,  100  U.  S.  548 ;  Armstrong;  v.  The  Com- 
missioners, 4  Blackf.  208  ;  Elwell  r.  Tucker,  1  Blackf.  285;  Adams 
9.  County  of  Logan,  11  III.  336  ;  Bass  v.  Fantleroy,  It  Tex.  698. 
Whether  a  municipal  corporation  may  be  extinguished  by  a  lesriplative 
enactment,  so  as  to  deprive  its  prior  creditors  of  any  suit  at  law  to  col- 
lect their  debts  is  not  yet  folly  agreed.    £d. 
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tiilian,.8epa?ated:the^svhoIe  body. of  the  pmi^e  jurisprudenoe 
into  tliree  grand  divisions :  the  law  pertaining  to  persons  ;  ^ihfi 
law  pertaining  to  things;  and  the  law  pertaining  to  actions* 
T4)e  second  of  "tb.ese  departmente  .embraced  ^U  ^thoee  <rigbt8  an4 
duties  which  h^^ye  reference  to  ;tbing9  93  their  pbjects ;  f^nd 
Uieae  legal  rights  w^e  .ag^in  subdivided  ,into  those  ,y\^hicb 
amounted  tp  tdominiumj  and  (hose  ;whicb  were  d^norniqa^ 
Qiliff(Uiane9.  Tlie  former  rights  weice  analogous  to  our  prop- 
arty,  or  ownQr^hip,,in  its  y^rioi^  degi^ees  jind  grades,  and  ^n^ 
termed  by  some  modern  jurists  rights  in  rem^  as  they  e;cteQ^ 
p.ver  the  object  of  .the  right,  and  avail  against  ^11  mafikip^- 
SMigcLthnen  w^re  :rtghts  availing  pnly  agaipst  >  p^'ticular  per- 
son or  person^,  and. called  by  many  EnropeAW  writers  .rights 
in  personam*  Xbe  obUgo^tio  w^,  therefore,  de3criptive  of  a 
particular  genus  of  rights;  but  it  ^l^p  .ha|d  a  more  re.^triptefi 
meanhig,  wliich  appears  to  be  exactly  the  pne  intended  in  pur 
Cpnstitution*  'Xh^  Institutes  defines  the  word  as  follows :  ^ 
^^  Obligatijo  .  est  juris  vinculum,  quo  necessitate  ^adstringimur 
alicujus  solvend^  rei  jsecundum.i^qstr^  civitatis  jura;  "  whj.c^ 
m£iy  be  thus  paraphrased :  Obli^i^tipn  is  the  bond  pr  chain  of 
the  lavY,  by  w.hich  we  are  through  a  legal  necessity  compelled 
to  the  performance  of  something  .according  to  the  rules  of  oip* 
ffuunicipal  law.  It  is  ..further  ^aid  that  obligations  flow  from 
contracts,  from  qya^i-cont^acts,  from  delicts,  .^pd  from  ,qMasi- 
delicts. 

§  590.  The  point  of  .this  definition  ig,  that  **  oblig^tion,'\a8 
i?re..vi^ed,  is  the  .bo/id  :pr.  chain  of  ihQ.lOiWj  it  is  t^ie  cqipruI- 
jrivecjuergyof  the  .immicipal  law,,  called  into„$ictiye  force  by 
.the  stipulations  of  .a  ,CQ.ntract.  To  .vise  logical  terms,  the  ,\aw 
is  Ahe  came^  the  conjbract  is  the  occafiian  of  the  obligation.  ,Xn 
.the  absence  of  r]u}^s  pf  .the  ^municipal  jaw  covering  the.;;^, 
.the  most. formal  stipulaitiows  of  parties  would  jgiye  rise  tojip 
obligation  growing  put  pf  a  contract,  which  human  sanctions 
.can  reach,  however  strong  an  obligation  might  arise  from  the 
commands  of  God's  law;,  .and  be  enforced  by  His  sanctions. 
We  see  this  iUustvated  in  a  number  of  cases  ;  >a  gaming  con- 
tract, an  usurious  contract,  a  contract  to  procure  ^prostitution, 
^  Lib.  3,  tit.  13,  (le  obligatiouibus. 


« 
and  the  like,  may  :be  tsoncluded  in  ^fe  mostfonnsfl  terms,  maj 

veceivc  the  most  deliberate  assetrt  df  the  parties;  but  tlie  law 
•does  not  add  ^ny  compulsive  force  and  effect  to  'these  prom- 
ises ;  tlie  ]'jtw  does  not  create  any  obligation  upon  the  occasion 
of  these  contracts  being  executed. 

'^  59L  Much  oonfusion  has  arisen  upon  this  subject  'from 
the  incorrect  use  of  terms,  and  the  incorrect  notions  set  forth 
by  writers  of  repute,  and  .p»rtiealarly  by  Sir  William  Blade* 
stone,  who,  as  Austin  says,  represented  the  average  intellect 
and  legal  knowledge  of  his  age.  BlaokstonB  often  makes  a 
distinction  between  rights  resulting  from  the  act  and  operation 
of  the  law,  and  rights  resulting  from  the  act  of  parties.  'Thus, 
in  describing  lifo^eslates,  he  divides  them  into  two  general 
classes :  those  which  'flow  from  tlie  act  of  parties,  and  those 
whicii  result  from  the  act  and  operation  .of  the  law,  —  such  as 
dower  and  curtesy.  This  is  all  iriational  and  absurd.  'No 
legal  right  or  duty  whatever  can  proceed  from  any  other 
source  than  the  ^act  and  operation  of  the  law.  The  acts  of 
men,  who  are  the  subjects  of  that  law,  whether  these  acts  he 
involuntary,  -as  deaths  or  births,  or  roluntary,  as  marriages, 
contracts,  test^aments,  are  only  the  occasions  which  give  the 
Vules  of  the  law  an  opportunity  to  become  -effective  and  oper- 
ative in  a  particular  case.  'No  one,  not  even  Blackstone, 
^pould  say  that  the  death  «f  the  »anceBt©r  was  the  cause  of  the 
heir's  becoming  owner,  or  that  the  death  of  the  husband  was 
the  caiise  of  the  widow's  becoming  a  dowress.  These  instances 
ave  plain  ;  but  the  case  is  not  different  when  the  act  is  volun- 
tary. Two  parties  enter  into  a  contract,  their  wills-agree,  their 
sttpalations'are  mutual ;  but  neither  their  wills  nor  their  atip- 
tflations  create  the  right  devolving  upon  one,  nor  the  duty 
relating  upon  the  other.  The  'Icfw,  seiring  'hold  of  this  union  of 
wilk,  this  expressed  assefit  ^f  the  parties,  adds  its  compulsive 
energy  to  the  personal  stipulations,  and '  creates  the  right  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  on  the  other.  The  «mere  .words, 
the  mere  assent,  the  more  consideration  of  a  contract,  are  in 
thetnselvee  nothing;  <it  is  only  the  lawwhidh  comes  in  and 
declares  that  the  fact  of  such  wotds,  subh  assent,  such  consid- 
eration, shall  give  rise  to  rights  and  duties.;  it. is  only  the  law, 
I  say,  whicli  thus  creates  an  obligation  in  a  contract. 
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§  592.  My  definition  of  "  the  obligation  of  a  contract " 
would  therefore  be  as  follows :  Firet,  the  term  is  not  to  be 
restricted  to  ^^  duty '' ;  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  Roman  sense  as 
including  "  right "  as  well  as  duty ;  it  is  "  obligation'  the  bind- 
ing, —  the  binding  of  two  things  together,  namely,  the  right 
of  one  party  and  the  duty  of  the  other ;  which  binding  is  done 
by  the  law.  Secondly,  "the  obligation  of  a  contract"  is, 
therefore,  the  collective  legal  rights  and  duties  which  the 
existing  law  applicable  to  the  contract  raises  or  creates  out  of 
or  from  the  stipulations  of  the  parties ;  rights  which  it  de- 
volves upon  one  party,  and  corresponding  duties  which  it  lays 
upon  the  other. 

§  593.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  attempting  to  analyze 
and  define  the  term  ^^  obligation  of  a  contract,"  because  some 
of  our  most  eminent  jurists  have  been  greatly  troubled  by  the 
phrase.  I  shall  not  refer  to  cases  in  which  judges  have  ex- 
amined the  import  of  the  words  ;  their  number  is  legion  ;  their 
conflict  is  irreconcilable  ;  a  citation  of  them  would  unneces- 
sarily consume  time  and  space.  A  brief  account  of  one  lead- 
ing case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  difficulty  and  the  opposition  of  views. 
In  Ogden  v.  Saunders  ^  (1827),  the  effect  of  a  discharge  under 
a  state  insolvent  law  was  considered.  In  a  former  case,  Sturges 
V.  Crowninshield,'  the  same  court  had  held  that  such  a  statute, 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  preexisting  contracts,  was  void.  Now, 
the  indebtedness  affected  by  the  discharge  had  acciiied  subse- 
quently to  the  passage  of  the  state  law.  It  was  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  creditor  that  the  state  legislation  still  impaired  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  On  the  othe**  hand  it  was  claimed 
that,  tlie  insolvent  law  having  been  in  existence  at  the  time  when 
the  contract  was  made,  its  provisions  wore  to  \.m  taken  as  a 
part  of  the  agreement ;  or,  to  express  the  thought  better,  that 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  was  only  such  a  compulsive  or 
binding  efficacy  as  the  whole  existing  municipal  law  applicable 
thereto  gave  to  the  stipulations  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  obli- 
Igation  flowing  from  the  existing  law,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
contract,  was  not  absolute  upon  the  debtor,  requiring  him  to 
1  12  Wheat.  218.  «  4  Ibid.  122. 
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paj  at  all  erents,  but  was  only  qualified,  requiring  him  to  pay 
unless  the  contingencies  should  happen  by  which  he  might  be 
discharged.  The  majority  of  the  court  adopted  this  view, 
.Three  judges,  however,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  Justices 
Story  and  Duvall,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  obligation  in* 
heres  in  the  very  stipulations  of  the  contract^  and  that,  no  ref- 
erence having  been  made  in  express  terms  by  the  parties  to 
the  existing  insolvent  law,  as  limiting  the  extent  of  the  debtor's 
liability,  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  that  statute.  The 
majority  of  the  court  were  plainly  right ;  and  they  established 
a  principle  of  interpretation  which  has  been  generally  assented 
to  by  the  national  and  state  tribunals. 

§  594.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  settled  that  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  is  not  what  the  parties  have,  in  terms, 
agreed  to  do  or  forbear ;  but  is  the  legal  effect  given  to  those 
agreements  by  the  whole  of  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such 
contract ;  it  includes  the  rights  and  duties  which  the  whole 
existing  law  creates  from  the  fiict  of  such  contract  being  made. 
Thus  in  New  York,  —laying  out  of  view  the  recent  bankrupt 
law  passed  by  Congress,  —  if  A.  make  his  promissory  note, 
whereby  he  promises  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
B.  in  one  month  after  the  date  thereof,  there  are  various  ex* 
isting  rules  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  a  contract,  and  all 
conspiring  to  create  the  obligation  resulting  therefrom,  —  that 
is,  the  total  8U119  of  duties  resting  upon  A.,  and  the  total  sum 
of  rights  devolving  upon  B.  Among  these  rules  are  the  fol* 
lowing  :  The  general  rule  that  A.  must  pay  as  he  has  pronH> 
ised;  that  he  has  three  additional  days  after  the  month  has 
expired  in  which  to  pay ;  that  if  six  years  elapse  after  the  note 
becomes  due,  his  liability  is,  in  general,  ended ;  that  by  follow- 
ing certain  steps  prescribed  by  statute  he  may  become  abso- 
lutely discharged  from  paying.  All  these  various  rules  ~—  and 
some  others  no  less  important  -^  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  A.*s  legal  duties  and  of  B.'s  legal  rights,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  obligation  of  this  contract.  Therefore  every  contract  in 
impressed  with  the  binding  effect  of  the  law  existing  at  tlie 
time  when  it  is  entered  into ;  that  law  creates  and  determines 
the  obligation* 
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§  695.  This  principle  applies  as  well  to  those  contracts  which 
arc  made  between  a  state  and  private  persons,  as  to  those 
made  between  individuals  alone.  If  a  state  have  passed  any 
general  law  —  like  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  act  —  permitting 
debtors  to  be  discharged  from  their  debts,  this  law  has  its  effect 
in  determining  the  obligation  of  contracts  entered  into  subse- 
quent to  its  passage.^  In  like  manner  if  a  state,  in  granting  a 
charter  to  a  private  corporation,  reserves  to  itself  in  that  char- 
ter, or  reserves  to  itself  by  a  general  statute  applicable  to  all 
charters,  the  right  to  repeal  or  modify  the  grant,  this  reserva- 
tion enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  obligation,  so  that  a 
subsequent  repeal  or  modification  is  valid.'  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  rule  there  is  hardly  a  state  at  the  present  day 
which  grants  private  charters  without  reserving,  in  the  charter 
or  by  general  law,  the  power  to  repeal,  modify,  enlarge,  or 
restrict  the  corporate  powers  and  franchises  which  may  be 
granted. 

§  596.  A  final  and  most  important  question  arises,  whether 
the  remedy  by  which  a  contract  is  enforced,  ever  enters  into 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  such  contract.  This  ques- 
tion has  given  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  to  members  of  the  bar 
and  to  courts  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  the  difficulty  and  conflict  have  re- 
sulted wholly  from  different  meanings  tacitly  given  to  the  word 
remedy ;  and  that  the  general  principle  is  simple  and  plain  ; 
and  that  a  general  doctrine  or  rule  may  be  arrived  at  which 
will  materially  aid  in  the  resolution  of  all  particular  cases.  Let 
us  try  to  reach  this  general  rule  by  the  following  analysis : 

The  law  consists  in  commands  addressed  to  moral  agents. 
All  these  commands  have  the  effect  to  raise  legal  duties  de- 
volving upon  certain  persons,  and  legal  rights  inhering  in  other 
persons.  As  the  persons  upon  whom  the  legal  duties  devolve 
are  free  moral  agents,  they  may  perform  or  refuse  to  perform 
their  duties.  The  law  must,  therefore,  include  some  compul- 
sive means  ;  otherwise  the  command  would  be  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish.     All  human  laws,  therefore,  in  addition  to 

»  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  218. 

»  In  re  Oliver  Lee  &  Co/a  Bank,  7  Smith,  9. 
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the  mere  command  to  do  or  to  forbear,  inclade  a  sanction  by 
which  such  command  is  to  be  enforced.  This  sanction  is  the 
remedial  portion  of  tlie  law  ;  and  it  enters  into  the  notion  of 
human  law  as  much  as  the  command  itself  does. 

§  597.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  contracts.  Two 
persons  enter  into  a  contract ;  the  law  by  its  command  obliges 
one  of  these  parties  to  do  the  certain  thing  agreed  upon  ;  the 
law  also  says  to  this  party,  If  you  do  not  perform  the  thing 
commanded,  you  shall  be  subjected  to  a  certain  kind  of  pimish- 
ment.  This  latter  is  the  sanction,  and  this  sanction  or  remedy 
as  much  forms  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  the  contract  as  does 
the  very  thing  agreed  to  be  done^  In  other  words,  the  parties, 
by  entering  into  a  contract,  create  an  occasion  by  which  the 
commands  of  the  law  come  into  play ;  these  commands  give 
one  party  a  right  as  against  the  other  to  have  a  certain  thing 
done,  and  subject  the  other  to  the  duty  of  doing  that  thing. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  same  contract  gives  to  the  first 
party  the  right  against  the  other  to  say.  If  you  do  not  perform 
exactly  what  you  agreed  to  do,  you  shall  do  something  else 
by  way  of  penalty  or  satisfaction ;  and  a  corresponding  alter- 
native duty  rests  upon  this  other  party  to  do  the  thing  which 
is  required  by  way  of  penalty  or  satisfaction.  In  other  words, 
the  right  to  the  remedy  is  included  in  the  notion  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  obligation  would 
be  binding  only  upon  those  parties  who  should  voluntarily  sub- 
mit to  it,  and  the  law,  as  a  compulsive  and  restraining  force, 
would  become  a  mere  nullity. 

nL   WhcU  Suae  L(xw$  do  impair  the  OUigaHon  of  OorUracts. 

§  598.  We  are  now  to  answer  the  practical  question.  What 
kinds  and  classes  of  state  laws  do  have  the  effect  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts?  This  question  is  one  not  easy  to 
answer  in  its  full  extent.  There  may  be  some  state  statutes 
which  plainly  and  unequivocally  have  the  injurious  effect ;  con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  room  for  argument  There  may  be 
others  which  as  plainly  and  unequivocally  do  not  have  the  in- 
iurions  effect.    Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  kinds 
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and  classes  of  laws  concerning  which  thete  maj  be  a  doabt, 
there  may  be  room  for  argument,  for  difference  of  opinion 
among  legislators  and  judges.  When  we  attempt,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  general  principles  which  shall  be  absolutely  in- 
clusive and  exclusive,  —  including  all  laws  which  are  obnoxious 
to  the  constitutional  provision,  and  excluding  all  others,  —  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in  great  difficulty,  a  diffi- 
culty inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  enhanced  by 
the  conflicting  character  of  decided  cases.  It  is  my  design, 
however,  to  meet  the  question,  and  to  attempt  its  solution.  If 
I  do  not  completely  succeed,  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  point 
out  those  cases  which  have  been  settled,  and  to  indicato  those 
respecting  which  there  is  still  a  doubt. 

§  599.  There  are  some  fundamental  principles  which  are 
admitted  by  all,  and  it  is  well  to  fix  these  in  the  memory  at 
the  outset. 

First.  The  Constitution  forbids  the  states  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts.*  This  word  **  impair "  is  important 
It  is  not  "  destroy."  Destroying  the  obligation  of  a  contract, 
would,  of  course,  impair  it ;  but  impairing  is  not  necessarily 
destruction ;  it  is  a  word  of  &r  less  forcible  meaning.  The 
obligation  may  be  impaired,  and  some  obligation,  some  binding 
efficacy  be  left.  In  fact,  lessening,  taking  away  from,  or  add- 
ing to  the  obligation,  —  that  is,  to  the  sum  of  legal  rights  and 
uties  flowing  from  a  contract,  —  would  be  to  impair  it. 

Secondly.  Any  law  thus  operating  upon  a  past  contract,  — 
that  is,  upon  a  contract  entered  into  before  the  passage  of  the 
law,  —  is  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution,  except  in  the  cases 
referred  to  in  the  next  sentence.  , 

Thirdly.  If  before  the  execution  of  the  contract,  a  general 
law  had  been  passed,  giving  the  legislature  the  right  to  modify 

^  It  may  be  noted  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid  states  to  pass  laws 
strengthening  a  contract,  that  is  making  valid  what  was  before  void 
and  ineffectual.  And  a  liability  may  be  subsequently  by  law  imposed 
upon  a  promisor,  or  more  properly  a  preexisting  defence  taken  away; 
irithout  violating  this  clause  in  the  Constitution.  Satterlee  v.  Mathew- 
son,  2  Pet.  880 ;  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Pet  88;  Ewell  Vi  Daggs,  108  U. 
&  151;  GroM  v.  United  Sutes  Mortgage  Co.  108  Ui  8.  488«  ^d* 
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nich  contract ;  or  if,  in  the  case  of  grants  and  charters  by  a 
state,  a  reservation  had  been  made  in  the  grant  or  charter 
itself,  or  in  prior  statutes  applicable  thereto,  giving  the  legifr- 
lature  power  to  repeal  or  modify,  a  subsequent  repeal  or  mod- 
ification  would  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract ;  for 
the  power  thus  antecedently  leserved  would  ent^  into  and 
form  a  part  of  the  very  obligation  itself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  the  positive  side  of  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  laws  which  can  impair  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  must  apply  either  directly  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  or  to  the  remedy  by  which  it  may  be  en* 
forced.     These  cases  will  be  considered  separately. 

1.  Laws  which  apply  direct^  to  the  terms  of  Ooniraeis. 

^  600.  In  respect  to  such  laws  there  is  little  difficulty.  The 
point  of  contention  has  been,  to  determine  whether  certain 
transactions  entered  into  between  private  persons,  or  between 
a  state  and  private  persons,  were  contracts.  This  being 
settled,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  statutes  modifying 
their  terms,  fall  within  the  constitutional  inhibition.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  certain  classes  of  legislative  enactments  would  im- 
pair the  obligation4>f  contracts.  In  respect  to  private  contracts 
between  individuals,  it  is  so  plain  as  to  require  the  citation  of 
no  authwity  to  support  the  proposition,  that  all  state  laws 
operating  upon  past  agreements,  and  affecting  the  very  terms 
thereof;  which  wholly  or  partially  discharge  one  contracting 
party,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  from  doing  the  very 
thing  which  he  agreed  to  do ;  or  which  add  new  stipulations 
or  conditions  to  the  engagement;  or  which  take  away  any 
that  were  incorporated  into  it ;  or  which  extend  or  shorten  the 
agreed  time  for  performance ;  or  whick  render  contracts  illegal 
and  void  which  were  before  legal  and  valid ;  or  which  make 
diose  legal  and  binding  which  were  before  illegal  and  null ;  -* 
all  such  legislative  acts  would  impair  the  obligation  of  existing 
contracts  affected  thereby.  In  short,  these  statutes  would 
strike  at  the  very  substance  of  the  agreement,  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  aggregate  of  substantial  rights  and  duties 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  go  to  make  up  the  obligation.  On 
the  contrary,  such  statutes,  as  far  as  they  should  apply  to  con- 
tracts executed  subsequently  to  their  passage,  would  not  im- 
pair their  obligation. 

§  601.  In  respect  to  contracts  between  a  state  and  private 
persons,  including  grants  and  charters,  it  is  equally  plain  that, 
where  no  power  for  such  purpose  is  antecedently  reserved,  all 
statutes  directly  repealing  the  grant  or  charter,  or  in  any  way 
modifying  its  express  terms,  by  changing  the  organization  of 
a  corporation,  or  by  taking  away  powers,  or  by  adding  new 
conditions  or  duties,  impair  the  obligation  of  this  species  of 
contracts.  The  cases  cited  in  the  former  part  of  this  section 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  application  of  the  rule.  But  k  should 
be  carcfully  noticed  that  no  implied  contracts  arise  in  favor  of 
a  corporation,  from  the  mere  objects  or  designs  of  the  chai'ter , 
so  that  the  modification  must  be  either  of  something  absolutely 
expressed,  or  of  something  necessarily  included  in  what  is  ab- 
solutely expressed.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  imposing  a  tax 
on  a  bank  is  not  prohibited,  when  the  charter  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  because  no  restriction  upon  the  taxing 
power  can  be  implied  from  the  mere  fact  of  incorporation. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bank  should  be  incorporated  by  a 
charter  silent  in  respect  to  the  individual  liability  of  the  stock- 
holders, no  power  being  reserved  to  modify  the  charter,  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  state  legislature  imposing  an  individual 
liability,  would  fall  within  the  constitutional  inhibition.  For 
by  the  general  common  law,  corporators  are  not  individually 
liable ;  and  the  charter  having  been  granted  at  a  time  when 
this  rule  of  law  existed,  the  rule  itself  would  necessarily  enter 
into  and  form  a  part  of  the  obligation.  But  if  the  power  to 
modify  had  been  reserved  to  the  state  legislature,  the  subse- 
quent statute  of  this  character  would  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  a  contract,  as  was  directly  held  in  the  matter  of  Oliver  Lee 
and  Co/s  Bank.^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
lately  decided  in  Hawthorne  v.  Calef^^  that,  when  the  charter 
of  a  railway  company  contained  a  clause  making  the  property 
of  the  stockholders  liable,  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  held  by 
^  7  Smitb,  9.  2  2  Wall.  10. 
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them  respectively,  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  a  subse- 
quent repeal  of  this  provision  was  void  as  against  existing  cred- 
itors, because  it  destroyed  a  contract  made  with  them  by  the 
charter. 

§  602.  It  is  settled,  however,  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  states  may  exer- 
cise the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  corporations  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  over  individuals,  that  is, 
may  take  the  corporate  property  and  franchises  for  public  use, 
upon  paying  just  compensation  therefor ;  such  a  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  state  will  not  impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract 
contained  in  the  charter.  This  proposition,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  maintained  by  several  state  tribunals,  was  finally 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  West  River  Bridge  Co. 
V.  Dix} 

To  this  general  description  of  statutes  which  apply  to  the 
very  terms  of  contracts  and  thereby  impair  their  obligation,  I 
shall  add  a  brief  reference  to  the  most  important  class  of  these 
laws,  and  to  their  efiects  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  cred- 
itors and  debtors. 

§  608.  State  Insolvent  Laws.  —  The  insolvent  laws  referred 
to  are  those  which  provide,  under  certain  conditions  and 
restrictions,  for  the  absolute  discharge  of  a  debtor  from  his 
debts.  Most  states  of  the  Union  have  statutes  of  this  charac- 
ter as  a  part  of  their  general  scheme  of  legislation.  We  may 
examine  the  effect  of  such  laws  upon  debts  created  before  theii' 
passage.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  upon  this  point  The 
obligation  of  the  contract  would  be  not  only  impaired,  but  ab- 
solutely destroyed,  the  debtor  being  entirely  released  from 
doing  what  he  agreed  to  do.  This  principle  was  established 
in  the  great  case  of  Sturges  v.  Crowningshield,^  the  Supreme 
Court  having  been  unanimous  in  the  result  which  was  reached. 
With  this  result  all  courts,  state  and  national,  have  heartily 
agreed.  I  add,  in  the  foot-note,  a  few  cases  in  which  the  rule 
has  been  distinctly  reaffirmed.' 

1  6  How.  507.  «  4  Wheat  122. 

*  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Smith,  7  Wheat  ISl ;  Smith  v. 
Mead,  3  Conn.  253;  Boardman  r.  DeForrest,  5  Conn.  1;  Boosevelt  v. 
Cebra,  17  Johns.  108;  Kimberly  v.  Ely,  6  Pick.  451. 
82 
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(  604.  We  may  also  examine  the  effbct  of  inaolvent  laws 
upon  contracts  entered  into  subaequent  to  their  passage.  This 
question  was  presented  in  the  great  case  of  Ogden  v,  Saun- 
ders.^ Perhaps  no  case  was  ever  argued  before  the  Siipreme 
Court  with  more  care,  and  decided  with  more  consideration. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  this  judgment  somewhat  at  large, 
and  need  not  repeat  the  argnments  and  separate  conclusions 
of  the  judges.  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court  that  a 
state  insolvent  law,  providing  for  a  discharge  of  a  debtor  from 
his  debts,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  entered 
into  subsequent  to  its  passage,  and  while  it  continues  in  force. 
I  am  not  able  to  see  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
decision  upon  principle,  and  it  seems  remarkable  that  two  such 
able  jurists  as  Marshall  and  Story  should  have  dissented.  At 
all  events  the  rule  was  thus  settled,  and  has  since  been  uni- 
versally followed.^ 

§  605.  Although  not  necessarily  connected  with  tlie  subject- 
matter  of  this  work,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  practical  rules 
which  have  been  established  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  an 
insolvent  discharge.  Such  discharge  operates  upon  two  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons,  the  debtor  and  his  creditors ;  upon 
the  debtor  favorably,  by  relieving  him  fi'om  his  liabilities ; 
upon  the  creditors  unfavorably,  by  destroying  their  claims. 
Now  the  question  arises.  Does  the  discharge  of  a  debtor  by  the 
laws  of  a  state  in  which  he  is  domiciled,  operate  upon  the 
claims  of  all  American  creditors,  no  matter  in  what  state  they 
may  reside?  This  question  is  partly  constitutional,  and  is 
partly  referable  to  that  department  of  jurisprudence  which 
modem  writers  term  the  private  international  law.  The  fun- 
damental principle  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  is,  that 
the  state  domicil  or  inhabitancy  of  the  creditor  is  the  fact 
which  determines  the  validity  of  a  state  insolvent  discharge  as 
against  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  discharges  have 
no  extra*territorial  e£^  as  against  the  creditor.  There,  may 
be  three  cases. 

1  12  Wheat  313. 

>  Blanchard  v.  Rassell,  IS  Mass.  1;  Hemstead  o.  Reed,  6  Conn.  480; 
Beits  V.  Bagley,  12  Pick.  672. 
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§  606.  First  The  creditor  and  the  debtor  maj  be  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  state.  Here,  of  coarse,  the  insolvent  dis- 
charge granted  in  that  state,  destroys  the  creditor's  claim. 
Being  a  member  of  the  state,  he  is  bound  by  its  laws,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  he  entered  into  was  created  by  those 
laws.  This  rule  is  so  well  settled,  that  I  simply  refer,  in  its 
support,  to  a  few  cases  collected  in  the  foot^note.^ 

§  607.  Secondly.  The  creditor  may  be  i^n  inhabitant  of  a 
different  state  from  the  one  in  which  the  debtor  obtains  his 
discharge,  and  the  contract  may  not,  by  its  express  terms, 
have  been  made  payable  in  the  latter  commonwealth.  The 
creditor  is  not  bound,  against  his  consent,  by  such  a  discharge. 
His  claim  still  subsists,  and  may  be  enforced,  notwithstanding 
the  insolvency.  These  were  the  &cts  in  Ogden  ti.  Saunders. 
Ogden,  then  an  inhabitant  of  New  York,  had  accepted  cer*- 
tain  bills  of  exchange  held  by  Saunders,  a  resident  of  Kentucky. 
Ogden  was  subsequently  discharged  in  New  York  under  the 
insolvent  law  of  that  state.  Having  afterwards  removed  to 
Louisiana,  he  was  there  sued  upon  these  bills,  and  set  up  his 
discharge  as  a  defence  to  the  action.  This  defence  the  Su- 
preme Court  finally  overruled.'  The  same  court  reaffirmed 
the  rule  in  Boyle  ti.  Zacharie,^  and  Cook  tr.  Mofiatt.^  State 
courts  have  acquiesced  in  this  doctrine.^ 

(  608.  Thirdly.  The  courts  of  Massachusetts  and  of  one  or 
two  other  states,  however,  have  endeavored  to  engraft  an  ex* 
ception  upon  the  last  mentioned  rule,  as  follows :  If  the  con- 
tnict,  by  its  express  terms,  was  to  be  performed  in  the  state 
where  the  debtor  resided,  and  where  he  obtained  his  discharge, 
the  creditor,  though  an  inhabitant  of  another  state,  is  bound  by 
Ihat  discharge.  Tliis  statement  of  the  rule  would  make  the 
efficacy  of  the  discharge  to  depend  upon  the  locus  of  the  con- 
tract, and  not  upon  the  domidl  of  the  creditor.     The  Supreme 

/ 1  Ogden  9.  Sannders,  12  Wheat.  856;  Norton  v.  Cook,  9  Conn.  514; 
Walsh  V.  Farrand,  13  Masa.  IB ;  Pogh  v.  Bassell,  3  Blackf.  366. 

*  12  Wheat.  358,  969.  *  6  Pet.  848,  685. 

*  5  How.  295. 

*  Norton  v.  Cook,  9  Conn.  814;  Bradford  v.  Farrand,  18  Masa  18; 
Png^  v.  Bussell,  2  Blackf.  866. 
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Court  of  Massachusetts  insisted  upon  this  view  in  the  old  case  of 
Blanchard  v.  RusselP  (1816),  and  later,  in  that  of  Scribner  v. 
Fisher  ^  (1854).  But  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  had 
considered  the  exact  question,  ^nd  had  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion  in  Donelly  v,  Corbett^  (1852).  Finally,  the  case 
of  Baldwin  v.  Hale  *  (1868),  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  exception  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts tribunals  had  endeavored  to  establish,  was  over- 
ruled ;  the  place  of  performance  was  held  immaterial ;  the 
domicil  of  the  creditor,  under  all  circumstances,  was  declared 
to  be  the  determining  fact.  After  this  decision,  the  Massachu* 
setts  court  gracefully  receded  from  its  position,  and  in  Kelly  v. 
Drury  *  (1864),  adopted  the  views  of  the  national  judiciary. 
The  Supreme  Court  again  affirmed  their  rule  in  Oilman  v. 
Lockwood  (1867).* 

2.  Laws  which  Apply  Directly  to  the  Remedy. 

§  609.  What  laws,  if  any,  which  apply  directly  to  the 
remedy,  fall  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution,  has 
given  rise  to  much  judicial  controversy  and  conflict  of  decision. 
State  courts  of  undoubted  ability  have  asserted  and  maintained 
the  proposition,  that  the  remedy  is  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  law.  Others  pf  no  less  authority  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  remedy  may  be  interfered  with  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  have  virtu- 
ally refused  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  cases  where  any  remedy 
has  been  lefl,  although  its  e£Scacy  may  have  been  materially 
diminished,  or  a  resort  to  it  may  have  been  arbitrarily  post- 
poned. On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  a  series  of  important  cases,  established  and  ap^ 
plied  the  rule,  that  materially  abridging  or  postponing  the 
existing  remedy,  or  imposing  new  conditions  upon  it  which 
substantially  interfere  with  its  pursuit,  have  the  effect  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  state  courts  have  shown  themselves  very  unwilling  tc 

1  18  Mass.  1.  *  2  Gray,  48.  •  3  Seld.  600. 

*  1  Wall.  228.  »  9  Allen,  27.  «  4  Wall.  409. 
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accept  these  conclusions  of  the  national  tribunal,  and  the  rea- 
soning upon  which  they  were  founded,  and  to  apply  them  in 
their  integrity  to  subsequent  cases  as  they  have  arisen.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  obscurity  which  has  been  thrown 
around  this  subject,  and  the  direct^  contradiction  of  judicial 
decision  which  has  been  so  frequent,  have  resulted  in  great 
measure  from  the  employment  of  the  word  "  remedy  "  in  un- 
certain and  even  in  double  senses ;  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  forensic  disputes,  the  parties  have  not  given  to  the  same 
terms  the  same  meaning ;  and  that  by  a  proper  analysis  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  general  principle  which  may  reconcile  all 
conflict,  and  be  a  guide  in  the  decision  of  all  cases. 

§  610.  It  was  shown  in  a  former  paragraph  that  a  remedial 
right  is  included  in  the  very  notion  of  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ;  that  without  such  a  right  there  would  be  nothing  imper- 
ative in  the  rule  of  law  requiring  parties  to  do  what  they  have 
agreed  to  do.  Any  state  statute  which  impairs  this  remedial 
right  in  the  case  of  an  existing  contract,  as  truly  and  as  effect- 
ually impairs  the  obligation  as  though  its  operation  had  been 
directed  against  the  very  terms  in  which  the  parties  had  ex- 
pressed their  compact.  This  would  seem  to  be  self-evident. 
But  lawyers,  judges,  and  text-writers  have  not  always  dis- 
tinguished between  this  intrinsic  remedial,  or  sanctioning 
right,  which  is  additional  to  the  primary  right  flowing  from 
the  very  terms  of  the  contract,  and  which  equally  with  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  obligation,  and  the  mere  modes,  the  mere 
judicial  procedure  by  means  of  which  this  secondary  right  is 
enforced.  The  word  "  remedy "  has  been  applied  to  both, 
to  the  essential  remedial  right  which  is  the  final  object  of  all 
judicial  procedure,  and  to  the  procedure  itself;  a  denial  that 
tfie  latter  forms  any  part  of  the  obligation  has  been  tacitly  or 
expressly  extended  to  the  former ;  and  the  whole  remedy  has 
thus  been  placed  under  the  control  yf  state  legislatures.  That 
this  result  is  plainly  erroneous  may  be  established,  I  think,  by 
the  following  analysis : 

§  611.  The  term  remedy  used  in  our  legal  nomenclature 
includes,  as  Austin  clearly  shows,  two  entirely  distinct  classes 
of  objects ;  (1)  the  secondary,  sanctioning,  or  remedial  right 
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by  which  the  observance  of  a  contract  is  made  something  more 
than  voluntary  ;  (2)  the  procedure  by  and  through  which  this 
secondary,  sanctioning  right  is  made  efficient.  The  first  of 
these  objects  is  included  within  the  obligation ;  the  second  is 
not.  To  express  the  same  proposition  in  other  language,  a 
party  may  demand  that  substantially  the  same  remedial  right 
appropriate  to  his  contract  when  it  was  entered  into,  shall  b^ 
accorded  to  him  when  it  is  broken ;  he  cannot  demand  that 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  which  prevailed  at  the  former 
time  shall  also  be  in  existence  at  the  latter.  If  we  can  ascer- 
tain, therefore,  in  any  general  way,  what  is  necessarily  em- 
braced within  the  secondary,  sanctioning,  or  remedial  right 
which  inheres  in  the  injured  party  upon  the  breach  of  a  con- 
tract, we  shall  also  have  ascertained  what  laws,  by  impairing 
that  remedial  right,  will  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
itself. 

§  612.  Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence  two  forms  of  re- 
medial right  may  result  to  the  injured  party  upon  the  breach 
of  a  contract ;  the  one  form  applying  to  a  small  number  only 
of  agreements,  the  other  being  appropriate  to  all.  The  first  is 
the  right  to  have  done  exactly  what  the  defaulting  party  prom- 
ised to  do, — the  remedial  right  to  a  specific  performance.  The 
other  is  compensatory,  or  the  right  to  be  paid  such  an  amount 
of  pecuniary  damages  as  shall  be  a  compensation  for  the  injury 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  defaulting  party  to  do  exactly  what 
he  promised  to  do.  Both  of  these  species  of  remedial  rights 
must  be  pursued  by  the  aid  of  the  courts.  In  both,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  contract  and  of  the  breach  must  be  established. 
These  facts  having  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  a  decree  or 
judicial  order  must  be  rendered,  in  the  first  cajse,  that  the  de- 
faulting party  do  exactly  what  he  undertook  to  do,  and  in  the 
second  case,  tliat  the  de&ulting  party  pay  tne  sum  of  money 
fixed  as  a  compensation  for  his  delict.  But  the  remedial  right 
cannot  stop  here,  else  it  would  be  a  mere  empty  show.  The 
judicial  order  addressed  to  the  defaulting  party  must  be  en- 
forced ;  in  the  first  case,  by  compelling  him  to  do  the  act  or 
acts  commanded  to  be  done ;  in  the  second  case,  by  seizing 
and  selling  so  much  of  his  proper^  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
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tbe  turn  adjudged  against  him,  if  he  neglects  to  make  volun* 
tary  payment.  Included  within  the  general  sanctioning,  ot 
remedial  right  which  forms  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  con- 
tract, are  therefore  the  following  elements,  each  and  all  neoes- 
tory  to  its  efficacy  and  perfection  t  (1)  the  right  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  defaulting  party  as  soon  after  the  breach  as 
is  permitted  by  the  ordinary  proc^edure  of  the  courts ;  (2)  the 
right  to  obtain  a  judgment  or  decree  as  soon  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  tlie  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court  where 
the  action  is  pending  ;  (8)  the  right  to  enforce  this  judgment 
as  soon  and  as  efficiently  as  is  allowed  by  the  same  general 
methods  of  practice.  State  laws  interfering  with  either  of 
these  elements,  interfere  with  the  remedial  right  itself,  impair 
its  efficacy,  and  thereby  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 

^  613.  But  the  modes  of  judicial  procedure  have  nothing  in 
them  intrinsically  connected  with  the  remedial  right  They 
are  adopted  from  motives  of  public  policy,  and  from  a  desire 
to  promote  the  convenience,  partly  of  the  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens, partly  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  partly  of  suitors. 
They  are  therefore  changed,  and  may  be  changed  whenever 
new  notions  of  policy  become  controlling,  or  an  altered  con- 
dition of  society  or  business  requires  another  arrangement* 
Among  those  matters  which  belong  to  procedure  are  the  num* 
ber,  organization,  and  jurisdiction  of  courts ;  the  times  and 
places  of  holding  courts  ;  the  forms  of  action  and  of  pleading 
by  which  the  claims  and  defences  of  parties  shall  be  presented ; 
the  periods  of  time  given  in  which  to  respond  to  claims  and 
defences,  and  to  prepare  for  trial,  provided  the  length  of  such 
periods  be  fairly  referable  to  the  convenience  of  courts  and 
Btdtors,  and  they  are  not  mere  arbitrary  delays  which  unneces- 
sarily hinder  the  creditor  in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedial  right ; 
the  forms  of  trial ;  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ;  the  modes  of 
review;  the  time  within  which  judgment  may  be  enforced, 
provided  such  period  be  fairly  referable  to  that  general  con- 
venience of  courts  and  suitors  whicb  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
established  modes  of  practice,  and  be  not  a  mere  arbitrary 
delay  which  unnecessarily  hinders  the  creditor.  A  change  in 
these  and  such-like  matters  does  not  affect  the  remedial  right 
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itself,  and  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  even  existing 
contracts. 

§  614.  To  illustrate  :  If  the  courts  of  a  state  are  regularly 
open  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  so  that  a  resort  to  them  is 
possible,  a  statute  made  applicable  to  existing  agreements,  and 
forbidding  suits  to  be  brought  thereon  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  after  the  breach,  or  permitting  suits  to  be  commenced, 
but  forbidding  any  further  prosecution  thereof  to  judgment  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  would  directly  operate  upon  the 
essence  of  the  remedial  right,  and  not  upon  the  forms  and 
modes  of  procedure  by  which  that  right  is  enforced.  Such  a 
law  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  a  legislative  act  that  should 
add  one,  two,  or  three  years  to  the  original  time  of  perform- 
ance which  the  parties  had  agreed  upon.  It  would  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  judicial  methods  over  which  the  state  has 
control,  because  those  methods  must  still  be  followed  when  the 
action  is  allowed  to  proceed.  In  like  manner  if,  at  the  time  a 
contract  was  entered  into,  a  judgment  recovered  thereon  could 
be  enforced  as  soon  as  obtained,  a  subsequent  state  law  that 
should  peremptorily  delay  the  compulsive  enforcement  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition.  In  conclusion  :  The  remedy  embraces 
an  essential  sanctioning  or  remedial  right,  and  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure by  which  that  right  is  enforced.  The  procedure  forms 
no  part  of  the  obligation,  and  may  be  changed.  The  essential 
remedial  right  does  form  a  part  of  the  obligation,  and  may  not 
be  impaired. 

§  615.  These  conclusions  seem  to  be  entirely  warranted  and 
sustained  by  a  series  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and,  though  expressed  in  somewhat  different 
language  from  that  employed  by  the  national  judiciary,  to  form 
the  very  ratio  decidendi  of  those  cases.    In  Bronson  v.  Kimae  ^ 

1  1  How.  811.  And  Bee  Penniman's  case,  lOS  U.  S.  714,  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  tlius  stated  by  Woods,  J. :  *'  In  modes  of  ])roceeding  and 
forms  to  enforce  the  contract  the  legislature  has  the  control,  and  may 
enlarge,  limit,  or  alter  them,  proyided  it  does  not  deny  a  remedy,  or  so 
embarrass  it  with  conditions  or  restrictions  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  right"    Ed. 
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(1848),  Chief  Justice  Taney,  while  delivenng  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  stated  the  general  rule  in  the  following  manner : 
'*  If  the  laws  of  the  state  passed  afterwards  had  done  nothing 
more  than  change  the  remedy  upon  contracts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, they  would  be  liable  to  no  constitutional  objection.  For 
undoubtedly  a  state  may  regulate  at  pleasure  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  its  courts  in  relation  to  past  contracts  as  well  as 
future.  It  may,  for  example,  shorten  the  period  of  time  within 
which  claims  shall  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  It 
may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  direct  that  the  necessary  implements 
of  agriculture,  or  the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  or  articles  of  neces- 
sity in  household  furniture,  shall,  like  wearing  apparel,  not 
be  liable  to  execution  on  judgments.  .  .  .  And  although 
the  new  remedy  may  be  less  convenient  than  the  old  one,  and 
may  in  some  degree  render  the  recovery  of  debts  more  tardy 
and  difficult,  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  the  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Whatever  belongs  merely  to  the  remedy  may  be  altered 
according  to  the  will  of  the  state,  provided  the  alteration  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract.  But  if  that  effect  is 
produced,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  done  by  acting  on  the 
remedy,  or  directly  on  the  contract  itself.  In  either  case  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  perhaps 
to  draw  a  line  that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  between 
legitimate  alterations  of  the  remedy,  and  provisions  which,  in 
the  form  of  remedy,  impair  the  right.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  the  rights  of  a  party  under  it, 
may  in  effect  be  destroyed  by  denying  a  remedy  altogether ; 
or  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  burdening  the  proceedings 
with  new  conditions  and  restrictions,  so  as  to  make  the  remedy 
hardly  worth  pursuing."  He  then  proceej^s  to  show  that  a 
remedial  right,  or  a  sanction  by  which  to  enforce  the  command 
of  the  law,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
Quoting  a  passage  from  Blackstone  to  this  effect,  he  adds: 
**'  We  have  quoted  the  entire  paragraph  because  it  shows  in  a 
few  plain  words  the  connection  of  the  remedy  with  the  right. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  municipal  law  which  protects  the  right 
and  the  obligation  by  which  it  enforces  and  maintains  it.  It 
18  this  protection  which  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  mninly 
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intended  to  secnre.  And  it  would  be  nnjnst  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  it,  to  suppose  that  it  was 
designed  to  protect  a  mere  barren  and  abstract  right,  without 
anj  practical  operation  upon  the  business  of  life.  It  was  un* 
doubtedlj  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  a  great  and 
useful  purpose.  It  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  contracts, 
and  to  secure  their  faithful  execution  throughout  the  Union, 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  And  it  would  ill  become  this  court,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  depart  from  the  plain  meaning  of  words 
used,  and  to  sanction  a  distinction  between  the  right  and  the 
remedy  which  would  render  the  provision  illusive  and  nuga- 
tory." 

It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  in 
mind  the  distinction  which  I  have  stated  from  Austin,  between 
the  essential  remedial  right,  and  the  modes  of  procedure.  Tet 
it  is  remarkable  that  many  state  judges  have  shut  their  eyes 
to  his  whole  course  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  that  reasoning,  and  not  a  few  have  given  far  more 
weight  to  the  dictum  incidentally  thrown  into  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  power  of  a  state  legislature  to  exempt  prop^ty 
from  execution,  than  to  the  principle  of  constitutional  con- 
struction upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  proceeded. 

§  616.  In  McCracken  v.  Hayward '  (1844),  Baldwin,  J., 
while  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  court,  used  language 
as  the  foundation  of  that  decision,  even  yet  more  emphatic : 
^  In  placing  the  obligation  of  a  contract  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  its  framers  looked  to  the  essentials  of  a 
contract  more  than  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  by 
which  it  was  to  be  ^carried  into  execution  ;  annulling  all  state 
legislation  which  impaired  the  obligation,  it  was  left  to  the 
states  to  prescribe  and  shape  the  remedy  to  enforce  it.  The 
obligation  of  a  contract  consists  in  its  binding  force  on  the 
party  who  makes  it.  This  depends  on  the  laws  in  existence 
when  it  is  made ;  these  are  necessarily  referred  to  in  all  con- 
tracts, and  form  a  part  of  them,  as  the  measure  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  perform  them  by  the  one  party,  and  the  right  acquired 
>  2  How.  608,  611 
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by  the  other.  There  can  be  no  other  standard  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  either,  than  that  which  the  terms  of  the 
contract  indicate  according  to  their  settled  legal  meaning ; 
when  it  becomes  consummated,  the  law  defines  the  duty  and 
the  right,  compels  one  party  to  perform  the  thing  contracted 
for,  and  gives  the  other  a  right  to  enforce  the  performance  by 
the  remedies  then  in  force.  If  any  subsequent  law  diminish 
the  duty,  or  impair  the  right,  it  necessarily  bears  on  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  in  favor  of  one  party  to  the  injury  of  the 
other.  Hence,  any  law  which,  in  its  operation,  amounts  to  a 
denial  or  obstruction  of  the  rights  accruing  by  a  contract, 
though  professing  to  act  only  on  the  remedy,  is  directly  ob- 
noxious to  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution." 

In  Grantly's  Lessee  v.  Ewing  ^  (1846),  the  court  said  : 
*'  This  court  held  in  Bronson  v.  Einzie  that  a  right  and  a 
remedy  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  right,  were  equally 
parts  of  the  contract,  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  it 
was  made ;  and  that  a  change  of  these  laws,  imposing  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  on  the  mortgagee  in  the  enforcement 
of  his  contract,  and  which  affected  its  substance,  impaired  the 
obligation  and  could  not  prevail ;  as  an  act  directly  prohibited 
could  not  be  done  indirectly.*' 

In  Curran  v.  Arkansas  •  (1863),  the  court  said :  **  The 
obligation  of  a  contract,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are 
used  in  the  Constitution,  is  that  duty  of  performing  it  which  is 
recognised  and  enforced  by  the  laws.  And  if  the  law  is  so 
changed,  that  the  means  of  legally  enforcing  this  duty  are 
materially  impaired,  the  obligation  of  the  contract  no  longer 
remains  the  same.*' 

These  several  citations  are  not  mere  dicta,  unnecessary  to 
the  decision  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  uttered,  but  are 
formal  statements  of  the  very  principle  of  constitutional  law 
upon  which  the  judgments  of  the  court  are  based.  I  shall 
now  briefly  notice  the  application  of  this  principle  to  some  of 
the  most  common  species  of  state  statutes  which  directly  apply 
to  the  remedy. 

>  3  How.  707,  717,  «  15  Ibid.  S04. 
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§  617.  (1.)  Deprivation  cf  Remediea.^ —  If  the  law  of  a 
state  should  assame  to  deprive  the  injured  party  of  all  reme- 
dial right  upon  an  existing  contract,  the  legislative  act  would 
plainly  impair  the  obligation  of  such  contract.  This  doctrine 
is  fully  established.  The  cases  cited  in  the  foot-note  will  show 
how  it  has  been  recognized  by  state  courts.^  But  if  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  remedial  right  by  action  for  a  specific  perform- 
ance, or  for  the  recovery  of  pecuniary  damages,  the  common 
law  or  statute  had  given  a  special,  cumulative,  and  perhaps 
more  summary  right  of  redress,  the  state  courts  have  held  that 
the  destruction  of  this  special  right  does  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contracts  to  which  it  was  appropriate,  if  the  general 
right  by  action  be  left  in  full  force.*  As  an  application  of  this 
principle,  it  has  been  held  that  a  law  abolishing  distress  for 
rent,  and  made  applicable  to  existing  leases,  is  valid.^  I  think 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  decisions  do  not  trench  upon 
the  rule  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     We  will  now  pass  to  those  classes  of  statutes  which 

1  In  Railroad  Co.  v.  Tennessee,  106  U.  S.  887,  the  facts  were  that  by 
the  earlier  law  of  Tennessee  the  state  could  be  sued,  but  no  power  was 
given  the  courts  to  enforce  their  judgments.  Afterwards  the  law  which 
authorized  suit  was  repealed  and  there  was  then  no  law  authorizing  suit 
against  the  state.  The  later  statute,  withdrawing  the  consent  to  be  sued, 
was  declared  valid.  '*  The  remedy,  which  is  protected  by  the  contract 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  is  something  more  than  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing a  claim  adjudicated.  Mere  judicial  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  parties 
is  not  enough.  There  must  be  the  power  to  enforce  the  results  of  such 
an  inquiry  before  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  remedy  which  the  Constitution 
deems  part  of  a  contract.  Inquiry  is  one  thing  ;  remedy  another.  Ad- 
judication is  of  no  value  as  a  remedy  unless  enforcement  follows.  It  is 
of  no  practical  importance  that  a  right  has  been  established  if  the  right 
is  no  more  available  afterwards  than  before.  The  Constitution  preserves 
only  such  remedies  as  are  required  to  enforce  a  contract."     Ed. 

*  Call  r.  Hagger,  8  Mass.  428, 429;  Mundy  v.  Monroe,  1  Manning,  68; 
Kennebec  Purchase  v.  Laboree,  2  GreenL  275,  298;  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  v,  Wheeler,  2  Gal  lis.  105,  141,  per  Story,  J. 

«  Stocking  V.  Hunt,  8  Denio,  274 ;  Wood  v.  Child,  20  III  209 ;  £van8 
V,  Montgomery,  4  W.  &  S.  218. 

*  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Snyder,  8  Kernan,  299;  Conkey  v.  Hart,  4  Kap* 
nan,  22. 
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purport  not  to  destroy,  but  simply  to  modify,  an  existing  reme- 
dial right 

§  618.  (2.)  8tatute9  of  Limitation.  — A  statute  of  limita- 
tion, shortening  the  time  within  which  actions  may  be 
brought,  and  made  applicable  to  existing  contracts,  may  fall 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  or  may  be  entirely 
unobjectionable.  If  its  effect  be  to  prevent  an  action,  where 
the  right  of  action  exists,  it  would  not  only  impair  but  abso- 
lutely destroy  the  obligation,  and  would  be  void.  But  if  it 
left  a  reasonable  time  within  which  the  injured  party  might 
bring  his  action,  although  that  time  might  be  shorter  than  had 
before  existed,  the  remedial  right  would  be  perfect,  the  obliga- 
tion would  be  unimpaired.  Statutes  of  limitation  are  measures 
of  public  policy ;  and  if  the  person  clothed  with  a  remedial 
right  be  left  free  to  pursue  it  immediately  after  its  inception, 
he  is  not  damnified  and  cannot  complain,  if  he  be  required  to 
pursue  it  with  diligence.  Thus,  the  ordinary  period  within 
which  actions  may  be  brought  upbn  simple  contracts  is  six 
years ;  a  state  might  reduce  this  period  to  three  years ;  this 
legislative  act  would  be  void  as  to  all  existing  contracts  where 
the  right  of  action  had  accrued  more  than  three  years,  and  less 
than  six  years  before,  for  in  such  cases  no  action  could  there- 
after be  brought,  and  the  remedial  riglit  would  be  gone ;  but 
the  new  law  would  be  valid  as  to  all  existing  contracts  where 
the  right  of  action  had  not  yet  accrued,  or  where  it  had  ac- 
crued a  year  or  two  years  before,  for  even  in  the  latter  cases 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  left  within  which  to  enforce 
the  remedial  right.  These  doctrines  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  national  and  state  judiciary,  and  form  part  of  the  settled 
constitutional  law  of  the  land.^     A  few  state  courts,  however, 

1  Mitchell  17.  Clark,  110  U.  S.  633  ;  Koshkonong  v.  Burton,  94  U.  S. 
668  ;  Terry  v.  Anderson,  95  U.  S.  628  ;  Sohn  r.  Wateraon,  17  Wall.  596; 
Call  V.  Hagger,  8  Mass.  428, 429;  Kennebec  Purchase  r.  Laboree,  2  Greenl, 
^75,  298;  S.  P.  G.  r.  Wheeler,  2  Gallia.  105,  141,  per  Story,  J.;  Stiirges 
V.  Crowningshield,  4  Wheat.  122,  207,  per  Marshall,  C.  J.  ;  Bank  of  Al- 
abama V.  Dalton,  9  How.  522;  McEImoyne  v,  Cohen,  18  Pet.  812. 
This  principle  was  applied  in  a  recent  case,  by  analo^ry,  to  this  peculiar 
Pfate  of  facts.  In  Louisiana  the  property  of  the  tutor  is  tacitly  mort- 
gaged in  favor  of  the  minor  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  as  tutor,  as 
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have  shown  a  disposition  to  give  a  greater  force  and  efficacy 
to  statutes  of  limitation.^ 

§  619.  (3.)  Imprisannient  for  Debt  —  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  statute  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  might  be 
made  applicable  to  existing  contracts,  and  would  not  impair 
their  obligation.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  debtor,  like 
a  preliminary  attachment  of  his  goods,  is  clearly  a  part  of  the 
mere  procedure ;  it  does  not  enter  into  our  notion  of  the  essen* 
tial  remedial  right ;  it  does  not  perform  the  stipulations  of  a 
contract,  or  pay  pecuniary  damages  for  their  non-performance. 
The  assent  to  this  particular  rule  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versal.* 

§  619  a.  Bights  of  Set-off.  —  Rights  of  set-ofF,  when  no 
rights  of  third  parties  interfere,  are  wholly  subject  to  legis- 

pecurity  for  his  administration ,  and  for  the  responsibility  which  results 
from  it.  Civil  Code  of  La.  art  354.  The  Constitution  of  Louisiana, 
subsequently  adopted,  namely,  in  1868,  declared  that  '*  no  mortgage  or 
privilege  shall  hereafter  affect  ^ird  parties,  unless  recorded  in  the  parish 
where  the  property  to  be  affected  is  situated.  The  tacit  mortgages  and 
privileges  now  existing  in  this  state  shall  cease  to  have  effect  against  third 
persons  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  unless  duly  recorded.  The  general 
assembly,  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  registration  of  all  mortgages  and 
privileges."  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  March,  1869,  enacted  the 
necessary  legislation  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect;  and  it  was  held 
that  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  statute  requiring 
owners  of  tacit  mortgages  to  record  them  for  the  protection  of  innocent 
persons  dealing  with  the  tutor,  and  giving  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  do  what  was  required,  and  what  was  eminently  just  to  everybody,  did 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  these  provisions  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  statutes  of  limitation.  Vance  v.  Vance,  108  U.  8.  514.  On  the 
same  principle,  it  was  subsequently  hel<l  that  "  a  provision  in  an  act  for 
the  reorganization  of  an  embarrassed  corporation,  which  provides  that  all 
holders  of  its  mortgage  bonds  who  do  not,  within  a  given  time  named  in 
the  act,  expressly  dissent  from  the  plan  of  reorganization,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  assented  to  it,  and  which  provides  for  reasonable  notice  tQ  all 
bondholders,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  is  valid.'* 
Gilfillan  v.  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  109  U.  S.  401.    Ed. 

1  Bt»al  V.  Nason,  2  Shep.  344;  Kingley  v.  Cousins,  47  Me.  91. 

«  Penniman's  case,  103  U.  S.  714;  Oriental  Bank  v.  Freeze,  6  Shep. 
109;  Mason  v,  Haile,  12  Wheat.  870  ;  Beers  ».  Haughton,  9  Pet.  829, 
859;  Bronson  v.  Newberry,  2  Dougl.  88;  Donnelly  v,  Corbett,  8  Seld. 
fiOO;  Fisher  v,  Lacky,  6  Blackf.  873. 
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lative  control.  A  statute  passed  after  a  bank  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  which  authorizes  the  defendant  to  set  off  Hgainst 
the  circulating  notes  of  the  bank  which  he  procured  after 
the  judgment,  is,  as  between  him  and  the  bank,  valid,  and 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  sued  on,  or  of 
the  judgment.^ 

§  620.  (4.)  Stay  and  Apprai9ement  Lawf.  — The  common 
form  of  stay  laws  is  that  in  which  an  execution  or  other  pro- 
cess IS  forbidden  to  be  issued  for  some  definite  period  of  time 
after  the  recovery  of  a  judgment.  Statutes,  however,  which 
prohibit  the  injured  party  from  commencing,  or  from  prose- 
cuting an  action  for  a  certain  definite  period  of  time  after  tlie 
breach  of  a  contract,  are  identical  in  principle  with  stay  laws, 
and  constitute  a  particular  class  thereof.  Appraisement  laws 
are  those  which  require  the  property  of  a  judgment  debtor 
seized  on  execution  to  be  appraised,  and  forbi^  its  official  sale 
for  a  price  less  than  some  determinate  portion  of  the  appraised 
value.  As  these  two  classes  of  statutes  are  generally  found 
existing  in  connection,  forming  parts  of  the  same  system  of 
state  policy,  they  may  properly  be  considered  together.  They 
are  the  most  common  methods  by  which  state  legislatures  have 
assumed  to  interfere  with  the  remedial  rights  growing  out  of 
contracts.  There  has  been  much  dispute  in  respect  to  their 
validity.  State  courts  have  generally  sustained  them.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  they  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  existing  contracts,  and  abridge  the  remedial  rights 
of  the  creditor,  they  impair  the  obligation,  and  are  void.  This 
proposition  is  true  upon  principle,  and  is  supported  by  that 
judicial  authority  which  is  binding  in  matters  of  constitutional 
construction. 

§  621.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  had 
occasion  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  several  state  laws  of  this 
description,  and  has  uniformly  pronounced  them  void  so  far  as 
they  attempted  to  affect  existing  contracts.  In  Bronson  v. 
Kinzie,^  an  action  was  brought  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  given 

1  Blount  r.  Windley,  96  U.  S.  173.     And  see  Amy  c,  Shelby  County, 
111  IJ.  S.  88S.     Ed. 
a  1  How.  811. 
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in  1888  upon  lands  in  Illinois.  At  that  time  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  was  entitled,  by  the  law  of  the  state,  to  foreclose 
the  same  immediately  upon  a  breach  of  the  condition,  and  to 
procure  the  land  to  be  sold  absolutely  as  soon  as  could  be  done 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts.  In  1841  Uie  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  passed  a  statute  providing  that  in  sales  under  a 
decree  of  mortgage^foreclosure,  the  debtor  should  have  a  right 
to  redeem  the  land  within  one  year  after  the  sale,  by  paying 
the  purchase-money  and  ten  per  centum  interest.  Artother 
statute  was  also  passed,  providing  that  there  should  be  no  sale 
of  lands  upon  execution,  or  upon  mortgage-foreclosure,  unless 
such  lands  should  first  be  appraised,  and  should  be  sold  for  at 
least  two  thirds  of  their  appraised  value.  The  action  was 
brought  subsequently  to  these  statutes,  and  the  debtor  claimed 
that  the  decree  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  this  new 
legislation ;  th^t  the  sale  should  be  subject  to  his  right  of  re- 
demption, and  should  not  be  made  for  a  less  sum  than  two 
thirds  of  the  appraised  value.  The  creditor  claimed  that  the 
sale  should  be  absolute  and  for  what  the  land  would  bring. 
The  court  pronounced  the  statute  void  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
this  mortgage,  and  ordered  an  absolute  decree  of  sale.  In 
pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
used  the  language  quoted  in  §  615. 

§  622.  In  McCracken  v.  Hay ward,^  the  effect  of  the  same 
statute  upon  execution  sales  was  examined ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared void  so  far  as  it  appUed  to  a  judgment  recovered  u|)on  a 
contract  existing  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  In  addition  to 
the  passage  from  the  opinion  of  Baldwin,  J.,  quoted  in  §  616, 
the  following  conclusions  arc  instructive :  ^^  The  obligation 
of  the  contract  between  the  parties  in  this  case  was  to  perform 
the  promises  and  undertakings  contained  therein  ;  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  was  to  damages  for  the  breach  thereof,  to  bring 
suit  and  obtain  a  judgment,  to  take  out  and  prosecute  an  exe- 
cution against  the  defendant  till  the  judgment  was  satisfied, 
pursuant  to  the  existing  laws  of  Illinois.  These  laws  giving 
these  rights  were  as  perfectly  binding  on  the  defendant,  and  as 
much  a  part  of  the  contract,  as  if  they  had  been  set  forth  in  its 
1  2  How.  608. 
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Stipulations  in  the  very  words  of  the  law  relating  to  judgments 

and  executions Any  subsequent  law  which  de- 

nies,  obstructs,  or  impairs  this  right,  by  superadding  a  con- 
dition that  there  shall  be  no  sale  for  any  sum  less  than  the 
value  of  the  property  levied  upon,  to  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
praisement, or  any  other  mode  of  valuation  than  a  public  sale, 
edfects  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  for  it  can  be  enforced 
only  by  a  sale  of  the  defendant's  property,  and  the  prevention 
of  such  sale  is  the  denial  of  a  right.  The  same  power  in  a 
state  legislature  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  if  it  exists  at  all ; 
it  may  prohibit  a  sale  for  less  than  the  whole  of  the  appraised 
value,  or  for  three  fourths,  or  nine  tenths,  as  well  as  for  two 
thirds  ;  for  if  the  power  can  be  exercised  to  any  extent,  its  cxt 
ercise  must  be  a  matter  of  uncontrollable  discretion  in  passing 
laws  relating  to  the  remedy  which  are  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff." 

The  same  doctrine  was  afterwards  applied  to  similar  statutes 
of  other  states  in  Grantly's  Lessee  v.  Ewing,^  and  Howard  v, 
Bugbee.*  The  state  courts  have,  in  a  few  instances,  adopted 
these  conclusions  of  the  national  judiciary,  although  they  may 
not  have  accepted,  in  its  full  scope  and  effect,  the  reasoning 
upon  which  the  conclusions  are  founded.^ 

§  623.  Many  state  courts,  however,  have  disregarded  the 
rules  established  by  the  supreme  constitutional  tribunal ;  they 
have  attempted  to  evade  the  decisions  by  refined  and  technical 
distinctions,  utterly  ignoring  the  salutary  principle  upon  which 
the  decisions  proceeded ;  or  they  have  entirely  repudiated  this 
principle,  and  asserted  a  complete  control  in  the  state  legisla- 
tures over  the  whole  subject  of  remedies.  Thus,  in  Chad  wick 
V.  Moore,*  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  upheld  a  stat- 
ute which  enacted  that  when  lands  are  taken  on  execution 
they  shall  be  appraised,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  two  thirds  of 
the  appraised  value,  further  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  for  one 

1  8  How.  707.  «  24  Ibid.  461. 

«  Bonn  p.  Gorgas,  5  Wright,  441 ;  Billmyer  v.  Evans,  4  Wright,  524; 
Cargill  t*.  Power,  1  Manning,  869,-  Scobey  v  Gibson,  17  Ind.  572. 

«  8  W.  &  S.  49. 
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year.  Chief  Justice  Gibson  attempted  to  distinguish  the  case 
from  that  of  McCracken  v.  Hay  ward,  by  asserting  that  in  the 
latter,  the  statute  of  Illinois  was  declared  void  because  it 
created  an  indefinite  stay  of  execution,  which  might  be  per- 
petual. This  assertion  was  eni^irely  gratuitous,  not  wai*ranted 
by  any  thing  in  die  reasoning  or  the  conclusions  of  the  court. 
Besides,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had,  in  Bron- 
son  t;.  Einzie,  condemned  with  equal  emphasis  a  law  of  Illinois 
which  gave  a  mortgagor  a  year  within  which  to  redeem  his 
land,  and  thus  postponed  the  absolute  title  of  the  purchaser  for 
a  definite  period.  It  is  not  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  during 
which  a  creditor's  remedial  rights  are  postponed,  which  impairs 
the  obligation  of  his  contract,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  arbi- 
trarily postponed  at  all.  If  the  creditor  may  be  debarred  from 
pursuing  his  remedy  for  a  year  after  the  breach  of  his  contract, 
because  the  length  of  the  stay  is  fixed  and  certain,  then  another 
year  might  as  well  and  as  legally  be  added  to  the  time  of 
original  performance,  for  both  of  thtse  modifications  would 
produce  the  same  final  result. 

§  624.  In  1861  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
statute  staying  all  civil  process  against  persons  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of 
such  service,  and  for  thirty  days  thereafter.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress had  fixed  the  term  of  service  at  three  years.  In  Breiten- 
bach  V.  Bush,^  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  stay  law  valid, 
because  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  stay  was  to  last 
was  definite,  and  the  court  considered  it  reasonable.  In 
McCormick  v.  Rusch,^  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  decided  a 
similar  statute  of  that  state  to  be  constitutional.  In  this  latter 
case,  Wright,  J.,  entered  into  a  veiy  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  whole  question ;  denied  that  the  remedy  forms  any  part 
of  the  obligation  ;  and  insisted  that  states  have  complete  con 
trol  over  the  subject-matter.  In  the  course  of  his  oi^inion  the 
learned  judge  asserts  that  the  whole  subject  would  have  been 
left  free  from  doubt  and  difficulty,  if  the  attempt  had  not  been 
made  to  include  the  remedy  within  the  obligation.  This  is 
certainly  true.     But  the  subject  would  have  been  still  simpler, 

1  8  Wright,  818.  «  15  Iowa,  127. 
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still  more  free  from  difficulty,  if  the  Constitution  bad  not  at- 
tempted to  protect  the  obligation  at  all,  but  bad  left  the  con- 
tracting parties  at  the  mercy  of  the  stat^.  Having  placed 
a  restriction  apon  the  power  of  the  states,  the  Constitution 
must  be  fairly  construed ;  its  intent  must  be  observed ;  indi- 
rect violations  of  its  inhibitions  are  as  unlawful  as  those 
which  are  direct. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  however  patriotic  and  laudable  may 
liave  been  the  design  of  these  statutes,  they  were  plain  in- 
fractions of  the  constitutional  provision.  Forbidding  a  suit 
to  be  brought  for  three  years,  or  to  be  prosecuted  for  three 
years,  ns  the  same  in  substance  as  forbidding  a  judgment  to 
be  executed  for  three  years ;  and  both  affect  the  obligation 
as  directly  and  as  injuriously  as  adding  three  years  to  the 
agreed  time  of  original  performance  would  do.  Whatever 
aid  of  this  kind  is  given  to  the  soldier  should  be  given  by 
Congress ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  full  power 
to  promote  enlistments  by  offering  such  an  advantage  to  the 
volunteer. 

§  624  a.  In  the  late  case  of  Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  96  U.  S. 
601  (1877),^  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
thus  declared  his  views  on  the  validity  of  stay  laws :  "  It  is," 
said  he,  '^  the  established  law  of  North  Carolina  that  stay 
laws  are  void  because  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  national 
Constitution.  Jacobs  v,  Smallwood,  63  N.  C.  112;  Jones  t;. 
Crittenden,  1  Law  Repos.  (N.  C.)  385;  Barnes  v.  Barnes  et 
al,  8  Jones  (N.  C.)  L.  366.  This  ruling  is  clearly  correct. 
Such  laws  change  a  term  of  the  contract  by  postponing  the 
time  of  payment.  This  impairs  its  obligation  by  making 
it  less  valuable  to  the  creditor.  But  it  does  this  solely  by 
operating  on  the  remedy.  The  contract  is  not  otherwise 
touched  by  the  offending  law.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  A 
party  recovers  two  judgments, — one  against  A.,  the  other 
against  B.,  —  each  for  the  sum  of  $1,500,  upon  a  promissory 
note.  Each  debtor  has  property  worth  the  amount  of  the 
judgment,  and  no  more.  The  legislature  thereafter  passes 
a  law  declaring  that  all  past  and  future  judgments  shall  be 
collected  '  in  four  equal  annual  instalments/      At  the  same 

»  Ed. 
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time  another  law  is  passed  which  exempts  from  execution 
the  debtor's  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  The  courl; 
holds  the  former  law  void  and  the  latter  valid.  Is  not  such 
a  result  a  legal  solecism  ?  Can  the  two  judgments  be  rec- 
onciled ?  One  law  postpones  the  remedy,  the  othei*  destroys 
it  r  except  in  the  contingency  that  the  debtor  shall  acquire 
mof€  property,  —  a  thing  that  may  not  occur,  and  that  can- 
not occur  if  he  die  before  the  acquisition  is  made.  Both  laws 
involve  the  same  principle  and  rest  on  the  same  basis.  They 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  concession  that  the  former 
is  invalid  cuts  away  the  foundation  from  under  the  latter. 
If  a  state  nwi-y  stay  the  remedy  for  one  fixed  period,  however 
short,  it  may  for  another,  however  long.  And  if  it  may  ex- 
empt property  to  the  amount  here  in  question,  it  may  do  so 
to  any  amount  This,  as  regards  the  mode  of  impairment  wo 
are  considering,  would  annul  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  set  at  naught  the  salutary  restriction  it  was  in- 
tended to  impose." 

§  625.  (5.)  Uocemptions  from  Execution^ — Judgments 
which  direct  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  can 
only  be  enforced  in  a  compulsory  manner  by  seizing  and 
selling  property  of  the  judgment  debtor.  To  what  extent 
this  property  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  is  a  matter  of  policy 
for  each  state  to  determine.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  laws  of 
a  state  should  relieve  all  of  the  debtor's  property  from  this 
liability,  the  legal  obligation  of  every  contract  would  be 
gone ;  none  but  a  moral  obligation  would  be  left.  Exemp- 
tion laws  are  those  which  relieve  all  or  some  portion  of  the 
debtor's  property  from  liability  to  seizure  and  sale  upon  exe- 
cution. So  far  k\&  they  apply  to  future  contracts,  they  only 
involve  a  question  of  policy  ;  so  far  as  they  apply  to  existing 
contracts,  they  involve  the  further  question  of  power.  To 
.  illustrate :  At  the  time  a  contract  is  entered  into,  all  the 
debtor's  property  is  liable  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution, 
except  certain  enumerated  articles  of  clothing,  of  household 
furniture,  and  of  food.  Subsequently  to  the  execution  of 
this  agreement,  but  before  it  has  been  completely  enforced, 
the  state  legislature  enacts  a  general  statute  by  which  other 
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artiolee  of  property  are  also  exempted,  such  as  tools  of  a  me- 
dhanic,  a  team,  furnitare  to  a  certain  amount,  a  homestead, 
and  the  like.  Would  such  a  statute  be  valid  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  existing  contract  ?  Upon  tbe  principles  already 
stated,  aud  upon  the  authority  of  decisions  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  when  we  look  not  merely 
at  tbe  very  facts  to  which  these  decisions  referred,  but  to 
the  fundamental  course  of  reasoning  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  made, — the  ratio  decidendi^ — it  is 
plain  that  the  state  law  violates  the  constitutional  provision ; 
that  it  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  is  void. 
Courts  of  great  ability  and  of  high  authority  have,  however, 
held  the  contrary ;  and  the  current  of  state  judicial  decision 
has  been  strongly  in  favor  of  such  i*etro-active  enactments. 

§  626.  In  Quackenboss  v.  Danks^  (1845),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  decided  that  a  statute  similar  to  that 
above  described  was  void,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  existing  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Justice  Bronson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  argued  that  the  statute  virtually  takes  a  fund 
which  the  creditor  could  reach  by  tbe  prior  law,  and  trans- 
fers it  to  the  debtor  ;  that  removing  all  the  property  of  the 
debtor  from  the  reach  of  tlie  creditor  destroys  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  entirely ;  that  removing  a  part  impairs  the 
obligation  pro  tanto  ;  that  state  legislatures  have  no  more 
power  to  do  the  latter  than  they  have  to  do  the  former  of 
these  acts. 

In  Danks  v.  Quackenboss^  (1848),  the  same  case  was  con- 
sidered by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  judg- 
ment below  was  affirmed  by  an  equally  divided  court.  Four 
judges  adopted  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bronson ;  four  judges  thought  the  statute  valid,  and  their 
views  were  presented  by  Mr.  Justice  Oardiner,  as  follows: 
The  obligation  may  be  impaired  by  laws  which  change  the 
express  terms  of  a  contract ;  or  which  change  the  existing 
law  which  gives  a  certain  force  to  these  terms  ;  also  by  laws 
which  deny  a  remedy  altogether,  or  which  burden  the  pro- 
ceedings with  new  conditions  so  as  to  make  tbe  remedy 
1  1  Den.  128.  ■  1  Comst.  129. 
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hardly  worth  pursuing ;  states  may  modify  the  remedy  at 
pleasure ;  the  partial  exemption  law  in  question  does  not  af- 
fect the  contract  at  all ;  it  only  acts  upon  the  remedy,  but 
does  not  take  away  the  remedy  altogether,  or  place  any  un- 
reasonable burdens  upon  its  pursuit ;  the  creditor  may  still 
obtain  a  judgment  and  enforce  it  against  such  of  the  debtor's 
property  as  is  not  exempt  from  execution. 

In  Morse  v,  Gould  ^  (1854),  the  same  question  was  agam 
presented  to  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  statute 
was  declared  valid.  An  elaborate  opinion  was  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Denio,  who  followed  in  substance  the  course  of  reason- 
ing before  adopted  by  Gardiner,  J.  The  key  to  his  conclu- 
sions is  found  in  the  foIlo>ving  passage :  ^^  It  is  admitted  that  a 
contract  may  be  virtually  impaired  by  a  law  which,  without 
acting  directly  on  its  terms,  destroys  the  remedy,  or  so  em- 
barrasses it  that  the  rights  of  the  creditor^  under  the  legal 
remedies  existing  when  the  contract  was  made,  are  substan- 
tially defeated.  With  this  necessary  quaUfication,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  states  over  the  legal  proceedings  of  their  courts 
is  supreme," 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  reached  the  same  result  in 
Rockwell  V.  Hubbell  *  (1846).  These  views  were  carried  to 
an  extreme,  but  no  doubt  to  a  logical  conclusion,  by  a  court 
of  Kansas,  in  Mede  v.  Hand  ^  (1865).  Statutes  requiring  an 
appraisal  and  sale  for  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  appraised 
value,  giving  the  judgment  debtor  the  right  to  redeem  within 
one  year  after  the  sale,  and  exempting  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  from  execution  altogether,  were  sustained  and 
applied  to  a  prior  contract.  The  court  took  the  broad  ground 
that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  ended  when  a  judgment 
thereon  is  obtained. 

§  627.  I  cannot  assent  to  the  judgments  quoted  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  The  able  courts  and  judges  who  pronounced 
them,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  error.  They  have  required 
that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  should  be  totally  or  virtually 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  constitutional  prohibition  should 

1  1  Kernan,  281.  a  2  Doug.  197. 

•  5  Am.  Law  Reg.  (N.  S.)  82. 
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become  operative.  The  Constitution  itself  demands  no  such 
extent  of  injury ;  it  speaks  of  "  impairing  "  the  obligation, 
not  of  "  materially  impairing  "  it,  not  of  **  substantially  der 
feating  "  it.  Laws  which  determine  what  property  of  a  judg- 
ment debtor  may  be  seized  and  sold  on  execution,  do  not 
belong  or  relate  to  the  procedure  of  courts ;  they  affect  the 
very  remedial  right  in  its  most  essential  part ;  they  declare  to 
what  extent  the  contracting  party  shall  respond  to  his  under- 
taking. Exempting  all  a  debtor's  property  would  confessedly 
de9troy  the  obligation,  for  it  would  remove  the  only  fund  from 
which  a  compensation  can  be  obtained ;  exempting  a  part  of 
a  debtor's  property,  in  that  it  would  diminish  this  fund  and 
would  render  the  security  more  precarious,  would  as  plainly 
in^air  the  obligation  of  all  existing  contracts. 

A  very  late  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  support  these  views,  and  to  be  entirely  irre- 
concilable with  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  adopted  by  the 
New  York  court.  A  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine  had  incor- 
porated a  certain  railway  company ;  the  shares  of  the  stock- 
holders were  made  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  ;  in 
case  of  a  deficiency  of  corporate  property  liable  to  be  seized  on 
execution,  the  individual  property  of  a  shareholder,  to  the 
amount  of  his  stock,  was  made  liable  to  be  seized  on  execution 
issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  against  the  corporation. 
This  statute  was  afterwards  repealed.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  original  charter  designated  the  property  liable  to  be  seized 
on  execution  against  the  company ;  the  repealing  statute  with- 
drew a  portion  of  this  property ,  or,  in  other  words,  exempted  a 
portion  of  this  property  from  execution,  although  all  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  corporation  was  still  left  liable  to  seizure 
and  sale.  In  Hawthorne  v.  Calef  ^  (1864),  the  validity  of  this 
repealing  statute  was  denied.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  said,  while 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court :  ^  "  There  is  another  view 
of  the  case  which  we  think  equally  conclusive.  This  view 
rests  upon  a  principle  decided  in  Bronson  v.  Kinzie,  and  the 
several  subsequent  cases  of  this  class.  •  •  .  Applying  the 
principle  of  this  class  of  cases  to  the  present  one,  by  the  clause 

*  2  WalL  10.  •  Ibid.  28. 
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in  the  charter  subjecting  the  property  of  the  stockholder,  he 
becomes  liable  to  the  creditor  to  the  extent  of  his  stock.  The 
creditor  had  this  security  when  the  debt  was  contracted  with 
the  company,  over  and  above  its  responsibility.  This  remedy 
the  repealing  act  has  not  merely  modified  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  creditor,  but  has  altogether  abolished,  and  thereby 
impaired  the  obligation  of  his  contract  with  the  company." 
This  decision  and  this  reasoning  of  the  court  cover  the  gen- 
eral  case  under  discussion.  If  all  the  property  of  a  debtor 
was  liable  to  execution  when  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
then  the  creditor  had  this  security  of  the  entire  property. 
Removing  a  portion  of  this  property  from  its  liability  to  ex- 
ecution does  not  merely  n)odify  the  remedy  of  the  creditor 
in  respect  to  the  property  thus  removed,  but  absolutely  d^ 
stroys  it,  and  therefore  impairs  the  whole  obligation  of  the 
contract. 

§  627  a.^  The  Supreme  Court  has  in  several  cases  asserted 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  doctrine  heretofore  main- 
tained in  the  text,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
the  remedy  existing  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered 
into.  The  principle  upon  which  that  doctrine  rests  has  been 
accepted  as  the  true  one.  It  is  now  the  settled  law  that 
the  remedy  enters  into  and  forms  a  most  material  part  of 
the  obligation,  and  that  any  lessening  of  the  remedy  impairs 
that  obligation .2  As  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  where 
a  judgment  creditor  had  by  virtue  of  his  judgment  a  lien  on 
the  debtor's  land,  a  subsequent  statute,  or  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  destroying  this  lien  is  void;  since  it  impairs  the 
obligation  by  impairing  the  remedy.  Although  the  court  do 
not  expressly  decide  the  general  question  as  to  the  effeet 
of  such  exemption  laws  upon  contracts  at  large,  where  no 
lien  has  been  actually  created  by  the  entry  of  judgment,  but 
only  the  right  thereto  exists  as  a  part  of  the  remedy,  yet  thje 
whole  reasoning  of  the  opinion  includes  this  case  and  con* 

^  Tliis  section  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Appendix,  but  is  now  in- 
serted here.     Ed. 

*  Butts  V.  Muscatine,  8  Wall.  575,  583;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  1$ 
Wall.  814  ;  Olcptt  v.  Supervisors,  16  Wall.  678. 
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demns  the  law.  The  decision  is  distinctly  placed  upon  the 
ground  that  the  existing  legal  remedy  enters  into  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  obligation,  and  that  although  the  remedy  may 
be  changed  in  form  if  not  lessened  in  efficacy,  whatever  does 
impair  it  impairs  the  obligation.^ 

§  627  6.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  a  statute  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional merely  because  it  enlarges,  limits,  or  alters  the 
mode  of  procedure  for  enforcing  a  contract,  provided  the 
remedy  be  not  withheld,  nor  embarrassed  with  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  right. 
Thus,  a  statute  of  Tennessee  provided,  March  21,  1873,  that 
her  taxes  must  be  paid  and  suit  brought  within  thirty  days 
against  the  collector  to  recover  the  amount,  if  it  was  not 
due.  The  tax-payer  offered  bills  of  the  Tennessee  Bank  is- 
sued after  May  6,  1861 ;  the  collector  refused  them,  and  the 
tax-payer  asked  for  a  mandamus.  The  bills  of  the  bank 
were  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  by  its  original  charter 
of  1838,  but  by  an  act  of  March  26,  1878,  this  "  war-issue  " 
of  bills  were  not  included  in  those  things  which  a  collector 
could  receive. 

Mr.  Justice  Hunt,  in  giving  the  opinion,  said :  ^^  It  is  said 
that  the  contract  in  the  case  at  bar  is  impaired  by  placing 
such  impediments  and  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its  enforce- 
ment, by  so  impairing  the  remedies,  as  practically  to  render 
the  obligation  of  no  value.  If  a  particular  form  of  proceed- 
ing is  prohibited,  and  another  is  left  or  is  provided  which 
affords  an  effective  and  reasonable  mode  of  enforcing  the 
right,  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  not  impaired.  The 
rule  seems  to  be  that  in  modes  of  proceeding  and  of  forms 
to  enforce  the  contract,  the  legislature  has  the  control,  and 
may  enlarge,  limit,  or  alter  them,  provided  that  it  does  not 
deny  a  remedy,  or  so  embarrass  it  with  conditions  and  re- 
strictions as  seriously  to  impair  the  value  of  the  right." 

And  it  was  held  that  the  remedy  given  by  the  act  of  March 
21,  1878,  was  simple  and  effective  for  trying  the  tax-payer's 
right,  and  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  his  contract.^ 

1  Gunn  V.  Barry,  15  Wall.  610,  622,  623. 
*  Teooessee  v.  Sneed,  96  U.  S.  69.    £d. 
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§  627  e.  The  state  of  Louisiana  provided  for  funding  her 
bonds  at  reduced  rates  and  on  certain  terms.  A  subsequent 
statute  prohibited  the  funding  of  all  questionable  obligations, 
and  specially  designated  bonds  issued  to  aid  the  construction 
of  a  certain  canal,  some  of  which  bonds  were  held  by  plain- 
tiff. In  an  action,  not  to  recover  the  contents  of  the  bonds, 
but  a  bill  asking  that  plaintiffs  be  allowed  to  refund  them, 
it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  the  same  right  to  enforce 
payment  as  he  ever  possessed,  and  that  the  statute  did  not 
allow  those  bonds  to  be  refunded,  and  did  not  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  contract. 

**  We  think,"  say  the  court,  "  the  state  had  the  right  to 
say,  when  it  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  compromise  of  its 
debts,  what  creditors  should  be  included."^ 

§  627  d.  When  a  contract  is  made  with  a  municipal  cor- 
poration upon  the  faith  that  taxes  will  be  levied,  a  statute 
repealing  or  modifying  the  taxing  power  of  the  municipality, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  holder  of  the  contract  of  all  adequate 
and  efficacious  remedy,  is  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Con- 
stitution.^  Thus,  a  party  held  a  judgment  which  he  asked 
to  have  enforced  by  proceedings  which  were  authorized  by 
legislation  existing  at  its  date,  but  subsequently  repealed. 
Whether  the  repeal  was  effectual  depended  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  judgment  was  founded  on  a  contract  whose 
obligation  the  state  could  not  impair.  ^^  By  the  obligation 
of  a  contract,"  said  Field,  J.,  "  is  meant  the  means  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  creation,  the  law  affords  for  its  enforce- 
ment. The  usual  mode  by  which  municipal  bodies  obtain 
the  funds  to  meet  their  pecuniary  engagements  is  taxation. 
Accordingly,  when  a  contract  is  made  upon  the  faith  that 
taxes  will  be  levied,  legislation  repealing  or  modifying  the 
taxing  power  of  the  corporation,  so  as  to  deprive  the  holder 
of  the  contract  of  all  adequate  and  efficacious  remedy,  is 
within  the  constitutional  ivhibition.  The  court  is  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  action  on  which  the  judg- 
ment was  founded,  to  see  if  it  was  on  a  contract,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  obligation  of  such  contract  has  been  impaired." 

1  Gnaranty  Co.  v.  Board  of  Liquidation,  105  U.  S.  622.   £d. 
>  Louisiana  v.  St.  Martin's  Parish,  111  U.  S.  716.    £d. 
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§  627  e.  This  subject  was  carefully  examined  in  the  late 
case  of  Edwards  v.  Keazey,  96  U.  S.  595  (1877),  in  which  it 
was  held  that  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  of  1868, 
exempting  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  $500,  and  a 
homestead  of  the  value  of  $1,500,  from  execution,  was  un- 
constitutional, and  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  in  bis  opinion,  made 
some  observations  wiiich  so  strongly  support  the  views  stated 
in  the  text,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  them  here. 
He  there  said :  "  A  contract  is  the  agreement  of  minds,  upon 
a  sufficient  consideration,  that  something  specified  shall  be 
done,  or  shall  not  be  done.  The  lexical  definition  of  ^  irn* 
pair*  is  ^to  make  worse;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value, 
excellence,  or  strength  ;  to  lessen  in  power ;  to  weaken  ;  to 
enfeeble ;  to  deteriorate.'  Webster*s  Diet  ^  Obligation '  is 
defined  to  be  ^  the  act  of  obliging  or  binding ;  that  which 
obligates ;  the  binding  power  of  a  vow,  promise,  oath,  or 
contract,'  etc.  Ibid.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  obligation  tying  up ;  and  that  from  the  verb  obliffOy  to 
bind  or  tie  up ;  to  engage  by  the  ties  of  a  promise  or  oath  or 
form  of  law ;  and  obligo  is  compounded  of  the  verb  ligo^  to 
tie  or  bind  fast,  and  the  preposition  oi,  which  is  prefixed  to 
increase  its  meaning."  Blair  v.  Williams,  and  Lapsley  v. 
Brashears,  4  Litt.  (Ky.)  65. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  includes  everything  within 
its  obligatory  scope.  Among  these  elements  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  means  of  enforcement.  This  is  the 
breath  of  its  vital  existence.  Without  it,  the  contract,  as 
such,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  ceases  to  be,  and  falls  into  the 
class  of  those  ^^  imperfect  obligations,"  as  they  are  termed, 
which  depend  for  their  fulfilment  upon  the  will  and  con- 
science of  those  upon  whom  they  rest.  The  ideas  of  right 
and  remedy  are  inseparable.  Want  of  right  and  want  of 
remedy  are  the  same  thing.  1  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Actions  in 
General,  letter  B. 

In  Von  Hoflfmann  v.  City  of  Quincy  (4  Wall.  585),  it 
was  said :  ^*  A  statute  of  frauds  embracing  preexisting  parol 
contracts  not  before  required  to  be  in  writing  would  affect 
its  validity.    A  statute  declaring  that  the  word  *  ton '  should, 
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in  prior  as  well  aa  subsequent  contracts,  be  held  to  mean  half 
or  double  the  weight  before  prescribed,  would  afEect  its  oon- 
struction.  A  statute  providing  that  a  previous  contract  of 
indebtment  may  be  extinguished  by  a  process  of  bankruptcy 
wonld  involve  its  discharge ;  and  a  statute  forbidding  the 
sale  <^f  any  of  the  debtor's  property  under  a  judgment  upon 
such  a  contract  would  relate  to  the  remedy."  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  either  upon  principle  or  authority,  that  each  of 
such  laws  would  violate  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and 
the  last  not  less  than  the  first.  These  propositions  seem  to 
us  too  clear  to  require  discussion.  It  is  also  the  settled  doc- 
trine of  this  court,  that  the  Uws  which  subsist  at  the  time 
and  place  of  making  a  contract  enter  into  and  form  a  part 
of  it,  as  if  they  were  expressly  referred  to  or  incorporated 
in  its  terms.  This  rule  embraces  alike  those  which  affeefc 
its  validity,  construction,  discbarge,  and  enforcement.  Von 
Hoffman  v.  City  of  Quincy,  aupra;  McCracken  v.  Hay  ward, 
2  How.  508. 

In  Green  v.  Biddle  (8  Wheat.  1),  this  court  said,  touching 
the  point  here  under  consideration :  ^^  It  is  no  answer,  that 
the  acts  of  Kentucky  now  in  question  are  r^ulations  of  the 
remedy,  and  not  of  the  right  to  the  lands.  If  these  acts  so 
change  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing  remedies  as  mate^ 
rially  to  impair  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owner,  they 
are  just  as  much  a  violation  of  the  compact  as  if  they  over- 
turned his  rights  and  interests."  ''  One  of  the  tests  that  a 
contract  has  been  impaired  is,  that  its  value  has  by  legisla^ 
tion  been  din^inished.  It  is  not  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
impaired  at  all.  This  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  or  man- 
ner, or  cause,  but  of  encroachment  in  any  respect  on  its  obli- 
gation, —  dispensing  with  any  part  of  its  force."  Planters' 
Bank  v.  Sharp,  et  al.  6  How.  301.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  encroachment  thus  denounced  must  be  material.  If 
it  be  not  material,  it  will  be  regarded  as  of  no  account." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in 
Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102  U.  S.  203.  He  there  says: 
**  The  obligation  of  a  contract,  in  the  constitutional  sense,  is 
the  means  provided  by  law  by  which  it  cftn  be  enforced,  r?^ 
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by  which  the  parties  can  be  obliged  to  perform  it.  What- 
ever legislation  lessens  the  efficacy  of  these  means  impairs 
the  obligation.  If  it  tend  to  postpone  or  retard  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract,  the  obligation  of  the  latter  is  to  that 
extent  weakened.     The  Latin  proverb,  qui  eito  dat^  bis  dat^ 

—  he  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice,  —  has  its  counterpart 
in  a  maxim  equally  sound,  —  qui  serius  solvit^  minus  solvit^ 

—  he  who  pays  too  late  pays  less.  Any  authorization  of 
the  postponement  of  payment,  or  of  means  by  which  such 
postponement  may  be  effected,  is  in  conflict  with  the  consti* 
tutional  inhibition.''  But  it  was  in  the  same  case  held,  that 
the  particular  act  of  Louisiana  in  question.  No.  5  of  1870, 
was  not  of  this  character,  merely  in  requiring  judgments 
against  the  city  to  be  registered ;  a  duty  not  required  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  made  upon  which  the  judgment  was 
recovered. 

§  627  /.  A  singular  question  on  this  subject  arose  in  the 
late  case  of  New  Orleans  v.  Morris,  105  U.  S.  600.  A  city, 
which  owned  water-works,  conveyed  them  to  a  corporation 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  enlarging  them, 
and  received  therefor  shares  of  stock,  which  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  conveyance  declared  should  not  be  liable  to 
seizure  for  the  debts  of  the  city,  but  should  be  reserved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  that  had  been  issued 
by  the  city  to  raise  the  means  wherewith  to  construct  the 
works.  It  was  held  that  as  the  water-works  themselves, 
when  owned  by  the  city,  were  exempt  from  execution,  the 
statute  did  not,  by  thus  exempting  those  shares  from  seiz- 
ure, impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract,  as  they  merely 
represent  the  city's  ownership  in  the  water-works,  which 
was,  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  exempt  from  seiz- 
ure and  sale. 

§  627  g.  The  Virginia  Coupon  Cases.  —  The  whole  subject 
of  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  has  been  most  care- 
fully considered  in  a  series  of  recent  cases  called  ^^  The  Vir- 
ginia Coupon  Cases,''  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  In 
1871  the  State  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  known  as  the  "  Fund- 
ing Act,*'  by  which  bonds  were  issued,  with  coupons  attachedi 
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declaring  on  their  face  that  the  coupons  should  be  ^^receiyable, 
at  and  after  maturity,  for  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  demands 
due  the  state."  And  in  the  first  case  it  was  held  that  where 
a  creditor  of  the  state  took  such  bonds  in  discharge  of  his 
prior  debt,  a  contract  was  thereby  consummated  between 
the  state  and  the  holder  of  the  bonds  and  the  coupons,  from 
which  the  state  could  not  release  herself  by  legislation  with- 
out their  consent.  The  first  case  which  arose  under  this  act 
was  that  of  Hartman  v.  Greenhow,  102  U.  S.  672  (1880),  in 
which  the  holder  of  coupons  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  bonds  and  were  held  by  a  separate  party  were  tendered 
by  him  in  payment  of  his  taxes  due  the  state.  The  collector 
refused  to  receive  them  unless  he  deducted  from  the  coupons 
the  tax  due  on  the  bonds  themselves^  according  to  a  law 
passed  in  1882,  after  the  bonds  had  been  issued.  It  was  held 
that  the  later  law  was  invalid  against  the  holder  of  the  cou- 
pons, as  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract  contained 
on  the  face  of  the  coupons ;  and  a  mandamus  was  awarded 
to  compel  the  treasurer  to  receive  the  coupons  without  de- 
ducting the  tax  on  the  bonds,  and  Mr.  Justice  Field  said :  — 

**  We  are  clear  that  this  act  of  Virginia  of  1876  (sect.  17), 
requiring  the  tax  on  her  bonds,  issued  under  the  Funding 
Act  of  March  80,  1871,  to  be  deducted  from  the  coupons 
originally  attached  to  them,  when  tendered  in  payment  of 
taxes  or  other  dues  to  the  state,  cannot  be  applied  to  cou- 
pons separated  from  the  bonds  and  held  by  different  owners, 
without  impairing  the  contract  with  such  bondholders  con- 
tained in  the  Funding  Act,  and  the  contract  with  the  bearer 
of  the  coupons."  ^ 

The  same  general  proposition  was  again  affirmed  in  An- 
toni  V.  Greenhow,  107  U.  S.  769  (1882),  but  the  decision 
in  this  case  practically  annulled  the  former  on  an  entirely 
different  ground.  For  after  the  former  decision  the  state  of 
Virginia  passed  a  law  that  when  a  coupon  holder  applied  for 
a  mandamus,  the  treasurer  should  answer  he  was  ready  to 
receive  the  coupons  as  soon  as  their  genuineness  was  estab- 

1  See  also  Antoni  v.  Wriirht,  22  Gratt.  88S ;  Wise  v.  Sogers,  24  Gratt. 
169  ;  Clarke  v.  Tyler,  80  Gratt.  1S4.    Ed. 
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lished,  and  also  their  liability  to  be  received  in  payment  of 
taxes.  And  this  law  required  the  coapon-holder  to  pay  all 
his  taxes  in  the  first  instance,  and  fiile  his  coupons  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  whence  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
County  Court,  where  their  genuineness,  etc.,  could  be  tried 
by  a  JU17,  and  if  found  genuine,  he  was  to  be  refunded  the 
amount  he  had  tendered  in  payment  of  his  taxes  out  of  the 
state  treasury.  This  later  act  was  held  valid,  and  a  manda- 
mus to  compel  the  treasurer  to  receive  the  coupons  in  pay- 
ment of  the  holder's  taxes  was  refused. 

**The  question  now  presented  is,"  said  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  "  whether  the  act  of  1882  violates  any  implied  obli- 
gation of  the  state  in  respect  to  the  remedies  that  may  be 
employed  for  the  enforcement  of  its  contract,  if  the  collector 
refuses  to  take  the  coupons."  And  in  favor  of  the  law,  he 
said :  "  It  is  equally  well  settled  that  changes  in  the  forms 
of  action  and  modes  of  proceeding  do  not  amount  to  an  im- 
pairment of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  if  an  adequate  and 
e£Qcacious  remedy  is  left."  Many  United  States  cases  were 
cited,  and  the  changes  made  in  the  remedy  of  the  original 
act  by  the  act  of  188:2  were  pointed  out.  And  it  was  held 
that  by  the  act  of  1882  a  remedy  was  given  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  in  force  when  the  coupons  were  issued. 
Justices  Field  and  Harlan,  however,  dissented  in  elaborate 
and  well  reasoned  opinions. 

The  whole  subject  was  again  elaborately  considered  in  the 
Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  114  U.  S.  270  (1884),  and  both  the 
former  decisions  were  affirmed,^  namely,  that  the  law  of  1882 
was  invalid  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  coupon  con- 
tract as  held  in  102  U.  S.  672,  but  that  a  mandamus  would 
not  lie  against  the  treasurer  to  compel  him  to  receive  the 
coupons.  Moore  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  838.  But  it  was 
also  held  that  the  collector,  being  bound  to  receive  the  cou- 
pons in  payment  of  taxes,  had  no  right  to  refuse  them  and 
collect  the  tax  by  distress  and  sell  the  tax-payer's  property 
in  payment ;  and  if  he  did,  that  an  action  of  detinue  would 
lie  against  him  therefor. 

^  And  see  still  later,  Parsons  v.  Marye,  21  Fed.  Rep.  118  (1885)  ; 
and  a  very  recent  case  at  Washington,  Jan.  1886.    £d. 
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Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Jastices  Bradley,  Miller,  and 
Gray,  however,  dissented,  not  on  the  validity  of  the  law  of 
1882,  but  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  suit  was  in  effect 
against  the  state,  and  therefore  was  contrary  to  the  eleventh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

§  627  A.  One  method  of  violating  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, when  made  by  a  municipal  corporation,  is  that  of  sub- 
sequently so  reducing  the  rate  of  taxation  that  a  judgment 
on  the  contract  cannot  possibly  be  collected.  But  it  is  now 
the  accepted  doctrine  that  when  a  state  has  authorized  a 
municipal  corporation  to  contract,  and  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  local  taxation  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements, the  power  thus  given  cannot  be  withdrawn  until 
the  contract  is  satisfied.  The  state  and  the  corporation, 
in  such  cases,  are  equally  bound.^  And  mandamus  will  lie 
to  compel  the  corporation  to  exercise  the  rights  and  duties 
of  taxation,  which  existed  when  the  contract  was  made. 
The  plaintiff  held  stock  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly.  By  subsequent  or- 
dinances the  city  directed  its  treasurer  to  retain  out  of  the 
interest  so  due  all  taxes  due  from  the  holder  to  the  city. 
This  was  held  void.  It  is  clear,  said  Mr.  Justice  Strong, 
that  the  ordinances  impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
unless  there  was  some  implied  reservation  of  a  right  in  the 
creditor  to  change  its  terms,  and  there  is  none.  The  right 
to  make  the  change  does  not  exist  under  the  taxing  power 
of  the  state.  *^  A  change  of  the  expressed  stipulations  of  a 
contract,  or  a  relief  of  a  debtor  from  strict  and  literal  com- 
pliance with  its  requirements,  can  no  more  be  effected  by  an 
exertion  of  the  taxing  power  than  it  can  be  by  the  exertion 
of  any  other  power  of  a  state  legislature.  The  constitn^ 
tional  provision  against  impairing  contract  obligations  is  a 
limitiition  upon  the  taxing  power,  as  well  as  upon  all  legis- 
lation, whatever  form  it  may  assume.  Indeed,  attempted 
state  taxation  is  the  mode  most  frequently  adopted  to  af- 
fect contracts  contrary  to  the  constitutional  inhibition.     It 

1  Von  Iloflfman  v.  City  of  Quincy,  4  Wall.  5S5  ;  Wolff  w.  New  Orlean% 
108  U.  S.  85S;  Louisiana  v.  Pilsbury,  105  U.  S.  278.     £d. 
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inoHt  frequently  calls  for  the  exercise  of  our  supertisory 
power." 

^^  The  truth  is,  states  and  cities,  when  they  borrow  money 
and  contract  to  repay  it  with  interest,  are  not  acting  as  sov- 
ereignties. They  come  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  indi- 
viduals. Their  contracts  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  of 
similar  contracts  between  private  persons.  Hence,  instead 
of  there  being  in  the  undertaking  of  a  state  or  city  to  pay 
a  reservation  of  a  sovereign  right  to  withhold  payment,  the 
contract  should  be  regarded  as  an  assurance  that  such  a 
right  will  not  be  exercised.  A  promise  to  pay,  with  a  re- 
served right  to  deny  or  change  the  effect  of  the  promise,  is 
an  absurdity." 

^*  A  state  may  undoubtedly  tax  any  of  its  creditors  within 
its  jurisdiction  for  the  debt  due  to  him,  and  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  tax  by  the  rate  of  interest  the  debt  bears, 
if  its  promise  be  left  unchanged.  A  tax  thus  laid  impairs 
no  obligation  assumed.  It  leaves  the  contract  nntouched. 
But  until  payment  of  the  debt  or  interest  has  been  made,  ad 
stipulated,  we  think  no  act  of  state  sovereignty  can  work  an 
exoneration  from  what  has  been  promised  to  the  creditor ; 
namely,  payment  to  him,  without  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

**  We  hold  that  no  municipality  of  a  state  can,  by  its  own 
ordinances,  under  the  guise  of  taxation,  relieve  itself  from 
performing  to  the  letter  all  that  it  has  expressly  promised 
to  its  creditors." 

^^  There  is  no  more  important  provision  in  the  federal 
Constitution  than  the  one  which  prohibits  states  from  pass- 
ing laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  duties  of  this  court  to  take  care  the  prohibi- 
tion shall  neither  be  evaded  nor  frittered  away.  Complete 
effect  must  be  given  to  it  in  all  its  spirit."  ^  So  long  as  a 
municipal  corporation  exists  the  control  of  the  legislature 
over  the  power  of  taxation  delegated  to  it  is  restrained  to 
cases  where  such  control  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 

^  Murray  v.  Charleston,  96  U.  S.  432.     And  see  Nelson  v.  St.  Mar- 
tin's Parish,  111  U.  S.  716.    Ed. 
34 
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oontracts  made  upon  a  pledge,  expressly  or  impliedly  given, 
that  the  power  should  be  exercised  for  their  fulfilment.^ 

§  627  i.  Whether  a  state  legislature  may  rigbtfiiUy  so 
far  abolish  the  existence  of  a  municipal  corporation  that  its 
creditors  can  no  longer  have  any  legal  redress  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  preexisting  claims  is  not  perhaps  yet  fully 
settled.  Some  decisions  seem  to  favor  that  power.^  This 
was  distinctly  held  in  the  celebrated  Memphis  case ;  Mer- 
iwether V.  Garrett,  102  U.  S.  472  (1880).  The  city  of 
Memphis  was  heavily  in  debt.  In  1879  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see repealed  the  charter  of  the  city,  took  the  immediate  con- 
trol and  custody  of  her  public  property,  and  afterward  as- 
sumed the  collection  of  the  taxes  levied,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  payment  of  her  indebtedness.  This  act  was  held 
valid;  the  reasons  for  which  were  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field.  Justices  Strong,  Swayne,  and  Harlan,  however, 
dissented,  being  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  repeal  impaired 
the  obligation  of  the  city's  contracts.  And  other  able  judges 
and  authors  incline  to  the  latter  view.' 

1  Field,  J.,  in  Wolff  v.  New  Orleans,  103  U.  S.  858.  And  see  United 
States  V.  Mobile,  4  Woods,  536.    Ed. 

>  Wallace  v.  Trustees,  84  N.  C.  164;  Luehrman  v.  Taxing  District,  2 
Lea,  425.    Ed. 

•  See  Milner  v.  Pensacola,  2  Woods,  632;  1  Dill,  on  Man.  Corp.  § 
114,  and  cases  cited.  Bader  v.  South  Easterly  Bead  District,  36  N.  J. 
Law,  273.    Ed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EXSCUnVB  F0WSB8  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OOVERNMBNT. 

§  628.  Ix  considering  the  amount  ^nd  nature  of  the  author- 
i^  committed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  na- 
tional government,  we  are  now  brought  to  an  examination  of 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Executive  department.  The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  specially  concern  this  de- 
partment are  grouped  in  Article  II.,  as  follows :  Section  I. 
declares  that  "  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  proceeds  to 
describe  the  manner  of  choosing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  those  offices ;  the  terms 
of  office  ;  and  the  proceedings  in  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
or  other  disability  of  the  President.  Section  II.  provides  that, 
*^  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
he  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offisnces  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  He  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  con- 
cur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law :    But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
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of  such  inferior  oiRcers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Presiden* 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

Section  III.  is  as  follows  :  "  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
jtdge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  tiiay,  on  extrjiordinaiy 
occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and,  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers ;  he  shall  t^ke  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  shall  commission  sUl  the  officers  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  IV.  provides,  "  The  President,  Vice-President,  aiid 
all  civil  officera  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Section  I.,  §  8,  is  in  these  words  :  "  Before  he  enter  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation :  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

§  629.  It  is  evident  that  these  several  gi-ants  of  power  to 
the  President  are  not  arranged  in  the  Constitution  according 
to  any  plan  or  scheme  of  order.  Some  of  them  are  so  entirely 
ministerial  or  formal,  that  no  time  or  space  need  be  taken  up 
with  their  consideration.  In  this  class  are  the  power  to  re- 
quire an  opinion  in  writing  from  the  .heads  of  departments,  the 
power  to  call  extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress,  or  of  either 
house  thereof,  the  power  to  adjourn  Congress  in  one  emer- 
gency, and  the  power  to  issue  commissions  to  all  officers  of  the 
Utiited  States.  Disregarding,  therefore,  the  order  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  President  are  arranged  in  the  second  article 
of  the  Constitution,  I  shall  treat  of  the  more  important  in  the 
following  manner : 
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First.  The  general  nature  of  the  BxeeutiVe  department  and 
of  the  Executive  functions. 

Secondly.  The  power  by  which  the  instruments  and  means 
for  discharging  almost  all  other  executive  functions  are  created, 
or  the  power  to  appoint  officers. 

Thirdly.  The  general,  sweeping,  and  inclusive  executive 
power  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 

Then,  taking  up  the  special  functions,  which  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  independent  of  the  legislature,  I  shall 
consider. 

Fourthly.  The  power  to  control  and  manage  the  external 
relations  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  internal  relations!, 
through  the  means  of  treaties,  and  of  diplomatic  communica^ 
tions  with  foreign  governments. 

Fifthly.    The  pardoning  power. 

Sixthly.  The  power  to  give  information  to  Congress^  and 
to  recommend  measures  to  their  consideration. 

Seventhly.  The  powers  of  commander-in-chief,  or  the  mili- 
tary and  war  powers  ;  and 

Lastly.  The  responsibility  of  the  President,  and  his  liabililj 
to  an  impeachment. 

SECTION  L 

TBI  OBNSBAL  NATUKE  OF  THB  EXECUTIVB  DBPAHTUBNT  AKl)  Ot 
THE  BXEGUTIVB  FUNCTIONS. 

§  630.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  Executive  |)ower 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
meaning  of  this  clause  is  that  he  is  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment ;  that  all  its  powers  and  functions  immediately  or  medif- 
ately  centre  in  him,  and  that  he  and  he  alone  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  their  due  execution.  Certainly  it  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  that  he  alone  was  to  perform 
unaided  all  the  enormous  detail  of  executive  duties  which  iall 
to  this  department.  These  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  by  a 
vast  retinue  of  subordinate  officers,  of  various  grades  and  func- 
tions ;  but  all  these  officers  represeni  the  Chief  Mac^istrate. 
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In  fact,  then,  the  Executive  department  includes  the  President 
as  its  head,  as  the  embodiment  of  Executive  power,  and  the 
inferior  minist«nal  officers,  —  the  cabinet,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, tho  revenue  agents,  the  postal  agents,  the  marshals,  the 
law  agents,  and  the  like,  —  who  are  but  representatives  of,  and 
answerable  to,  the  Chief  Magistrate.  He  acts  through  them, 
they  are  his  means  and  instruments  for  performing  Executive 
functions. 

§  631.  It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  President 
is  an  independent,  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government. 
The  grand  theory  of  the  Constitution  makes  him  a  co-equal  in 
the  tri-partite  organization.  He  draws  his  power  from  the 
same  source  as  the  national  legislature  and  judiciary ;  he  is 
answerable  to  neither  ;  his  discretion  is  as  absolute  as  that  of 
any  legislator,  and  more  so  than  that  of  any  judge  ;  no  other 
branch  of  the  government  may  rightfully  interfere  with  him  in 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion  ;  he  can  only  be  reached  by  an 
impeachment,  when  he  has  used  his  discretion,  not  merely  in 
a  mistaken  or  even  arbitrary  manner,  but  in  a  corrupt  or  crim- 
inal manner. 

§  632.  It  is  true  that  Congress  is  authorized  by  Article  I., 
Section  VIII.,  §  18,  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.''  But  this  clause  does 
not  enable  Congress  to  enlarge  the  capacity  with  which  the 
President  is  independently  clothed  by  the  organic  law  ;  much 
less  does  it  enable  Congress  to  restrict,  limit,  or  abridge  that 
capacity.  This  grant  to  the  legislature  is  intended  as  ancillary 
merely ;  it  empowers  that  body  to  aid  the  President  in  the 
discharge  of  his  executive  functions  ;  it  may  create  opportuni- 
ties or  occasions  for  calling  tliose  functions  into  play.  But 
Congress  may  not  directly  or  indirectly  establish  another  Ex- 
ecutive than  the  President,  either  with  complete  or  with  partial 
powers  and  capacities.  **  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President"  *^  He  shall  take  care  tiiat  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  The  language  is  not  that  he  shall  execute 
the  laws;  and  Congress  may  therefore  create  subordinate 
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offices,  and  may  define  the  duties  of  the  officers  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  so  that  they  shall  be  clothed  with  no  discre- 
tion. Such  officers  would  actually  execute  the  laws ;  and  the 
great  mass  of  positive  laws  have  b^en  thus  executed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government ;  and  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  be  absolutely  necessary.  But  still  the  President  must 
be  left  fi*ee  to  *^  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted ;  "  that  is,  free  to  take  care  that  the  subordinate  officers, 
who  are  charged  with  express,  positive  duties,  in  fact  perform 
those  duties  faithfully.  Any  attempt  to  clothe  a  subordinate 
official  agent,  whether  of  a  high  or  of  a  low  grade,  with  ex- 
press, positive  duties  which  he  must  ixilfil  to  the  letter,  or  with 
duties,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  has  a  discretion,  and  to 
remove  him  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  President,  to  make 
him  entirely  independent  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  —  any  such 
attempt  would  be  directly  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  so  far  a  vesting  the 
Executive  power  in  a  person  other  than  the  President ;  and  it 
would  so  far  deprive  the  President  of  the  express  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  to  **•  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." Great  as  is  the  legislative  function,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  never  authorized  their  Congress  to  con- 
struct a  new  Constitution. 

§  683.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  are  largely, 
almost  entirely,  political ;  and  his  acts,  by  which  those  powers 
are  exercised,  are  equally  political,  as  much  so  as  the  act  of  a 
legislator  in  voting  for  or  against  a  proposed  statute.  Being 
thus  political,  they  can  rarely  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  a 
judicial  examination  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice. 
Whenever  thus  examined,  it  is  not  the  direct  personal  act  of 
the  President  which  is  submitted  to  this  scrutiny,  but  the  act 
of  some  inferior  ministerial  officer,  who  is  in  theory,  and  per- 
haps in  practice,  the  direct  instrument  for  exercising  the  exec- 
utive function.  Laws  of  Congress  are  always  examinable,  and 
are  frequently  examined  by  the  courts,  and  pronounced  valid 
or  void.  But  even  hei*e  the  examination  cannot  take  place 
until  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  the  law  into  exe- 
cution, so  that  some  individual  rights  are  affected.     When  the 
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law  is  thus  brought  before  the  court  having  jurisdictiDn,  that 
tribunal  pronounces  directly  upon  the  question  whether  there 
be  any  such  law ;  whether  there  be  any  thing  which  the  exec- 
utive department  can  execute.  Thus  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  questioned  in  an  incidental  manner  ;  those  of  hi« 
subordinates  may  be  questioned  in  a  direct  manner  ;  for  tliese 
powers,  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  based  upon  some  af- 
firmative constitutional  grant,  or  upon  some  existing  law  made 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  which  may  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
enforced. 

§  684.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  even  here  the  courts, 
whatever  authority  they  may  possess  over  subordinate  minis- 
terial officers,  do  not,  and  cannot,  examine  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  President's  acts,  outside  of  the  question 
whether  there  be  a  valid  law,  or  an  affirmative  constitutional 
grant,  as  the  foundation  and  support  of  those  acts ;  and  do 
not,  and  cannot,  directly  examine  the  President's  pei*sonal  acts, 
or  restrain  or  control  him  in  the '  exercise  of  his  official  func- 
tions, even  though  it  be  alleged  that  there  is  no  valid  law,  or 
affirmative  constitutional  grant,  to  authorize  and  support  such 
act.  These  principles  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  Marbuiy  v,  Madison,^  and  were  affirmed  and  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  v.  Andrew  Johnson.^ 

Thus,  if  we  could  suppose  the  case  that  all  existing  statutes 
of  Congress  should  be  entii*ely  repealed,  and  the  country 
should  be  lefl  absolutely  without  any  national  legislation,  it  is 
plain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  subordinates,  would 
immediately  become  suspended,  and  would  only  be  revived 
when  Congress  should  again  resume  its  work  of  creating  posi- 
tive law.  In  other  words,  although  the  capacity  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  discharge  his  entire  range  of  functions  always  exists, 
and  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  Congress  or  by  the- 
courts,  yet  the  opportunities  and  occasions  to  exert  these 
powers,  and  tharefore  the  extent  and  number  of  the  powen 
themselves,  do  and  must  rest  largely  upon  the  prior  exercise 
2  I  Cranch,  137.  >  4  W^i.  476. 
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of  the  legislative  will.  This  is  peculiarly  trae  of  that  great 
mass  of  subordinate  civil  officers  whose  creation  is  within  the 
authority  of  Congress.  These  persons  are  appointed  to  fill 
official  positions  ;  the  very  offices  themselves  are  established  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  certain  special  laws,  or  classes  of  laws ; 
the  functions  and  duties  are  defined;  there  is  no  discretion 
allowed ;  the  number  and  scope  of  these  functions  and  duties 
depend,  therefore,  upon  the  legislative  act  which  lies  back  of 
all  this  mode  of  execution.  But  while  in  great  measure  the 
opportunities  and  occasions  for  the  President  to  use  powers, 
and  the  number  and  scope  of  those  powers  themselves,  do  in 
feet,  and  must  by  any  theory,  largely  depend  upon  a  prior  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  will,  this  is  not  completely  and  abso- 
lutely true.  And  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
President's  executive  attributes  and  functions  in  their  totality, 
and  the  classes  into  which  they  necessarily  separate  them- 
selves. 

§  635.  There  are  three  independent  classes  of  executive  at- 
tributes and  functions,  all  resulting  from  the  provisions  of  the 
national  Constitution. 

First.  As  the  President  is  an  independent,  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government,  and  as  the  Constitution  contains 
some  express  affirmative  grants  of  power  to  him  alone,  there 
are  and  must  be  certain  attributes  and  functions  which  have 
no  connection  with  proper  legislation ;  which  are  completely 
conferred  by  the  terms  of  the  organic  law ;  which  do  not  de- 
pend upon  any  prior  statutes  for  the  opportunities  or  occasions 
.  f  their  exercise,  nor  for  their  number  and  scope ;  which 
would  still  exist  and  might  still  be  carried  into  operation,  if 
Congress  should  blot  out  all  its  laws,  or  should  attempt  to  re- 
strain and  limit  the  President,  in  his  official  proceedings,  from 
calling  them  into  action.  Such  suppositions  as  the  latter  are, 
of  course,  violent,  and  perhaps  absurd  ;  but  they  serve  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  various  kinds  and  classes 
of  executive  attributes,  and  to  point  out  the  relations  between 
the  departments  of  the  general  government. 

§  636.  In  respect  to  the  executive  powers  which  fall  within 
this  class,  the  President  is  clothed  with  an  absolute,  unlimited 
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discretion.  The  acts  done  by  virtue  of  these  powers  are  com- 
pletely political.  The  subjects  themselves^  over  which  the 
powers  extend,  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of  Congressional 
legislation ;  and  that  body  cannot  by  any  laws  enlarge  or  di- 
minish the  President's  capacity ;  it  can  do  nothing  more  than 
pass  such  laws,  if  it  thinks  proper,  as  shall  aid  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  the  execution  of  these  powers.  Nor  may  the  courts 
interfere,  and  assume  to  regulate  the  President's  conduct 
His  great  responsibility  is  to  the  people ;  and  the  sole  official 
check  is  his  liability  to  an  impeachment. 

By  far  the  most  important  function  of  this  class  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  includes  the 
power  to  make  treaties  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
power  to  receive  and  hold  communication  with  foreign  minis- 
ters. Of  far  less  moment  are  the  powers  to  furnish  infoima- 
tion  to  Congress,  to  recommend  measures,  to  convene  either  or 
both  houses,  and  to  adjourn  the  Congress  in  a  certain  emer- 
gency. 

No  doubt  these  independent  and  absolute  attributes  of  the 
President  would  be  barren  of  any  great  results  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  departments,  and  especially  of  the 
legislature ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  suppose  that  they 
should  exist  and  be  exercised  separately.  By  thus  supposing 
a  case  where  one  department  should  act  entirely  alone,  we  are 
able  to  clear  up  and  fix  our  conceptions  of  their  respective  in- 
dependent and  mutually  dependent  functions  while  they  act 
together. 

§  637.  Second.  The  second  class  of  executive  attributes 
and  functions  are  those  which  depend  upon  some  prior  statute 
of  Congress  for  the  opportunities  and  occasions  upon  which 
they  may  be  exercised.  The  constitutional  grants  of  power 
are  affirmative  and  express  ;  but  they  relate  to  such  a  class  of 
acts,  that  Congress  must  furnish  the  subject-matter  upon  which 
the  power  may  be  exerted.  But  even  here,  the  legislature  has 
exhausted  its  authority  when  it  has  furnished  the  occasion  or 
opportunity.  The  executive  attributes  having  been  brought  into 
play,  the  discretion  of  the  President  is  as  absolute  and- unlimit- 
ed as  in  the  cases  embraced  within  the  former  class.   His  powei 
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18  full  and  complete,  and  belongs  to  him  by  the  express  terms 
oi  the  organic  law ;  the  legislature  may  pass  laws  proper  and 
necessary  to  aid  him,  if  needed,  in  the  execution  of  this  power, 
but  may  not  lawfully  increase  or  abridge  it.  The  same  discre- 
tion also  extends  to  those  subordinates  who  may  be  employed 
to  exercise  in  fact  this  class  of  executive  functions.  Indeed 
their  acts  are,  in  such  cases,  his  acts ;  their  discretion  is  his 
discretion.  The  only  manner  in  which  Congress  may  curtail 
the  number  and  scope  of  these  attributes  and  functions  held  by 
the  President,  is  by  diminishing  or  removing  the  opportunities 
and  occasions  upon  which  they  are  called  into  operation. 

The  most  important  of  these  functions  are  those  belonging 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  pardoning  power,  and  the  ap* 
pointing  power.  The  President's  capacity  as  commander-in- 
chief  certainly  remains  dormant  until  Congress  has  raised  an 
army,  has  constructed  a  navy,  or  has  provided  for  calling  forth 
the  militia;  his  pardoning  power  cannot  be  exercised  until 
Congress  has  defined  crimes  and  apportioned  punishments ; 
his  power  to  appoint  officers  cannot  be  exerted  until  Congress 
has  created  the  offices  which  may  be  filled. 

§  638.  Third.  The  third  class  of  executive  attributes  and 
functions  are  those  which  depend  upon  some  prior  laws  of 
Congress  not  only  for  the  opportunities  and  occasions  of  their 
exercise,  but  for  their  number,  character,  and  scope.  Over 
this  class  the  legislature  has  a  more  complete  control.  It 
passes  laws  which  must  be  executed.  No  discretion  need  be 
lefl  in  the  President.  Indeed,  the  actual  execution  may  be 
intrusted  to  designated  subordinate  officers,  and  these  officers 
may  be  directed  in  the  plainest  and  most  positive  terms  what 
steps  to  take,  what  duties  to  perform.  In  such  cases  the  only 
duty  of  the  President  is  to  "  take  care  tliat  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  This  class  evidently  embraces  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Congressional  legislation,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive functions  based  thereon. 

§  639.  We  have  thus  seen,  that  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions included  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  the  President  is 
clothed  with  a  complete  discretion.  Many  of  the  acts  done  by 
▼irtue  thereof,  he  does  himself;  they  are  the  result  of  his  own 
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volitioii.  Many  of  these  acts,  faowev^^  are  done  by  mibordi^ 
Hate  officers,  who  to  this  extent  represent  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
But  in  respect  to  the  fiinctions  included  in  the  third  class,  the 
President  may  be  deprived  of  all  discretion ;  special  officera 
may  be  charged  by  Congress  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  its 
measures.  Such  officers  are  subject  to  a  double  liability.  As 
the  laws  of  Congress  indicate  the  exact  scope  of  their  public 
duties,  an  injured  party  may  obtain  redress  against  them 
through  the  courts  for  any  transgression  of  those  duties  ;  and  a 
party,  whom  the  laws  have  clothed  with  a  positive  right,  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction,  to  compel  them 
to  perform  their  duties.  These  ministerial  officers  must  also 
be  responsible  to  the  President  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress,  or  else  he  would  be  de^ 
prived  of  the  power  given  him  by  the  Constitution  to  ^*  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  only  method 
by  which  this  responsibility  can  be  made  effective,  is  a  removal 
of  the  delinquent  subordinate  from  his  office. 

§  640.  The  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were 
very  clearly  stated  and  maintained  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  great  case  of  Marbury  v,  Madison.^  He  says :  *^  By 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  invested 
with  certain  important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
be  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable  only  to  his 
country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own  conscience^ 
To  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authorised 
to  appoint  certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  authority  and  in 
conformity  with  his  orders.  In  such  cases  their  acts  a«e  hii 
acts ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  manner 
in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists 
and  can  exist  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  sub* 
jects  are  political.  Tlrey  respect  the  nation,  not  individual 
rights,  and  being  intrusted  to  the  Executive,  the  decision  of 
the  Executive  is  conclusive.  The  application  of  this  remark 
will  be  perceived  b^  adverting  to  the  Act  of  Congress  for  es- 

1  1  Cranch,  1S7,  165.  See  also  United  States  r.  Le  Baron,  19  Hcfw. 
74,  to  the  effect  that  aa  af>pointm6nt  is  eomplete,  upon  signing  the^OM- 
miMion,  akboog^  the  FkeaideBt  die  before  it  be  tnnaMifeMd.    £l>. 
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tal^lidiiag  tlie  Department  of  Foreign  Affiiirg.  This  officer,  as 
hb  dutiea  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  oonfom  preciselj  to 
the  will  of  the  President.  He  is  the  meM  organ  by  wliom  that 
will  is  oomnianicated.  The  acts  of  sach  an  officer,  as  an  officer, 
oan  never  be  ezajninabJe  by  &e  courts.  Bat  when  the  legisla* 
ture  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  officer  other  duties  ;  when  he  is 
directed  peremptorily  to  perform  certain  acts ;  when  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  dependent  on  the  performance  of  those  acts  ; 
he  is  so  far  tlie  officer  of  the  law,  is  amenable  to  the  laws  for 
his  conduct,  and  cannot  at  his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested 
rights  of  others.  The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is,  that 
where  the  heads  of  departments  are  the  political  or  confidential 
agents  of  the  Executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
President,  or  rather,  to  aot  in  cases  in  which  the  Executive 
possesses  a  constitutional  or  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  acts  are  only  politically 
ezaminabb.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law, 
and  individual  rights  depend  upon  t^e  performance  of  that 
dttty^  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  individual  who  considers 
himself  injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
for  a  remedy." 

f  641.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  analysis,  that  the 
plan  of  government  adopted  in  the  Constitution  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  practically  operative  in  Great  Britain. 
So  far  as  the  President  has  executive  functions  directly  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  is  independent  of  Congress.  It  was  never 
fitended  that  the  legislature  should  draw  to  itself  the  duty 
of  administering  the  laws  which  it  makes.  There  is  danger, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  lest  the  Congress  should  trench  upon 
the  attributes  of  the  Executive.  This  is  not  done  by  inter- 
fering with  the  class  of  powers  first  above  stated  (^  685,  686). 
The  sulgect^matter  of  these  powers  lies  so  plainly  beyond 
the  q>here  of  the  legislatore,  that  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
over  them  is  liardly  to  be  anticipated.  The  tendency,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  is  to  control  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  of  the  second  class  ((  637)  ;  or  to  oommit  those  of 
the  third  chMS  (§  688),  to  subordinates,  and  to  limit  and  re- 
strain the  President  in  any  practical  exercise  over  those  sub- 
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ordinates,  of  his  power  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fdly  executed."  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  legislation  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law  ;  and  if  it  became  gen- 
eral, would  break  down  the  independence  of  the  Executive, 
and  practically  reduce  the  government  to  a  single  political 
branch. 

SECTION  n. 

THB  POWER   TO  APPOINT  OFFICERS. 

^  642.  We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  and  consider  the 
various  classes  of  executive  powers  in  the  order  already  men- 
tioned. I  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  Power  of  Appoint- 
ment, because  the  officers,  in  all  their  various  subordinate 
grades,  are  the  means  and  instruments  by  which  the  laws  shaU 
be  executed,  and  the  general  functions  and  duties  of  the  de- 
partment performed.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on 
this  subject  are  as  follows  :  "  He  [the  President]  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers^  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  President 
shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

Certain  officers  are  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
method  of  their  choice  or  election  is  also  strictly  defined  in 
that  instrument.  These  are^^the  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  Presidential  Electors,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Article  I.,  Sections  H.  and 
in.,  give  exclusive  power  to  each  house  of  Congress  to  choose 

1  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  inferior  officers,'*  see  Collins  9. 
United  States,  14  Ct  of  Claims,  569 ;  United  States  v.  Germaine,  99  U 
S.  508.    £]>. 
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its  own  officers.  Article  III.,  Section  I.,  declares  that  the 
judicial  department  shall  consist  of  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
of  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish.  The  number  of  the  judges  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Congress;  but  the  article  requires  that  all  the 
judges  when  appointed  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  very  few  offices 
and  officers  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  either  Congress 
or  President ;  that  a  very  few  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  respective  houses  of  Congress ;  that  the  judges  when 
appointed, — as  long  as  the  courts  shall  exist,  —  are  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress  or  President,  because  they  cannot  be 
removed  during  good  behavior,  nor  can  their  salaries  be 
diminished  during  their  terms  of  office. 

§  643.  In  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  subordinate  officers. 
Congress  and  the  President  have  correlative  powers ;  neither 
can  act  without  the  other.  Congress  has  full  power  to  create  the 
office  by  law  ;  to  fix  the  compensation  ;  to  allot  the  powers  and 
duties ;  to  prescribe  general  qualifications  or  conditions,  such  as 
that  security  shall  be  given  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties,  and 
perhaps  personal  qualifications,  such  as  loyalty ;  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  regulate  the  term  of  office.  This  done,  the  power 
of  Congress  ceases ;  they  can  do  no  direct  act  towards  filling 
the  office.  Such  act  is  the  sole,  independent  function  of  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  except  that 
in  the  case  of  ^^  inferior  officers,"  the  appointment  may  be 
vested  by  law  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the  courts,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments,  without  requiring  the  Senate's  con- 
sent. What  class  of  officers  come  within  the  designation  of 
*^  inferior,"  has  never  been  established,  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  precision  and  certainty.  The  practical  con- 
struction which  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  clause,  confines 
its  operation  to  those  public  agents  whose  duties  are  quite  sub- 
ordinate. 

§  644.  W<hen  the  Constitution  was  first  submitted  to  the 
people  for  adoption,  many  peraons  of  great  ability  and  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  many  others  who  were  only  demagogues, 
attacked  the  proposed   scheme  with  vigor  and   persistence. 
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These  attacks  were  largely  directed  against  the  plan  for  wa 
Eksecutive;  and  among  others  of  his  powers  which  were  ob- 
jected tOt  none  was  opposed  more  bitterly  than  the  power 
of  appointment.  As  a  clear  stateMont  of  these  objections^  I 
will  quote  from  the  .c^brated  letter  of  Lvther  Martin  to  the 
Maryland  Legbktoye.  Mr.  Martin  was  certainly  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  bis  time,  and«  had  been  a  member  of  the  Con^- 
Btitutional  Convention.  He  says :  ^  **  To  that  part  of  this 
article  which  gives  the  President  a  right  to  nominate,  and 
with  the  consent  o(  tlte  Senate,  appoint  all  the  officers  civil 
and  military  of  the  United  States,  there  was  considerable  op- 
position. It  was  said  that  the  person  who  nominates,  will 
always  in  reality  appoint,  and  that  this  was  giving  tlie  Presi- 
dent a  power  and  influence  which,  together  with  the  other 
powers  bestowed  upon  htm,  would  place  him  above  all  restraint 
and  control.  In  fine,  it  was  urged  that  the  President  as  here 
constituted^  was  a  King  in  every  thing  but  the  name ;  that 
though  he  was  to  be  chosen  for  a  limited  time,  yet,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  if  he  is  not  re-elected,  it  will  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  moderation  whether  he  will  resign  that 
authority  widi  which  he  has  once  been  invested ;  that  from 
his  having  the  appointment  of  all  varieties  of  officers  in  every 
part  of  the  dvil  department,  who  will  be  very  numerous  in 
themselves  and  their  connections,  relations,  friends,  and  de- 
pendents, he  will  have  a  formidable  host  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests, and  ready  to  support  his  ambitious  views It 

was  further  observed  that  the  only  appearance  of  responsibility 
in  the  Preudent,  which  the  system  holds  out  to  our  view,  is 
the  provision  for  impeachment ;  but  that  when  we  reflect  that 
he  cannot  be  impeached  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  members  of  this  house  are  rendered  dependent 
upon,  and  unduly  under  the  influence  of,  the  President,  by 
being  appointable  to  offices  of  which  he  lias  the  sole  nominar 
tion,  so  that  without  his  favor  and  approbation  they  cannot 
obtain  them,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority 
will  ever  concur  in  impeaching  the  President,  let  his  conduct 
be  ever  so  reprehensible ;  especially,  too,  as  the  final  event  of 
1  Elliott'fl  Debates,  vol.  1,  p.  S79. 
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that  Impeachment  will  depend  upon  a  different  body^  and  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  certain, 
should  the  decision  be  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  President,  to 
become  thereby  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  and  to  bar  to 
themselves  every  avenue  to  the  emoluments  of  government 
Should  he,  contrary  to  probability,  be  impeached,  he  is  after- 
wards to  be  tried  and  adjudge4  by  the  Senate,  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  who  shall  be 
present,  he  cannot  be  convicted.  This  Senate  being  consti- 
tuted a  privy  council  to  the  President,  it  is  probable  many  of 
its  leading  and  influential  members  may  have  advised  and  con- 
curred in  the  very  measures  for  which  he  may  be  impeached." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Edmund 
Randolph  hoped  that  the  proposed  constitution  would  be 
amended  by  taking  from  the  President  ^^  the  power  of  nomin- 
ating to  the  judiciary  offices,  or  of  filling  up  the  vacancies 
which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session."  ^ 

These  quotations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  objections  of 
statesmen  to  the  proposed  constitution  ;  the  violent  and  absurd 
vituperations  of  mere  haranguers  like  Patrick  Henry,  need 
not  be  cited.  How  great  an  element  of  truth,  and  how  great 
of  error,  is  contained  in  these  critical  predictions,  each  student 
of  our  history  must  decide  for  himself. 

§  645.  To  these  arguments  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
replied,  that  as  the  President  is  responsible  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  he  should  choose  the  subordinate  agents  by 
whom  the  execution  was  to  be  in  fact  performed;  that  in 
every  form  of  civil  society  some  confidence  must  be^  placed  in 
human  nature ;  that  many  of  the  objections  brought  forward 
would  equally  apply  to  every  kind  of  government ;  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when  the  responsibility  of  appointment 
rests  upon  one  person  alone,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  weight  of  the  duty,  and  to  make  good  nomina- 
tions, than  where  the  responsibility  is  divided  among  several, 
so  that  no  one  can  feel  it  to  rest  wholly  upon  himself;  that 

1  Elliott's  Defbates,  voL  1,  p.  491. 
8ft 
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the  diances  of  having  good  men  nominated  by  the  President, 
are,  therefore,  much  greater  than  would  be  were  the  officers 
to  be  chosen  by  Congress,  or  some  other  deliberative  body ; 
finally,  that  the  President  would  always  be  held  in  check,  far 
the  ratification  of  the  Senate  was  indispensable* 

§  646.  I  shall  now  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power  itself.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  officers.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  government,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  per- 
sons to  give  such  a  construction  to  this  language  as  would 
make  the  Senate  the  body  to  take  the  initiative.  It  was  urged 
that,  as  the  Senate  was  to  advise  as  well  as  to  consent,  they 
could  only  advise  a  course  of  action  prior  to  that  action  ;  that 
we  consent  to  a  thing  after  we  know  it  is  attempted  to  be 
done,  but  we  advise  a  thing  prior  to  any  attempt ;  that  the 
only  way  possible  for  the  Senate  to  advise  as  well  as  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  officers,  was  for  them  to  suggest 
names  to  the  President,  from  w-hich  he  might  choose  a  person 
whose  nomination  would  be  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
whereupon  that  body  would  proceed  to  indicate  its  consent  to 
that  particular  appointment  by  ratifying  it.  This  course  of 
argument,  though  plainly  having  some  grammatical  correct- 
ness, was  not  convincing.  It  was  evident  that  such  a  course 
would  virtually  make  the  Senate  the  sole  appointing  power ; 
that  the  President  would  only  be  the  registrar  of  their  decrees. 
And,  besides,  the  nomination  of  a  person  is  not  his  appoint- 
ment ;  it  is  only  the  initial  step  towards  that  result.  The  ap* 
pointment  takes  place  when  the  President  has  issued  the 
officer's  commission,  which  can  only  be  done  after  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  that  the  Senate  does  advise  the  appointment  as  well 
as  consent  to  it.  This  construction  has  been  established  by  an 
uniform  practice ;  and  the  appointing  power  is  actually  exer- 
cised by  the  President  in  nominating  a  person  to  the  Senate, 
and  by  the  Senate  in  ratifying  or  rejecting  such  nomination. 

Still,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  the  practice  has  been  thus 
scuttled,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  receives  no  greater  e£5- 
cacy  from  the  presence  of  the  word  advise;  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  the  Senate  simply  consents  to  the  action  of  the  Presi 
dent,  and  to  the  appointment  he  makes.  Indeed,  the  President 
goes  elsewhere  for  advice.  But  the  real  power  of  the  Senate 
has  not  been  abridged  by  the  received  interpretation  put  upon 
the  organic  law.  When  there  has  been  a  difference  between 
them  and  the  Executive,  they  have  not  been  slow  to  use  their 
prerogative,  and  to  use  it  successfully.  In  fact,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  function  specially  committed 
to  them,  and  may,  in  truth,  dictate  a  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

§  647.  I  am  now  brought  to  the  important  question,  Can 
the  President  remove  from  office  ?  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Constitution  is  absolutely  silent  upon  this  subject.  Wliatever 
power  of  removal  there  may  be,  must,  therefore,  be  implied  as 
a  reasonable  consequence  and  concomitant  of  some  other 
powers  expressly  granted.  That  officers  may  be  removed,  is 
conceded  on  all  hands ;  by  whom  the  removal  is  to  be  made, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  a  question  not  yet  definitely  settled. 
There  are  only  three  possible  alternatives.  Either  the  Presi- 
dent may  remove,  upon  his  own  volition,  independent  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  Congress ;  or  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  remove,  independent  of 
Congress ;  or  the  Congress  has  complete  control  of  the  subject, 
and  may  establish  such  rules  respecting  removals  as  it  thinks 
proper.  If  the  authority  belongs  to  the  President,  it  is  in- 
ferred from  and  included  in  some  more  general  functions 
granted  to  the  Executive;  if  the  President  and  the  Senate 
possess  the  power,  it  is  because  they  together  hold  the  power 
of  appointment.  In  cither  case  this  special  prerogative  would 
be  conferred  by  the  Constitution  as  absolutely  as  though 
expressed  in  positive  terms ;  it  could  not  be  abridged  by  any 
legislation.  If  the  whole  subject  is  within  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, this  results  fi'om  their  general  power  to  create  offices, 
and  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution 
the  attributes  and  functions  granted  to  other  departments.  No 
case  has  ever  yet  arisen  in  which  a  judicial  construction  was 
given  to  the  Constitution  in  tliis  respect.  Ex  parte  Hennen,^ 
I  13  Pet.  230. 
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whicli  IS  sometimes  referred  to,  simply  determined  the  author* 
ity  of  a  district  judge  to  remove  the  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
under  a  statute  of  Congress  which  gave  to  the  judge  the  right 
to  appoint,  but  was  silent  in  reference  to  removal.  The  legi»* 
lativo  and  executive  construction  haa,  however,  nntil  very 
i^cently,  been  uniform  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  lias  declared  in  &vor  of  the  sole  authority  of  the 
President. 

§  648.  The  question  was  first  raised  and  discussed  in  Con« 
gross  in  the  year  1789,  when  a  bill  for  establisliing  an  execu* 
tive  department,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  first 
clause,  after  stating  the  title  of  the  officer,  and  recapitulating 
his  duties,  had  these  words,  *^  to  be  removable  from  ofHce  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.'*  A  motion  was  made  to 
strike  out  this  clause,  and  the  discussion  turned  upon  the 
power  of  removal  under  the  Constitution.  It  seems  to  have 
been  conceded  that  the  power  resides,  either  absolutely  in  the 
President,  or  in  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly.  The 
supporters  of  the  motion  generally  advocated  the  latter  con- 
struction. They  urged  that  the  removal  from  office  was  a 
part  of  the  appointing  power ;  that  as  the  power  to  appoint 
was  conferred  in  distinct  terms  upon  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  was  to  be  considered  by  necessary 
implication  that  the  power  to  remove  resided  in  the  same 
hands;  that  under  the  Constitution  the  President  could  re« 
move  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
statute  to  confer  the  power  on  the  President  alone,  was  uncon* 
stitutional ;  thai  to  clothe  the  President  with  this  power  was 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  as  he  might  as  readily  use  it 
for  partisan  and  personal  ends,  as  for  the  public  good.  Many 
gentlemen  of  great  abiUty  and  influence  advocated  these 
views. 

§  649.  It  was  answered,  that  the  statute  would  not,  indeed, 
make  the  President's  powor  any  greater  than  it  was  before,  but 
that  the  clause  in  question  was  eminently  proper  as  a  construo* 
tion  put  upon  the  Constitution  by  the  legislature  ;  that  as  the 
executive  power  was,  in  general  terms,  vested  in  the  Presi- 
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dont,  he  possesses  all  such  )K>we«'  to  a  full  extent  except  where 
U 16  liinited  in  the  same  instrument ;  that  the  appointment  and 
romoval  of  officers  is  essentially  an  executive  act,  and  that,  had 
the  Cionstitution  been  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject,  the 
President  would  have  had  full  and  sole  power  to  make  all  ap- 
pointments ;  that  his  authority  to  appoint  was  limited  in  ex- 
press terms,  but  his  authority  to  remove  was  not  limited  at  all, 
and  Congress  had  no  power  to  interpolate  a  limitation  upon 
the  geneml  executive  functions,  which  the  Constitution  does 
not  expressly,  or  by  any  necessary  implication,  contain.  To 
these  considerations  it  was  added,  that  without  the  power  to 
i*emove,  the  President  would  be  shorn  of  half  his  independent 
authority ;  that  he  would  be  under  a  responsibility  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  laws,  without  any  means  of  enforcing 
his  will  upon  officers  who  might,  perhaps,  be  incompetent  or 
untrustworthy.  In  short,  that  it  would  often  happen  that  an 
officer  shoidd  be  removed  for  a  cause  not  sufficient  for  an  im- 
peachment, and  that  the  President  is  the  proper  person  to 
judge  of  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  such  causes.  Mr.  Madi* 
son  was  the  principal  champion  of  the  President's  absolute 
power,  and  Iiis  arguments  and  influence  doubtless  carried  with 
him  a  majority  of  the  House.  In  answering  the  objection  that 
such  a  i^ower  in  the  President  might  easily  become  dangerous, 
tlxat  lie  might  remove  officers  from  mere  partisan  and  personal 
ends,  he  said  :  ^'  The  danger,  then,  consists  merely  in  this,  — 
the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  re« 
quire  that  he  should  be  continued  in  it  What  will  be  the 
motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his 
power,  and  the  restraints  that  operate  to  prevent  it  ?  In  the 
first  place  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house,  before  idie 
Senate,  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration ;  for  I  contend 
that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject 
nim  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust.'* 
The  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-four  to  twenty.^ 

^  650.  The   grounds  thus  assumed  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  present  Union,  have 
1  Elliott's  Debates,  toI.  1,  pp.  350-404. 
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been  assented  to  by  every  administration  since,  and  have  fa> 
nished  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  every  President,  of  whatever 
school  of  political  opinion,  from  Washington  to  the  present 
Executive.  The  only  difference  between  these  Chief  Magis- 
trates has  been  in  respect  to  the  causes  which  they  have 
deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  a  removal ;  whether  they  have 
required  causes  personal  with  the  officer,  affecting  his  integrity 
or  his  capacity,  or  whether  they  have  relied  on  causes  that 
were  only  partisan  and  political.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  the  kinds  of  removal  which  the  opponents 
of  the  President's  power  described  as  so  dangerous,  and  which 
Mr.  Madison  declared  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  impeach- 
ment, have  become  by  far  the  most  common ;  and  that  the 
power  is  now  claimed  on  the  one  hand,  and  denied  on  the 
other,  chiefly  for  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  to  punish 
political  opponents  and  reward  political  friends. 

§  651.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two  theories  of  con- 
struction, and  the  arguments  which  support  them.  One  gives 
the  function  to  the  President,  the  other  to  the  President  and 
Senate ;  both  deny  that  Congress  may  pass  any  law  restrain- 
ing the  capacity.  Neither  claims  to  find  the  authority  in  any 
express  grants  of  the  Constitution.  Each  infers  the  authority 
from  other  grants  in  that  instrument ;  and  its  advocates  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  their  position  by  describing  the  superior 
advantages  and  greater  conveniences  which  would  result,  or 
do  result,  from  their  interpretation,  and  the  corresponding 
dangers  and  evils  which  would  result,  or  do  result,  from  the 
other  interpretation.  While  the  reasoning  is  of  this  chai*acter, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  arguments  on  either  side  are  ab- 
solutely convincing.  Still,  as  between  these  two  theories,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  one  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
long  practice,  is  supported  by  considerations  of  the  greater 
weight. 

§  652.  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that,  as  the  President  is 
charged  with  the  duty  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,"  he  should  be  able  to  remove  any  officer  for  a 
good  cause  affecting  that  officer  personally,  for  incapacity  to 
perform  his  duties,  neglect  in  the  performance,  breach  of  trusty 
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or  for  any  other  maladministration.  But  wliere  so  much  is 
conceded,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  President  to  remove.  The  Cpnstitution  is  silent ;  it  makes 
no  distinction  between  removing  for  good  cause,  and  for  bad 
cause,  and  for  no  cause.  The  President's  authority  to  remove 
at  all  is  inferred  from  the  nature  of  removal  in  itself,  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause  or  occasion  upon  which  the  power  may 
be  exercised.  To  be  sure  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  removal 
has  often  been  appealed  to  as  illustrative  of  the  expediency,  or 
even  necessity,  that  this  function  should  be  confided  to  the 
President ;  but  a  removal,  because  the  Pi*esident  so  wished,  is 
just  as  much  an  executive  act,  as  a  removal  because  the  ofScer 
was  thoroughly  incompetent  or  utterly  dishonest.  This  argu- 
ment is  strengthened  by  another  consideration.  There  are 
some  officers,  and  those  generally  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance, whose  relations  to  the  President  are  such,  that  his 
power  over  them  should  plainly  be  absolute.  They  are  his 
personal  agents,  perhaps  his  adyisers,  but  certainly  his  imme- 
diate organs,  by  which  he  accomplishes  most  of  his  official  acts 
in  respect  to  matters  in  which  he  has  the  largest  discretion. 
These  are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  though,  perhaps,  to  a 
less  extent,  foreign  ministers.  The  President  should  be  able 
to  remove  a  head  of  either  department  without  any  regard  to 
that  person's  capacity  or  integrity,  and  for  no  other  cause  than 
his  own  wish.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  Senate  has  long 
adopted  a  practice  to  confirm  the  appointments  made  by  a 
President  to  his  cabinet,  although  the  persons  appointed  may 
have  been  distasteful  to  the  Senators.  But  there  is  certainly 
no  constitutional  power  to  remove  this  class  of  officers  at  pleas- 
ure, which  does  not  equally  apply  to  all  other  classes.  To 
sum  up :  The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
the  authority  in  question  to  the  President  and  Senate  is  finally 
based  upon  the  notion  that  appointing  and  removing  are  cor- 
relative in  their  nature,  and  the  person  or  persons  who  appoint 
must  necessarily  be  charged  with  the  power  to  remove.  The 
interpretation  which  gives  the  authority  to  the  President  is 
finally  based  upon  the  notion  that  removal  is  an  executive  act, 
and  that  the  unlimited  power  in  him  is  necessary  in  order  that 
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be  may  ^^  take  care  that  the  laws  be  ikithfullj  executed.'^ 
The  latter  considerations  seem  to  be  the  more  weighty  of  the 
two. 

§  658.  But  thera  is  a  third  alternative.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Constitution  has  left  the  whole  subject  in  doubt ;  that 
an  interpretation  which  shonld  give  the  absolute  power  of  re- 
moval either  to  the  President,  or  to  the  President  and  Senate 
would  be  overstrained ;  that  neither  of  the  theories  already 
considered  can  be  supported  by  any  jost  construction  of  the 
organic  law.  Then  the  whole  matter  is  left  under  the  control 
of  Congress.  That  body  may  create  offices,  and  must  create 
all  to  which  the  power  of  appointment  applies.  As  an  inci* 
dent  to  the  power  of  creation,  tlie  authority  to  fix  tlie  terms 
of  office  plainly  exists,  except  in  those  very  few  instances  where 
the  Constitution  has  spoken.  In  thus  prescribing  the  duration 
of  an  official  term.  Congress  may  either  place  a  definite  limit 
of  time,  or  may  make  that  limit  uncertain,  conditional,  depend- 
ing upon  the  action  of  some  other  person  or  persons  authorized 
to  act.  Thus  tiie  legislature  may  regulate  the  duration  of 
office,  and  therein  the  power  of  removal,  and  may  confer  that 
power  upon  the  President  alone,  or  upon  the  President  and 
the  Senate  conjointly.  In  this  manner  some  officers  may  be 
placed  by  law  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Chief  Magis* 
trate ;  others  may  be  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  dual  appoint- 
ing  power.  It  may  be  that  this  theory  will  be  accepted,  and 
become  the  practical  guide  in  the  administration  of  public 
affiurs. 

§  654.  But  another  question  has  arisen,  which  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  wholly  independent  of  the  one  just  discussed.  It 
involves  the  extent  of  the  President's  power  under  the  follow- 
ing clause :  ^^  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session."  The  question  is  whether  the  President  may, 
daring  the  recess,  create  a  vacancy  by  the  removal  of  an  in* 
cumbent,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  that  vacancy  by  appointing' 
a  successor  whose  commission  is  to  last  until  the  close  of  tfa* 
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next  session  of  the  Senate*^  In  other  words,  the  question  is 
not  80  much  that  of  removal,  as  that  of  appointment.  So  fkr 
Its  the  practice  of  various  administrations  has  gone,  it  has  re^ 
cognized  the  existence  of  the  power.  It  is  evident  also,  that 
once  admit  Uiis  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  be  correct, 
the  check  upon  the  President  held  by  the  Senate  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  If  he  finds  that  the  Senate  are 
opposed  to  him  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  and  that  it  is 
morally  certain  his  nominations  will  be  rejected,  he  may  wait 
nntil  the  adjournment  of  that  body,  and  then  make  removals 
and  fill  the  consequent  vacancies.  The  persons  commissioned 
would  be  certain  to  hold  dieir  offices  to  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding session. 

§  655.  Still,  if  we  grant  the  general  power  of  the  President 
to  make  removals,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  construction  which 
has  lieretofore  been  adopted  in  practice.  The  power  to  fill 
vacancies  during  the  recess,  by  appointments  which  shall  last 
to  the  close  of  the  next  session,  extends^  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  only  to  those  which  happen  during  a  re« 
oesa.  All  which  happen  during  a  session,  must  be  filled  during 
the  session,  or  they  cannot  be  filled  at  all,  and  the  nomination 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  language  can  express 
any  thought,  it  is  clear  that  a  vacancy  must  no^  have  cobh 
menoed  during  a  session  and  have  extended  into  the  recess^ 
but  must  have  commenced  during  the  recess.*  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  plain  check  upon  removals  by  the  President  daring  a 
session,  for  he  cannot  fill  vacancies  thus  created^  without  con^ 
salting  *the  Senate. 

4  6^^-  "^^^  objections  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  fill 
SQcii  vacancies  as  he  has  himself  caused  during  a  recess  by 

^This  power  Is  clearly  established.  See  Rev.  Sts.  §  1768.  In  re 
Marshnl^ip  of  Alabama,  SO  Fed.  Rep.  S79  (18S4).     £d. 

*  The  contrar/  has  recently  been  hdd  in  Um  Cnilied  States  Circuit 
Court:  In  re  Farrow,  4  Woods,  491;  10  Rep.  355  (1880).  And  when 
the  President  has  once  daly  exercised  this  power,  the  appointee  acquires 
a  vested  right  to  the  office,  and  may  exercise  its  duties,  with  or  without 
a  commission,  and  a  sabsequent  nomination  to  tiie  senate  does  not  divest 
the  officer  of  hb  rights  and  priTUeges.  CoUias  tK  United  States,  9  Rep. 
132  (1879).     £d. 
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removal  of  a  former  incumbent,  are  based  upon'cwo  positions, 
first,  tliat  he  has  no  power  to  remove  at  all ;  secondly,  that 
gi^anting  his  power  to  remove,  he  can  only  fill  such  vacancies 
as  ^*'  happen  "  during  a  recess.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
word  "  happen "  necessarily  implies  something  accidental, 
some  casualty  ;  that  it  is  not  synonymous  with  the  word  "  oc- 
cur " ;  that  the  President  has  not  power,  therefore,  to  fill  all 
vacancies  which  may  occur  during  a  recess,  but  only  such  as 
are  really  accidental,  or  fortuitous,  such  as  those  caused  by 
death,  or  resignation,  and  the  like,  which  are  causes  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  President.  It  is  urged  that  a  va- 
cancy cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  "  hapj^n,"  which 
was  created  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  President.  This 
argument  is  strengthen<^d  by  the  consideration  already  alluded 
to,  that  the  contrary  construction  would  partially  enable  the 
Chief  Magistrate  to  dispense  with  the  Senate,  and  to  nullify  a 
most  important  constitutional  check* 

§  657.  The  objection  to  this  method  of  reasoning  is,  that  it 
is  too  refined,  too  etymological.  The  organic  law  should  not 
be  interpreted  in  this  grammatical  manner.  Again,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  President  must  remove  during  a  recess,  for  a 
cause  affecting  the  officer's  capacity  or  integrity,  and  that  a 
vacancy  thus  created  must  be  filled.  In  conceding  so  much, 
the  whole  case  is  given  up.  The  breach  of  trust,  the  neglect 
of  duty  may  be  considered  sufficiently  fortuitous,  so  that  the 
term  "  happen  "  can  properly  be  applied  to  them.  But  these 
fiicts  do  not  create  the  vacancy ;  that  vacancy  as  much  results 
from  the  deliberate,  intentional  act  of  the  President,  as  though 
he  removed  a  most  able  and  faithful  officer  on  purely  partisan 
grounds.  The  Constitution  does  not  recognize  any  ulterior 
causes  of  the  vacancies  ;  they  must  "  happen  " ;  and  l^a 
vacancy  hapi^ens  from  the  removal  of  an  incumbent  for  any 
ground,  the  same  must  be  true  of  a  removal  for  all  grounds. 
In  conclusion,  it  appears  evident  that,  the  President's  general 
power  to  make  removals  being  admitted,  his  other  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  such  removals  during  a  recess,  can- 
it  ot  be  successfully  opposed.  Those  who  would  deny  the  lattet 
authority  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  and  con 
test  the  power  to  remove  at  all* 
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§  658.  I  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  executive  functions 
without  a  few  remarks  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  consti- 
tutional law,  but  relate  rather  to  administrative  policy.  Most 
of  the  objections  brought  forward  by  the  original  opponents  of 
the  Constitution,  have  proved  to  be  utterly  without  foundation, 
or  else  have  been  recognized  as  benefits*  The  fears  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  appointing  power  of  the  President  have  been 
more  than  realized ;  not,  perhaps,  in  the  exact  direction  appre- 
hended, but  in  another  and  far  worse  direction.  Congress  and 
the  coui*ts  have  not  be^n  corrupted ;  but  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  during  a  large  portion  of  our  political  history,  and  with 
an  alarming  success,  to  corrupt  the  electors  themselves,  the 
people,  as  the  source  of  all  power.  Appointment  to  office  has 
come  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  reward  due  for  mere 
partisan  services,  removal  from  office  as  the  penalty  justly  in- 
curred by  a  partisan  opposition.  This  method  of  administering 
public  affaira  prevails  throughout  the  nation  and  the  states. 
No  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to  debauch  the  politics  of  this 
country ;  to  drive  good  men  from  the  active  management  of 
parties ;  to  create  the  mercenary,  trading,  professional  politi- 
cian, and  to  throw  the  entire  control  of  the  political  machinery 
into  his  hands.  Whatever  good  Jefferson  may  have  done  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  government,  he  more  than  neu- 
tralized by  the  example  he  set  of  making  removals  and  appoint- 
ments  as  mere  punishments  and  rewards  for  party  opposition 
and  support.  This  example  has  found  ready  imitators.  Jack- 
son enlarged  its  scope  and  operation,  and  every  President  has 
continued  the  demoralizing  practice.  I  need  not  describe  the 
iniquitous  results,  they  are  known  to  all.  Passing  by  the 
necessary  consequence  that  the  public  business  is  negligently 
and  dishonestly  performed,  the  evil  influences  upon  the  people 
themselves  are  far  more  destructive.  The  discharge  of  official 
duties  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  nation,  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  The  office  holder  sees  that  the  administration 
of  the  ministerial  functions  committed  to  him,  is  a  thing  of  no 
comparative  importance ;  in  fact,  the  most  perfect  administra- 
tion will  not  secure  him  in  his  position.  Above  these  minis- 
terial functions,  which  in  theory  he  is  appointed  to  perform, 
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stands  the  higher  and  more  responsible  one  of  managing  party 
concerns,  of  packing  conventions^  of  procuring  nominations,  of 
marshalling  voters,  of  constructing  platforms,  of  manafacturing 
a  public  opinion.  In  short  the  office  holders  throoghottt  the 
country  have  become  a  vast  organization,  a  most  efficient  in- 
strument for  promoting  party  meiksures  and  success. 

§  659.  I  am  confident  that  tius  evil  cannot  be  remedied  until 
vce  i^tum  to  the  methods  of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams ; 
until  we  accept  as  a  practical  guide,  the  declaration  of  Madi- 
son, that  the  appointment  of  an  unfit  person,  or  the  wanton  re- 
moval of  a  meritorious  one,  is  an  impeaclutble  ofEence.  S<Mne 
ofiioers,  the  personal  advisers  of  the  President,  those  who  di- 
rectly represent  and  act  for  hin&,  whose  f unetbona,  like  his  owr. 
are  discretionary,  should  of  course  be  changed  with  each  Chief 
Magistrate.  But  tlie  great  mass  of  miaisteml  ofiic^ers,  whose 
duties  are  not  political,  should  be  allowed  to  hold  during  good 
behavior,  or  at  least,  should  not  be  object  to  rei|9K)val  by 
every  incoming  administration. 

§  660.  Tlie  j)reseTit  system  is  certainly  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  free  country  and  electoral  institutions.  The  elections 
in  England  are  contested  with  at  least  as  much  vigor  and  in- 
terest as  those  with  us ;  party  spirit  runs  as  high ;  disturbances 
are  much  more  common ;  the  sums  expended  by  candidates 
are  vastly  larger  than  any  similar  expenditures  in  this  country. 
Yet  no  goveiTiment,  whatever  be  its  opinions  and  its  policy, 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  displacing  the  office  holders  which 
it  found  in  service.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet,  those  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  all  legislative  and  executive  meas- 
sures,  are  of  course  clianged,  but  the  subordinates  of  every 
grade  hold  during  good  behavior.  We  are  accustomed  to 
reproach  the  EngUsh  politics  with  the  extent  of  its  corruption  ; 
ve  point  to  the  open  and  almost  universal  bribery  of  electors; 
we  comment  upon  the  immense  sums  paid  out  by  candidates ; 
we  contrast  all  this  with  our  own  com|)arative  freedom  from 
such  practices.  I  beheve,  however,  that  the  American  mode 
of  corruption  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  British,  as  it  directly 
t^nds  to  destroy  all  independence  of  thought  and  opinion.  The 
persistent  attempt  to  change  the  convictions  of  the  pecp^Q^  a^^ 
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t>7  an  ^ppe^l  to  tbeix  better  judgnients^  but  by  the  ii^xpeDclovi^ 
pressure  exerted  tbroQgb  An  orgajoked  b^d  of  office  hosiers, 
appears  to  be  far  more  immoral  than  the  system  of  direct  pecu- 
niary bribery. 

§  661.  It  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  the 
eviU  iio  mere  alter^i^oi^i  in  the  iaterpretatjyon  put  upon  the 
Constitution,  no  ner»  legislation  of  Congress  will  work  a  cure. 
The  disease  lies  deeper,  and  will  surely  appear  whatever  be 
the  form  of  the  law.  President  and  Senate  can  as  easily  ap- 
point and  remove  for  partisan  purpose.^  as  the  President  alone. 
The  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  people.  Public  opinioa 
must  be  awakened  ;  and  when  this  mighty  power  is  aroused, 
and  is  acting  in  the  true  direction,  its  efibcts  will  be  seen  at 
once  among  office  holders  and  office  seekers,  among  Presidents 
and  Legislatures.  When  the  convictions  of  the  nation  are 
completely  changed,  the  evil  wil^  have  disappeared. 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  statute  which  distinctly 
repudiated  the  construction  which  has  heretofore  been  given 
to  the  Constitution.  This  act  emphaticatly  denies  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  remove  from  office ;  whether  it  asserts  that  the 
power  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate  by  the  terms  of  the 
organic  law,  or  whether  it  claims  that  Congress  has  complete 
control  of  the  subject,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  The  im» 
portant  sections  are  three.  The  first  declares  in  substance 
that  no  removal  made  by  the  President  shall  be  valid  unless 
consented  to  by  the  Senate,  and  this  provision  is  extended  to 
the  heads  of  depaitments.  The  second  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  removals  for  good  cause  during  a  recess,  but  only  per- 
niits  the  President  to  suspend  the  officer  in  such  case,  until 
^e  next  session  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  then  pass  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  suspension.  The  third  section  limits  the 
power  of  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  which  ihappen  during 
a  recess,  by  restricting  his  authority  to  those  caused  by  death 
ir  by  resignation.  Of  tfie  validity  of  this  sfeatiiite  I  do  not  pur- 
}.ose  to  speak ;  the  preceding  discussion  will  indicate  the  quee^ 
tions  which  may  arise  concerning  it  Since  the  passage  of 
th]3  act  it  has  been  frequently  held  that  the  President  has 
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power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  remoye 
an  officer  of  the  army,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place.^ 

SECTION   lU. 

THR  POWER  AND  DUTY  Or  THR  PRESIDENT  TO  TAKB  CARE  THAT 
THE  LAWS  BE  FAITHFULLY  EXECUTED. 

§  662.  I  need  not  repeat  the  observations  made  in  Section  L 
Tiie  Constitution  vests  in  the  President  the  sole  executive 
power ;  it  authorizes  and  requires  him  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.^  His  duties  consist,  as  we  have 
seen,  partly  in  executing  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
in  which  he  is  independent  of  legislative  control ;  and  partly 
in  taking  care  that  the  laws  passed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  are  executed.  In  exercising  the  latter  function  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  discretion  may  be  left  to  him  by  the 
legislative  act  These  degrees  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
The  statute  may  intrust  to  him  the  whole  execution,  so  that 
whatever  is  done  must  issue  from  him  not  only  in  theory,  but 
in  fact ;  or  the  statute  may  authorize  the  creation  of  new 
offices,  leave  the  appointment  of  the  officers  to  the  President, 
and  prescribe  the  exact  duties  which  they,  when  appointed, 
are  to  undertake  and  perform  ;  or  the  statute  may  create  new 
duties,  prescribe  their  methods  of  performance,  and  intrust 
their  execution  to  officers  already  in  existence,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  some  other  or  different  purposes.  In  the  first  case 
the  President  has  the  whole  power  of  execution  in  his  own 
hands ;  in  the  second  case  he  must  take  the  initiative  by  ap- 
pointing the  officers,  who,  when  appointed,  have  the  whole 
power  of  execution  in  their  own  hands ;  in  the  third  case  he 
has  no  function  whatever  except  that  of  taking  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

I  Blake  v.  United  States,  108  U.  S.  227;  Kejes  v.  United  States,  109 
U.S.  886.    £i>. 

>  The  President  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  a  puhlic  prosecntion, 
except  to  put  an  end  to  it  and  discharge  the  accused  ;  he  has  no  power 
to  chancre  the  proceedings  nor  the  place  of  trial.  United  States  ».  Cor- 
rie,  1  T^rMnn'»r'8  Coll.  Cases,  686;  28  Law  Reporter,  145.    Ed. 
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^  6G3.  We  are  met,  however,  by  the  question,  Whether  in 
those  forms  of  legislative  enactment  in  which  the  President  is 
clothed  with  a  discretion,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  the 
dutj  of  taking  the  initiative,  in  which  he  is  required,  not  only 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  but  to  exe* 
cute  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  —  whether  in  these  cases  he 
may  determine  for  himself  what  are  the  laws ;  whether  he 
may  refuse  to  execute  a  certain  statute  or  a  certain  decree  of 
the  national  courts,  on  the  ground  that,  while  having  the  out- 
ward form  of  law,  the  statute  or  decree  is  not  in  fact  law,  but 
is  void.  Were  our  government  modelled  exactly  afler  that  of 
Great  Britain,  this  question  could  not  arise  ;  whatever  Parlia- 
ment may  ordain,  must  have  the  compulsive  efficacy  of  law. 
But  our  written  national  Constitution,  lying  back  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  government,  creating  them  and  defining  their 
ftmcdons,  renders  it  possible  for  any  or  all  of  them  to  exceed 
Hxeir  legitimate  powers ;  such  excess  will  be  absolutely  void  ; 
the  statute  directing  it  will  be  no  law,  however  formal  and 
regular  its  manner  of  enactment  may  have  been.  May  the 
President  judge  of  this  character,  and  refuse  to  execute  all  laws 
which  he  deems  unconstitutional  and  void  ? 

§  664.  I  have  already  discussed  this  question  in  its  more 
general  statement  in  Part  Second^  and  shall  not  here  repeat 
the  arguments  and  authorities  therein  relied  upon.  I  shall 
only  add  some  reasons  peculiar  to  the  President.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  has  the  express  power  of  objecting  to  a  proposed 
statute  by  means  of  his  veto.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  he 
may  oppose  the  passage  of  any  act  which  he  deems  unconstitu- 
tional or  even  inexpedient.  In  most  cases  his  objections  will 
have  power  to  defeat  the  measure  ;  but  he  may  be  overruled 
by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Congress.  When  this  is  done, 
or  when  th^  statute  receives  his  assent,  it  certainly  has  the 
form  of  law,  and  the  presumption  must  unquestionably  be  that 
it  is  valid.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  President  may 
now  refuse  to  execute  this  statute  on  the  ground  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  inexpedient  or  impolitic.  This  would  be  to  give 
him  the  dispensing  power  which  was  so  long  claimed  by  the 
British  crown,  and  so  vigorously  resisted  by  the  English  peo- 
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pie.  The  legislative  fiinctioti  is  gfveti  to  Congress  ;  and  if  the 
statute  be  within  the  grants  of  the  'Constitution,  and  be  passed 
according  to  the  forms  reqnired  bjr  that  Constitution,  the 
President,  aside  ft'Om  his  power  to  ac60*^  or  withhold  his  con- 
sent, has  no  responsibility  for  or  control  orer  jfis  vmre  policy 
or  exj)ediency.  Every  wrfrer  on  tffe  public  kw,  and  every 
practical  statesman,  will  concede  the  correctneas  of  thii 
position. 

§  665.  But  the  conclusion  thus  reached  is  entirely  inde* 
pendent  of  the  further  inquiry  whether  the  President  may  still 
judge  of  the  validity  of  the  law  on  constitutional  grounds. 
As  a  general  rule,  applicable  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  he 
cannot  thus  exercise  an  Independent  judgment.  This  opinion 
has  been  maintained  by  most  American  publicists  and  stateft*> 
men,  although  its  correctness  has  been  denied  by  political 
writers  of  no  small  reputation  and  ability.  The  arguments  of 
those  who  assert  the  President's  absolute  power  to  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  a  law,  are  based  on  two  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  He  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  It  is  daid  that  he  must  only  execute  the  latere,  and 
uot  those  legislative  acts  which  have  a  legal  semblance  merely, 
but  are  void.  An  unconstitutional  statute  is  no  more  a  law 
than  though  it  had  never  been  passed,  and  the  President  baa 
no  power  whatever  to  f^xecute  this  nullity.  Again :  the 
President  is  compelled  to  take  the  following  oath :  '^  I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  said  this  Oath  imposes  on  the  President  a  per* 
sonal  and  peculiar  responsibility ;  that  he  is  to  be  guided  by 
his  ovrti  judgment,  by  his  own  conviction  of  what  is  lawful, 
and  not  by  the  judgments  and  convictions  of  any  other  per 
sons. 

§  666.  These  arguments,  though  not  without  a  certain  de 
gree  of  plausibility,  are  of  little  weight.  They  either  prove 
too  much,  or  they  beg  the  whole  question*  The  senators  and 
representatives,  the  members  of  state  legislatures,  and  all  ez>- 
ecutive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  states  and  of  the  Datioli« 
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are  also  required  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 
The  President's  oath  is  bat  an  amplification  of  this  ;  it  enters 
mto  more  detail,  but  does  not  add  another  compulsive  clause. 
The  solemn  promise  in  particulars  ^  to  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution,"  does  not  imply  more  than  the 
equally  solemn  promise  in  generals  ^Ho  support"  it.  The 
former  is  no  more  binding  upon  the  President's  conscience, 
than  18  the  latter  upon  tluit  of  every  kninisterial,  legislative, 
and  judicial  officer :  the  sanction  of  the  former  does  not  more 
rigidly  restrain  the  President  in  the  disohai^  of  his  high  pub- 
lic duties,  than  does  the  sanction  of  the  latter  hold  all  other 
officers  to  a  strict  accountabiHty  in  the  performance  of  their 
special  fiinctions.  If  the  President,  therefore,  receives  from 
the  terms  of  his  oath  a  power  to  judge  independently  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  statute,  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same 
reason,  every  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officer  of  the 
states  and  of  the  nation,  acquires  the  same  power  to  construe 
and  interpret  the  organic  law  for  himself.  Indeed  the  in- 
stances have  not  been  wanting  where  subordinate  officials  have 
asserted  their  claim  to  this  authority.  Should  such  a  practice 
become  general,  anarchy  would  immediately  take  the  place  of 
a  well  ordered  government. 

^  667.  When  it  is  said  that  the  President  is  only  bound  to 
execute  the  laws^  and  not  void  statutes,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  decide  for  himself,  and  refuse  to  enforce  those  enact* 
ments  which  he  deems  to  be  unconstitutional,  this  is  assuming 
the  very  point  in  dispute.  The  question  really  is,  are  the 
laws  in  controversy  valid  or  void ;  and  giving  him  the  power 
to  decide  this  question  is  to  make  him  the  sole  dispenser  of 
statutes ;  it  is  to  introduce  immediate  confusion  into  the  whole 
machinery  of  government ;  it  is  to  set  the  Executive  against 
the  Legislature,  or  against  the  Judiciary.  Of  course,  if  the 
law  is  void,  it  is  not  to  be  executed  ;  this  is  conceded.  But 
who  is  to  determine  this  question  ?  It  can  only  be  the  Ju- 
diciary ;  and  their  decision,  as  long  as  it  stands  unreversed,  is 
final  and  compulsive  upon  the  President.  The  statute  having 
passed  through  the  prescribed  forms  of  legislation,  is  to  b^ 
taken  as  presumptively  valid ;  it  certainly  carries  with  it  the 
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prima  facie  character  of  legality,  and  until  declared  a  nnllitj 
by  the  proper  courts,  should  be  treated  as  binding,  and  shoula 
be  faithfully  executed.  In  fact,  there  are  many  legislative 
enactments  where  the  President  must  take  the  initiative,  and 
commence  to  execute,  or  they  will  remain  a  dead  letter ;  he 
must  move,  or  no  one  else  can,  and  thus  no  opportunity  can 
arise  for  a  judicial  decision  upon  their  validity.  If  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  for  himself,  and  refuse  to  execute,  his 
action  would  be  final;  no  person  affected  by  such  statutes 
could  establish  any  rights  thereunder.  Another  large  class 
of  laws,  however,  can  be  set  in  motion  by  private  persons  or 
subordinate  officers,  and  thus  their  legality  may  be  presented 
to  the  judicial  tribunals  for  discussion  and  judgment. 

§  668.  To  the  general  rule  stated  in  the  foregoing  parar- 
graphs,  there  are,  I  think,  two  important  exceptions.  A 
statute  may  be  passed  of  such  a  form  and  character  as  to  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  President ;  it  assumes  to  regulate  his 
official  action  ;  no  private  person  and  no  subordinate  officer  is 
affected  by  its  provisions.  If  the  Chief  Magistrate  enforces 
this  law,  no  question  as  to  its  validity  can  be  raised,  no  oppor- 
tunity  can  be  given  to  deny  the  power  of  the  legislature.  It 
is  only  by  a  refusal  to  execute  such  a  statute  that  the  Presi^ 
dent  can  possibly  create  an  issue  between  himself  cuid  Con- 
gress ;  so  long  as  iie  continues  to  carry  out  its  mandates,  it 
must  be  taken  as  legal.  In  such  a  case  the  President,  unless 
he  chooses  to  acquiesce,  may  plainly  exercise  an  independent 
judgment,  and  act  upon  his  own  separate  convictions.  To 
illustrate :  So  long  as  the  Executive  obeys  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  removals  from  office,  and  appointments 
thereto,  the  statute  must  be  taken  as  valid  ;  no  officer  removed 
or  ap])ointed  can  complain,  for  his  rights  have  not  been  im- 
paired. The  law,  therefore,  must  stand  unquestioned,  unless 
the  President  should  disn^gard  its  commands  and  proceed  to 
remove  from  office  without  consulting  the  Senate. 

Again:  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  case  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  statute  which  was  plainly  opposed  to  the  very 
letter  of  the  Constitution ;  concerning  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt  or  difference  of  opinion ;  which  was,  in  fact,  an  act  of 
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palpable  usurpation.  Should  the  legislature  ever  attempt  to 
transgress  their  authority  in  this  manner,  the  general  rule 
which  I  have  stated  as  a  guide  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  could 
not  apply.  Under  such  exceptional  circumstances,  should  they 
ever  arise,  he  must  interpose  his  prerogative  ;  he  must  ^^  pie- 
serve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution/' 


SECTION  IV. 

THB    POWER    OF    THK    PRESIDENT    TO    MANAGE    THE    FOREION    AND 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

/ 

§  669.  This  general  power  is  contained  in  the  following 
special  grants :  ^*  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers "  accredited  from  foreign  governments.  "  He 
shall  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.'' 
^^  He  shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  ^*  All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  he 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

All  foreign  relations  are  thus  confided  exclusively  to  the 
President,  or  to  him  in  connection  with  the  Senate.  Congress 
as  such  has  no  voice  in,  or  control  over,  these  matters,  except 
the  secondary  power  or  duty  of  passing  laws  in  certain  in- 
stances to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  treaties. 

§  670.  Of  the  unlimited  extent  and  transcendent  importance 
of  this  function  thus  confided  to  the  Executive,  either  alone  or 
in  connection  with  the  Senate,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  results  for  good  or  evil,  flowing  from  the 
condition  of  international  relations,  results  which  must  be  felt 
by  the  nation  in  all  their  internal  afiairs,  we  can  judge  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  personally, 
by  virtue  of  these  powers* 

The   frinction,  as  a   whole,   is    divided  into  two  distinct 
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branches :  the  power  of  intercourse,  intercommunication,  and 
negotiation,  through  the  means  of  resident  or  special  ministers ; 
and  the  power  of  entering  into  formal  and  binding  interna- 
tional compacts,  which  must  be  comptitsive  on  all  departments 
ef  tiie  government,  and  which  are  made,  by  the.  express  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  the  sfupreme  law  of  the  land.  I  shall  con- 
sider these  two  branches  separately,  the  latter  being  much  tlie 
more  important. 

§  671.  The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  communication 
between  our  own  and  all  other  governments.  Foreign  minis* 
ters  and  ambassadors  are  accredited  to  him ;  to  him  they  pre- 
sent their  credentials  and  pay  their  formal  official  visits.  The 
communications  which  they  make,  and  the  negotiations  which 
they  conduct,  are,  in  fact,  made  and  conducted  to  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  only  as  that  officer  is  the  direct  and 
personal  organ  of  the  President.  All  replies  of  the  Secretary 
are  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  he 
may,  and  doubtless  often  does,  take  an  actual  and  leading 
part  in  the  negotiation.  Our  own  ministers  are  nominated  by 
the  President.  When  appointed  they  commnnicate  alone  with 
the  Executive  through  the  State  Department.  Instructions  are 
sent  to  theiti,  despatches  forwarded,  demands  made,  claims  in- 
sisted on,  principles  adopted  and  enforced,  as  the  President 
deems  proper.  How  far  he  will  actually  interfere  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  how  fer  leave  that  officer  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  discretion,  must  depend  upon  his  own  sense  of 
duty  and  propriety,  and  the  completeness  of  his  own  convic- 
tions. 

§  672.  Over  all  these  proceedings  the  Congress  has  abso- 
lutely no  control.  The  correspondence  and  negotiations  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  conducted  secretly ;  and  although  it  is 
customary  for  the  President  to  communicate  despatches  to  the 
legislature,  this  is  never  dene  until  after  their  transmission, 
and,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  indefinitely  withheld  when  the 
President  deems  that  the  public  interests  require  it  Congress 
may  pass  resolves  in  relation  to  questions  of  an  international 
character ;  but  these  can  only  have  a  certain  moral  weight 
they  have  no  legal  effect ;  they  cannot  bind  the  Executive. 
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The  tiecdsiity  for  this  is  evident.  Negotiations  generally  require 
a  certain  degree  of  secrecy ;  tme  mind  and  will  most  always  be 
more  efficient  in  such  mattei^  than  a  large  deliberative  as- 
sembly. The  President  has  thus  intrusted  to  him  a -moat 
itiomentous  power,  and  one  which  he  cannot  entirely  delegate. 
Our  foreign  ministers  mast  undoubtedly  use  their  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion  within  narrow  Kmits,  but  in  all  important 
matters,  they  receive  definite  and  positive  instructions  from 
home.  The  magnitude  of  this  function  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated. The  President  cannot  declare  war;  Congress  alone 
possesses  this  attribute.  But  the  President  may,  without  any 
possibility  of  hindrance  frotn  the  legislature,  so  conduct  the 
foreign  intercourse,  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  other  gov- 
ernments, as  to  force  a  war,  as  to  compel  another  nation  to 
take  the  initiative ;  and  that  step  once  taken,  the  challenge 
cannot  be  refused.  How  easily  might  the  Executive  have 
plunged  us  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  by  a  single  despatch 
in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  British  Cabinet  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  affair  of  the  Trent.  How  easily  might  he  have 
provoked  *a  condition  of  active  hostilities  with  France  by  the 
form  and  character  of  the  reclamations  made  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Mexico- 

I  repeat  that  the  Executive  Department,  by  means  of  this 
branch  of  its  power  over  foreign  relations,  holds  in  its  keeping 
the  safety,  welfare,  and  even  permanence  of  our  internal  and 
domestic  institutions.  And  in  wielding  this  power,  it  is  un- 
trammelled by  any  other  departmetit  of  the  government ;  no 
other  influence  than  a  moral  one  can  control  or  curb  it ;  its 
acts  are  political,  and  \t$  responsibiKty  is  only  political. 

§  673.  But  the  other  branch  of  this  executive  function  - 
the  treaty-making  power  ^- is  even  more  important.  The 
language  by  which  this  authority  is  conferred  and  described,  is 
peculiar.  The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
that  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  All  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
President  must,  of  course,  take  the  initaatave  in  making  all 
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treaties.  Congress,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
As  a  treaty  is  necessarily  the  result  of  negotiation,  and  as  such 
negotiation  is  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  President, 
the  Senate  having  not  the  least  authority  to  communicate 
with  a  foreign  government,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  that 
body  to  dicti^te  a  treaty,  or  to  force  the  Chief  Magistrate  into 
any  pai-ticular  line  of  action.  He  must  negotiate  the  treaty, 
make  all  the  stipulations,  determine  all  the  subject-matter,  and 
then  submit  the  perfected  convention  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection.  They  must  take  his  finished  work  and 
approve  or  disapprove. 

§  674.  But  there  is  another  principle  of  the  utmost  moment, 
involving  conclusions  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  Con- 
stitution places  no  express  limits  whatever  upon  the  subjects, 
conditions,  or  contents  of  treaties.  The  President  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties.  Now,  the  subjects  to  w^liich  these 
international  compacts  may  legitimately  refer,  are  innumer- 
able ;  the  stipulations  they  may  legitimately  contain,  are 
equally  varied,  dependent  upon  numberless  changes  of  circum- 
stances and  relations.  They  may  afiect  most  vitally *the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  or  the  private  and  personal 
interests  of  individuals.  They  may  be  the  results  of  success- 
ful war  or  of  negotiation,  by  which  territory  is  added ;  or  of 
unsuccessful  war  or  of  negotiation,  by  which  territory  is  ceded. 
They  may  regulate  navigation,  the  import  and  export  of  goods, 
the  imposition  of  duties,  the  rights  of  aliens,  the  tenure  of 
property.  Congress,  having  no  power  over  them,  cannot  ab- 
rogate or  modify  them.  In  general,  therefore,  the  President, 
with  tlic  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  enter  into  any  species  of 
treaty  known  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  any  species  known 
to  the  international  law.  The  genus  **  treaties  "  includes  all 
the  usual  kinds  and  sorts. 

§  675.  While  the  President's  function  is  in  general  so  un- 
restricted, and  although  the  Constitution  places  no  express 
limits  upon  its  exercise,  there  is  plainly  an  implied  limitation, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  may  be  made  which  cuts  off*  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  adopt  certain  particular  means  and 
measures  by  which  they  might  have  otherwise  exercised  some 
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of  their  general  powers.  The  convention  by  which  certain 
reciprocal  privileges  of  trade  were  established  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas ;  that  by  which  certain  tonnage 
duties  and  other  commercial  imposts  are  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  and  France ;  that  by  which  a  certain  local  juris- 
diction in  peculiar  cases  is  given  to  some  foreign  officials  resi- 
dent here,  are  illustrations  of  international  compacts  having  this 
restraining  effect.  But  I  think  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  treaty 
would  be  a  mere  nullity  which  should  attempt  to  deprive  Con- 
gress, or  the  Judiciary,  or  the  President,  of  any  general 
powers  which  are  granted  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  The 
President  cannot,  by  a  treaty,  change  the  form  of  government, 
or  abridge  the  general  functions  created  by  the  organic  law. 
That  a  treaty  may  add  particular  functions  and  attributes  not 
expressly  conferred  or  described  in  the  Constitution,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  indeed,  almost  every  such  convention  must  have 
this  effect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Note,  also,  that  all 
treaties  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  are,  equally" 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  under 
it,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  are  binding  upon,  and 
superior  to,  state  authority,  whether  that  be  expressed  in  state 
constitutions  or  state  laws. 

§  676.  Let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  treaties  operate : 
whether  they  are  compulsive  by  and  of  themselves,  or  whether 
they  require  a  statute  of  Congress  to  make  them  effective  ? 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  would  seem  to  be  explicit  on 
this  point ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  the  authoritative 
rule.  Some  treaties  are  so  worded  that,  by  their  very  terms, 
they  apply  directly  to  the  subject-matter.  They  do  not  stipu- 
late for  any  thing  to  be  done  in  the  future ;  their  provisions 
ftie  not  promissory;  but  they  declare  that  a  certain  thing, 
state,  condition,  or  right  does  thereby  exist.*  Other  treaties 
are  wholly  or  partly  executory ;  they  agree  that  a  certain  thing 
shall  be  done.  In  regard  to  the  first  class,  they  are  of  them- 
selves law ;  binding  as  such  upon  all  public  officers,  and  upon 
all  private  persons.  In  regard  to  the  second  class,  they  are, 
as  such,  binding  only  upon  the  government,  and  require  legisla- 
1  See  Hanenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  488. 
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tire  or  executive  acts,  as  the  case  vmy  be,  to  render  them 
operative.  Ajb  there  is  no  posusible  manner  of  forcing  Coogresa 
to  pass  a  law  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sucb  a  merely 
promissory  convention,  the  only  remedy  which  the  other  higjb 
contracting  luurty  would  have,  for  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the 
legislature  to  perform  iis  stipulated  duty,  would  be  to  treat  the 
neglect  or  refusal  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  a  good  cause 
of  war.  That  it  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  war,  according 
to  the  settled  rules  of  international  law,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted. 

§  677.  In  Foster  v*  Neilsoo,^  a  case  growing  out  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
the  foregoing  principles  were  established.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall says,  as  ttie  very  ratio  decidendi :  ^*  A  treaty  i»  in  its 
nature  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislative  act. 
It  does  not  geiierally  effect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accom^ 
plishe<l,  especially  so  &r  as  its  object  is  infra-territorial ;  but  is 
carried  into  execution  by  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  respeo- 
tive  parties  to  the  instrument.  In  the  Un^ited  States  a  differ- 
ent prindpie  is  established.  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  coodequently  to  be  regarded 
in  the  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  legiataturey 
whenever  it  operates  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  legisla- 
tive provision.  But  when  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  import 
a  conti^act,  when  either  of  the  parties  engages  to  pei*form  a 
particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not 
the  judicial  department ;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the 
contract  befoi^  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  courts." 

§  678.  One  modification  of  this  language  is  required.  No 
doubt,  when  either  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  engages  to  per- 
form a  particular  act,  the  convention  addresses  itself  to  the 
political  departments  of  the  governmient  But  it  is  only  wh^n 
the  act  stipulated  to  be  done,  is  legislative  under  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, that  Congress  must  execute  the  contract ;  when  the  a€t 
is  executive  in  its  native,  the  President  must  execute  the  eon- 
tract.  One  illustration  will  suffice  to  explain  this  dii^inction. 
If  a  treaty  should  be  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britadn^  having  for  its  object  the  more  complete  sup* 
\^         1  ^  Pet.\60, 1 69.       X ^'l 
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pression  of  the  slave-trade,  each  of  the  h^h  oontracting  parties 
might  undertake  to  keep  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  search  and  aeiae  slavers ;  and  it  Bright  also  be 
agreed  that  a  mixed  conunission,  or  coort,  of  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  should  be  appointed  to  sit  m  the  regions  in- 
fested ^'ith  slavers,  and  to  abjudicate  upon  the  vessels  seized 
under  the  treaty.  This  convention  would  evidently  addresi 
itself  to  the  political  departments ;  fron  its  mere  language  ne 
private  rights  or  duties  could  arise  and  be  enforced  by  the 
courts.  But  it  would  address  itself  partly  to  Congress  aitd 
partly  to  the  President.  The  latter  might,  on  his  own  motion, 
despatch  and  maintain  a  naval  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  Africa ; 
for  the  disposition  of  tlie  navy  is  kft  entirely,  to  lum  as  Com^ 
mander-in-Chief.  But  the  provision  in  reference  to  a  mixed 
court  oi*  commission  would  address  itself  to  both  department. 
Congress  alone  could  create  the  new  ofBoe,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  salaries ;  the  President  alone  could  nominate  a 
person  to  fill  the  office  when  created.  No  private  individual, 
no  public  officer,  no  foreign  power,  could  legally  compel  either 
department  to  do  what  was  agreed  to  be  done.  The  only' 
remedy  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  of  refusal,  would  be  war* 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  President,  through  his  treaty, 
making  function,  may  so  lund  the  Congress,  that  their  act  of 
neglec*t  or  refusal  to  com|)ly  with  the  compact,  may  give  rise 
to  the  dread  penalty  of  war.  He  may  so  bind  the  legislature, 
that  they  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  obligation,  except 
by  declaring  war  against  the  other  contracting  nation  ;  all  thffir 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  compulsive  efficacy  of  the  treaty,  less 
stringent  than  this,  would  be  utterly  null  and  void. 

^  679.  In  conclusicm,  I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
scope  and  extent  of  this  executive  function  of  regulating  foreign 
relations,  and  its  influence  and  effisct  upon  the  general  powers 
of  the  national  government.  There  is  here,  as  I  believe,  a 
mine  of  )>ower  which  has  been  almost  unworked,  a  mine  rich 
in  beneficent  and  most  efficacious  results.  The  Presideiit  may, 
and  must,  manage  the  foreign  relations ;  he  may^  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed,  enter  into  treaties.  To  these  execotive  attri- 
butes must  be  added  the  legislative  authority  io  pass  all  laws 
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wliicli  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  aid  the  President  in  ex- 
ercising these  functions.  From  this  combination  there  result 
particular  powers  in  the  national  government  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  every  possible  related  occasion.  We  have 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  look  at  the  particular  grants  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  gov- 
ernment may  do.  But  here  is  a  most  ample  and  comprehensive 
grant.  The  government  not  only  may,  but  must,  preserve  its 
foreign  relations;  it  not  only  may,  but  must,  use  all  such 
means  as  sliall  prevent  just  causes  of  war  against  us  by  foreign 
powers.  Its  international  relations  are  unlimited  in  number 
and  extent ;  they  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  internal 
and  domestic  relations ;  many  of  the  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  preserve  and  control  them,  must  act  entirely 
within  the  national  territory,  and  directly  upon  private  per- 
sons or  rights.  So  far  as  those  external  relations  affect  the 
internal,  and  so  far  as  the  measures  appropriate  in  exercising 
the  function  of  controlling  the  external  relations  act  within  the 
interior,  and  upon  private  persons  and  rights,  just  so  far  has 
the  government  all  the  power  under  the  Constitution  which 
the  exigencies  of  any  occasion  can  demand.  Where  the  act  is 
legislative  in  its  nature,  the  Congress  may  legislate  ;  where  the 
act  is  executive  in  its  nature,  the  President  may  execute. 

§  680.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  proposi- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  all  express  grants  to  Congress  to  de- 
fine and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  even  to 
define  and  punish  any  crimes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
complete  authority  of  the  national  legislature  to  pass  neutrali^ 
laws,  and  all  other  statutes  of  the  same  general  class.  Fitting 
out  armed  vessels  in  aid  of  one  belligerent,  foreign  enlistments 
within  our  territory,  armed  expeditions  organized  against 
friendly  states,  would,  if  permitted,  if  not  repressed,  en- 
danger  our  peaceful  relations  with  the  injured  nations.  These 
relations  require  that  causes  of  war  should  be  removed  or  pre- 
vented ;  the  President  has  ample  power,  so  far  as  his  mere 
(executive  functions  go;  Congress  may  aid  those  executive 
functions  by  any  means  and  measures  which  are  conducive  U 
the  end  proposed. 
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But  Congress  may,  in  aid  of  this  function  of  the  President, 
pass  laws  which  are  addressed  directly  to  the  separate  states, 
and  which  control  the  acts  of  their  governments.  The  states 
have  no  international  ttatiu ;  but  they  may,  through  their 
governments,  do  such  acts  as  endanger  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  nation :  for  these  acts  the  government  is  respouitible  to  the 
foreign  power,  and  cannot  evade  the  responsibih'ty  by  assert- 
ing its  want  of  control  over  the  state.  As  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  it,  the  power  must  belong  to  it.  Congress  has 
acted  upon  this  view  of  its  legislative  functions,  by  passing  a 
statute  permitting  the  United  States  courts  to  issue  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  restraint 
of  any  alien,  where  restrained  for  an  act  done  by  him  under 
the  authority  of  his  own  government.  Thus  a  prisoner  may 
be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  transferred 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  This  law  was  passed  upon  an 
occasion  when  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  was  clearly  evi- 
dent, and  when  a  war  with  Great  Britain  was  imminent 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  New  York  authorities  in  reiusing 
to  surrender  a  British  subject  into  the  custody  of  the  nation. 
This  principle  may  evidently  be  extended  to  other  cases.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  general  government,  under  its  fiinction 
of  controlling  international  relations,  has  the  power,  by  proper 
legislation,  to  prevent  a  state  from  repudiating  its  public  debt, 
so  far  as  that  debt  may  be  held  by  foreign  citizens.  I  repeat, 
that  in  this  Executive  attribute,  and  in  the  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  in  aid  thereof,  there  is  a  source  of  power 
which  has,  as  yet,  beeiMittle  resorted  to,  which  has  even  been 
little  thought  of,  but  which  is  fruitful  in  most  important  and 
salutary  results. 

(  681.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  great  variety  of  treaties 
wliich  may  be  made,  and  the  compulsive  character  which  the 
Constitution  stamps  upon  them,  the  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, through  their  means,  to  control  state  legislation,  is 
even  more  plainly  apparent.  With  one  illustration  I  leave 
this  subject.  A  few  years  ago,  the  United  States  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  was  mutually  stipulated  that 
the  citizens  of  each  nation  should  have  the  same  rights  to  ao- 
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qnire  and  hold  property  of  every  description  in  the  teiTitory 
of  the  other  contracting  party,  that  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
possessed  by  its  own  laws.  The  French  laws  make  no  differ- 
ence between  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  personal  and  real 
property.  Many  of  the  American  states,  borrowing  the  rules 
of  the  Common  Law,  nuike  a  substantial  difference.  The 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  stipulated  that  the 
general  government  should  urge  upon  the  states  where  aliens 
are  incapacitated  in  any  degree  from  acquiring  and  holding 
real  estate,  to  make  a  change  in  their  local  laws  in  that  re- 
spect, in  favor  of  French  citizens.  This  latter  provision  was 
clearly  useless.  If  the  treaty  had  expressly  declared  that 
French  subjects  may  have  full  powers  and  rights  to  acquire  and 
hold  lands  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  such  compact 
would  have  overridden,  in  favor  of  Frenchmen,  any  state  law 
forbidding  aliens  to  acquire  and  hold  real  property.  And  such 
compact  would  have  executed  itself;  it  would  have  become 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  it  would  have  required 
no  Congressional  sanction  ;  state  courts  would  have  been 
bound  to  give  it  force.  In  fact,  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  contained  a  provision 
identical  in  principle  with  the  one  supposed  ;  for  the  citizens 
of  each  country  were  allowed  to  hold  and  inherit  lands  held 
by  them  or  their  ancestors  in  the  other  country  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  at  the  present  day  for  a 
British  subject  to  inherit  lands  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  laws  of  the  particular  state  in  which  they  arc  situ- 
ated may  deny  to  an  alien  this  capacity.  The  validity  of  the 
stipulation  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  and  affirmed  by  the 
national  and  state  courts,  and  many  existing  titles  are  baaed 
upon  it 

SECTION  y. 

TU  POWBB  OF  THS  PBXSIPKirT  TO  OBANT  BBPBIKVES  AHD 
PARDONS. 

§  682.  This  power  is  conferred  in  the  following  language  * 
«He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  fo« 
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offencea  against  the   United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment." 

A  reprieve  is  simply  the  suspension  of  a  sentence,  bj  which 
its  execution  is  deferred,  without  there  being  anj  remission  or 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  punishment. 

A  pardon  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  **  a  work  of  mercy, 
whereby  the  king,  either  before  attainder,  sentence,  or  convic- 
tion, or  after,  forgiveth  any  crime,  offence,  punishment,  exe- 
cution, right,  title,  debt,  or  duty."  He  adds :  "  All  pardons  of 
treason  or  felony  are  to  be  made  by  the  king,  and  in  his  name 
only,  and  are  either'^eneral  or  special.  All  pardons,  either 
general  or  special,  are  either  by  act  of  Parhament,  or  by  the 
charter  of  the  king."  ^  A  pardon  is  frequently  conditional,  aa 
the  king  may  extend  his  right  upon  what  terms  he  please,  or 
annex  to  his  bounty  a  condition  precedent  or  subsequent,  on 
the  performance  of  which  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will 
depend. 

The  general  language  above  quoted  must  be  taken  with 
the  following  limitations,  which,  indeed,  Lord  Coke  expressly 
makes.  The  right,  title,  debt,  or  duty  which  the  king  may 
forgive,  must  be  one  due  or  owing  to  the  state,  and  not  one 
owing  to  a  private  person.  Also,  the  offence  must  have  been 
committed,  and  the  liability  to  penalty  must  therefore  have 
accrued.  A  permission  given  to  a  person  or  class  of  persons 
to  commit  offences,  with  a  pardon  remitting  the  penal  conse- 
quences thereof,  would  be  absolutely  void.  The  prerogative 
to  issue  such  promissory  pardons  was  once  claimed  by  the 
crown  ;  but  the  claim  has  long  been  abandoned  It  would 
amount  to  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  compulsive  effect  of 
statutes,  or  of  the  law  generally,  which  the  English  people 
have  resisted  with  success.  In  the  United  States  v.  Wilson,^ 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with  his  usual  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness, gave  a  most  admirable  deBnition  of  a  pardon.  He  says : 
^*A  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace,  proceeding  from  the  power  on- 
tm^ited  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  exempts  the 
individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the  punishment  the 
law  inflicts  for  a  crime  he  has  committed." 

s  S  Intt  SSS.  «  7  P«i.  IM,  15ft. 
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§  683.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  hia 
Commentaries,  speaks  of  pardons  as  an  absolute  prerogative  of 
the  crown  ;  he  falls  into  a  rapture  over  the  beneficent  effecta 
of  this  prerogative ;  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government;  he  leaves  the  impression  that  no  one  but  the 
king  can  pardon.  Sir  William  Blackstone's  high  Tory  views 
are  well  known  ;  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  crown  and 
its  powers  and  prerogatives,  must  all  be  taken  with  much 
allowance.  Blackstone  himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
chapter  on  pardons,  speaks  of  those  granted  by  Parliament  as 
having  the  greater  efficacy,  in  that  a  pardon  granted  by  the 
king  after  an  attainder  of  felony,  did  not  destroy  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  while  that  gi*anted  by  Parliament  did ;  and  in 
that  a  pardon  granted  by  the  king  before  conviction  must  be 
specially  pleaded,  while  one  granted  by  Parliament  will  be  ju- 
dicially noticed  by  the  courts.  This  citation  shows  that  Black- 
stone,  notwithstanding  his  general  declarations  in  regard  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  admits,  as  he  must,  and  as  Lord 
Coke  expressly  declares,  that  the  British  Parliament  possess 
the  same  power. 

§  684.  Can  we  argue  from  this  state  of  things  in  England 
to  our  own  country  ?  We  cannot  entirely,  but  may  partially. 
So  far  as  the  grants  of  power,  legislative  or  executive,  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  be  governed  entirely  by  our  Constitution. 
Congress  cannot  do  an  act  simply  because  Parliament  may, 
but  only  because  the  organic  law  expressly  or  impliedly  says 
they  may.  The  President  cannot  do  an  act  simply  because 
the  British  crown  may,  but  only  because  the  Constitution, 
either  by  its  specific  or  by  its  general  grants,  has  clothed  him 
with  authority.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  conferring  powers  upon  either  department,  has  used 
general  language  familiar  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  it  has  not  attempted  to  define  or  limit,  and  when  this 
language  has  particular  reference  to  the  private  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  privileges  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  mere  political 
(unctions,  we  must  go  back  to  the  English  law  to  discover  the 
full  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  tlie  consequent  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  granted. 
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With  the  aid  of  these  canons  of  interpretation,  I  propose  to 
examine  (1)  the  powers  of  the  President  to  grant  pardons, 
and  (2)  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subject. 

§  686.  I.  The  Extent  of  the  Freridenf^  Power.  —  He  shall 
have  ])ower  to  grant  pardons.  Pardons  are  not  defined ;  no 
classification  is  made ;  no  statement  of  the  occasions  on  which 
they  may  be  used  ;  nothing  descriptive  or  definitive.  To  ob- 
tain this  particular  and  special  meaning  which  shall  inte]i>ret 
the  clause,  which  shall  throw  light  upon  the  executive  au- 
thority, we  must  go  back  to  the  English  law  and  inquire  what 
pardon  meant  there ;  what  pardons  might  there  be  granted ; 
an  what  occasions  ;  and  with  what  effect.  The  extent  of  the 
President's  function  will  thus  be  ascertained ;  he  may  resort 
to  the  act  of  grace  whenever,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
it  might  have  been  resorted  to  in  England.  This  fundamental 
principle  has  been  expressly  recognized  in  one  decision,  and 
solemnly  affirmed  as  the  ratio  decidendi  in  two  judgments  of 
the  national  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V,  Wilson,^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said :  ^^  The  power 
to  pardon  had  been  exercised  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Executive  of  that  nation  whose  language  is  our  language,  and 
to  whose  judicial  institutions  ours  bear  a  close  resemblance ; 
we  adopt  their  principles  respecting  the  operation  and  effect  of 
a  pardon,  and  look  into  their  books  for  the  rules  prescribing 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  person  who  would 
avail  himself  of  it.'* 

§  686.  In  Ex  parte  Wells,'  the  Supreme  Court  examined 
this  subject  with  great  care,  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  a 
conditional  pardon  which  had  been  granted  by  the  President. 
They  said :  *^  In  the  law  *  pardon '  has  different  meanings, 
which  were  as  well  understood  when  the  Constitution  was 
made,  as  any  other  legal  word  in  the  Constitution  now  is. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  pardon  without  a  designation  of  iu  kind  is 
not  known  in  the  law.  Time  out  of  mind,  in  the  earliest 
books  of  the  English  law,  every  pardon  has  its  particular  de- 
nomination. They  are  general,  special  or  particular,  condi* 
tional,  absolute,  statutory,  not  necessary  in  some  cases,  and  in 

1  7  Pet.  150.  *  18  How.  807,  310,  311. 
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some  grantable  of  course We  might  mention  other 

legal  incidents  of  a  pardon,  but  those  mentioned  are  enough  to 
illustrate  the  subject  of  pardons,  and  the  extent  or  meaning  of 
the  President's  power  to  grant  reprieves  or  pardons.  It 
meant  that  the  power  was  to  be  used  according  to  law ;  that 
is,  as  it  had  been  used  in  England,  and  in  these  states  while 
they  were  colonies ;  not  because  it  was  a  prerogative  |)ower, 

but  as  incidents  of  the  power  to  pardon We  think 

that  tlie  language  used  in  the  Constitution  conferring  the 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  must  be  construed  with 
refei*ence  to  its  meaning  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  At  the 
time  of  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  that  power  had 
been  exercised  by  the  king  as  the  chief  executive.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  the  colonies  being  in  effect  under  the  laws  of 
England,  were  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  various 
forms  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  English  law  books.  They 
were  of  course  to  be  applied  as  occasions  occurred,  and  they 
constituted  a  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Anglo- America. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  American 
statesmen  were  conversant  with  the  laws  of  England,  and 
familiar  with  the  prerogatives  exercised  by  the  crown.  Hence, 
when  the  words  ^  to  grant  pardons '  were  used  in  the  Consti- 
tution, they  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  authority  as  exercised 
by  the  English  crown,  or  by  its  representatives  in  the  colonies. 
At  that  time  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  attached  the 
same  meaning  to  the  woi'd  pardon.  In  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  no  effort  was  made  to  define  or 
change  its  meaning,  although  it  was  limited  in  cases  of  im* 
peachments."  In  another  portion  of  the  same  judgment,  the 
court  said :  ^  ^*  But  it  was  urged  that  the  power  to  reprieve 
and  pardon  does  not  include  the  power  to  grant  a  conditional 
pardon,  the  latter  not  having  been  enumerated  in  the  Con« 
stitution  as  a  distinct  power.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in 
discussions  upon  the  Constitution,  that  an  involuntary  change 
is  made  in  the  words  of  it.  And  even  thongh  the  change 
may  appear  to  be  equivalent,  it  will  be  found,  upon  reftectioui 
not  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the  Con« 
1  18  How.  S14. 
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stitation.  This  is  an  example  of  it.  The  power  as  given  ia 
not  to  reprieve  and  pardon,  but  that  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons.  The  difFerence  be- 
tween the  real  language  and  that  used  in  the  argument  is 
material.  The  latter  conveys  only  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
power  as  to  the  purpose  or  object  for  which  it  was  given. 
The  real  language  of  the  Constitution  is  general,  that  is, 
common  to  the  class  of  pardons,  or  extending  the  power  to 
paixlon  to  aU  kituU  of  pardam  knaum  in  the  law  as  9uchy  wluxt- 
W€T  may  be  their  denomination*  We  have  shown  that  a  con* 
ditional  pardon  is  one  of  them.  In  this  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  giving  to  its  words  their  proper  meaning,  the  power 
to  pardon  conditionally  is  not  one  of  inference  at  all,  but  one 
conferred  in  terms.'*  These  views  were  again  distinctly 
affirmed  by  the  same  court  in  Ex  parte  Garland.^ 

^  687.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  determination  of 
the  President's  power,  we  say  that  he  may  resort  to  all  the 
species  which  are  included  in  the  genus  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution ;  he  may  at  his  discretion  employ  all  the  8i)ecial 
acts  of  grace  which  in  the  English  law  would  fairly  fall  under 
the  general  term  pardon.  There  were  certain  kinds  of  pai*donfl 
issued  on  certain  different  occasions,  and  having  certain  different 
effects.  The  President  may  use  any  of  tliese  at  will.  Thus, 
after  the  indictment,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  of  an 
offender,  a  pardon  may  be  granted  to  him  for  that  particular 
offence,  which  sliall  have  the  eflect  to  remit  the  whole  pun* 
ishment,  or  that  portion  of  it  not  yet  inflicted,  and  to  restore 
the  person  to  all  the  rights  which  he  may  have  forfeited  as  a 
penalty  of  his  crime.  Such  a  pardon  would  of  course  address 
itself  to  the  ministerial  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  executing  the  sentence.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form  of  pardon  used  in  modern  times. 

^  688.  A  second  species  known  to  the  English  law  was  the 
conditional  pardon,  generally  issued  after  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, where  the  king  annexed  some  condition  to  InV  act  of 
grace,  which  the  offender  must  accept  and  perform,  or  the 
pardon  would  be  a  nullity.  The  condition  usually  consisted 
^  4  Wall.  SSS,  380. 
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in  the  substitntion  of  some  other  punishment  in  the  [.lace  of 
that  which  had  been  awarded  by  the  court ;  or  it  might  re- 
quire of  the  criminal  that  he  should  do  some  positive  act,  as  to 
leave  the  kingdom  and  live  abroad.  The  former  kind  of  con- 
ditions are  often  known  as  commutations  of  the  original  sen- 
tence, and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  absolute  pardons 
which  remit  part  of  a  punishment,  leaving  the  residue  as  orig- 
inally imposed,  and  substituting  no  other  penalty  in  the  place 
of  that  remitted.  The  power  of  the  President  to  issue  con- 
ditional pardons  was  discussed  and  most  conclusively  estab- 
lished in  Ex  parte  Wells  ^  before  referred  to. 

^  689.  The  king  might  also  grant  a  pardon  to  a  particular 
offender,  forgiving  him  some  specified  crime,  or  all  the  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  at  any  time  before  conviction,  and 
even  before  trial,  or  indictment,  or  apprehension,  or  any 
official  charge  of  crime  made  against  the  person.  Such  a 
pardon  must  address  itself  to  the  courts  before  which  the 
individual  might  afterwards  be  brought  for  trial ;  it  must  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  judges  as  a  fact.  By  the  ancient 
English  rules  of  pleading  in  criminal  causes,  it  was  required 
that  such  a  pardon,  if  received  before  conviction,  should  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  indictment ;  but  if  received  after  con- 
viction and  before  sentence,  should  be  pleaded  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  at  tlie  present  day 
it  would  be  considered  sufiicient  to  present  such  a  pardon  to 
the  notice  of  the  court  by  motion,  and  that  a  formal  plea  would 
not  be  required.  Even  in  the  English  law  such  formality  was 
not  required  in  at  least  one  instance.  Where  Parliament 
pardons  all  persons,  without  any  description  of  their  offences, 
they  need  not  plead  the  act  of  grace,  but  the  courts  will  take 
judicial  notice  thereof.' 

Pardons  issued  before  conviction,  or  trial,  or  indictment,  oi 
any  official  proceeding,  are  well  known  to  the  English  law ; 
indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  anciently  they  were  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  kind.  Of  course  they  assume  that  a  par^ 
ticular  person  has,  before  the  act  of  grace,  committed  some 
offence  against  the  laws,  for  which  he  would  be  criminally 

1  18  How.  807.  <  1  Chittj'B  Cr.  Law,  466. 
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Eable.  They  mast  apply  to  an  existing  state  of  circum- 
itanceS)  where  the  liability  has  been  fixed,  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  to  enForce  that  liability  through  the 
remedial  process  of  the  courts. 

§  690.  The  President  has,  under  the  generic  language  of 
the  Constitution,  fiill  power  to  issue  pardons  to  particular 
offenders  before  conviction,  trial,  indictment,  or  any  official 
proceeding  against  them.  This  conclusion  is  inevitable  from 
the  reasoning  in  Ex  parte  Wells  quoted  in  §  686.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  has  expressly  decided  the  point.  In  Ex  parte 
Garland,^  the  petitioner  Garland  had  been  engaged  in  tlie 
rebellion  ;  the  President  had  granted  him  a  full  pardon  al- 
though no  criminal  proceedings  had  been  instituted  against 
him  ;  he  applied  to  be  re-admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  without  taking  the  test  oath ;  and  rested  his 
case  partly  upon  the  pardon  he  had  received.  The  court,  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  said :  **  The  power  thus  conferred  [to  giant 
pardons]  is  unlimited,  with  the  exception  stated  [as  to  im- 
peachments]. It  extends  to  every  offence  known  to  the  law, 
and  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  after  its  commission,  either 
before  legal  proceedings  are  taken,  or  during  their  pendencyi 
or  after  conviction  and  judgment.  This  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  subject  to  legislative  control.  Congress  can  neither 
limit  the  effect  of  his  pardon,  nor  exclude  from  its  exercise 
any  class  of  offenders.  The  benign  prerogative  of  mercy 
reposed  in  him  cannot  be  fettered  by  any  legislative  restric- 
tions.'' The  dissenting  judges  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  these  doctrines.  They  simply  claimed  that,  as  the  statute 
requiring  a  test  oath  did  not  impose  any  penalty  or  punish- 
ment, but  only  prescribed  a  qualification,  the  pardon  did  not 
reach  this  case  and  relieve  from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to 
the  oath. 

§  691.  May  the  President,  under  this  grant  of  the  Consti- 
tution, issue  a  general  pardon  to  a  class  of  offenders,  widiout 
designating  any  particular  individuals  oy  name?  At  the 
present  day  such  an  act  of  grace  is  often  called  a  general  am- 
nesty.    Although  the  word  is  current  in  our  literature,  and 

1  4  WaD.  388,  880. 
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has  a  quasi- legal  signification,  yet  amnesty  is  not  a  technical 
word  of  the  common  law ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  old 
abridgments,  digests,  and  text^books  as  a  term  of  art.  Some 
discussion  has  lately  arisen  in  regard  to  the  comparative  scope 
and  efficacy  of  an  amnesty  and  of  a  pardon.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  pardon  simply  removes  the  penal  consequences  of  a 
crime,  while  an  amnesty  blots  out  the  crime  altogether,  and 
leaves  the  offender  as  though  it  had  never  been  committed. 
The  correctness  of  any  such  distinction  in  the  English  law 
may  well  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  an  am- 
nesty is  something  greater  and  more  efficient  than  a  pardon, 
then  it  certainly  does  not  fall  within  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  President  to  grant  pardons.  But  taking  the  word  amnes^ 
in  its  popular  sense  as  an  act  of  grace  extended  to  an  indeter* 
minate  class  who  have  all  been  guilty  of  a  common  offence, 
may  the  President  issue  an  amnesty  ? 

^  692.  The  English  law  divided  pardons  into  pa]*ticular  and 
general.  The  ancient  text-writers  and  cases  constantly  refer 
to  tin's  division  as  one  existing  and  well  known.  Particular 
pardons  must  be  granted  to  determinate,  specified  criminals. 
General  pardons  had  a  double  meaning,  and  much  confusion 
will  be  avoided  by  taking  notice  of  this  fact,  that  two  varieties 
were  embraced  in  this  species.  A  pardon  granted  to  an  indi- 
vidual, forgiving  him  for  all  crimes  whatever,  or  for  all  crimes 
of  a  certain  class,  whicn  he  had  before  committed,  was  called 
a  general  pardon.  An  act  of  grace  issued  to  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  engaged  in  a  common  offence,  without 
specifying  any  particular  persons  as  the  recipient  of  fiivor,  was 
also  known  as  a  general  pardon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
king  possessed  the  power  to  use  this  latter  variety  of  pardons, 
and  that  in  ancient  times  he  exercised  the  prerogative  with 
some  freedom.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  in  later  times 
the  Parliament  has  usually  extended  the  pardoning  grace  in 
such  cases  by  an  act  or  statute  of  indemnity,  and  that  the 
kingly  power  has  not  been  invoked.  Still  this  kind  of  general 
pardons,  whether  granted  by  the  crown  or  by  Parliament,  is 
well  known  and  recognized  in  the  English  law  ;  it  falls  under 
the  denomination  of  pardons ;  and  it  is  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
general  amnesty,  as  that  word  is  used  at  the  present  day. 
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^  698.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Presi* 
dent  is  clothed  with  a  condtitutional  authority  to  issue  such  a 
general  pardon  to  a  class  of  persons  who  have  incurred  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  Applying  the  principle  firmly  estab* 
lished  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  power  to  grant  pardons 
includes  all  species,  it  would  seem  that  this  special  variety  waa 
embraced  as  well  as  any  others.  This  conclusion  is  strength* 
ened  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  such  an  act  of  grace.  Its 
intrinsic  nature  and  its  results  are  identical  with  those  of  a 
particular  pardon.  The  only  element  of  distinction  is  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  recipients  of  fiivor  are  described ; 
but  this  uncertainty  can  always  be  removed,  if  necessary,  by 
evidence  identifying  the  pei*son  ns  one  of  the  class  mentioned 
in  the  terms  of  the  amnesty.  But  again,  in  proclaiming  a 
general  pardon,  the  President  is  doing  nothing  more  than  he 
may  confessedly  accomplish  by  pursuing  another  method 
which  is  entirely  under  his  control.  He  may  certainly  single 
out  all  the  persons  who  compose  the  class,  and  confer  a  sepa- 
rate pardon  upon  each.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  tho 
whole  number,  the  results  of  an  amnesty  would  have  l»een  at* 
tained.  If  it  should  be  said  that  in  granlang  a  pardon  to  a 
spedfied  individual  the  President  would  be  exercising  an 
amount  of  discretion,  that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  pecu** 
liar  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  ;  I  answer,  as  a  fact 
this  is  doubtless  true,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  legal  forgive* 
ness,  it  is  not  true.  The  President  has  power  to  pardon  for  no 
cause,  as  well  as  for  good  cause.  His  exercise  of  the  function 
in  such  a  manner  might  expose  him  to  impeachment,  but  tho 
act  itself  would  be  valid. 

\  694.  The  President's  power  to  issue  an  amnesty  has  been 
denied,  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  do* 
cided  in  United  States  v.  Wilson,^  that  a  pardon  issued  before 
conviction  must  be  pleaded  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  act  of 
grace  must  therefore  be  a  separate  deed  given  to  a  specified 
individual.  This  objection  is  certainly  without  weight.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Constitution  is  not  to  be 
construed  by  applying  to  it  the  ancient  common  law  rules  of 

1  7  Pet.  150. 
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pleading  in  criminal  cases.  But  the  decision  of  the  conrt  is 
entirely  misapprehended.  It  was.  not  held  that  every  pardon 
granted  before  conviction  must  be  pleaded,  but  only  that  every 
pardon  conferred  upon  a  specified  individual  must  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  court  as  a  fact,  and  that  anciently  this 
must  be  done  by  a  plea.  But  even  had  the  couit  determined 
as  an  inflexible  rule  that  every  pardon  must  be  pleaded,  the 
inference  claimed  would  not  follow,  unless  the  further  rule  had 
been  laid  down  that  the  plea  must  be  accompanied  with  pro- 
fert.  Indeed,  in  this  case.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was.  simply 
conforming  to  a  familiar  practice  of  the  English  courts.  As  a 
pardon  is  not  a  general  law,  the  judges  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  its  existence ;  it  must  be  brought  before  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  fact.  There  is  no  diiference  in  this  re- 
spect between  a  particular  and  a  general  pardon  issued  by  the 
long ;  each  must  be  pleaded,  when  it  is  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
fence, and  both  would  be  pleaded  with  the  same  ease  and  in 
the  same  manner.  But  if  the  act  of  grace  is  embodied  in  a 
general  statute  of  Parliament,  the  judges  take  cognizance 
thereof,  and  it  need  not  be  brought  to  their  notice.  An 
English  writer  of  authority  gives  the  following  rules  as  the 
result  of  ancient  cases.^  "  When  the  prisoner  has  either  |)er- 
Bonally  obtained  a  pardon,  or  is  inchuled  in  a  general  act  of 
grace,  he  must  plead  that  privilege  specially.  But  when  Par- 
liament pardons  all  persons  without  any  description  of  their 
oifences,  they  need  not  plead.'  The  objection  I  am  consider- 
ing seems  therefore  to  fail  both  in  its  facts  and  in  its  infer- 
ences. 

§  694  a?  All  the  propositions  of  the  text  in  reference  to 
the  pardoning  power  of  the  President  have  been  reaffirmed 
and  fully  established  as  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
land.  Pardons  are  a  matter  exclusively  within  the  execu- 
tive authority.  The  validity  of  those  conferred  by  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  proclamation  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt;  the 
questions  suggested  in  the  text  have  received  ibhe  same  an- 

1  1  Cliltty'8  Cr.  Law,  466. 

*  This  section  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  Appendix,  but  is  now  in- 
serted here.    £d. 
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Bwers  by  the  court  that. were  given  by  the  aathor.  After 
this  result  had  been  announced,  and  the  President's  amnesty 
had  been  judicially  sustained,  Congress  attempted  to  destroy 
or  at  least  restrict  its  practical  effect  by  legislation.  A  stat« 
ute  was  passed  which  declared  that  the  acceptance  by  any 
person  of  a  pardon  should  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
had  beeiv  guilty  of  the  offences  which  were  condoned,  and 
his  guilt  being  thus  established,  he  should  be  precluded  from 
enforcing  certain  legal  rights  and  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment which  the  Supreme  Court  had  previously  decided 
might  be  enforced  by  persons  who  had  received  the  execu- 
tive pardon.  This  statute  the  court  pronounced  wholly  null 
and  void,  because  it  invaded  both  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  judiciary  by  changing  the  legal  import  of  their  judg- 
ments, and  of  the  President,  by  restricting  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  the  pardoning  power  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  alone.^ 

^  695.  11.  The  Powers  of  Congre^z  over  Pardons.  —  Is  any 
legislative  action  needed  to  aid  the  President,  or  can  any  legis- 
lative action  restrict  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  f'niiction  ? 
Plainly  not.  Pardoning  is  clearly  a  kind  of  executinor,  not  of 
making  laws.  As  iar  as  authority  is  conferred  upon  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  it  can  neither  be  extended  nor  limited  by 
Congress.  A  statute  passed  to  give  construction  to  the  Con* 
stitntion,  and  to  confine  its  operation  to  particular  classes  of 
pardons,  would  be  a  palpable  usurpation  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion. Thus,  an  act  of  Congress  which  should  take  away  the 
President's  power  to  confer  conditional  pardons,  or  to  grant 
pardons  before  trial,  would  be  absolutely  void.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  a  law  which  should  assume  to  restrain  him 
from  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  if  the  latter  is  included 
within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

§  696.  Has  Congress  any  independent  authority  over  the 
subject  ?  None  is  conferred  in  express  language,  and  if  any 
exists,  it  must  be  implied  from  the  power  to  define  and  punish 
crimes.  The  legislature  may,  beyond  doubt,  relieve  existing 
offenders  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  acts,  by  re|)eal- 
^  IT.  S.  9.  Kkin,  IS  WaiL  128,  and  154, 166. 
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ing  tlie  law  which  defined  the  crime  and  apportioned  the  pun 
ishmcnt.  Thus  the  results  of  a  general  pardon  or  amnesty 
would  be  reached  in  an  indirect  manner.  But  while  the  stat- 
ute remains  in  force,  and  the  penalties  are  impending,  it 
would  seem  that  the  national  legislature  cannot  interpose  and 
extend  an  act  of  grace  either  to  a  specified  criminal,  or  to  an 
indeterminate  class.  The  general  grant  of  power  iq  the  Pres- 
ident would  seem  to  cover  the  whole  case,  and  to  leave  no 
room  for  legislative  action.  Again,  a  pardon  is  confessedly  a 
step  in  the  execution  of  laws,  and  the  American  Congress^  un- 
like the  British  Parliament,  has  no  executive  function.  It 
may  apportion  the  punishment ;  it  may  make  that  punishment 
conditional ;  but  when  it  has  once  decided  upon  the  penalty, 
its  authority  would  seem  to  be  ended.  Remission  is  a  proper 
act  of  the  Pi*esident  and  not  of  the  legislature* 


SECTION  VI. 

TBK  POWER  OF   THE  PRESIDENT  TO   GIVE  INFORMATION  AND  TO 
RECOMMEND  MEASURES  TO  CONGRESS. 

§  697.  *^  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  sliall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient."  The  necessity  of  the  first  clause  is  apparent. 
By  virtue  of  his  official  |)osition  the  President  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  a  vast  number  of  facts  which  are  most  important 
for  Congress  to  know,  but  which  that  body  possesses  no  means 
of  knowing  except  through  the  Executive.  Thus  the  iteW 
and  total  amount  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  expenditure,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  economical  legislation  is  based  ;  the  situ- 
ation of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  ;  the  number  and 
disposition  of  tl)e  land  and  naval  forces ;  the  character,  cost^ 
and  condition  of  the  armaments  and  supplies, — these  and  a 
thousand  other  matters  of  detail  are  first  known  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  and  must  be  communicated  by  it  to  Congress, 
as  the  basis  of  the  annual  or  occasional  legislation. 

(  698.  From  the  very  organization  of  the  present  govern 
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ment  the  practioe  has  been  uniform  for  the  President  to  com- 
municatc  the  greater  part  of  this  information  in  a  message  sent 
to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  session.  This  message  is 
accompanied  by  a  full  and  minnte  detail  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  each  department  during  the  year.  The  President 
may  at  other  times  transmit  information  ;  and  the  Congress,  or 
either  House,  may  request  more  particular  statements  respect- 
ing any  matter  deemed  by  them  important.  When  a  demand 
is  made,  the  President  may,  and  often  does,  withhold  the  facts. 
if  in  his  opinion  their  communication  at  the  time  would  be  pre 
judicial  to  the  pubh'c  interests.  Congress  may  have  i-equested 
information  concerning  matters  over  which  they  have  no  direct 
legislative  power ;  but  the  President  cannot  refuse,  on  that 
ground  alone,  to  make  tlie  statement  It  would  be  almost,  if 
not  quite  impossible,  to  conceive  of  any  facts  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  which  could  not  in  some  manner  be 
made  useful  by  Congress  in  matters  entirely  within  its  juris- 
diction. Even  if  every  other  possible  reason  failed,  all  infor- 
mation must  be  useful,  as  it  would  affect  the  oversight  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  always  have  of  civil  ofRcers, 
and  their  power  to  impeach  such  officers. 

§  699.  Thus,  during  the  late  civil  war,  the  two  houses  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  on  the  state  of  the  war,  which  col- 
lected a  vast  amount  of  evidence  respecting  the  various  military 
operations.  Now,  Congress  has  very  little  to  do,  in  any  direct 
manner,  with  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  information  ob 
tained  could  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any  immediate  legisla- 
tion upon  military  movements.  But  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  was  of  the  highest  value  as  an  aid  in  forming  correct 
conclusions  upon  the  all-important  subject  of  supplies.  Con- 
gress has  very  little  to  do  in  a  direct  way  with  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  relations ;  but  a  knowledge  of  those  relations 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
declaring  war,  or  of  raising  an  army  or  equipping  a  navy  in 
preparation  for  anticipated  hostilities.  In  conclusion,  all  in- 
formation on  all  possible  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  may  be  useful  to  Congress,  and  may  be  de- 
manded by  them.     The  President  cannot  refuse  to  respond  on 
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the  ground  that  the  facts  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  legislature  ; 
Congress,  not  he,  must  judge  of  their  value.  But  the  Presi- 
dent may  decline  to  communicate  at  the  time,  when  in  his 
judgment  the  public  welfare  requires  the  facts  to  be  kept  pri- 
vate ;  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  such  concealment  is  past,  ho 
must  respond  to  the  legislative  call. 

§  700.  The  second  clause  —  he  shall  rercimmend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient  —  seems  to  have  a  plain  and  definite 
meaning;  and  the  power,  according  to  that  meaning,  is  reason- 
able and  just.  But  a  signification  has  been  given  to  it,  during 
a  large  part  of  our  political  history,  entirely  different  from  that 
which  must  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  a  practice  has  grown  up  utterly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  organic  law.  The  President,  having  access  to 
infoimation,  and  being  familiar  with  the  practical  working  of 
the  laws,  will  be  sure  to  perceive  the  occasions  for  amend- 
ments, additions,  repeals ;  in  short,  for  measures  which  he 
deems  necessary  or  expedient.  These  improvements  and  alter- 
ations he  may  recommend  to  Congress.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  clause  would  require  him  to  stop  with 
a  simple  suggestion  ;  he  may,  doubtless,  state  facts  and  use 
arguments  in  support  of  his  views  ;  may  endeavor,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  show  why  the  proposed  measure  is  necessary 
or  expedient.  So  much  is  plainly  embraced  in  the  word  rec- 
ommend. All  this  is  simple,  satisfactory,  in  strict  accordance 
not  only  with  the  letter  of  the  clause,  but  also  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  instrument.  The  President  uses  his  prior  official 
knowledge  ;  is  convinced  from  that  knowledge  that  certain 
measures  are  demanded  ;  proposes  those  measures  to  (congress 
with  whatever  of  argument  he  thinks  proper,  and  there  leaves 
the  matter.  He  has  discharged  his  duty,  and  the  responsibility 
b  now  with  the  law-making  power. 

§  701.  How  difierent  is  the  reality  from  this  picture.  How 
often  have  Presidents  and  their  cabinets  seemed  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  great  legislative  department,  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  body  expected  to  receive  and  act  upon  their  views. 
Not  content  with   recommending  measures,  they  have  fre* 
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qu(5ntiy  set  themselves  at  work,  with  all  the  apph'ances  at  their 
command,  to  procure  those  measures  to  be  adopted,  as  though 
the  passage  of  certain  statutes  was  the  chief  object  of  their  ad- 
ministrations, and  the  chief  work  of  their  ofScial  career.  The 
evil  is  not  a  recent  one  ;  it  had  its  origin  immediately  after  the 
time  of  those  Presidents  who  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  government,  but  it  has  developed  with  rapidity  in  recent 
years. 

^  702.  While  the  President  should  not  be  interfered  with  in 
the  discharge  of  those  functions  which  are  committed  to  him 
by  the  organic  law,  the  legislature  should  be  left  no  less  free  to 
act  within  their  own  peculiar  sphere  and  range  of  duties  ;  the 
Chief  Magistrate  should  not  overstep  the  line  which  separates 
their  respective  domains.  The  Constitution  evidently  contem- 
plates the  Congress  as  the  great  legislative  body,  and  the 
President  as  the  great  executive  officer.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  essential,  the  ftindamental  idea  of  the  general  plan.  The 
organic  law  does,  indeed,  recognise  two  exceptions  to  the  uni- 
versality of  this  principle,  and  beyond  those  exceptions  neither 
Congress  nor  President  should  go.  One  exception  has  just 
been  stated.  The  other  exists  in  the  ^.ct  that  the  President 
must  pass  upon  all  statutes,  and  approve  or  disapprove ;  and 
that,  if  he  disapprove,  he  must  give  his  reasons  therefor.  This, 
as  I  have  before  shown,  makes  him  in  a  certain  sense  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  he  may,  therefore,  and 
indeed  must,  have  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  enactments 
which  have  gone  through  the  Congress.  But  he  cannot  orig- 
inate measures,  or  debate  them,  or  express  his  views  upon 
them,  except  when  he  disapproves  of  a  bill  presented  to  him, 
or  when  he  recommends  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature*  The  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  separates 
the  legislative  and  executive  ftinctions,  is  departed  from  to  this 
extent,  and  no  more.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
modem  practice  has  departed  from  that  spirit  much  farther, 
and  has  thereby  tended  to  destroy  one  of  the  principal  safo-^ 
guards  of  every  free,  constitutional  government  —  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments.  The 
final  and  perfected  result  of  this  practice  would  be  the  accumu- 
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lation  of  all  governmental  power  in  the  hands  of  tlie  sole  execu- 
tive officer ;  Congress  would  be  virtually  driven  fronoi  its  posi- 
tion as  an  independent,  co-ordinate  branch,  and  made  the  mere 
registrar  of  the  President's  informal  decrees.  This  gradual 
change  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  treat  all  offices  as  mere  political  rewardst 
and  the  employment  of  the  appointing  power  as  a  .means  of  in- 
fluencing legislation,  have  certainly  weakened  the  well-con- 
trived system  of  checks  and  balances  which  ought'  to  have 
prevented  either  branch  of  the  government  from  usorping  the 
functions  of  any  other. 

SECTION  VIL 

THB  FOWBR8  OF  TUB  FBB8IDENT  AS  COMMANDRR-IN-€HIEr. 

§  708.  *'  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  United  States  when  called  into  the  active  service  of  the 
United  States."  In  this  connection  we  may  read  Article  I. 
Section  IX.  ^  2 :  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.*' 

The  President  is  thus  clothed  with  a  most  important  military 
fonction :  he  is  to  command  the  forces  at  all  times,  Congresa 
never  commands  them ;  as  such  commander,  he  wages  war, 
Congress  never  wages  war.  We  must  endeavor,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  this  attribute,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  duty  of  executing  the  laws.  The  legisla- 
lature  alone  furnishes  the  occasions  upon  which  it  can  come 
into  play,  but  cannot  interfere  with  or  control  the  attribute 
itself.  Congress  raises  and  supplies  armies  and  navies,  and 
makes  rules  for  their  government,  and  there  its  fK>wer  and 
duty  end ;  the  additional  power  of  the  President  as  supreme 
commander  is  independent  and  absolute.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  very  clearly  and  correctly  expressed  this  general  prin- 
ciple in  Ex  parte  Milligan.^  He  said  :  '*  The  power  to  make 
the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress,  the  power  to  execute  in  the 
1  4  WalL  8, 13ft. 
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President.  Both  powers  imply  many  subordinate  and  aoxil- 
iary  powers.  Each  includes  all  authorities  essential  to  its  due 
exercise.  But  neither  can  the  President  in  war  more  than  in 
peace,  intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Congress,  nor 
Congress  upon  the  proper  authority  of  the  President.  Both 
are  servants  of  the  people  whose  will  is  expressed  in  the  funda- 
mental law.*'  The  legislative  powers  which  relate  to  the  rais- 
ing, equipping,  supplying,  and  governing  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  separate  and  distinct 
ftmction  of  commanding  those  forces;  no  particular  statutes 
passed  under  the  former  class  of  attributes,  can  interfere  with 
the  President  in  his  exercise  of  the  latter.  Even  the  general 
clause  of  Article  I.  Section  VIII.  §  18,  which  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  conferred  upon  any  department  of  the 
government,  cannot  permit  the  Congress  to  assume  the  capac* 
ities  and  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

§  704.  In  fact,  the  attributes  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to 
military  matters,  are  essentially  the  same  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  power  to  make  rules  for  the  disposition  of  captures  becomes 
practically  efficient  in  every  war ;  that  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  can  exist  only  during  an  internal 
war.  With  these  exoeptions,  Congress  possesses  all  the  occa- 
sions for  its  action,  and  may  pass  all  kinds  and  classes  of  laws, 
whether  the  country  be  at  peace  or  engaged  in  war.  Without 
doubt  there  will  be  a  greater  necessity  for  raising  troops,  bor- 
rowing money,  furnishing  supplies,  and  the  like,  during  the 
existence  of  actual  hostilities  than  during  seasons  of  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  the  people  will  then  endure  particular  measures  which 
they  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  at  a  time  when  the 
emergency  was  not  so  great  But  no  authority  can  generally 
arise  from  a  state  of  belligerency,  for  Congress  to  pass  entirely 
new  classes  of  statutes  which  it  could  not  constitutionally  enact 
before.  Even  the  rules  for  the  disposition  of  captures  could 
all  be  elaborated  before  any  hostilities  commenced,  and  before 
any  captures  were  actually  made. 

§  705.  In  time  of  peace,  therefore,  the  President'^  func- 
tions, as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  army  and  navy,  are  of  two 
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separate  and  entirely  distinct  characters,  and  to  avoid  confu- 
sion we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  these  attributes. 
In  respect  to  certain  classes  of  measures  he  acts  entirely  in  his 
general  capacity  of  Executive,  and  takes  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  Congress^  under  its  supreme  author- 
ity, passes  laws  which  concern  the  military  alone,  and  these 
the  President  must  enforce  with  the  same  diligence,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  function,  that  he  carries  out  those  legislative 
mandates  which  apply  alone  to  civilians ;  he  is  not  then  oper- 
ating as  commander,  but  as  a  supreme  civil  magistrate.  But 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  calls  other  attributes  into  action, 
for  which  the  legislature  has  furnished  the  occasion,  but  which 
do  not  consist  in  executing  any  positive  laws.  I  repeat,  it  is 
important  that  these  two  classes  of  powers  and  duties  should 
be  kept  distinct.  Under  its  authority  to  raise  armies,  main- 
tain navies,  furnish  supplies,  and  the  like.  Congress  may  direct 
the  manner  in  which  the  President's  power  shall  be  exercised, 
for  he  will  be,  in  fact,  but  executing  its  commands.  Thus  it 
may  determine  how  many  men  shall  be  enlisted  in  each  branch 
of  the  service,  or  what  and  how  maiiy  armed  vessels  shall  be 
constructed.  As  Congress  is  to  make  all  appropriations,  it 
may  declare  the  specific  purpose  for  which  money  is  to  be 
used  ;  what  forts  shall  be  erected,  and  their  cost ;  what  ships 
built,  their  character  and  cost ;  what  kind  of  arms  purchased 
or  manufactured,  and  the  cost.  Instances  of  this  sort  might 
be  multiplied.  In  all  these  cases  great  or  little  discretion  may 
be  left  to  the  Executive  and  his  subordinates,  as  the  legislature 
deems  best.  Congress  is  authorized  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces :  it  may  therefore 
arrange  and  classify  these  forces ;  fix  upon  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation ;  determine  upon  the  number,  duties,  and  pay  of  officers ; 
define  military  offences  and  allot  the  punishment ;  provide  for 
the  creation,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure  of  courts-martial,  and 
for  carrying  out  their  sentences.  The  President's  duties  in 
respect  to  these  various  subjects  may  thus  be  clearly  defined 
and  contvolled  by  the  legislature.  But  in  time  of  peace  he  has 
an  independent  function.  He  commands  the  army  and  navy ; 
Congress  does  not.     He  may  make  all  dispositions  of  troops 
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uid  officers,  stationing  them  now  at  this  post,  now  at  that ;  he 
may  send  out  naval  vessels  to  such  parts  of  the  world  as  he 
pleases ;  he  may  distribute  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
in  such  quantities  and  at  such  arsenals  and  depositories  as  he 
deems  best  All  this  is  a  work  of  ordinary  routine  in  time  of 
peace,  and  is  probably  left  in  &ct  to  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  and  to  military  officers  high  in  command. 

§  706.  When  actual  hostilities  have  commenced,  either 
through  a  formal  declaration  made  by  Congress,  or  a  belliger- 
ent  attack  made  by  a  foreign  government  which  the  President 
must  repel  by  force,  another  branch  of  his  function  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief comes  into  play.  He  wages  war.  Congress 
does  not.  The  legislature  may,  it  is  true,  control  the  course 
of  hostilities  in  an  indirect  manner,  for  it  must  bestow  all  the 
military  means  and  instruments  ;  but  it  cannot  interfere  in  any 
direct  manner  with  the  actual  belligerent  operations*  Wher- 
ever be  the  theatre  of  the  warlike  movements,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  whether  on  land  or  on  the  sea,  whether  there 
be  an^invasion  or  a  rebellion,  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Ohief  must  conduct  those  movements ;  he  possesses  the  sole 
authority  and  is  clothed  with  the  sole  responsibility.  In 
theory  he  plans  all  campaigns,  establishes  all  blockades  and 
sieges,  directs  all  marches,  fights  all  battles. 

§  707.  We  will  now  inquire  what  particular  powers  may  t>e 
wielded  by  the  government,  or  by  some  department  thereof, 
in  time  of  war,  which  cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace* 
Article  I«  Section  IX.  §  2  is  in  these  words :  '^  The  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it.'*  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  clause  confers  no 
authority  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  that  it  is  entirely  restrictive  in  its  meaning  and  operation. 
This  construction  is  arbitrary  and  forced  to  the  last  degree. 
The  plain  import  of  the  language,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Courts,  is  that  in  an  internal 
war,  whether  of  invasion  by  a  foreign  enemy  or  of  rebellion, 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended 
when  the  public  safety  shall  demand  such  an  extreme  measure. 
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The  power  to  suspend  being  thus  conceded^  the  practical 
question  then  arises,  to  which  department  of  the  govenunentis 
its  exercise  intrasted.  The  venerable  Morace  Binney,  in  two 
essays  published  in  the  years  1862,  1868,  has,  with  a  vast 
aunount  of  research  and  learning,  and  by  a  course  of  arga* 
ment  from  which  it  is  di£Scult  to  escape,  maintained  the  pro* 
positions  that  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  a  civil  executive  act;  that  the  power  to  suspend 
belong  to  the  President  in  his  civil  capacity ;  and  that  no 
fiat  of  the  legislature  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  act 
legal.  The  opinion  is  almost  universal,  however,  that  Con- 
gress must  take  the  initiative,  and  pass  a  statute  which  either 
directly  produces  the  effect  of  suspension,  or  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  Con- 
gress has  adopted  this  view,  and  their  action  seems  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

§  708.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  during  a  rebellion  or  an 
invasion,  the  Congress  may,  if  the  public  safety  shall  require  it, 
suspend,  or  authorize  to  be  suspended,  the  privilege  4>f  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  most  important  inquiry  is  immedi- 
ately suggested,  What  is  included  within  this  proceeding? 
what  particular  measures  may  the  legislature  or  the  executive 
adopt  by  virtue  thereof?  Is  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  a 
permission  for  Congress  or  President  to  disregard,  during  the 
contemplated  emergency,  all  those  safeguards  which  the  Bill 
of  Rights  has  thrown  around  life,  liberty,  and  property  ?  If 
this  be  so,  a  power  most  dangerous,  and  directly  opposed  to 
the  general  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  was  conferi^d  by  Ian* 
gnage  which  effectually  concealed  the  greatness  of  the  gift. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  statesmen  who  drafted  or  the 
people  who  accepted  the  Constitution,  intended  to  grant  such 
an  authority  to  their  rulers.  Horace  Binney,  in  a  third  essay 
upon  this  subject,  has  investigated  the  meaning  and  extent  of 
the  power,  and  has  shown  the  limits  of  its  operation,  by  an 
argument  which  amounts  to  an  absolute  demonstration.^  His 
conclusions  I  adopt  and  briefly  state  without  any  reference  to 
the  sources  and  precedents  whence  they  are  drawn.    Suspen- 

1  ITie  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  HabeaB  Corpus :  Part  Third,  Phila.  1860. 
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sion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpas,  or  of  the 
writ,  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpas  Act  —  three  expressions  for  the 
same  thing  —  had  a  settled  and  well  known  meaning  in  the 
English  law,  with  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  are 
to  be  taken  as  familiar.  It  **  did  not  recall  to  any  one  any 
other  legal  power,  proceeding,  or  effect,  than  that  of  arresting 
persons  suspected  of  treasonable  designs,  committing  them  to 
prison,  and  uplifting  beyond  their  reach  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpas  as  a  means  of  relief."  That  which  the  British  govern* 
ment  can  do  without  any  limitations,  the  Constitution  permits 
to  be  done  only  under  the  conditions  of  invasion  or  rebellion. 
The  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
authority  over  arrests ;  the  power  to  suspend  does  not  enable 
Congress  to  allow  or  the  Executive  to  make  arrests  without  le- 
gal cause,  or  in  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  manner ;  but  merely 
enables  the  government  to  detain  a  prisoner  arrested  for  good 
cause,  for  an  indefinite  time  without  trial  or  bail.  Suspend- 
ing the  writ  does  not  legalize  seizures  otherwise  arbitrary,  nor 
give  any  greater  authority  to  the  Executive  than  that  of  de- 
taining suspected  persons  in  custody  whom  it  would  else  be 
obliged  to  bring  to  a  speedy  trial  or  to  release  on  bail.  These 
conclusions  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  President 
derived  from  the  habeas  corpus  clause  of  Article  I.,  Section 
IX.,  reached  by  Mr.  Binney  through  his  masterly  analysis  of 
English  precedents,  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact  they  were  adopted  as  the 
very  ground  of  deciding  one  branch  of  the  great  case  Ex 
parte  Milligan.^  Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  court  said :  ^^  The  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not 
authorize  the  arrest  of  any  one,  but  simply  denies  to  one 
arrested  the  privilege  of  this  writ  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty.**  In  a  word.  Congress  and  President  derive  no  nevt 
affirmative  power  from  the  habeas  corpus  clause,  but  only  a 
negative  power  of  passive  resistance. 

§  709.  But  may  T.ot  the  President  or  Congress  derive  some 
additional  powers  during  war,  from  a  source  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  habeas  corpus  clause  ?     Do  the  express  prohibitions 

»  4  Wall  2,  110. 
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of  the  Constitution  still  restrain  them  when  operating  with  the 
militaiy  arm  ?  One  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  plain  ;  its  cor- 
rectness must  be  acknowledged  at  once.  If  either  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  or  Congress  may  thus  acquire  an  excess  of  powers  dur- 
ing war,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  virtue  of  some  special 
function  given  by  the  Constitution,  which  becomes  active  only 
at  that  time,  and  whose  nature  is  so  peculiar  that  its  perfect 
efficiency  is  incompatible  with  any  express  restraints  upon  its 
operation  ;  this  incompatibility  must  be  so  great  and  the  func- 
tion itself  so  important,  that  an  exception  in  regard  to  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  necessarily  implied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Does  any  department  of  the  government  possess  such  a  func- 
tion which  may  at  times  displace  some  of  the  safeguards  that 
protect  life,  liberty,  and  property  ? 

§  710.  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  Congress  does  not.  The 
position  maintained  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  other 
dissenting  judges  in  Ex  parte  Milligan,^  that  Congress  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  provide  for  martial  law,  military 
arrests  and  trials  of  civilians,  seems  to  be  the  most  utterly 
indefensible  of  any.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  legis- 
lature cannot  resort  to  these  violent  measures  in  peace.  But 
in  fact,  Congress  possesses  no  function  whatever  that  can  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  its  authority  to  enforce  martial  law  in 
war,  which  would  not  be  an  equally  strong  support  for  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  in  peace.  Is  it  the  function  of 
establishing  inferior  courts,  or  of  raising  armies  and  navies,  or 
of  governing  the  forces  ?  All  these  might  be  called  into  full 
action  in  time  of  peace.  The  power  to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  plainly  does  not  involve  the  consequences  under  con- 
sideration, while  that  of  declaring  war  is  exhausted  by  the 
very  act  of  declaration.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  imputing  to 
Congress  an  attribute  not  granted  to  it —  that  of  waging  war 
—  that  its  authority  to  enforce  martial  law  can  receive  even  a 
semblance  of  support. 

§  711.  Is  the  President  clothed  with  the  function  ?  If  so, 
it  cannot  be  in  his  capacity  of  executive  magistrate,  for  as 
such  he  must  execute  laws,  and  he,  to  an  equal  extent  with 

1  4  WalL  2. 
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Jie  law-makers,  is  bound  by  the  inhibitions  of  the  first  eight 
Amendments.  If  the  President  may  resort  to  martial  law 
mider  any  circamstant^es,  it  cannot  be  as  a  part  of  either  the 
judicial  or  the  legislative  systems  of  the  United  States,  but 
must  be  as  a  special  means  of  waging  war,  of  carrying  out  the 
particular  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  If  military  arrests,  trials,  and  punishments  employed 
against  civilians  are  ever  lawful,  they  are  so  not  because  they 
are  a  kind  of  judicial  proceeding  supplementing  the  ordinary 
methods  of  peace,  but  because  they  are  a  species  of  hostilities 
directed  against  individuals  wlio  have  placed  themselves  in  the 
position  of  enemies,  and  have  tlierefore  deprived  themselves  of 
all  the  safeguards  which  the  Constitution  throws  about  the 
lives,  liberty  and  property  of  citizens. 

§  712.  Does  such  a  power  exist  ?  There  are  three  subjects 
bearing  related  names,  but  having  no  elements  in  common, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  them.  ^^  Military 
Law  "  is  the  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  array 
and  navy ;  it  is  a  department  of  the  municipal  law  applicable 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  people  engaged  in  a  special  service ; 
it  is  enacted  by  Congress  and  executed  by  the  President; 
civilians  are,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  exempted 
from  its  operation.  "  Military  Government "  is  the  authority 
by  which  a  commander  governs  a  conquered  district,  when  the 
local  institutions  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  local  rulers 
displaced,  and  before  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
under  its  power  to  dispose  of  captures,  or  to  govern  territories. 
This  authority  in  fact  belongs  to  the  President ;  and  it  assumes 
the  war  to  be  still  raging,  and  the  final  status  of  the  conquered 
province  to  be  undetermined,  so  that  the  apparent  exercise  of 
civil  functions  is  really  a  measure  of  hostility.  ^*  Martial 
Law  "  is  something  very  different.  It  acts,  if  at  all,  within 
the  limits  of  the  country,  against  civilians  who  have  not 
openly  enrolled  themselves  as  belligerents  among  the  forces  of 
an  invading,  or  a  rebellious  enemy  ;  if  set  in  motion  at  all,  it 
must  be  as  a  concomitant  of  war.  It  is  thus  described  by  a 
late  writer  :^  '^  Martial  Law  is,  In  short,  the  suspension  of  all 
^  Finlason  on  Mar.  Law,  p.  107. 
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law  but  the  will  of  the  military  commanders  entrusted  with 
its  execution,  to  be  exercised  according  to  their  judgment,  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  usages  of  the  service,  with 
no  fixed  or  settled  rules  or  laws,  no  definite  practice,  and  not 
bound  even  by  the  fules  of  the  military  law."  If  this 
description  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  fact,  every  American 
citizen  must  hope  that  neither  President  nor  Congress  can  set 
such  an  engine  of  abuse  and  oppression  at  work  within  the 
limits  of  tho  United  States. 

§  718.  A  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
power  to  enforce  martial  law  in  Great  Britain  was  lately  made 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.^  After  a  review  of  the 
precedents  ancient  and  modern,  set  forth  in  the  wonderfully 
clear  and  orderly  manner  for  which  he  is  so  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished, the  Chief  Justice  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Crown  has  no  authority  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative  to  enforce 
martial  law  in  any  part  of  the  realm  where  the  laws  of  Eng^ 
land  prevail ;  but  admits  that  Parliament  may  call  it  into 
being  and  operation.  A  solemn  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Ex  parte  Milligan  ^  has  denied  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 
tial law  within  the  United  States,  except  in  districts  actually 
occupied  by  the  opposing  forces,  which  are  the  very  theatre 
of  hostilities,  and  in  which  the  civil  courts  are,  for  the  time 
being,  completely  displaced.  The  extent  of  this  exception  will 
appear  in  the  following  extract  from  the  prevailing  opinion  :  * 
**  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  on  fhis  subject,  that  there 
are  occasions  when  martial  rule  can  properly  be  applied.  If, 
in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts  are  actually  closed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according  to 
law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  active  military  operations,  where 
war  really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnisii  a  substitute 
for  the  civil  authority  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety 
of  the  army  and  society  ;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  mili- 
tary, it  is  aJlowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  course.  As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it 
limits  its  duration ;  for  if  this  government  is  continued  after 

1  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Nelson  and  Brand.    London^  1867. 
•  4  Wall  2-  •  Ibid.  127. 


the  courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power. 
Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open  and  in 
the  proper  and  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction/* 

§  714.  These  sweeping  conclusions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
seem  to  be  open  to  some  criticism.  Mr.  Justice  Davis  in  the 
passage  quoted,  seems  to  have  confounded  martial  law  with 
military  government,  and  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
martial  law  is  not  in  any  true  sense  a  judicial  proceeding,  or 
a  means  of  executing  the  civil  laws,  but  is  a  method  of  waging 
war.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  President  has  no  authority 
to  declare  or  proclaim  martial  law,  and  make  it  general  in 
a  district  where  the  courts  are  open  and  unobstructed ;  Con- 
gress certainly  has  none.  But  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  wages  war ;  the  sole  object  of  his  hostile  endeavors 
is  success.  In  respect  to  some  of  his  operations  he  is  cer- 
tainly untrammelled  by  the  restraining  clauses  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  an  internal  war  of  rebellion  the  enemies  are  cita*- 
asens  and  traitors,  and  thus  guilty  of  civil  offences  ;  but  he 
may  kill  or  capture  them,  or  seize  artd  destroy  their  property, 
and  thus  break  up  their  armed  opposition.  The  possibility  of 
civil  war  therefore  demands  at  least  one  implied  exception  to 
the  general  clauses  of  the  first  eight  amendments.  May  it 
not  admit  of  others  ?  One  other  is  universally  conceded.  A 
citizen  civilian,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  hostile  array  as 
a  belligerent,  who  should  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  military  move- 
ments, operations,  and  preparations,  may  be  seized,  tried,  and 
punished  by  military  agents.  The  explanation  of  this  ac- 
knowledged rule  is  simple  and  plain.  A  spy  interferes  directly 
with  the  process  of  waging  war ;  he  perils  the  success  of  ex- 
tensive campaigns  ;  he  renders  the  final  result  of  the  struggle 
doubtful ;  he  is  in  fact  acting  as  an  enemy,  may  be  treated  as 
an  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  forfeits  all  civil  protection,  eveii 
though  his  offence  might  also  be  considered  as  treason.  This 
illustration  may  serve  to  indicate  the  occasions  upon  which  the 
President  may  resort  to  martial  law,  and  the  limits  upon  its 
exercise  by  him.  Whenever  a  civilian  citizen  or  alien  is 
engaged  in  practices  which  directly  interffere  with  waging 
war,  which  directly  affect  military  movements  and  operations. 
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and  thus  directly  tend  to  hinder  or  destroy  their  successilil 
result,  and  when,  therefore,  these  practices  are  something 
more  than  mere  seditious  or  traitorous  designs  or  attempts 
against  the  existing  civil  government,  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  treat  this  person  as  an  enemy,  and 
cause  him  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  in  a  military 
manner,  although  the  civil  courts  are  open,  and  although  hb 
offence  may  be  sedition  or  treason,  or  perhaps  may  not  be  re- 
cognized as  a  crime  by  the  civil  code. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  person  would  not  technically  be  an 
enemy,  and  if  arrested  would  not  technically  be  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  but  he  would  be  a  quasi-enemy,  and  would  have  placed 
himself  beyond  the  pale  of  civil  protection.  If  these  views 
are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  legality  of  every  military  arrest, 
trial,  and  punishment  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  according  to  any  general  and  inflexible 
rules.  In  fact,  these  proceedings  would  be  placed  upon 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  those  other  apparent  breaches  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  consist  in  destroying  the  private 
property  of  civilians,  or  appropriating  it  to  use,  when  military 
exigencies  demand  such  measures.^ 


SECTION  VIIL 

IMPBACHMEKT. 

§  715.  The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  directly  refer 
to  Impeachment  are  the  following :  "  The  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.''  Art. 
I.  Sec.  II.  §  5.  ^'  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  powder  to 
try  all  impeachments  ;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall 
be  on  oath  or  afBrmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside,  and  no  person 
shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment 
shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  ot 
1  See  §§  254-256. 
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profit  under  the  United  States,  but  the  party  convicted  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judp;- 
ment,  and  punishment  according  to  law."  Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  §§ 
6  and  7.  "  The  President  and  Vice-President  and  all  civil 
o£Scers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  and  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Art  II.  Sec.  IV.  The  im- 
portant questions  which  arise  from  these  provisions  are :  (1.) 
Who  may  be  impeached.  (2.)  What  are  the  legal  grounds  of  an 
impeachment.  (8.)  What  punishment  may  be  inflicted.  In 
respect  to  the  second  of  these  questions,  there  is  a  direct 
opposition  of  opinion  among  public  writers  and  statesmen,  and 
no  conclusion  has  been  reached  with  so  much  certainty  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  incorporated  into  the  constitutional  law. 
I  can  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  state  the  positions  which 
have  been  maintained,  the  arguments  in  their  support,  and 
my  own  preferences.  All  that  is  said  must  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  speculative. 

§  716.  (1.)  Who  may  be  Impeached.  The  language  of  the 
Constitution  plainly  excludes  all  private  persons,  and  all  offi- 
cers in  the  land  and  naval  forces  ;  does  it  include  all  individu- 
als  holding  an  official  position  under  the  United  States,  whose 
duties  are  civil  in  their  nature  as  opposed  to  military  ?  In  1797, 
upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  preferred  against  William 
Blount,  a  Senator,  the  Senate  decided  that  members  of  their 
own  body  are  not  "  civil  officers  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  charges  without  any 
examination  upon  the  merits.  This  rule  must  apply  also  to 
members  of  the  Lower  House ;  and,  as  far  as  the  precedent 
can  be  considered  an  authority,  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  are  not  impeachable.  The 
term  "  civil  officers  "  embraces,  therefore,  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts,  and  all  subordinates  in  the  Executive 
department.  This  construction  which  includes  the  judiciary 
and  excludes  the  legislature,  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
strained.  The  discretion  given  to  legislators  is  and  must  be 
very  great;  no  limits  can  be  placed  upon  its  ordinary  use 
within  constitutional  bounds;   but  its  unlawful,  corrupt,  or 
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heedless  exercise  should  be  restrained  by  some  compulsive 
sanction.  The  law-makers  may  be  guilty  of  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  oiRcial  acts  to  which  the  term  ^'  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" is  applied;  the  consequences  of  their  guilt  may 
be  ruinous ;  every  consideration  in  &vor  of  subjecting  Presi- 
dent or  judges  to  the  liability  of  an  impeachment,  would  seem 
tb  apply  with  equal  force  to  them.  It  is  true  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  be  expelled  by  the  body  to  which 
they  belong,  but  this  punishment  is  plainly  inadequate ;  exr 
pulsion  removes  from  the  present  office,  but  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
reelection  thereto,  nor  does  it  disqualify  from  holding  any  other 
position  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit.  Should  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  and  the  Senate  ever  be  called  upon  to  reexamine 
the  rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  William  Blount,  they  may, 
perhaps,  reject  the  authority  of  that  single  precedent. 

§  717.  (2.)  Whattureihe  lawful  grounds  of  an  ImpeachmenU 
Two  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question,  resting  upon 
two  opposed  theories  of  construction.  One  theory,  maintained 
with  great  ability,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  by  a 
large  school  of  public  writers,  confines  the  operation  of  the 
impeachment  clauses  within  very  narrow  limits.  According 
to  it,  an  impeachment  can  only  be  preferred  against  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  some  indictable  ofienoe 
which  he  has  committed.  Assuming  this  general  doctrine  to 
be  correct,  and  taking  into  account  the  fiirther  special  rule 
that  all  crimes  against  the  United  States  must  be  statutory,  the 
final  conclusion  is  reached  that  thp  officer  must  have  been 
guilty  of  an  ofience  which  had  l)een  made  indictable  by  a 
positive  law  of  Congress.  This  law  must  have  been  passed 
prior  to  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act,  because  a  statute 
subsequent  thereto  declaring  the  act  penal,  and  imposing  a  pun- 
ishment, would  be  an  ea;  pott  facto  law,  and  obnoxious  to  ex- 
press inhibitions  of  the  Constitution. 

§  718.  The  course  of  reasoning  which  supports  the  theory 
and  leads  to  thb  result,  .consists  of  two  branches.  The  first 
branch  of  the  argument  is  not  based  upon  any  peculiar  phrase* 
ology  of  the  Constitution,  but  upon  .the  general  nature  of  im 
oeachment  as  a  method  of  criminal  procedure  {known  to  the 
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English  law.  It  may  be  condensed  as  follows :  The  House 
of  Representatives  have  the  same  powers  to  present,  and  the 
Senate  to  try,  an  offender,  that  are  held  by  the  British  Com- 
mons and  Lords,  —  these  and  no  greater  attributes  are  con- 
ferred in  the  word  **  impeachment ;  "it  is  settled  in  England 
that  an  impeachment  is  only  regular  and  lawful  as  a  mode  <A 
presenting,  trying,  and  convicting  for  an  indictable  offence 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  therefore  limited  in  the  same 
manner ;  finally,  as  there  are  no  common  law  crimes  against 
the  United  States,  but  only  those  created  and  defined  by  some 
statute  of  Congress,  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  can  only  be  impeached  on  account  of  some  act 
which  had  been  declared  an  indictable  offence  by  a  positive 
law  of  the  national  legislature. 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  condensed  as 
follows  :  Officers  can  be  impeached  only  for  *^  treason,  bri- 
bery, and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; "  the  phrase 
^*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict 
technical  sense,  and  is  equivalent  to  *^  felonies  "  and  ^^  misde- 
meanors,'* which  are  words  of  art  embracing  all  indictable 
offences  and  no  more ;  therefore  the  ground  of  an  impeach- 
ment must  be  an  act  which  Congress  had  made  a  ^*  felony  "  or 
a  ^'  misdemeanor  '*  in  its  positive  criminal  code.^ 

§  719.  The  second  theory  does  not  confine  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  accusers,  or  the  Senate  as  the  triers, 
within  such  narrow  limits.  It  regards  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment as  the  important  personal  sanction  by  which  the  obser- 
vance of  official  duties  is  secured,  as  the  very  keystone  by 
which  the  arch  of  constitutional  powers  is  held  in  place.  (See 
(§  122,  149.)  As  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  has  reference 
«olely  to  the  offender's  official  position,  so  the  acts  for  which 
ihat  punishment  was  deemed  appropriate  must  have  reference, 

*  This  theory  is  set  forth  with  p^reat  ahllity,  the  Enplif>h  and  American 
authorities  in  its  support  are  fully  cited,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  exhausted  in  6  American  Law  Register  (N.  S.),  25 7,. and  in  the  Report 
of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Coiqmittee,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatiyes,  Nov.  25,  1867. 
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directly  or  inferentiallj,  to  the  offender's  official  duties  and 
functions.  Wherever  the  President,  or  Vice-President,  or  any 
civil  officer  has  knowingly  and  intentionally  violated  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  Constitation,  or  of  a  statute  which  charged 
him  with  an  official  duty  to  be  performed  without  a  discre- 
tion, and  wherever  a  discretion  being  left,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  he  has  an  ample  choice,  he  exercises  that  discretion 
in  a  wilful  and  corrupt  manner,  or  even  in  a  rash  and  head- 
strong manner,  unmindful  of  the  ruinous  consequences  which 
his  acts  must  produce,  he  is  impeachable;  and  it  makes  no 
difierence  whether  the  act  has  been  declared  a  felony  or  a 
misdemeanor  by  the  criminal  legislation  of  Congress,  or  was 
regarded  as  such  by  the  common  law  of  England.  Indeed,  in 
this  view  the  officer  might  be  impeachable  for  very  many 
breaches  of  public  duty  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
as  ordinary  crimes  and  to  define  in  the  statute  book  as  indict- 
able offences.  Thus  the  President  has  a  power  to  grant  par- 
dons uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  Congress  ;  every  par- 
don which  he  issues  is  valid,  whatever  be  his  motive  and  in- 
tent. It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
make  the  conferring  a  pardon  in  any  specified  case  or  manner 
a  crime  for  which  an  indictment  would  lie.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  President,  although  not  bribed,  might  exercise 
this  function  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  evince  a  design  on  his  part  to  subvert 
the  very  foundations  of  justice.  For  such  acts  he  would  be 
impeacliable.  Again:  the  President  has  the  sole  power  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign  governments.  Congress 
may  not  dictate  to  him,  or  restrain  him,  much  less  make  any 
kind  of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  his  part  an  indictable  offence. 
But  by  a  rash,  headstrong,  wilful  course  of  negotiation  carried 
on  against  the  best  and  plainest  interests  of  the  country, 
although  without  any  traitorous  design,  he  might  plunge  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnecessary  and  disastrous  war.  For  sucn 
an  act  he  would  be  impeachable.  Again:  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief  has  the  sole  power  to  wage  war.  Con- 
gress may  not  dictate  to  him  the  campaigns,  marches,  sieges, 
battles,  retreats,  much  less  make  any  method  of  conducting 
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the  actual  hostilities  an  indictable  offence.  But  if  his  conduct 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  mistake  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  although  not  an  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  he  might,  by  a 
stubborn  and  wilftd  persistence  in  his  plans  after  their  failure 
had  demonstrated  their  futility,  bring  defeat,  disgrace,  and 
ruin  upon  his  country.  For  such  an  act  he  would  be  impeach- 
able. Many  more  instances  might  be  given,  but  these  are 
sufficient  for  illustration. 

§  720.  These  two  theories  will  now  be  subjected  to  a  brief 
examination,  and  considerations  will  be  suggested  which  seem 
to  support  the  latter,  and  to  give  it  a  preference  a^er  the  one 
first  stated.  A  fallacy  which  oflen  enters  into  discussions  upon 
the  meaning  of  language,  is  the  tacit  or  open  assumption  that 
two  alternatives  alone  are  possible ;  that  if  one  extreme  is  re- 
jected, the  very  opposite  of  this  position  must  be  admitted. 
The  fallacy  is  shown  in  the  present  case.  It  may  be  said,  it  is 
said,  that  if  the  House  be  not  restricted  to  indictable  crimes, 
they  may  impeach  whenever  a  majority  shall  choose,  they  may 
impeach  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  This  argument  ab 
incanvenienti^  though  often  resorted  to,  is  of  little  value.  The 
possible  abuse  of  power  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  existence 
of  the  power.  The  Constitution  is  full  of  grants  which  may 
be  abused ;  wherever  there  is  a  discretion,  there  may  be  abuse. 
Indeed  it  was  because  discretion  must  be  given,  and  is  liable 
to  abuse,  that  the  convention  and  the  people,  after  exhausting 
all  the  checks  of  a  tripartite  government  and  of  frequent  elec- 
tions, inserted  the  particular  and  most  compulsive  sanction  of 
impeachment.  The  theories  stated  may  be  examined  (1)  by 
the  aid  of  such  authoritative  precedents  as  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  our  political  history,  and  (2)  upon  principle 
ndependent  of  positive  authority. 

§  721.  As  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  already  acted,  under  the  impeachment  clauses, 
thefr  proceedings  have  been  directly  opposed  to  the  first  theory, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  second.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  the  argument  for  a  restactive  interpretation  be 
valid  for  any  purpose,  it  proves  that  an  impeachment  is  only 
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lawiiil  when  the  officer  has  been  guiltj  of  astatutoryofienoe 
agamst  the  United  States.  Tosaj  that  he  may  be  impeached 
for  an  act  which  would  be  indictable  by  the  English  common 
law  though  not  made  60  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  is  to 
fmrrender  the  whole  position.  If  the  House  may  prefer  charges 
for  conduct  which  is  not  penal  by  the  law  of  the  United  Stages, 
but  is  criminal  by  that  of  England,  they /are  of  course  eiitirely 
antvammelled.  The  legislation  of  another  nation,  whether 
statutory  or  unwritten,  cannot  be  a  rule  of  conduct  for* the 
United  States  government,  cannot  be  the  measure  of  its  pow- 
ers.  How  then  does  the  fact  stand  ?  The  House  has  pre- 
ferred an  impeachment  in  five  oases.  The  first  was  dismissed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  preliminary  objection  that  the  respondent 
was  not  a  civil  officer.  The  other  four  were  tried  on  the 
merits.  In  two  instances  the  accused  was  convicted,  and  in 
two  was  acquitted.  In  three  of  these  cases  not  a  charge  was 
made  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  presented  by  the  House, 
which  imputed  an  indictable  statutory  crime  to  the  respondent ; 
most  of  the  charges  did  not  even  impute  a  common  law  mis- 
demeanor; all,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  alleged  a 
corrupt  or  wilful  violation  of  official  duty.  In  the  fourth  case 
the  ofience  was  treason.  I  add  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  these  precedents  in  the  foot  note.^    The  House  in  proposing 

1  Case  of  Judge  Pickering.  —  See  Annals  of  Congress,  8th  Congreas,  lat 
Session,  pp.  316-868.  A.  D.  1803*4.  —  Abetract  of  the  Articles:  I.  A 
fhip  was  arrested  for  violating  the  revenue  laws ;  proceedings  for  condem- 
lation  were  held  before  Judge  P. ;  allegation,  that  he  delivered  said  venel 
to  the  claimant  without  requiring  a  certain  certificate  prescribed  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  contrary  to  this  act,  and  **  with  intent  to  evade  the  same.*  II. 
Allegation,  that  on  the  trial  touching  said'ship,  he  refused  to  hear  the  teati* 
mony  of  witnesses  produced  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.,  *\  with  intent  to  defeat 
the  just  claims  of  the  U.  S."  III.  Allegation^  that  he  refused  to  allow  an 
appeal  by  the  U.  S.  irom  his  decree  in  said  case,  contrary  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, "  disregarding  the  authority  ot^  the  laws,  and  wickedly  meaning  and 
intendin*!  to  injure  the  revenues  of  the  U.  S."  IV.  Alleged  acts  of  per- 
gonal immorality  done  in  so  public  a  manner  as  to  degrade  the  office 

The  respondent  did  not  appear.  He  was  found  guilty  on  each  artide  by 
a  vote  of  19  to  7,  and  was  removed  by  a  vote  of  20  to  6. 

Case  of  Judge  Chase.  ~*  See  Trial  of  Judge  Chase,  also  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, 8th  Congress,  2d  Session,  pp.  81-676.  A.  D.  1804-5.  Abstract  df 
the  Articles.    L  Allegation,  that  on  the  trial  of  one  Pries  for  treason,-  Hm 
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A^rticles,  and  the  Senate  in  trying  the  accasatioDs,  have  there- 
fore given  a  practical  construction  to  the  Constitution.  In 
doin^so  they  have  not  restricted  its  operation  within  narrow 

FMpondent  was  arlHtrary,  oppreanve,  and  nnjust,  in  expressing  an  opinion 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  prisoner,  in  preventing  prison- 
er's counsel  from  citing  certain  authorities,  and  in  preventing  said  counsel 
&om  addressing  the  jurjr  upon  the  law.  IL  Allegation,  that  on  the  trial  of 
one  Callender  for  libel,  he  refused  to  excuse  a  juryman  who  had  made  up 
his  mind.  III.  Allegation,  that  on  the  same  trial  he  would  not  permit  the 
evidence  of  a  certain  material  witness  to  be  given.  IV.  Allegation,  that 
on  .the  same  trial  his  conduct  was  mariced  by  manifest  injustice  and  partial- 
ity, — stating  particular  instances  of  arbitrary  acts  towards  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  Y.  Allegation,  that  contrary  to  law  he  caused  sajd  prisoner  to 
be  arrested  and  committed  to  custody,  instead  of  causing  him  to  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  next  court  YL  Allegation,  that  he  caused  said 
prisoner  to  be  held  for  trial  during  the  term  at  which  he  was  indicted,  con- 
trary to  law.  VII.  Allegatiqn,  that  at  a  certain  Circuit  Court  he  informed 
the  grand  jury  of  a  certain  seditious  printer,  and  urged  them  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  thus  degrading  the  judicial  office,  and  lowering  himself  to  the 
level  of  an  informer.  VIII.  Allegation,  that  at  another  Circuit  Court,  he 
delivered  an  intemperate  political  harangue  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  thereby  degrading  the  judicial  office.  .  In  sonie  pf  the  articles  an 
intent  to  oppress  the  prisoners  Fries  and  Callender  w;as  imputed,  in  others 
arbitrary  and  unjust  or  .scandalous  behavior,  but  in  none  was  any  felonious 
or  other  technical  criminal  intent  charged.  (Chase's  Trial.  Vol.  1.  pp. 
6-8).  In  his  answer  the  respondent  insisted  that  none  of  the  allegations 
made  against  him  charged  any  **  high  crime  or  misdemeanor"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  he  was  liable  to  impeachment. 
He  also  answered  each  article  on  the  merits,  and  while  admitting  many  of 
the  important  physical  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  him,  justified 
them  all,  and  expressly  negatived  all  evil  intent,  and  all  arbitrary  and  wil- 
ful character  in  his  conduct.  (Trial,  v.  1,  pp.. 25-1 08).  After  an  elaborate 
trial,  in  which  evidence  was  offered  upon  each  Article,  he  was  acquitted, 
although  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted  guilty  on  Articles  III.,  IV.,  and 
VIII. 

Case  of  Judge  Peck.  A.  D.  1830.  — See  Trial  of  Judge  Peck.— 
Abstract  of  Articles.  I.  Allegation,  that  Judge  P.  having  published  an 
opinion  in  a  certain  case  before  him,  one  Lawless,  counsel  for  a  party  to 
the  case,  published  an  answer  thereto  in  the  newspapers.  Thereupon 
Judge  P.  procured  him  to  be  arrested  for  contempt,  imprisoned  him  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  suspended  him  from  practice  for  eighteen  months. 
The  answer  of  the  respondent  justified  all  his  acts,  and  expressly  negatived 
all  allegation^  of  arbitrary  or  oppressive  conduct,  and  of  evil  intent  He 
was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  22  to  21. 
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limits,  and  have  not  confined  the  proceeding  by  impeachment 
to  indictable  crimes  against  the  United  States. 

4  722.  But  we  are  to  inquire  which  of  these  theories  is  in 
most  complete  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  con- 
stitutional construction.  The  two  branches  of  the  argument 
which  support  the  first,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
although  somewhat  different  in  form,  are  in  fact  identical. 
Each  is  built  upon  a  single  premise,  and  if  this  be  incorrect, 
the  whole  fells  with  it.  The  first  mode  of  statement  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  impeachment  under  the  Constitu- 
tion means  the  same  as  impeachment  by  the  English  law,  and 
that  the  Houses  of  Congress  have  only  the  authority  in  the 
matter  held  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  second  mode 
of  statement  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  *^  high  crimes  and 

Case  of  Judge  Hamphries,  A.  D.  1862. — The  Articles  all  chai^ged  the 
crime  of  treason.     The  respondent  was  convicted. 

From  the  foregoing  abstract  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  the  first 
three  cases  the  two  Houses  proceeded  upon  the  enlarged  view  of  their 
powers.  In  all  these  cases,  the  objection  that  no  indictable  offence  was 
chai'ged,  if  it  be  such,  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  Articles,  and  no 
amendment  could  possibly  cure  it ;  it  was  analogous  to  a  pleading  fatallj 
defective  upon  general  demurrer.  Moreover  in  Judge  Chane'F  case,  the 
objection  was  specially  pleaded  by  the  respondent,  the  demurrer  was  ac- 
tually put  in.  It  is  true  that  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Pickering,  the  respond- 
ent did  not  appear.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  in  a  Senate  composed 
'.argely  of  able  lawyers,  the  fatal  defect  would  not  have  been  pointed  out, 
'f  it  had  been  assumed  to  exist  ?  It  is  true  that  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted. 
But  the  Senate  went  to  trial  on  the  merits,  notwithstanding  a  plea  was  put 
on  the  record,  denying  their  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  no  indictable 
offence  was  charged.  The  respondent  was  acquitted  because  the  proof 
failed  to  establish  any  evil  intent  or  arbitrary  and  oppressive  design.  It  is 
rather  curious,  too,  that  in  two  of  the  Articles  upon  which  a  majority  were 
against  him  —  tiie  4th  and  8th  —  no  act  or  intent  was  charged  which  coold 
possibly  amount  even  to  a  conmion  law  misdemeanor.  If  the  theory  I  am 
examining  be  correct,  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  either  of  these 
impeachments ;  the  proceedings  should  have  been  dismissed  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  Articles  which  did  not  allege  an  impeachable  offence ;  the 
same  steps  should  have  been  taken  which  were  taken  in  Blount's  case. 
That  the  Senate  did  not  so  act,  but  heard  the  cases  on  the  merits,  is  proof 
positive  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  theory ;  their  proceedings  in  Chase's 
case,  where  the  record  presented  the  point,  is  proof  podtive  that  they  fbv 
mally  and  judicially  rejected  this  theory. 
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misdemeanors  "  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict  technical  sense  as  a 
phrase  of  the  English  law  equivalent  to  ^^  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors," and  that  the  words  are  not  merely  indicative  and 
descriptive  of  general  classes  of  acts. 

§  723.  This  whole  theory  is  therefore  another  illustration  of 
the  constant  tendency  among  political  writers  and  statesmen  to 
argue  from  the  British  Constitution  to  our  own,  without  any 
regard  to  the  fundamentally  different  ideas  upon  which  they 
are  based,  and  the  fundamentally  different  methods  by  which 
these  ideas  are  made  practical.  The  powers  of  Congress  are 
measured  by  those  of  Parliament,  the  powers  of  the  President 
by  those  of  the  Crown.  The  principle  that  words  having  a 
technical  meaning  in  the  English  jurisprudence  as  it  stood 
when  our  organic  law  was  framed,  are  to  receive  the  same  and 
no  greater  meaning  if  found  in  the  Constitution,  has  been 
advocated  in  every  great  political  and  forensic  contest  which 
has  arisen  since  the  organization  of  the  government.  This 
principle,  as  far  as  it  purports  to  embody  a  general  rule  of  in- 
terpretation, has  been  repeatedly  repudiated  by  the  judiciary 
and  by  the  political  departments.  Thus,  Congress  has  given 
to  the  words  "  Admiralty  "  and  "  Bankruptcy  "  a  far  broader 
signification  than  belonged  to  them  by  the  English  law  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  courts  have  approved 
the  legislative  construction.  The  true  rule  would  seem  to  be 
this  :  Where  words  having  a  well  known  technical  sense  by 
the  English  law  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  and  these  words 
are  the  keys  of  clauses  which  protect  the  private  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  clauses  which  impose 
direct  rest]*aints  upon  the  government  in  respect  of  such  rights 
and  liberties,  and  the  technical  sense  itself  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  protection  of  the  individual  citizen,  this  signification 
must  still  be  retained  in  any  interpretation  of  those  provisions. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  where  words  which  had  a  technical 
meaning  by  the  English  law,  are  used  in  clauses  which  relate 
to  the  general  functions  of  legislation  and  of  administration, 
and  to  the  political  organization  and  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, such  a  sense  must  be  attributed  to  them  as  will  best 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  whole  organic  law,  whether  that 
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signification  be  broader  or  narrower  th^  the  one  whieh  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  English  F^arliament  and  Coarts. 
§  724.  Applying  this  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  interpre- 
tation which  makes  impeachment  under  the  Constittition  co^ 
extensive  only  with  impeachitient'  as  it  practically  exists  in 
Rnfgland.  TW  word  is  borrowied,  the*  procedure  id  imitated, 
and  no  more ;  the  object  and  end  of  the  process  are  far  dif- 
ferent. We  must  adopt  the  second  and  more  enlarged  theory, 
because  it  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  general  design  of  the 
organic  law,  and  because  it  alone  will  effectively  protect  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  unlawful 
encroachmemts  of  power.  Narrow  the  scope  of  impeachment, 
and  the  restraint  over  the  acts  of  rulers  is  lessened.  If  any 
&ct  respecting  the  Constitution  is  incontrovertible,  it  is  that 
the  convention  which  franied,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it; 
while  providing  a  government  sufficiently  stable  and  strong, 
intended  to  deprive  all  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
of  any  opportunity  to  violate  their  public  duties,  to  enlarge 
their  authority,  and  thus  to  encroach  gradually  or  suddenly 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  To  this  end  elections  were 
made  as  frequent,  and  terms  of  office  as  short,  as  was  deemed 
compatible  with  an  uniform  course  of  administration.  But 
lest  these  political  contrivances  should  not  be  sufficient,  the 
impeachment  clauses  were  added  as  a  sanction  bearing  upon 
official  rights  and  duties  alone,  by  which  officers  might  be 
completely  confined  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  com- 
mitted to  them.  We  cannot  argue  from  the  British  Constitu- 
tion to  our  own,  because  the  English  impeachment  is  not,  nor 
was  it  intended  to  be,  such  a  sanction.  But  the  English  laW 
recognizes  a  compulsive  measure  far  more  terrible,  because  far 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  impeachment.  What  the  British 
Commons  and  Lords  may  not  do  by  impeachment,  the  Parlia- 
ment may  accomplish  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder.  If  the  Com- 
mons can  only  present,  and  the  Lords  can  only  try,  articles 
which  charge  an  indictable  offence,  there  is  no  such  restriction 
upon  their  resort  to  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  or  of  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties. The  Constitution  has  very  properly  prohibited  thiff 
species  of  legislation  ;  but  the  Constitutional  impeachihent  was 
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intended  to  partially  supply  its  place  under  another  and  better 
form;  by  introdndng  the  orderly  methods  of  judicial  trial,  and 
by  requiring  a  minority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  to  convict. 
§  725.  The  same  considerations  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  that  branch  of  the  argument  which  is  based  upon  the  phrase 
'^  high. crimes  and  miademeanors."  Even  had  the  words  been 
^^  felonies  and  misdemeanors,"  we  shouldnot  be  obliged  to  take 
diem  in  a  strict  technical  sense ;  they  would  be  susceptible  of 
a'  more  general  meaning  descriptive  of  classes  of  wrongful 
aets,  of  violations  of  official  duty  punishable  through  the  means 
of  impeachment;  But  in  fact  the  language  used  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  assumed  technical  interpretation.  The 
phrase  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  seems  to  have  been 
left  purposely  vague ;  the  words  point  out  the  general  charac* 
ter  of  the  acts  as  unlawful ;  the  context  and  the  whole  design 
of  the  im])eachment  clauses  show  that  these  acts  were  to  be 
official,  and  the  unlawfulness  was  to  consist  in  a  violation  of 
public  duty  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  made  an  ordi- 
nary indictable  offence.^ 

§1  726.  These  views  are  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the 
practical  results  which  would  follow  from  the  restriction  of  im- 
peachment to  those  ofifences  that  had  been  made  indictable. 
Such  a  construction  would  remove  from  this  sanction  its  chief 
compulsive  efficacy.  The  importance  of  the  impeaching  power 
consists,  not  in  its  effects  upon  subordinate  ministerial  officers, 

1  It  is  sometimes  proper  to  meet  a  very  narrow  argument  by  a  very  nar- 
row answer.  In  truth  the  word  **  crime  "  was  not  a  word  of  strict  techni- 
cal import,  was  not  a  term  of  art,  in  the  English  law  when  the  Constita- 
tioii  was  adopted,  much  less  the  words  **  high  crimes.**  **  Crime  "  was  of 
oourse  used  in  literature  and  in  conversation,  and  was  found  in  treatises  by 
^iproved  writers  on  law,  such  as  Blacketone.  But  if  we  go  to  indictments, 
which  were  drawn  in  accurate  legal  phraseology,  we  shall  not  discover  the 
word  "  crime  "  or  "  criminally  "  employed.  The  accused  was  alleged  to 
have  done  an  act  ** feloniously,"  or  ** wrongfully "  or  "unlawfully,"  or 
^'withforoe  and  arms,**  or  "against  the  peaee  of  our  lord  the  King,**  but 
never  "  criminally."  If  it  appears  then  that  "  crime  "  was  not  a  technical 
word  of  art,  bnt  only  a  word  of  general  description,  the  whole  of  this 
branch  of  the  argument  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  And  if  "  crimes  "  be 
not  a  word  of  art,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  "  misdemeanors  **  is  also 
osed  in  a  general  descriptive  and  not  in  a  tjschnical  i 
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but  in  the  check  which  it  places  upon  the  President  and  the 
judges.  They  must  be  clothed  with  an  ample  discretion ;  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from  an  abuse  of  this  discretion. 
But  at  this  very  point  where  the  danger  exists,  and  wliore  the 
protection  should  be  certain,  the  President  and  the  judiciary 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Congressional  legislation.  Congress 
cannot,  by  any  laws  penal  or  otherwise,  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  discretion  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Even 
had  the  legislature  been  clothed  with  express  authority  to 
define  and  punish  crimes  generally,  they  could  not  make 
criminal  any  kind  of  act  which  the  Constitution  permits  the 
President  or  the  judges  to  do,  and  subject  these  individuals  to 
indictment  therefor.  But  in  iact  the  express  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  define  and  punish  crimes,  is  very  limited.  If  the 
ofience  for  which  the  proceeding  may  be  instituted,  must  be 
made  indictable  by  statute,  impeachment  thus  becomes  abso- 
lutely nugatory  against  those  ofiScers  and  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  most  needed  as  a  restraint  upon  the  violations  of  public 
duty. 

§  727.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  proceedings 
and  debates,  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  did 
not  intend  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  impeachment  clauses  to 
indictable  offences.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  discussions,  the 
following  was  added  to  the  series  of  general  propositions  re- 
specting the  President :  ^^  He  shall  be  removed  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty/'  This 
form  was  preserved  through  all  the  important  debates  upon 
the  impeaching  power.  No  sn^estion  was  made  that  an 
ofience  must  be  indictable  in  order  to  be  impeachable.  The 
opposition  came  from  another  quarter.  Gouvcrneur  Morris, 
who  fevored  a  very  short  term  of  ofiice,  objected  to  the  pro- 
vision because  it  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Exec- 
utive ;  but  when  the  term  was  fixed  at  four  years  he  with- 
drew all  opposition.  The  propositions  having  been  referred  to 
a  committee,  they  were  reported  back  with  the  clause  as  fol- 
lows :  **  He  [the  President]  shall  be  removed  from  his  office 
on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  con- 
viction in  the  Supreme  Court,  of  treason,  bribery,  or  corrup- 
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tion."  A  reference  of  the  whole  draft  having  been  made  to 
a  reyising  committee,  they  reported  back  the  clause  so  changed 
as  to  make  the  President  removable  upon  impeachment  and 
conviction  "for  treason  or  bribery."  A  short  debate  arose 
upon  this  report.  Ool.  Mason  objected  to  the  provision  becaose 
it  was  not  broad  enough.  He  urged  that  the  President  might 
be  guilty  of  many  public  offences  besides  bribery  and  treason. 
He  said,  "  As  bills  of  attainder  are  forbidden,  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  power  of  impeachment."  He  moved  to 
add  the  words  "  or  maladministration."  Mr.  Madison  objected 
to  this  term  as  too  vague.  Gouverneur  Morris  saw  no  harm 
in  it.  Col.  Mason  then  withdrew  the  proposed  words,  and 
substituted  "  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
the  state,"  which  was  adopted.  The  revising  committee  finally 
reported  the  clause  as  it  now  stands.^ 

When  the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  people  for 
adoption,  one  of  its  most  able  opponents  was  Luther  Martin. 
In  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Maryland  legislature  he  objected 
with  great  vehemence  to  the  Presidential  powers  and  office. 
He  also  considered  the  effect  of  the  impeachment  clauses. 
Had  they  been  deemed  insufficient  in  theory  to  meet  the  dan- 
gers he  feared,  no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  or  able 
to  point  out  the  defect,  because  no  man  was  more  conversant 
with  the  English  law  than  he.  But  he  distrusted  the  efficacy 
of  impeachment,  not  because  it  was  inapplicable  to  any  offen- 
ces except  those  against  positive  law,  but  because  he  believed  the 
House  would  never  impeadh.^  Mr.  Madison,  in  1789,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  the  most  formal  and  authoritative  man- 
ner that  the  President  is  impeachable  for  ^^  the  wanton  re- 
moval of  meritorious  officers."^  These  references  indicate 
how  the  impeaching  power  was  regarded  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  728.  (8.)  What  Punishment  may  be  inflicted.  —  The  Con- 
stitution  prescribes  the  nature   and   limit,  —  removal  from 

^  See  Journal  of  the  Convention,  1  Elliott's  Deb.  pp.  158,  213,  222, 
228.  Also  Madison's  Debates,  5  £lliott*8  Deb.  pp.  149,  835,  340-343, 
866,  380,  507,  528. 

*  See  §  644.  •  See  §  649. 
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office,  and  disqualification  from  liolding  office.  The  Senate  can 
inflict  no  different  panishment,  but  is  not  required  to  impose 
the  entire  penalty.  A  sentence  of  r^movwl  would  be  valid, 
adthough  disqualification  were  not  also  imposed.  But  if  the 
offence  be  also  an  indictable  crime,  the  liability  to  the  ordi* 
nary  process  of  the  criminal  law  still  exists. 

May  the  officer  impeached  be  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  his  official  duties  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings 
before  final  judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  ?  The  Presi* 
dent,  Vice-President,  and  judges  clearly  cannot  be  suspended, 
either  by  any  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  by  any 
law  of  Congress.  The  Constitution  certainly  ^ves  no  express 
power  to  suspend ;  whatever  authority  exists  must  be  derived 
by  implication  from  other  sources.  One  fact  is  absolutely 
conclusive  upon  this  question,  without  any  minute  criticism  of 
particular  expressions  in  the  Constitution.  The  President, 
Vice-President  and  judges  while  their  offices  exist,  are  placed 
by  the  Constitution  in  a  position  entirely  independent  of  the 
legislature ;  their  terms  of  office  are  fixed ;  they,  as  well  as 
Congress,  derive  their  authority  from  the  fundamental  law; 
the  only  mode  of  removing  them  is  by  an  impeachment,  trial 
and  conviction.  This  proceeding  is  not  a  legislative  but  a 
judicial  act.  Congress  as  a  body  does  not  remove,  but  the 
House  accuses  and  the  Senate  tries  and  convicts. 

In  respect  to  subordinate  ministerial  officers  I  think  ihe 
power  exists.  These  offices  are  created  by  law ;  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  prescribe  any  length  of  term,  but  Congress  has 
this  matter  at  its  complete  disposal.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  legislature  may,  by  general  statute,  provide  for  suspend- 
ing all  subordinate  ministerial  officers  from  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  during  the  pendency  of  an  impeachment  against  them. 
I  do  not  think  the  measures  of  arrest  and  bail,  or  confinement 
in  ordinary  criminal  proceedings  have  any  analogy  to  this  pro- 
cess of  suspension  ;  nor  do  the  English  precedents,  however 
numerous,  give  any  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu 
tion  in  this  respect. 
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§  729.  Article  III.,  Section  I.  provides  that  "  The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Section  II.  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority ;  to  all  cases  aifecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty,  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states  ;  be* 
tween  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens 
of  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  states ;  and  between  a  state  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases 
before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make."  In  this 
connection  should  be  read  Article  XI.  of  the  Amendments. 
**  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state." 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  judicial  powers  as  now  exer^ 
^ised  in  fact  would  require  me,  (I)  to  examine  what  powers 
in  the  aggregate  may  be  wielaed  by  the  national  judiciary,  or 
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in  other  words,  what  jorisdiction  has  the  Constitution  directly 
conferred,  or  authorized  the  Congress  to  confer ;  (2)  to  descril>e 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  has  acted,  or  in  other  words,  how 
fiur  it  has  passed  laws  which  confer  the  jurisdiction  which  may 
be  given ;  and  (3)  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  national 
courts,  and  the  distribution  of  functions  among  them.  The  first 
only  of  these  topics  belongs,  however,  to  the  department  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  and  it  alone  will  be  considered  in  this  work. 

§  730.  As  introductory  to  the  particular  matter  of  this 
chapter  a  few  observations  will  be  made  upon  the  nature  of 
jurisdiction  m  general.  Jurisdictioixjb,  in  brief,  the  power  of  a 
court  to  decide.  To  state  the  same  fact  in  another  form,  it  is 
the  power  or  capacity  of  a  court  to  grant  a  remedy,  and  thus 
to  protect  some  primary  legal  right,  and  enforce  some  primary 
le^  duty.  It  may  therefore  be  contentious,  where  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  and  duty  is  denied,  and  must  be  established 
before  the  remedy  is  granted ;  or  it  may  be  ex  parte  or  non- 
contentious,  where  the  existence  of  the  right  is  admitted,  and 
only  some  formal  act  of  a  court  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
right  may  be  protected  or  enforced. 

The  jurisdiction  residing  in  all  tribunals  of  justice,  may  be 
considered  in  respect  of  its  several  kinds,  classes,  natures,  and 
grades  or  degrees,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  sources  from  which 
it  is  derived.  When  jurisdiction  is  considered  in  respect  of  its 
various  kinds,  classes,  natures,  and  degrees,  we  shall  find  sev- 
eral distinct  lines  of  division,  based  upon  difierent  ideas,  and 
often  crossing  each  other. 

§  781.  In  relation  to  the  mere  form  and  kind  of  the  remedy 
administered  by  the  courts,  there  are  in  England  and  America 
the  fiimiliar  departments  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  the 
one  being  the  power  to  administer  a  remedy  on  the  application 
of  a  private  suitor,  for  the  establishment,  protection,  or  enforce- 
ment of  a  private  legal  right ;  the  other,  the  power  to  admin- 
ister a  remedy  on  the  application  of  the  state,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  a  breach  of  a  duty  to  society.  Again :  in  relation  to 
the  mere  form  and  kind  of  the  remedy  administered,  there  are 
in  England  and  America  the  well  known  divisions  of  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Admiralty,  and  Probate  jurisdiction ;  and  in 
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England  the  special  ease  of  Ecclesiastical  jarisdiction  growing 
oat  of  the  union  of  church  and  state.  The  common  law 
jurisdiction  is  both  civil  and  criminal ;  the  admiralty,  though 
mainlj  civil,  has  a  criminal  side  ;  the  equitable  and  the  pro- 
bate are  purely  civil. 

§  782.  In  relation  to  its  nature,  jurisdiction  of  all  kinds  is 
either  original  or  appellate.  All  the  courts  which  exercise  any 
power  to  administer  a  remedy,  must  exercise  it  in  one  of  these 
two  forms.  Original  jurisdiction  is  the  power  to  hear  and  de- 
cide a  legal  controversy,  or  to  administer  a  remedy,  in  the  first 
instance.  Courts  in  which  suits  may  be  brought,  or  which 
may  grant  some  special  remedies,  are,  in  respect  of  such  suits 
and  special  remedies,  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction.  The 
appellate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  a  power  to  review  the 
act,  or  decision,  or  determination  of  some  other  court,  the 
appellate  tribunal  being  generally  considered  as  superior  to  the 
one  whose  decision  is  appealed  from  and  reviewed.  It  is  plain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the 
same  court  from  possessing  both  an  original  and  an  appellate 
jurisdiction.  In  fact,  as  the  judicial  machinery  of  England  and 
of  America  is  organized,  there  is  an  ascending  series  of  courts, 
many  of  those  which  are  intermediate  having  both  the  original 
and  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  In  the  United  States  system 
there  are  three  grades  of  tribunals,  the  District  Courts,  the 
Circuit  Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  The  first  of  these 
possesses  only  an  original  jurisdiction ;  the  second  is  clothed 
with  both  ;  the  Supreme  Court  is  chiefly  appellate,  but  some 
special  original  jurisdiction  of  great  importance  is  conferred 
upon  it. 

§  788.  Jurisdiction  may  be  exclusive,  or  concurrent.  A 
court  possesses  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  it  alone  can  take 
cognizance  of  a  particular  class  of  cases,  or  can  administer 
some  particular  remedy.  Thus,  by  the  combined  operation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  statutes  of  Congress  passed  in  virtue 
thereof,  the  national  courts  have  a  jarisdiction  exclusive  of  the 
states  over  certain  classes  of  cades,  as  for  example,  suits  for 
the  infringements  of  patent  rights,  admiralty  causes,  and  many 
others.     Two  or  more  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
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when  tbe  suit  or  proceeding  might  have  been  originallj  insti- 
tuted in  either,  at  the  will  or  election  of  the  suitor. 

§  734.  In  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which  courts 
possess  to  hear  and  deternune,  their  jurisdiction  is  general,  or 
limited.  The  word  general,  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  would 
imply  that  the  court  had  authority  to  hear  and  determine  any 
and  all  suits  and  proceedings  of  every  description  which  may  be 
instituted  to  enforce,  protect,  or  establish.  legal  rights ;  while  the 
word  limited  would  imply  that  the  court  was  restricted  in  its 
authority  to  some  particular  kinds  or  classes  of  suits  or  pro- 
ceedings. If  this  wide  significance  were  given  to  the  word 
general,  there  is  no  court  in  England  or  America  which  pos- 
sesses a  general  jurisdiction.  There  is  plainly  none  in  America, 
because  all  state  courts  are  prevented  from  entertaining  some 
special  classes  of  suits  which  are  confided  exclusively  to  the 
national  tribunals,  while  these  latter  are  hedged  about  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  confine  their  powers 
within  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  The  word,  therefore, 
as  descriptive  of  jurisdiction,  is  used  in  a  sense  much  less  broad. 
Certain  kinds  of  courts  are,  from  their  very  nature,  plainly 
limited ;  the  peculiar  functions  which  they  wield  forbid  the  use 
of  the  word  general  as  applied  to  them.  Thus,  courts  purely 
and  distinctively  admiralty,  or  probate,  do  not  possess  a  general 
jurisdiction ;  although  we  might  with  propriety  denominate 
them  —  if  the  fact  were  so  —  courts  of  general  admiralty, 
or  of  general  probate  jurisdiction,  that  is,  courts  in  which  all 
admii*alty,  or  all  probate  matters  might  be  originally  brought. 

§  735.  The  epithet  general,  as  descriptive  of  jurisdiction, 
and  as  designating  a  class  of  courts,  is  only  applied  to  common 
law  and  equity  tribunals.  A  common  law  court  possesses  gen- 
eral jurisdiction,  when  it  may  originally  entertain  all  actions  or 
proceedings  by  which  common  law  remedies  are  administered, 
and  rights  strictly  legal  enforced,  without  restriction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  controversy^  or  the  situation  of  the  parties,  except 
such  as  the  modes  of  practice  and  procedure  adopted,  have 
established.  An  equity  court  possesses  general  jurisdiction, 
when  it  may  originally  entertain  all  actions  and  proceeding* 
by  wlaqk .  equitable  remedies  are  administered,  and  equitable 
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t%ht8  are  enforced.  In  England  the  three  superior  courts, 
the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer. are 
examples  of  the  former  class ;  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  of 
the  second  class.  In  the  United  States  all  the  state  tribunals 
are,  by  the  operation  of  the  National  Constitution,  deprived  of 
certain  functions  which  belong  to  the  superior  courts  of  law 
and  of  equity  in  England.  Bearing  this  important  restriction 
in  mind  it  may  be  said  that  each  state  contains  at  least  one 
court  of  general  jurisdiction,  which,  in  most  instances,  extends 
to  cases  both  in  law  and  equity.  None  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  can  properly  be  said  to 
have  a  general  jurisdiction. 

§  786.  The  great  majority  of  courts  plainly  possess  but. a 
limited  jurisdiction,  whatever  be  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
particular  remedies  which  they  administer.  Indeed  it  would 
hardly  be  proper  to  assume  the  kind  of  remedy  which  any 
court  is  competent  to  grant,  as  the  criterion  or  test  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  jurisdiction.  If  we  should  suppose  that  one  tribunal 
might  entertain  and  determine  suits  based  upon  all  possible 
causes  of  action,  but  was  restricted  to  a  certain  class  of  rem- 
edies, while  another  tribunal  might  entertain  and  determine 
suits  based  upon  the  very  same  states  of  facts,  but  was  limited 
to  the  use  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  remedies,  we  would 
properly  say  of  each  that  it  possessed  a  general  jurisdiction. 
What  then  is  meant  by  the  term  limited,  as  applied  to  courts  ? 
It  is  opposed  to  general,  as  the  latter  has  been  defined.  The 
limitation  imposed  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court, 
may  have  res])ect  solely  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  or 
proceeding  which  is  entertained  therein  ;  or  solely  to  the  per- 
sons who,  as  parties,  may  prosecute  or  be  prosecuted  therein : 
or  to  these  two  combined. 

§  737.  1.  Z%6  Subfeetrmatter  of  the  Action.  — I. speak  now 
of  this  limitation  independent  of  all  others.  It  involves  the 
&ct  that  any  person  capable  of  proceeding  or  being  proceeded 
against  at  all,  may  prosecute  or  be  prosecuted  in  such  courts  ; 
but  that  such  persons  can  onlj  institute  sui'^s  based  upon  cer« 
tain  specified  causes  of  action,  can  ^nly  seek  relief  for  certain 
particular  breaches  of  primaiy  rights,  or  for  breaches  of  certain 
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particular  primary  rights.  This  restriction  upoH  the  subject- 
matter  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction,  may  relate  to 
several  different  elements  or  characteristics  of  that  subject- 
matter.  It  may  have  reference  exclusively  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  cause  of  action  ;  that  is,  to  the  veiy  nature  of  the 
primary  right  or  the  breach  thereof.  Thus  courts  of  probate 
are  confined  to  a  narrow  and  accurately  defined  field  of  ac- 
tivity. The  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  courts  is  limited  to  a 
very  8])ecial  class  of  forensic  disputes.  This  species  of  limita- 
tion rests,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  national  courts. 
The  restriction  upon  the  subject-matter  over  which  a  court 
has  jurisdiction,  may  also  have  reference  solely  to  the  amount 
of  the  claim,  or  the  value  of  the  property  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy. Or  it  may  be  based  upon  the  locality  of  the  cause 
of  action ;  that  is,  upon  the  situation  of  the  property  which  is 
in  dispute,  or  upon  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
if  it  do  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of,  or  injury  to,  fixed  prop- 
erty. 

§  738.  2.  The  Parties  to  the  Action.  —  This  limitation  ex- 
tends to  those  cases  only  where  some  peculiar  character  im- 
pressed upon  the  person,  or  some  peculiar  circumstance  affecting 
him,  is  necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  over  him  either 
as  the  party  prosecuting  or  the  party  defending ;  so  that  when 
this  necessity  is  met,  any  subject-matter  may  be  drawn  within 
the  sphere  of  judicial  action.  The  restriction  as  to  persons 
may  have  reference  to  some  peculiar  status  or  official  charac- 
ter of  the  litigants.  Thus  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  of  this  limitation  has  respect  to  the  residence  or  locali^ 
^  of  the  parties.  The  Constitution  makes  the  residence  of  parties 
a  criterion  or  test  of  the  jurisdiction  held  by  the  national  courts, 
without  any  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy ; 
it  gives  those  tribunals  the  power  to  entertain  and  decide  all 
controversies  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state, 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
In  the  case  of  many  nferior  courts  these  two  geiieral  specie! 
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of  nstrictiofii  -—that  upon  the  snlgect-matter  and  that  apon 
persons  »-  are  combined  in  determining  the  extent  of  jarisdio- 
tion. 

4  789.  Whence  do  courts  derive  their  jurisdiction  ?  I  answer, 
either  from  the  common  law,  or  from  statutes,  including  our 
written  constitutions  under  the  latter  head.  It  must  be  ob- 
eeryed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  creation 
and  organization  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  the  conferring  of 
jurisdiction  upon  it.  All  the  courts  in  our  country,  stat<' 
and  national,  are  the  creatures  of  constitutions  or  statutes ; 
all,  however,  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction  from  the  same 
source.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  when  an  American  court 
draws  its  powers  from  the  common  law,  it  possesses  all  the  func- 
ti<ms  which  were  held  by  the  co-ordinate  courts  in  England, 
except  so  far  as  those  attributes  have  been  limited  or  taken 
away  by  the  organic  law  or  by  positive  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  courts  which  draw  their  powers  from  con- 
stitutions and  statutes,  possess  those  functions  alone  that 
have  been  expressly  conferred,  and  cannot  aid  or  enlarge  their 
authority  by  appealing  to  the  unwritten  law  behind  the 
statute. 

*  It  is  a  settled  doctrine  that  the  national  courts  are  clothed 
with  no  common  law  jurisdiction,  but  derive  all  their  powers 
from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress  enacted  in  pursu^ 
ance  thereof,  and  are  therefore  bound  by  the  express  grants 
contained  in  the  organic  law  and  in  this  positive  legislation. 
The  limits  of  their  authori^  are  thus  fixed ;  Congress  may 
perhaps  fail  to  come  up  to  those  boundaries ;  it  cannot  pass 
them. 

§  740.  With  this  outline  ci  the  nature,  extent,  and  sources 
of  jurisdiction  in  general,  I  pass  to  the  special  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

No  one  will  deny  that  in  every  community  claiming  to  be 
a  nation,  the  supreme  government  should  possess  a  judicial 
power  commensurate  in  all  respects  witn  its  power  of  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  without  such  judicial  power,  the  power  of 
legislatbn  would  be  either  a  nullity,  or  an  irresponsible  and 
arbitrary  tyranny.     It  would  be  a  nullity,  beoauee  all  laws 
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involve  the  idea  of  a  sanction  to  enforce  the  command  ;  without 
the  sanction  the  command  would  simply  be  a  request  or  the 
expression  of  a  wish.  In  civilized  countries,  the  judiciary,  in 
effect,  wields  the  sanctioning  authority ;  it  enforces  penalties 
of  one  sort  or  another  for  the  breach  of  public  and  of  private 
rights.  It  is  plainly  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  sanctioning 
authority,  or  authority  to  enforce,  should  be  coextensive  with 
the  legislative  authority,  or  authority  to  create  law.  Just 
so  far  forth  as  the  former  should  fall  short  of  the  latter,  the 
laws  would  either  be  nullities,  or  would  be  arbitrarily  executed 
by  the  ministerial  ofiScers.  Of  course  it  is  not  indispensable 
that  each  particular  tribunal  should  possess  functions  equal  in 
extent  to  those  of  the  legislature ;  there  may  well  be  grades 
of  courts.  But  the  judicial  system  as  a  whole  must,  if  the 
energies  of  the  nation  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  to  be 
presei^ved,  be  equal  in  the  field  of  its  operations  to  the  law- 
making department.  Thus  we  find  in  England,  side  by  side 
with  an  omnipotent  Parliament,  a  number  of  superior  courts 
clothed  with  a  general  jurisdiction.  In  our  own  country  the 
states  under  the  National  Constitution,  possess  but  a  limited 
legislative  authority;  in  respect  to  many  important  subjects 
their  power  to  enact  laws  is  taken  away.  But  they  have  all 
established  a  judiciary  with  functions  commensurate  with  the 
legislative  attributes  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people  of  the 
nation. 

§  741.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  judi 
dary  need  have  no  greater  degree  or  amount  of  power  than 
that  held  by  the  supreme  legislature  of  a  state  or  nation. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  such  an  excess  of  power  should  be  expressly 
granted  to  the  courts,  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  likely  to 
produce  great  evils,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  such 
as  those  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel ;  as  far  as  it 
should  be  assumed  by  them,  the  act  would  be  a  palpable  usur- 
pation. These  principles  which  seem  to  be  elementary  and 
fundamental,  to  be  a  part  of  the  ver}'  axioms  of  political 
science,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  discussion,  for  by 
them  we  must  test  the  jurisdiction  which  may  be  wielded  bj 
the  national  courts. 
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§  742.  There  was  no  plainer  note  of  the  unnational  charac- 
ter of  the  early  confederated  government,  than  the  absence  of 
any  judiciary  o^  the  United  States.  But  the  contrivers  of  that 
unfortunate  plan  were  at  least  logical  and  consistent.  As  there 
was  no  judiciary,  there  was  no  Executive :  the  utterances  of 
the  Congress  were  not  addressed  to  individuals  as  commands, 
but  to  assumed  sovereign  states,  as  requests  or  recommenda- 
tions. When  the  Convention  determined  to  frame  a  govern- 
ment which  should  express  the  national  idea,  be  founded  upon 
the  fact  of  an  existing  nationality,  and  be  clothed  with  national 
attributes,  the  necessity  of  a  national  judiciary  was  at  once 
conceded.  The  important  question  to  be  determined  was,  the 
amount,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  to  be  conferred 
upon  that  system  of  courts  in  the  aggregate.  Reasoning  a 
priori^  it  must  be  said  that  as  far  as  the  powers  of  Congress 
or  of  the  Executive  extend,  so  far  should  the  powers  of  the 
judiciary  extend ;  as  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment or  the  acts  of  the  Executive  are  supreme,  so  far 
should  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  their  decisions  in 
accordance  therewith,  be  supreme.  Where  the  legislature  is 
authorized  to  make  laws,  the  courts  should  be  authorized  to 
expound  them,  and  apply  the  sanction  ;  where  the  laws  thus 
made  are  binding  upon  the  community,  and  superior  to  all  local 
and  state  legislation,  the  expositions  made  and  the  sanctions 
applied  by  the  judiciary  should  be  equally  binding  and  superior. 

§  748.  The  correctness  of  this  reasoning  no  one  can  deny. 
Strip  the  national  government  of  an  authority  to  apply  a  sanc- 
tion commensurate  with  its  power  to  legislate,  and  just  so  far 
we  subtract  from  that  legislation  the  necessary  element  of  a 
command.  Strip  the  government  of  the  ability  to  make  that 
sanction  supreme,  and  we  equally  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  legislative  utterance.  This  attribute  of  supremacy  would 
be  destroyed  by  permitting  the  state  courts,  for  example,  to 
decide  upon  the  effect  of  national  laws,  and  by  making  their 
decisions,  in  the  particular  state  where  made,  of  an  equal 
authority  with  those  pronounced  upon  the  same  subject  by  the 
national  judges.  This  difficulty  thus  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  action  of  state  tribunals,  could  only  be  prevented  in  one 
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of  two  ways ;  either  by  removing  from  them  the  power  to 
decide  at  all  upon  rights  and  duties  which  spring  from  the 
national  legislation,  and  conferring  the  function  exclusively 
upon  the  United  States  courts ;  or  by  permitting  the  state 
judiciary  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  but  making 
that  jurisdiction  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  national 
courts,  and  rendering  the  local  decisions  reviewable  by  the 
United  States  judges  who  could  in  this  manner  enforce  their 
attribute  of  supremacy  in  relation  to  the  matters  under  con* 
sideration.  In  theory  the  former  of  these  plans  would  haye 
been  the  more  simple  and  perfect.  But  it  was  perhaps  best, 
from  some  motives  of  expediency,  that  the  Constitution  should 
not  expressly  determine  between  these  two  methods,  but 
should  clothe  Congress  with  the  power  of  making  such  a 
choice  of  the  alternatives  as  should  be  found  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  Congress  possesses  such  an 
authority  ;  it  might  make  all  this  jurisdiction  exclusive  in  the 
national  courts,  but  has  done  so  only  in  particular  cases ;  it 
might  suffer  the  state  tribunals  to  exercise  a  complete  concur- 
rent power,  subject  to  an  equally  complete  liability  to  review, 
but  has  done  so  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Whether  Congren 
shall  adopt  one  or  the  other  alternative,  is  a  mere  question  of 
policy ;  it  may  do  either.  I  remark  in  passing,  that,  as  the 
true  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  states  become  more 
clearly  defined,  this  jurisdiction  will  be  relegated  entirely  to 
that  department  where  it  theoretically  belongs,  —  to  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States. 

§  744.  If  it  had  been  the  intention  to  make  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  unlimited,  then  its  judiciary  should 
have  been  clothed  with  functions  equally  extensive,  identical 
with  those  entrusted  to  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  England.  But  such  was  not  the  design ;  such  was  not  the 
fiu^t.  The  new-made  government  was  limited  in  the  range  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  attributes  ;  and  so  far  forth  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  was  to  be  based  npon 
the  existence  of  those  attributes,  it  should  partake  of  the  same 
limitation  ;  in  theory  and  in  general,  it  should  have  extended 
no  fiurther.     But  the  situation  of  the  United  States  was  peon- 
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liar,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  civil  polity  mast  be,  in  a  meas- 
ure, departed  from.  With  a  central  government  possessing 
restricted  and  well  defined  attributes,  which  were,  however, 
supreme  within  their  sphere,  and  which  acted  upon  all  the 
individuals  composing  the  political  society,  there  were  the  state 
governments,  to  which  the  people  had  confided  all  the  func- 
tions not  granted  to  their  national  rulers  and  not  retained  dor- 
mant by  themselves,  which  acted  independently  of  each  other, 
and  upon  a  portion  of  the  same  persons  who  were  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  central  authority.  There  was  danger,  then 
that  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  country  at  large  might  not 
be  securely  protected.  If  a  citizen  of  the  nation  inhabiting  one 
state  were  obliged  to  enforce  a  claim  against  an  inhabitant  of 
another  state,  even  though  the  controversy  should  grow  out 
of  a  matter  over  which  the  states  have  exclusive  powers  of 
legislation  and  administration,  it  might  be  that  local  prejudice, 
passion,  or  rivalry  would  prevent  justice  being  done  him  in 
the  courts  of  the  latter  commonwealth.  The  same  would  be 
true  if  a  foreigner  prosecuted  the  inhabitant  of  a  state  in  its 
own  tribunals.  The  states,  as  such,  have  no  foreign  relations, 
and  their  courts  might  not  feel  the  necessity  of  preserving  a 
condition  of  amity  with  foreign  governments  by  doing  com- 
plete justice  to  their  subjects. 

§  745.  From  these  considerations  it  was  politic  to  clothe  the 
United  States  judiciary  with  a  power  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  held  by  the  co-ordi- 
nate departments.  In  order  to  protect  the  citizen  and  the 
alien,  it  was  expedient  to  permit  the  national  courts  to  decide 
upon  rights  growing  out  of  state  laws,  state  acts,  and  causes 
completely  within  state  control.  But  this  supplementary 
jurisdiction  should  not  be  unlimited ;  it  should  extend  no 
fiirther  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand;  it  should 
not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  subject-matter  involved  in  the 
controversy,  but  upon  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  liti- 
gant parties.  Moreover,  this  special  jurisdiction  should  not 
be  exclusive  of  the  state  courts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter 
should  be  left  with  a  full  liberty  of  concurrent  action.  Again, 
the  decisions  of  the  national  judiciary  made  in  pursuance  of 
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this  special  power,  need  not  be  supreme  and  binding  upon  the 
states.  It  was  enough  that  the  particular  party  who  appealed 
to  the  United  States  courts  had  complete  justice  done  him  in 
respect  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  Should  their  decisions  upon 
subjects  of  this  class  be  made  supreme,  the  different  states 
would  be  so  far  Kmited  in  the  exercise  of  governmental  pow- 
ers that  had  been  exclusively  conferred  upon  them,  and  which 
had  been  denied  to  the  national  rulers. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  considerations  which  suggested 
themselves  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  general 
principles  to  be  followed  in  clothing  the  national  judiciary 
with  its  peculiar  functions.  At  all  events  the  whole  plan  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  these  principles.^  We  are  now, 
therefore,  brought  directly  to  the  inquiry.  What  jurisdiction 
in  the  aggregate  does  the  organic  law  confer,  or  permit  Con- 
gress to  confer,  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

^  The  essential  nature  uf  the  judicial  power,  and  the  classes  of  subjects 
to  which  it  extundS)  and  it.s  relations  with  the  coordinate  functions  of 
government  —  the  legislative  and  executive  —  were  most  carefully  ex- 
amined and  accurately  determined  in  cases  which  grew  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  insurgent 
states  to  their  normal  condition  in  the  Union.  The  State  of  Georgia 
commenced  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  against 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  others,  in  order  to  restrain  them 
from  carrying  into  effect  the  statutes  commonly  known  as  *'  the  recon- 
struction acts,"  on  the  ground  that  they  would  overthrow  the  legitimate 
government  already  established  in  the  state,  and  would  set  up  another 
one  in  its  place.  The  court  held  that  the  subject-matter  thus  brought 
before  it  was  wholly  political,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  departments,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  suit  for  want 
of  jurisdiction.  The  opinion  contains  a  very  careful  and  instructive  ex- 
amination of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  over  the  subject-matter  of  a  con- 
troversy, and  especially  defines  the  instances  where  such  subject-matter 
is  political  and  therefore  not  within  the  purview  of  judicial  action.  No 
support,  however,  is  given  to  the  absurd  notion  which  has  sometimes  been 
advanced,  that  in  all  cases  wherever  the  controversy  calls  for  a  decision 
upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  Congress,  the  subject-matter  is  neces- 
sarily political.  Such  a  doctrine,  if  accepted,  would  at  once  strip  that 
high  tribunal  of  much  of  its  power  to  adjudicate  upon  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law,  and  would  virtually  make  the  let^islature  the  sole  ex- 
pounder of  that  law.  The  subject-matt«r  of  a  controversy  is  in  this  sense 
political  and  beyond  the  domain  of  the  judiciary,  only  where  it  involves 
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§  746.  If  we  analyze  and  arrange  the  several  grants  of 
power  conferred,  or  allowed  to  be  conferred,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  they  may  all  be  referred  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  descriptions  of  jurisdiction  already  mentioned 
—  the  necessary  and  the  supplementary  or  expedient.  The 
necessary  includes  that  jurisdiction  which  is  based  upon  the 
intrinsic  nationality  and  supremacy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  without  which  that  nationality  and  supremacy  would 
have  been  but  a  name.  It  is  evident  that  the  following  parti- 
cular grants  fall  under  this  first  head:  ^^ cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  Constitution ;  "  "  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ; "  "  cases 
in  law  and  equity  arising  under  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States ; "  "  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ; " 
*'  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;"  "  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  "  and 
"  controversies  between  two  or  more  states."  All  these  are 
preeminently  within  the  scope  of  the  national  authority,  and  in 
theory  they  might  well  have  been  expressly  withdrawn  from 
the  state  jurisdiction.  Congress  may  complete  the  work,  and 
confer  an  exclusive  authority  over  them  upon  the  United 
States  courts  ;  it  has  done  so  in  some  instances. 

§  747.  Ca%e%  arising  under  the  Constitution,  —  We  have 
seen  that  any  national  theory  of  our  scheme  of  government, 
however  partial  it  may  be,  demands  that  the  government  it- 
self should  be  the  final  and  absolute  arbiter  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
it  grants  and  the  restrictions  it  contains.  The  check  and  the 
only  check  upon  this  power,  is  the  tripartite  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  rulers  to  the 
people.  Assuming  this  proposition  to  be  true,  it  is  plain  that 
the  United  States  judiciary  should  have  the  power  to  decide 
all  cases  arising  directly  under  the  Constitution.  As  has  been 
said  before,  a  perfect  theory  would  have  made  this  function 
exclusive  in  the  national  courts  ;  but  if,  from  some  peculiar! - 

the  existence  de  jure  of  a  government,  or  the  legality  of  some  act  or  pro- 
cueding  purely  governmental.     State  of  Greorgia  i^.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50. 
40 
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ties  of  our  political  organization,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
state  tribunals  should  in  many  instances  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  class  of  cases,  their  determinations 
should  not  be  final,  but  should  be  reviewable  by  the  judiciary 
of  the  nation.  The  necessity  of  this  is  evident  to  all  those 
who  do  not  adopt  the  state  sovereignty  theory  and  reject  the 
very  idea  of  one  nationality.  The  Constitution  is  a  unit ;  it 
speaks  to  every  person  within  the  bounds  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  it  addresses  itself  in  compulsive  terms  to  the  state  organ- 
nizations  themselves.  Its  interpretation  should  therefore  be 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  land ;  acts  permitted  under  it 
in  one  portion  or  state,  should  not  be  forbidden  in  another. 
This  homogeneity  of  the  law  which  is  declared  to  be  supreme, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation. 
But  plainly  such  a  oneness  of  legislation  and  administration 
can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  the  power  of  determining  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Granting  that  the  state  courts  may  have  con- 
current original  jurisdiction  in  some  or  all  of  these  cases,  that 
jurisdiction  must  be  inferior,  and  their  decisions  must  be 
under  the  control  of  the  central  tribunal. 

§  748.  What  are  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution? 
They  must  all  be  referable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
heads :  (1.)  Where  a  right  is  asserted  between  two  private 
individuals,  claimed  to  flow  firom  a  statute  of  Congress,  and 
the  contention  is  whether  such  statute  was  within  Uie  power 
of  Congress  to  pass.  (2.)  Where  an  executive  or  judicial  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  has  done  some  act,  or  proposes  to  do 
some  act,  and  the  contention  is  whether  the  act  is  authorized 
by  the  Constitution.  (8.)  Where  a  right  is  asserted  between 
two  private  individuals,  claimed  to  flow  from  a  statute  of  a 
state  legislature,  and  the  question  is  whether  such  statute  is 
one  which  the  I^islature  was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to 
pass.  (4.)  Where  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  a  state  has 
done,  or  proposes  to  do  some  act,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  act  is  one  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  All  these  would 
be  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  for  their  decision 
would  require  an  interpretation  of  the  organic  law,  and  a 
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determination  of  the  powers  granted  and  refused  by  it.  A 
single  illustration  of  each  head  will  suffice.  At  a  late  session 
Congress  passed  a  statute  most  important  in  its  general 
design  and  in  its  special  provisions  which  is  known  as  the  Civil 
^/Rights  Bill.  Is  this  statute  valid?  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
J.  decision  of  this  question  were  left;  to  the  state  judiciary  alone, 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  the  rule  adopted.  In  some 
states  the  law  would  be  sustained,  in  others  declared  void ;  in 
the  former  the  executive  officers  enforcing  it  would  be  consid- 
ered as  justified  for  their  acts,  in  the  latter  they  would  be 
treated  as  trespassers  and  subjected  to  penalties.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  would  be  unbearable.  An  act  of  Congress 
should  be  everywhere  valid,  or  everywhere  void.  The  only 
means  of  producing  this  result  is  to  give  a  supreme  and  final 
jurisdiction  over  the  question  to  the  national  courts. 

§  749.  Again :  during  the  late  civil  war,  the  President, 
through  his  subordinates,  caused  numerous  military  arrests  to 
be  made,  and  trials  to  be  had  before  military  commissions* 
Were  these  proceedings  justifiable  ?  Should  the  decision  of 
this  question  be  left  to  the  local  tribunals  alone,  an  officer 
might  be  protected  in  one  commonwealth  from  any  penal  conse- 
quences of  his  acts,  and  punished  in  another  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances.  Again :  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts  and  judges  was  to  be  determined  by  the  tribunals 
of  the  several  states,  a  confusion  would  arise  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  whole  system.  A  judgment  of  the  national  courts, 
would  be  respected  in  one  state,  and  rights  under  it  would  be 
secure ;  in  another,  the  same  judgment  would  be  treated  as  a 
nullity.  Finally,  the  Constitution  forbids  the  states  to  pass 
laws  impairing  the  obUgation  of  contracts.  If  the  state 
courts  are  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause, 
and  of  what  laws  do  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it 
would  inevitably  follow  that  a  statute  of  the  same  character 
would  be  held  valid  in  one  commonwealth,  and  void  in 
another.  The  uniformity  in  commercial  and  business  transac- 
tions, which  the  Constitution  endeavored  to, secure,  would 
thus  be  destroyed. 

§  750.  These  instances  sufficiently  illustrate  the  nature  of 
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cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sitj  of  making  the  national  judiciary  the  final  and  supreme, 
if  not  the  sole,  arbiter  of  all  such  questions.  In  respect  to 
cases  falling  within  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  preceding 
classes  —  those  growing  out  of  a  state  legislative  or  executive 
act,  —  it  is  evident  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
courts  should  not  be  interfered  with,  should  not  be  in  the  least 
lessened  or  impaired.  Whatever  authority  is  given  to  the 
United  States  judiciary  should  be  entirely  by  way  of  review. 
Congress  has  acted  upon  this  view,  and  has  made  provision 
by  which  the  final  determination  of  the  state  tribunal  may  be 
examined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  cases 
where  the  vaUdity  of  a  state  law  or  authority  was  drawn  in 
question,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  its  validity.^  Con- 
gress has  evidently  failed  to  exercise  its  power  in  this  respect 
to  the  full  extent. 

Those  cases  which  fall  within  the  first  and  second  of  the 
preceding  classes,  which  grow  out  of  a  national  legislative  or 
executive  act,  might  be  withdrawn  completely  from  the  state 
jurisdiction.  Congress  has  not  chosen  to  do  so  in  all  instances. 
But  where  the  local  courts  are  left  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  hear  and  decide,  some  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  the  national  judiciary  may  exert  its  authority.  The 
following  cases  have  been  provided  for.  The  final  determina- 
tion of  the  state  tribunal  may  be  examined  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or 
statute  of,  or  of  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
States,  was  drawn  in  question,  and  the  decision  of  the  state 
court  was  against  the  validity.^  In  1838  a  statute  was  passed 
providing  that  when  a  suit  is  commenced  in  a  state  court 
against  an  officer  of  the  United  States  or  other  person,  for  any 
act  done  under  the  revenue  laws,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any 
right,  authority  or  title,  set  up  or  claimed  by  such  officer  or 
person  under  any  such  law,  the  suit  may  be  removed  from  the 
state  court  into  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.^  A  simi- 
lar power  of  removal  has  been  since  extended  to  acts  done 
under  other  statutes  or  pnder  other  species  of  authority  of  the 

^  See  « Judiciary  Act''  of  1789,  §  25.       *  4  Statutes  at  Large,  632. 
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United  States.^  Congress  has  thus  partially  legislated,  whereas 
its  ability  to  legislate  completely  is  certain.  If  it  may  allow 
the  suitors  at  their  option  to  withdraw  a  case  which  arises  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the  state 
jurisdiction,  it  may  by  one  blow,  prohibit  that  jurisdiction  alto- 
gether. 

§  750  a.  This  subject  was  elaborately  considered  in  the 
late  case  of  Tennessee  v.  Davis,^  involving  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  removal  from  the  state 
courts  to  the  federal  courts  of  a  criminal  case  as  well  as  a 
civil  one.  Davis  was  indicted  in  a  state  court  of  Tennessee 
for  murder.  He  filed  a  petition  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  removal  of  the  case  to  that  court,  setting 
forth  that  he  was  a  deputy  revenue  collector  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  killing  was  in  self-defence  after  he  had 
been  assaulted  by  illicit  distillers.  The  judges  below  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and  certified  the  case  to  the  United 
States  court  on  three  questions :  —  1.  Whether  such  a  case 
was  removable  under  §  643,  Rev.  Stats.  2.  Whether,  if  re- 
movable, any  mode  of  procedure  in  the  trial  of  it  is  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  3.  Whether  a  trial  of  the  accused 
could  be  had  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

It  was  held  that  the  section  did  authorize  the  removal  of 
the  cause  ;  and  the  second  question  was  stated  to  be,  — 

"  Has  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power 
to  authorize  th(^  removal  from  a  state  court  to  a  federal 
court  of  an  indictment  against  a  revenue  officer  for  an  al- 
leged crime  against  the  state,  and  to  order  its  removal  before 
trial,  when  it  appears  that  a  federal  question  or  a  claim  to  a 
federal  right  is  raised  in  the  case,  and  must  be  decided 
therein  ?  A  more  important  question  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. The  United  States  is  a  goverment  with  authority  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  acting  upon 
the  states  and  upon  the  people  of  the  states.  While  it^  is 
limited  in  the  number  of  its  powers,  so  far  as  its  sovereignty 
extends  it  is  supreme.  No  state  government  can  exclude  it 
from  the  exercise  of  any  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 

^  Statute  of  March  3,  1863.  *  100  U.  S.  257.    Ed. 
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Constitution,  obstruct  its  authorized  officers  i^ainst  its  will, 
or  withhold  from  it  for  a  moment  the  cognizance  of  any 
subject  which  that  instrument  has  committed  to  it/' 

Const.  Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  lut  clause,  gives  Congress  power  to 
execute  all  powers  vested  in  the  federal  government.  One 
of  these  powers  is  the  judicial,  which  extends,  Art.  3,  Sec.  2, 
^^  to  all  cases,"  etc.,  and  embraces  alike  civil  and  criminal 
cases  under  the  laws.  Cohiens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  264 ; 
Osborne  v.  Bank  of  U.  S.  9  Wheat.  788. 

The  removal  of  a  civil  case  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  constitutional  beyond  doubt.  Railway  Co. 
V.  Whitton,  18  Wall.  270. 

^'  But  if  there  is  power  in  Congress  to  direct  a  removal 
before  trial  of  a  civil  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  direct  such  removal  because 
such  a  case  has  arisen,  it  is  impossible  to  sec  why  the  same 
power  may  not  order  the  removal  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
when  a  similar  case  has  arisen  in  it.  The  argument  contra 
is  that  to  authorize  removal  invades  state  sovereignty." 

Then  follows  some  remarks  on  that  subject  and  a  re- 
view of  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  removal  to  federal 
courts. 

**  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  settled  that  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  removal 
of  criminal  cases  for  alleged  ofiEences  against  state  laws,  from 
state  courts  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  when 
there  arises  a  federal  question  in  them,  is  as  ample  as  its 
power  to  authorize  the  removal  of  a  civil  case.  Many  of  the 
cases  referred  to,  and  others,  set  out  with  great  force  the  in- 
dispensability  of  such  a  power  to  the  enforcement  of  federal 
kw." 

A  very  able  dissenting  opinion,  however,  was  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Justice  ClifEord,  in  which  Justice  Field  concurred, 
covering  over  thirty  pages  of  the  printed  reports,  which  is 
too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  and  to  which  the  learned  reader 
is  referred. 

§  751.  Cases  arising  under  the  Laws  of  the  United  Statet^  — 
Many  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will 
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also  arise  under  the  Constitution.  This  is  trae  of  all  those 
which  draw  in  question  the  validity  of  the  law.  But  there 
are  others  which  assume  the  law  to  be  valid,  and  pat  a  con- 
struction thereon  ;  which  ascertain  the  rights  of  persons  afiected 
by  it;  which  examine  the  acts  of  ministerial  officers  done 
in  virtue  thereof,  and. determine  whether  these  acts  are  war- 
ranted by  the  statute.  The  national  judiciary  should  cer- 
tainly possess  a  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise thereof  should  be  supreme.  Unless  this  were  established, 
the  positive  legislation  of  Congress  would  become  a  chaos. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  in  reference  to  many  classes  of  sta- 
tutes, that  the  state  courts  should  have  any  authority  at  all ; 
the  subject-matter  of  the  legislation  is  such  that  it  seems  to 
fidl  exclusively  under  the  national  controL  A  single  example 
win  illustrate  this  proposition.  Congress  establishes  a  system 
of  duties  to  be  paid  upon  imported  goods.  Revenue  laws  are 
always  complicated,  and  require  judicial  interpretation.  The 
rate  of  duty  payable  upon  a  particular  article  may  have  been 
left  uncertain,  and  must  be  established.  This  rate  must  be 
uniform  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  state  courts  may 
entertain  cases  of  this  description,  and  put  a  construction  upon 
a  revenue  law,  there  would  be  no  actual  uniformity  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  practical  evils  which  existed  under 
the  old  Confederation  would  be  revived.  Congress  has  been 
partially  influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances has  conferred  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  the  na- 
tional courts,  while  in  others  it  has  provided  for  a  removal  of 
suits  to  those  courts.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  state  courts 
are  permitted  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  it  is  provided 
that  their  final  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  when  a  statute  or  treaty  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  drawn  in  question,  and  the  decision  was  against 
die  right  claimed  by  either  party  under  the  statute  or 
treaty.^ 

§  762.  Ca»e$  armng  tmder  Treaties. — The  general  govern- 
ment has  exclusive  control  over  foreign  relations ;  it  alone  has 
power  to  enter  into  treaties  ;  these  treaties  are  made  by  the 
^  Judiciary  Act  uf  1789,  §  25. 
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Constitution  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.^  The  states  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  make  any  treaties  or  alliances ;  they 
are  not  officially  known  in  dealings  with  foreign  communities. 
The  general  government  is  therefore  charged  with  the  most 
important  duty  of  preserving  its  own  rights  and  those  of  its 
citizens  against  other  peoples  and  states,  and  of  observing  its 
own  liabilities  and  those  of  its  citizens  towards  such  peoples.  It 
is  responsible  for  any  and  all  infractions  of  treaties  done  either 
in  its  own  name  and  by  its  own  direction,  or  by  any  other 
authority,  or  by  any  private  citizen.  Where  the  responsibility 
rests,  the  power  should  also  reside.  It  is  therefore  the  prov- 
ince of  the  national  government  to  give  construction  to 
treaties,  and  to  judge  of  rights  and  liabilities  arising  there- 
from. This  function  does  not  belong  to  the  states,  at  least 
finally  and  supremely.  For  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that  the 
judicial  department  of  the  United  States  must  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  cases  arising  under  treaties,  and  that  this  juris- 
diction should  be  either  exclusive,  or,  if  shared  by  the  state 
courts,  should  be  supreme  over  those  local  tribunals.  As 
private  rights  of  property  are  often  based  upon  the  stipulations 
of  treaties,  and  as  the  state  courts  have  a  very  general  power 
to  adjudicate  upon  this  class  of  rights,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  them  all  jurisdiction  over  cases 
arising  under  treaties ;  the  control  of  the  nation  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  provisions  made  for  a  review  stated  in  preceding 
paragraphs. 

§  758.  C(Me9  affecting  Ambassadors^  other  public  liErdsterSy 
and  Canstds.  —  The  considerations  which  were  adverted  to 
under  the  preceding  head,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this.  The 
exclusive  control  over  foreign  relations  extends  to  the  cases  of 
public  ministers  as  well  as  to  treaties.  But  there  is  another 
consideration  especially  applicable  to  these  foreign  representa- 
tives. Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  are,  by  the 
International  Liaw,  exempt  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the 

^  See  (]aui'n>tein  v,  Lynbam,  100  U.  S.  483.  And  no  state  has  power 
to  interfere  wiih  or  in  any  way  limit  tlie  operation  uf  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States.  Baker  r.  City  of  Portland,  8  Kep.  392.  Bat  Congress 
may,  by  subsequent  legislation,  abrogate  or  repeal  a  ti*eaty.     £d. 
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civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few  in  number,  special 
in  character,  and  based  upon  state  necessities.  Any  interfer- 
ence witli  a  foreign  minister  in  violation  of  this  rule  is  an 
insult  to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
which  he  represents.  The  interference  is  a  crime  of  state 
against  the  government  to  which  the  ambassador  is  accredited, 
and  demands  an  apology  and  reparation  from  that  government 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  By  our  Constitution  the  national 
authorities  are  solely  responsible  for  the  observance  of  these 
rules  of  the  International  Law ;  they  alone  may  judge 
whether  the  act  of  the  foreign  minister  be  such  as  to  bring 
him  within  the  exceptions  to  those  rules ;  they  alone  should 
have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  affecting  this  class  of  officials. 
WerQ  the  state  courts  to  assume  the  jurisdiction,  they  would 
not  be  restrained  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  acts  ; 
and  if  they  were  uncontrolled  by  the  central  government, 
they  might,  at  any  time,  jeopard  the  relations  existing  between 
us  and  foreign  powers.  As  consuls  do  not  by  the  International 
Law,  enjoy  any  such  immunity,  the  reasons  are  not  so  strong 
for  conferring  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  them  upon  the 
national  tribunals.  But  as  they  are  foreign  representatives, 
acting  under  a  foreign  commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  foreign  commercial  interests,  and  often  particularly 
mentioned  in  treaties,  it  was  thought  proper  to  place  them 
undei  the  control  of  the  same  courts.  The  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Supreme  Court  an  original  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of 
cases.^  The  "  Judiciary  Act "  of  1789  made  this  jurisdiction 
exclusive  in  all  actions  brought  against  an  ambassador  or  other 
foreign  minister,  but  concurrent  only  in  those  brought  6y 
ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers,  and  in  those  where  a 
consul  is  a  party.  It  may  be  that  the  Constitution,  by  its  very 
terms,  deprives  the  state  courts  of  all  authority  in  any  of  these 
cases ;  at  all  events,  the  question  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
definitely  settled. 

*  Tbis  clause,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  depriving  Congress 
of  the  power  to  confer  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  upon  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States.  See  Bors  o,  Preston,  111  U.  S.  252.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple was  recognized  in  Ames  v,  Kansas,  111  U.  S.  449.     £d. 
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.  §  754.  Cases  tf  AdmirdUy  and  Maritime  Jurisdictwn,  —  Ai 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  regnlate  com* 
merce,  and  as  admiralty  extends  ov^  the  high  seas  bejond 
the  territorial  limits  of  any  particular  state,  it  seems  peculiarly 
necessary  for  the  national  coarts  to  have  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  this  description.  One  class  of  proceedings  fidling  under  the 
general  head  of  admiralty,  should  confessedly  be  within  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  United  States  tribunals.  As  the 
general  government  can  alone  carry  on  war,  and  as  all  cap- 
tures are  made  by  it  or  under  its  authority,  and  as  it  is  respon- 
sible to  neutral  nations  for  the  observance  of  neutral  rights, 
all  questions  of  prize  taken  in  maritime  war  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  national  courts  alone.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  very  recently  decided  in  The  Moses 
Taylor^  and  The  Hine  v.  Trevor*  that  the  grant  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  legislation  of  Congress  thereunder  have  con- 
ferred an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  of  admiral^ 
upon  the  courts  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  great  inland  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  to  the 
tide  waters. 

§  765.  Contrap0r$ie$  to  whiek  ilu  United  States  AaU  ie 
a  party.  —  As  the  United  States  is  supreme,  sovereign,  and 
independent,  it  should  not  be  compelled  to  sue  in  the  courts 
of  another  commonwealth,  but  should  be  able  to  bring  actions 
in  its  own  tribunals.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the 
proceeding  is  against  a  person  prosecuted  for  a  crime.  It 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation  for 
it  to  enforce  its  penal  laws  in  the  courts  of  a  subordinate  power. 
In  respect  to  civil  actions  the  reasons  are  not  so  imperative. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  one  nation 
from  prosecuting  a  private  suit  in  the  courts  of  another,  but  it 
should  certainly  be  able  to  do  so  in  its  own. 

§  766.  Controversies  between  two  or  more  States.  —  Juris- 
diction in  these  proceedings  belongs  to  the  nation  as  a  part 
of  its  paramount  sovereignty.  As  the  several  states  stand 
towards  each  other  in  a  condition  of  equality,  none  could, 
without  its  consent,  be  sued  in  its  own  courts,  much  less  bo 
»  Wall.  411.  «  Ibid.  555. 
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compelled  to  appear  -and  answer  in  those  of  the  prosecating 
commonwealth.  But  as  the  states  stand  towards  the  general 
gOTem>ment  in  a  condition  of  subordination,  they  may  well 
implead  each  other  in  the  tribanab  of  their  superiors. 

Bat  the  power  of  one  state  to  sue  another  most  be  con- 
6ned  to  suits  in  whioh  a  state  is  a  real  and  not  a  merely 
nominal  party.  And  therefore  it  was  held  in  a  recent  case  ^ 
that  one  state  could  not  maintain  an  action  against  another 
to  collect  its  bonds,  which  were  really  owned  by  citizeilB  of 
the  plaintiff  state,  but  which  had  been,  under  a  state  law, 
assigned  by  such  citizens  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
collection,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  effect  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  forbidding  the  citizens  of  one  state  from  suing 
unother  state  in  the  United  States  court.  That  a  person 
cannot  sue  his  own  state,  except  under  some  state  law,  is,  of 
course,  well  settled.^  And  the  right  by  individuals  to  sue  a 
state  being  wholly  a  matter  oif  statutory  regulation,  any 
state  may  repeal  its  law,  making  it  amenable  to  civil  suit, 
even  if  thereby  the  state  is  enabled  to  repudiate  its  contracts. 
Whether  a  particular  suit  against  some  officer  of  the  state  or 
of  the  United  States,  in  bis  official  capacity,  is  really  to  be 
4*<>nsidei'ed  a  suit  against  the  state,  and  so  not  maintainable, 
is  a  question  upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  ; 
and  possibly  all  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this 
point  may  not  be  easily  reconciled.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant where  such  actions  have  been  sustained  are  Davis 
V.  Gray,  16  Wall.  203  ;  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  McComb,  92 
U.  S.  681 ;  United  States  v.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196 ;  and  the 
Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  114  U.  S.  269. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  view  has  been  maintained 
with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  United  States  v.  Lee,  102  U.  S.  228 ;  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley,  in  the  Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  114  U.  S.  830 ; 
in  Louisiana  v,  Jumel,  107  U.  S.  711 ;  and  in  the  recent  case 
of  Hans  V.  Louisiana,  24  Fed.  Rep.  55  (1885).    Ed. 

^  New  Flampshire  v.  Louisiana,  108  U.  S.  76.    Ed. 
'  See  Hans  v.  Louisiana,  24  Fed.  Rep.  55  (1885),  in  which  the  subject 
is  caref  ull)r  considered.    En. 
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§  757.  The  foregoing  enumeration  exhaasts  the  list  of  caseft 
in  wliich  the  United  States  possesses  a  jarisdiction  which  is 
necessary,  which  is  a  part  of  its  essential  attribute  of  para- 
mount sovereignty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  except  the 
cases  of  ambassadors,  those  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  those  between  two  or  more  states,  the  jurisdiction 
is  based  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  without 
any  reference  to  the  character  or  situation  of  the  parties  ;  while 
in  the  three  instances  named  the  jurisdictional  fact  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  without  any  reference  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  controversy  or  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action.  The 
principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  judicial  system  of  th^ 
United  States,  and  which  determine  the  extent  of  jurisdiction 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  particular  applications 
of  those  grants  which  Congress  has  authority  to  make,  were 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner,  and  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  idea  in  the  early  cases  of  Martin  v. 
Hunter's  Lessee  ^  and  Cohens  c;.  Virginia,^  and,  in  the  more 
recent  case  of  Ablemann  v.  Booth.* 

§  758.  The  supplementary  jurisdiction,  or  that  based  entirely 
upon  consideiutions  of  expediency.  —  The  grants  of  judicial 
power  referable  to  this  head  are  plainly  the  following :  "  Con- 
troversies between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;'* 
controversies  between  citizens  of  different  states ;"  "  contro- 
versies between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states ;  "  and  "  controversies  between  a  state 
or  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects." 
The  peculiar  reasons  for  conferring  a  power  to  hear  and  decide 
these  controversies,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They  are 
all  summed  up  in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  tribunal  fi*ee  from 
partisan  influences  in  those  cases  where  it  was  feared  lest  local 
interests  might  prevent  perfect  justice  being  done  to  suitors. 
When  we  examine  these  several  grants  of  power,  we  perceive 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  jurisdictional  fact  is  found  in  the 
peculiar  character  and  situation  of  the  parties,  and  has  no  ref- 
erence to  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy.  If  the  parties 
&11  within  the  terms  of  the  requirement,  there  is  no  constitu- 

1  1  Wheat.  804.  «  6  Ibid.  264. 

>  21  How.  506. 
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tional  restriction  placed  upon  the  causes  of  action  which  may 
be  the  foundation  of  suits. 

§  759.  Is  the  jurisdiction  included  witliin  these  several 
grants  exclusively  in  the  national  courts,  or  held  by  them 
concurrently  with  the  state  tribunals  ?  Plainly  the  latter  is 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  not  wielding  a 
power  which  belongs  to  it  of  right,  of  necessity,  but  one 
which  the  state  judges  may  also  wield ;  a  power  relating  en- 
tirely to  state  laws,  to  rights  and  duties  flowing  from  state  legis- 
lation. For  the  same  reason  this  jurisdiction  is  not  supreme ; 
the  decisions  of  the  national  courts  by  virtue  thereof  are  not 
binding  upon  those  of  the  states.  These  courts  are  not  inter- 
preting or  enforcing  the  law  of  the  United  States  in  any  of  its 
forms ;  they  are  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  law  of  the  par- 
ticular state  in  which  the  controversy  arose.  The  suitor,  there- 
fore, can  only  demand  that  his  rights  shall  be  secured  according 
to  a  just  view  of  the  local  Ihw  from  which  those  rights  are 
claimed  to  flow.  The  single  duty  of  the  national  judges  is  to 
secure  those  rights  according  to  their  best  understanding  of 
that  law ;  they  cannot  insist  that  their  interpretation  and  their 
judgments  shall  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  state  tribunals  in 
any  subsequent  cases.  As  a  practical  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple there  need  not  be,  indeed  there  cannot  be,  any  uniformity 
in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  judiciary  made  under  this 
branch  of  their  general  authority.  As  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  state  legislation,  and  as  the  courts  of  the  nation  simply 
expound  and  apply  that  legislation,  there  must  be  a  similar 
diversity  in  the  results  of  their  labor.  The  practice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  firmly  settled, 
that  in  all  controversies  falling  within  this  department  of  their 
jurisdiction,  they  will  follow  the  statutes  and  authoritative  de- 
cisions of  the  local  courts  which  have  defined  and  established 
the  law  of  the  commonwealth  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.' 

So  the  construction  uniformly  given  to  tlie  Const  itutio») 

*  See  Luther  v.  Bonlen,  7  How.  1;  Phalen  c.  Virjrisiia,  8  Ibid.  163; 
Webster  v.  Cooper,  14  Ibid.  604  ;  Beaure<Tard  r.  New  Orleans,  18  Ibid. 
497;  Gclpcke  v.  Dubuque,  1  Wall.  175.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that 
upon  questions  depending  upon  general  commercial  law,  or  upon  general 
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of  a  state  by  its  highest  court  is  binding  on  the  conrts  of  the 
United  States  as  a  rule  of  decision.  Gray,  J.,  in  Post  v. 
Supervisoi*s  of  Amoskeag  Bank,  105  U.  S.  667,  affirming 
Town  of  South  Ottawa  v.  Perkins,  94  U.  S.  260.  If  differ- 
ent constructions  have  been  given  by  the  state  court,  and 
rights  have  been  acquired  under  the  former,  the  federal  courts 
incline  to  follow  the  earlier  decifdotns.  Fairfield  v.  County 
of  Gallatin,  100  U.  S.  47.  One  exception  exists  to  the  rule 
that  a  cotistructic»n  of  a  state  court  apon  a  Btate  statute  is 
concurrent  with  the  United  States  court ;  and  that  is  when 
a  state  court  has  interpreted  the  statutes  of  a  state,  thougb 
they  have  been  made  in  the  forms  of  law,  or  through  the  au- 
thorized functionaries  of  a  state  acting  in  conformity  with 
state  legislation.     Wright  v.  Nagle,  101  U.  S.  791. 

§  760.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  plan  to  describe  the 
various  national  courts  and  the  distribution  of  powers  among 
them.  A  few  important  and  general  rules,  however,  which 
seem  to  form  a  part  of  our  Constitutional  Law,  may  well  be 
stated. 

The  broad  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  rules, 
and  which  was  not  established  without  a  very  vigorous  dissent 
from  many  able  jurists  and  statesmen,  is,  that  the  national 
courts  have  no  common  law  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  that  all 
the  powers  they  possess  must  be  referred  to  the  grants  of  the 
Constitution,  or  to  these  grants  and  laws  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof. 

The  Supreme  Coturt  has  an  original  jurisdiction  hi  aU 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consals, 
and  in  those  to  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party.  This  original 
authority  cannot  be  abridged,  —  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
be  extended,  by  the  legislature.^ 

In  all  other  cases  mentioned  in  Article  III.  Section  II.,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  ^^with  such  excep- 

equity  jurispnidence,  the  court  will  not  be  boand  hy  the  decisions  of  the 
state  courts.  This  rule  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  court  in  this  branch  of  its  jurisdiction.  See  Swift 
V.  Tyson,  16  Pet.  1 ;  Watson  v.  Tarpley,  18  How.  617, 520;  Neves  v.  Scott 
18  Ibid.  268;  Nichols©.  Levy,  6  Wall.  438. 
1  Mart)tiry'v.  Madisoti,  1  Cranoh,  191. 
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tions  and  under  such  regulations-  as  Congress  shall  make." 
All  appellate  jarisdiction  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  pur- 
suance of  positive  statutes  which  must  themselves  fall  within 
the  constitutional  grants.^  In  fact,  the  legislation  of  Congress 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  limits  set  by  the  organic  law.' 

In  all  cases  excepting  those  affecting  foreign  representatives, 
and  those  in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  the  original  jurisdiction 
is  therefore  given  to  **  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish/'  The  legislature  has 
complete  discretion  in  the  creation  of  these  subordinate  tri- 
bunals ;  it  may  allot  powers  and  distribute  jurisdiction  at  will : 
it  may  confer  upon  them  all  the  authority  permitted  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  given,  or  may  grant  but  a  small  portion 
thereof  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  Congress  has  b^en  very  unwill- 
ing to  clothe  the  national  courts  with  all  the  functions  which 
the  Constitution  recognizes  as  .appropriate  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing principle  results  from  these  facts :  The  inferior  courts 
possess  no  powers  whatever  •except  those  included  in  the 
terms  of  statutes  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  power  invoked  cannot  be  found  in  the  statute,  it  does  not 
exist,  even  though  it  plainly  falls  within  some  general  clause  of 
Article  III.  Section  II.  If  the  power  be  statutory,  it  is  still 
a  nullity  if  it  transcends  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  grant.^ 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  jurisdiction  over  crim- 
inals. There  are  no  common  law  crimes  within  the  authority 
of  the  national  courts ;  they  must  go  to  statutes  of  Congress 
alone  as  guides  to  determine  what  constitutes  an  offenoe 
against  the  United  States.^ 

1  See,  accordingly.  The  Francis  Wright,  105  U.  S.  881 ;  The  Abbots- 
ford,  98  U.  S.  440.  And  see  Bank  v.  Skelly,  1  Black,  486;  Bargess  v. 
Seligraan,  lu7  U.  S.  20.     Ed. 

>  VViscart  o.  Dauchy,  8  Dall.  321 ;  Clarke  r.  Bazadone,  1  Cranch,  212  ; 
United  States  v.  Moore,  3  CrRnch,  159  ;  Duroasseau  v.  United  States,  -6 
Crancb,  807 ;  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat  88  ;  Ex  parte  Watkins,  S 
Pet.  198. 

s  Mossman  v.  Higgenson,  4  Dall.  12  ;  Hodgson  r.  Bowerbank,  5 
Cranch,  803  ;  Bank  of  U.  S.  v.  Deveaux,  5  Crancb,  61. 

*  Ex  parte  BoUman,  4  Cranch,  75  ;  United  States  v,  Hudson,  7  Cranch, 
82 ;  United  States  v,  Coolridge,  1  Wheat.  415 ;  United  States  v.  Be- 
Tans,  8  Wheat.  446. 


THE 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pn> 
vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Abticle  I. 

Section  1. —  1.  All  legislative»powers  herein  granted,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
senate  9nd  house  of  representatives. 

Section  2. —  1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  such 
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enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  shall  be 
entitled  to  choose  three ;  Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantadons,  one;  Connecticut,  five;  New- York,  six; 
New-Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware,  one ;  Maryland, 
six  ;  Virginia,  ten  ;  North-Carolina,  five ;  South-Carolina,  five  ;  and 
Georgia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  ofiicers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 

Section  3.  —  I.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president 
of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice 
shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
i-ence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
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any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States :  but 
the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  4. —  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time, 
/  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  senators. 

2.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  difierent  day. 

Section  5.  —  1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  num* 
her  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rule  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

d.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fiflh  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  bouse,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Section  6.  —  1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and 
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DO  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be.  a 
member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  ofiBce. 

Section  7.  —  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  tlie 
house  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  coneuv 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated ;  who  shall  enter  the  objectiona  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  afler  such 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  cases 
the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  afler  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress 
by  their  ac^oumment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment,)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him ;  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives^ 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
bUL 

Section  8.  —  The  congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  ;  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  : 

i.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States : 
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5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  ^x  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States : 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court : 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and^  offences  against  the  law  of  nations : 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water : 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

IS.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  : 

14.  To  make  rules  fbr  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces : 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions : 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  mili- 
tia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  reserving  to  the  states  respective- 
ly the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress : 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings:  — 
and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  —  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollara  for  each  person. 
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2.  rhe  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  publio 
safety  may  require  it 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
state. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  tiiose  of  another ;  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear 
or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  tide  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 

Section  10.  —  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  ten- 
der in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  titie 
of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  nett 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or 
exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
congresp. 

^.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  for- 
eign power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 
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Abtiole  it. 
Section  1.  —  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.    He  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  four  years ;  and,  together  with  the  vice-presi- 
dent chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num 
ber  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative^  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  directed  to  the 
president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  ail  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  president;  and  if 
no  person  have  a  migority,  then,  fh)m  the  five  highest  on  the  list ; 
the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  president  But  in 
choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of 
the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
vice-president  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot,  the  vice* 
president 

4  The  congress  may  determine  the  dme  of  choosing  the  elect- 
ors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  daU 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
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5.  No  person,  except  a  natural-bora  citizen,  or  a  cftiisen  of  the 
(Tnited  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constittition,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-fiye  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and 
the  congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president ;  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  untU  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president 
khaU  be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  fbr  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  or  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  shall  Lave  been  elected ;  atid  he  shall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  tliem. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  .the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States :  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Section  2.  —  1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachtnent 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But 
the  congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  of- 
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ficers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3.  —  1.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses, 
or  either  of  them  ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  4.  —  I.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for,  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  —  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior ;  and  shall,  at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Section  2.  —  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  ju- 
risdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  uuder 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  anc 
consuls   and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme 
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ooart  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic^ 
tion,  both  as  to  lav  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  imder  such 
regulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  with- 
in any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sectum  3.  —  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason  ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1. —  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
state ;  and  the  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2. — 1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to .  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor ;  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  —  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into 
this  Union :  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
congress. 
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2.  The  congress  shall  liave  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  «n 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  die  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Seetttm  4.  —  1.  The  United  States  shall  guaraittee  to  every  state 
in  this  union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened,) against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V. 

1.  The  congress,  Whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
It  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution ;  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  ptrrposes,  as  part  of  this 
constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  con- 
gress ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

Article  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall 
be  l)ound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  The  senators  and  representfitives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  ju- 
dicial officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  statesi 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  constttution 
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but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  XTnited  States. 

Article  VIL 

1  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  thb  constitution  between  the 
states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Article  XL 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

Article  IIL 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
her  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any 
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criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  oC 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Abticlb  VI. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  eigoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronts 
ed  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assbtance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence. 

Abtiole  VII. 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ; 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

Articlk  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Abticlb  IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Abticlb  X. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  consdla- 
tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  ib%  wMm 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Abticlb  XL 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citisens  of  another  stale  or  by 
dtiiens  or  sulijects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Abticlb  XII. 
1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  br  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom  at  least,  shal 
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not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  They 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  in 
distinct  baUots,  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-preendent ;  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  ix  tm  president,  and 
of  1^  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  senate^  The  president  of  the  senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the 
president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  ftom 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  preaLdent,  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president  But,  in  choos- 
ing the  president,  the  votes  shaU  be  taken  by  states,  the  represen- 
tation from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  ftom  two  thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth 
day  of  Itfarch  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  oonstitutional  disabil- 
ity of  the  president 

3.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-pres- 
ident shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  migority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate 
shall  choose  the  vice-president  A  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

9*  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  pres- 
ident, shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United 

Statee. 

Aktiolb  XIIL 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  oonvictedf 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

2i  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 
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Articlb  XIV. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
.)f  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  such  state  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  nude  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  such  state. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States  or  under  any  state,  who  having 
previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state  legislature,  or  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house, 
remove  such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  boun- 
ties for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and 
daims  shal]  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation the  provisions  of  this  arUde. 
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Abtiols  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States  to  yote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  preyioos  condition  of  servitnde. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  ihb  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation* 
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SiNQS  the  plates  of  this  edition  have  been  cast,  several  adjudica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  federal  courts  upon  questions  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  the  most  important  of  which  are  here  referred  to. 

Dub  Pbocksb  op  Law.  —  A  statute  of  a  state  requiring  every 
railroad  corporation  therein  to  erect  and  maintain  fences  on  the 
sides  of  its  road,  and  in  case  of  omission,  making  it  liable  to  double 
the  amount  of  damage  dona  to  animals  by  its  cars  or  engines,  does 
not  deprive  such  corporations  against  whicdi  double  damages  are  re- 
covered of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  provided  for  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Opinion  by  Fields  J.  The  words  "  due  process  of  law  "  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  '<  law  of  the  land ;  "  they  are  intended  to  give  increased 
security  against  the  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  or  liberty^  and  the 
arbitrary  spoliation  of  property. 

The  hardship,  impolicy,  or  injustice  of  state  laws  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  objection  to  their  constitutional  validity  s  the  remedy  for 
evils  of  that  character  is  to  be  sought  from  state  legislation.  — 
Missouri  Pacific  Railwaiy  Co.  v.  HumeSy  115  U.  8.  512. 

A  state  statute  for  raising  public  revenue  by  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  which  gives  notice  to  the  owner,  requires  him  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  property  taxed  and  its  value,  provides 
means  for  an  official  valuation,  and  affords  the  owner  the  right  to  lie 
heard,  does  not  deprive  him  of  his  property  without  *^  due  process 
of  law."  —  Kentucky  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  115  U.  S.  321. 

Obligation  of  Contracts  —  Policb  Power. — <' A  legisla- 
tive grant  of  an  exclusive  right  to  supply  gas  to  a  municipality  and 
its  inhabitants,  through  pipes  and  mains  laid  in  the  public  streets, 
and  upon  condition  of  the  performance  of  the  service  by  the  grantee, 
is  a  grant  of  a  franchise  vested  in  the  state,  in  consideration  of  the 
performance  of  a  public  service,  and,  after  performance  by  the 
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grantee,  is  a  contract  protected  by  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States  against  state  legislation  to  impair  it." 

'<  The  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
the  passage  of  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  applies  to 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  laws,  of  each  state." 

Opinion  by  Harlan,  J.  The  supplying  of  gas  to  a  city  may  be  a 
public  purpose,  and  a  private  corporation  may  be  employed  by  the 
city  to  furnish  it     New  Orleans  v.  Clark,  95  U.  S.  644. 

The  charter  of  the  Crescent  City  Gas-Light  Company,  to  whose 
rights  and  franchises  the  present  plaintifE  succeeds,  was  a  contract 
between  it  and  the  state.  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  18  Wall.  206  ; 
Greenwood  v.  Freight  Co.  105  U.  S.  13 ;  New  Jei-sey  t\  Yard,  95 
U.  S.  104. 

It  is  argued  that  as  the  supplying  of  gas  has  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic comfort,  and  in  some  sense  to  the  public  health,  and  is  for  that 
reason  an  object  to  which  the  police  power  extends,  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  one  legislature  to  limit  or  restrict  the  power  of  a 
subsequent  legislature  in  respect  to  it. 

The  police  power  discussed.  Slaughtei^House  Cases,  16  Wall. 
36;  Stone  v.  Mississippi,  101  U.  S.  814;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat  1 ;  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27. 

'*  As  thus  (t.  €.  in  Barbier  v,  Connolly)  defined  we  may,  not  im- 
properly, refer  to  that  power  the  authority  of  the  state  to  create 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  and  control  of  public  highways,  turnpike 
roads,  canals,  wharves,  ferries,  and  telegraph  lines,  and  the  draining 
of  swamps.  Definitions  of  the  police  power  must,  however,  be 
taken  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  state  cannot  in  its  exercise 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  or  rights  granted  and  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land."  Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259 ;  Chy 
Lung  V.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.  275  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen,  95  U.  S. 
465. 

That  the  police  power,  according  to  its  largest  definition,  is  re- 
stricted in  its  exercise  by  the  national  Constitution,  is  further  shown 
by  Bridge  Proprietors  v.  The  Hoboken  Co.  1  Wall.  116 ;  The  Bing- 
hamton  Bridge,  3  Wall.  51 ;  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v,  Dix,  6 
How.  507 :  '*  If  the  state  can,  by  contract,  restrict  the  exercise  of 
her  power  to  construct  and  maintain  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries, 
by  granting  to  a  particular  corporation  the  exclusive  right  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  railroad  within  certain  lines  and  between  given 
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points,  or  to  maintain  a  bridge  or  operate  a  ferry  over  one  of  her 
navigable  streams  within  designated  limits ;  if  she  may  restrict  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  by  granting  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion to  particular  individuals  and  corporations ;  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive upon  what  ground  we  can  deny  her  authority,  when  not  for- 
bidden by  her  own  organic  law,  in  consideration  of  money  to  be 
expended  aud  important  services  to  be  rendered  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  comfort,  the  public  health,  or  the  public  safety,  to  grant 
a  franchise,  to  be  exercised  exclusively  by  those  who  thus  do  for  the 
public  wliat  the  state  might  undertake  to  perform  either  herself  or 
by  subordinate  municipal  agencies.'* 

The  former  adjudications  of  this  court  do  not  declare  any  different 
doctrine.  Beer  Co.  v,  Massachusetts,  97  U.  S.  25 ;  Fertilizer  Co. 
V.  Hyde  Park,  97  U.  S.  659 ;  Stone  v.  Mississippi,  101  U.  S.  814; 
Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City  Co.  Ill  U.  S.  746,  examined 
and  explained. 

^'  The  principle  upon  which  those  cases  rest  is  that  one  legislature 
cannot  so  limit  the  discretion  of  its  successors,  that  they  may  not 
enact  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or  the 
public  morals.  That  principle,  it  may  be  observed,  was  announced 
with  reference  to  particular  kinds  of  private  business  which,  in  what- 
ever manner  conducted,  were  detrimental  to  the  public  health  or  the 
public  morals.  It  is  fairly  the  result  of  those  cases,  that  statutory 
authority  given  by  the  state  to  corporations  or  individuals  to  engage 
in  a  particular  private  business  attended  by  such  results,  while  it 
protects  them  for  the  time  against  public  prosecution,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  contract  preventing  the  withdrawal  of  such  authority,  or 
the  granting  of  it  to  others.  The  present  case  involves  no  such 
considerations."  —  I/ew  Orleans  Gcu  Company  v.  Louisiana  Light 
(hmpanyy  115  U.  S.  650. 

The  principles  governing  this  decision  reaffirmed  in  New  Orleans 
Water  Works  Company  v.  Rivers,  115  U.  S.  674,  a  case  like  it  in 
principle,  and  different  in  facts  chiefly  in  that  plaintiff  sold  water  in- 
stead of  gas ;  also  affirmed  in  Louisville  Gas  Company  v.  Oitizent^ 
Gas  Company,  115  IT.  S.  683. 

Obligation  of  Contbacts.  —  A  statute  of  Virginia,  February, 
1867,  provides, ''  that  when  the  cause  of  action  grows  out  of  a  sale  or 
renting  or  hiring  of  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  if  the  court 
think  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty sold,  or  the  fair  rent  or  hire  of  it,  would  be  the  most  just  meas- 
ure of  recovery  in  the  action,  either  of  these  principles  may  be 
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Mbpted  as  the  measure  of  the  recovery  instead  of  the  express  terms 
of  the  oontraet**  In  a  suit  to  enforce  a  lien  for  unpaid  purchase- 
inonej  of  real  estate  sold  during  the  war,  for  which  a  note  was 
given  payable  in  dollars,  but  made  with  reference  to  Confederate 
notes :  HM^  that  a  dedsion  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  sale,  instead  of  the  value 
of  Confederate  notes  at  that  time,  was  erroneous.  Rives  v,  Diike, 
105  U.  S.  132 ;  Wil.  &  W.  R.  R.  v.  King,  91  U.  S.  S.  —  Uffinger 
V.  Kenney,  116  U.  S.  566. 

FOUBTBENTH  AmENDUEKT  —  DuE  PROCESS  OP  LaW  —  LIMI- 
TATIONS. —  "  It  may,  therefore,  very  well  be  held  that,  in  au  action. 
to  recover  real  or  personal  property,  where  the  question  is  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations  by  a  legislative  act 
passed  after  the  bar  has  become  perfect,  such  act  deprived  the  party 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  reason  is,  that,  by 
the  law  in  existence  before  the  repealing  act,  the  property  had  be- 
eome  the  defendant's.  Both  the  legal  title  and  the  real  ownership 
had  become  vested  in  him,  and  to  give  the  act  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring this  title  to  plaintiff,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  to  remove 
the  bar  which  the  statute  of  limitations  enables  a  debtor  to  inter- 
pose to  prevent  the  payment  of  his  debt  stands  on  a  very  different 
ground.'' 

<<  It  is  much  insisted  that  their  right  to  defence  is  a  vested  right, 
and  a  right  of  property  which  is  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

**  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  vested  right  is  nowhere  used 
in  the  Constitution,  neither  in  the  original  instrument  nor  in  any 
of  the  amendments  to  it 

«« We  understand  very  well  what  is  meant  by  a  vested  right  to  real 
estate,  to  personal  property,  or  to  incorporeal  hereditaments.  But 
when  we  get  beyond  this,  although  vested  rights  may  exist,  they  are 
better  described  by  some  more  exact  term,  as  the  phrase  itself  is  not 
one  found  in  the  Constitution. 

**  We  certainly  do  not  understand  that  a  right  to  defeat  a  just  debt 
by  the  statute  of  limitations  is  a  vested  right,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
legislative  power  in  a  proper  case.  The  statutes  of  limitations  are 
founded  in  public  needs  and  public  policy;  are  arbitrary  enact- 
ments of  the  law-making  power.  Tioga  Railroad  v.  Blossburg  & 
Coming  Railroad,  20  Wall.  187.  And  other  statutes,  shortening  the 
period  or  making  it  longer,  which  is  necessary  to  its  operation,  have 
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slwnj%  been  held  to  be  within  the  legislative  power  until  the  bar  is 
oomplete.  The  right  does  not  enter  into  or  beeome  a  part  of  the  oon- 
tract  No  man  promises  "to  pay  money  with  any  Tiew  to  being  re- 
leased from  that  obligation  by  lapse  of  time.  It  violates  no  right  of 
his,  therefore,  when  the  legislature  says,  time  shall  be  no  bar,  though 
soefa  was  the  law  when  the  oontraet  was  made."  Fester  et  al.  v.  The 
Essex  Bank,  16  Mass.  245. 

We  u«  unable  to  see  how  a  man  can  be  said  to  have  property  in 
the  bar  of  the  statute  as  a  defence  to  his  promise  to  pay.  In  the 
most  liberal  extension  of  the  use  of  the  word  property,  to  ohoses  in 
action,  to  incorporeal  rights,  it  is  new  to  call  the  defence  of  lapse  of 
time  to  the  obligation  to  pay  money,  property.  It  is  no  natoral 
right     It  is  the  creation  of  conventioDal  law. 

We  can  understand  a  right  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  lawful 
debt  The  Constitution  says  that  no  *<  state  shall  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing this  obligation.  But  we  do  not  understand  the  right  to 
satisfy  that  obligation  by  a  protracted  failure  to  pay.  We  can  see 
no  right  which  the  promisor  has  in  the  law  which  permits  him  to 
plead  lapse  of  time  instead  of  payment,  which  shall  prevent  the 
legislature  from  repealing  that  law,  because  its  effect  is  to  make  him 
fulfil  his  honest  obligations.**  Bender  v.  Orawford,  83  Texas,  745, 
and  other  Texas  cases  cited.  Opinion  by  Jlftlfer,  J.  Bradley  and 
Barlan,  JJ.,  dissent 

Opinion  by  Bradky^  J.  '<  When  the  statute  of  limitations  gives 
a  man  a  defence  to  an  action  and  that  defence  has  absolutely  ao- 
omed,  he  has  a  right  which  is  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment from  legislative  aggression.  The  words  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, are  constitutional  terms,  and  are  to  be  taken  in  their  broadest 
sense.  The  term  '  property '  in  this  clause  embraces  all  interests 
which  a  man  may  possess  outside  of  himself,  that  is  to  say,  outside 
of  his  life  and  liberty.  It  is  not  confined  to  mere  tangible  property, 
but  extends  to  every  species  of  vested  right  It  would  be  a  very 
narrow  and  technical  construction  to  hold  otherwise.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  property  of  individuals  is  not  visible  and  tangible, 
but  consists  in  rights  and  claims  against  others.  An  exemption 
from  a  demand,  or  an  immunity  from  prosecution  in  a  suit,  is  as 
valuable  to  the  otie  party  as  the  right  to  the  demand  or  to  prosecute 
the  suit  is  to  the  other.  The  two  things  are  correlative,  and  to  say 
that  the  one  is  protected  by  constitutional  guaranties  and  that  the 
other  is  not,  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  an  absurdity.  One  right  fe 
as  valuable  as  the  other.    Remedies  are  the  life  of  rights,  and  are 
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equally  protected  bj  the  Constitution.''  (The  dissenting  opinion  is 
very  vigorous  and  interesting).  —  Campbell  v.  HoUy  116  U.  S.  620. 

Right  to  bear  Arms.  —  The  rule*  of  Packet  Co.  v.  Eeokak, 
95  U.  S.  80;  Penniman's  case,  103  U.  S.  714,  717 ;  Unity  v.  Bur- 
rage,  103  U.  S.  459,  '*  that  statutes  that  are  constitutional  in  part 
only  will  be  upheld  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution, provided  the  allowed  and  prohibited  parts  are  separable." 

Indictment  agaiost  Pressor  is  based  on  §§  5  and  6  of  art  XL  of 
the  Military  Code  of  Illinois. 

Held^  that  the  said  sections  are  not  in  violation  of  the  Second 
Amendment,  nor  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  sec.  1. 

The  question  of  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  is  examined 
at  length  by  Mr.  Justice  Woods.  —  Preiser  v.  lUinoU^  116  U.  S.  252. 

License  —  Tax  —  Impairino  Obligations  of  Contracts.  — 
A  statute  of  Virginia  required  every  attorney  at  law  to  obtain  a 
revenue  license,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  from  $15  to  $25. 
In  payment  of  this  fee,  Royall  tendered  ten  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  United  States  money,  and  a  coupon  for  $15  cut  from  a  bond 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  issued  under  the  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  March  30,  1871. 

Opinion  by  MatthewM^  J.  The  decisions  of  Antoni  v.  Wright, 
22  Gratt.  833;  Wise  v.  Rogers,  24  Gratt  169;  Clarke  r.  Tyler, 
30  Gratt.  134;  Hartman  v.  Greenhow,  102  U.  S.  672;  Antoni  v. 
Greenhow,  107  U.  S.  769  ;  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270, 
afiirmed. 

Eddy  also,  that  the  payment  required  in  this  case  was  a  ^  tax  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1871.  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wheat  419 ;  Ward  v.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418;  Welton  v.  Missouri, 
91  U.  S.  275. 

*'  The  State  of  Virginia  has  sued  the  defendant  for  the  recovery 
of  a  tax  which  he  offered  to  pay,  when  it  became  due,  in  its  own 
coupons,  which,  by  the  law  of  its  contract,  were  receivable  in  sat- 
isfaction of  the  demand.  Certainly  the  state  cannot  be  permitted 
to  reicover  against  its  own  contract  from  the  other  contracting  party, 
as  to  whom  the  only  default  alleged  is  that  he  has  performed  the 
contract  on  his  part."  —  Royall  y,  Virginia^  116  U.  S.  572. 

£xP0RTS,  Taxes  on  —  Regulation  of  Commerce.  — ''  Goods 
intended  for  exportation  to  another  state  are  liable  to  taxation  as 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  state  of  their  origin, 
until  actually  started  in  course  of  transportation' to  the  state  of  their 
destination,  or  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
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vided  thej  are  taxed  in  the  usual  way  in  which  such  property  is 
taxed,  and  not  taxed  by  reason  or  because  of  such  exportation,  or 
intended  exportation ;  the  carrying  of  them  to  and  depositing  them 
at  a  depot  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  is  no  part  of  that  trans- 
portation." 

Bradley y  J.,  in  giving  the  opinion  in  Ooe  ▼.  Errolj  116  U.  S.  517, 
says  in  substance :  The  question  is  whether  the  products  of  a  state 
^  are  liable  to  be  taxed  like  other  property  within  the  state,  though 
intended  for  exportation  to  another  state,  and  partially  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  by  being  deposited  at  a  place  of  shipment,  such  pro- 
ducts being  owned  by  persons  residing  in  another  state. 

Property  cannot  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  reason  of  being 
owned  by  non-residents  of  the  state.  A  state  has  jurisdiction  of 
all  persons  and  things  within  its  territory  which  do  not  belong  to 
some  other  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, with  their  houses  and  effects,  and  property  belonging  to 
or  in  the  use  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Does  the  owner's  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  the  goods,  f.  e.  his 
intent  to  export  them,  and  his  partial  preparation  to  do  so,  exempt 
them  from  taxation  ? 

Logs  cut  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  detained  while  in  the  course 
of  transportation  through  New  Hampshire  by  low  water  or  other 
causes,  are  already  in  the  course  of  commercial  transportation,  and 
are  clearly  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 

So  would  the  goods  in  question  be  when  actually  started  in  the 
coarse  of  transportation  to  another  state,  or  delivered  to  a  carrier 
for  such  transportation.  There  must  be  a  point  of  time  when  they 
cease  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  domestic  law,  and  begin  to 
be  governed  and  protected  by  the  national  law  of  commercial  regu- 
lation, and  that  moment  seems  to  us  to  be  a  legitimate  one  for  this 
\  purpose,  in  which  they  commence  their  final  movement  for  trans- 
\  portation  from  the  state  of  their  origin  to  that  of  their  destination. 
When  the  products  of  the  farm  or  the  forest  are  collected  and>brought 
in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  a  station  or  town  serving  as  an 
entrepot  for  that  particular  region,  whether  on  a  river  or  a  line  of 
railroad,  such  products  are  not  yet  exports,  nor  are  they  in  process 
of  exportation,  nor  is  exportation  begun  until  they  are  committed  to 
the  common  carrier  for  transportation  out  of  the  state  to  the  state 
of  their  destination,  or  have  started  on  their  ultimate  passage  to  that 
stote.  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123 ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wheat  419 ;  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622. 
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No  definite  rule  has  been  adopted  witk  regard  to  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  ceases  as  to  goods  exported 
to  a  foreign  country  or  to  another  state. 

The  true  rule  is  that  the  products  of  one  state  intended  for  ex- 
portation to  another  state  do  not  cease  to  be  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  property  in  the  state,  subject,  as  such,  to  its  jurisdiction,  and 
to  taxation  in  the  usual  way,  until  they  have  been  shipped,  or  en- 
tered with  a  common  carrier  for  transportation  to  another  state,  or 
have  been  started  upon  such  transportation  in  a  continuous  route  or 
journey. 

It  seems  to  us  untenable  to  hold  that  a  crop  or  herd  is  exempt 
from  taxation  merely  because  it  is,  by  its  owner,  intended  for  ex- 
portation* 

As  long  as  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  are  on  the  lands  which  pro- 
duce them,  they  are  part  of  the  general  property  of  the  state.  And 
so  they  continue  to  be  until  they  have  entered  upon  their  final  jour- 
neys for  leaving  the  state  and  going  into  another  state. 

The  carrying  of  products  in  carts,  or  even  floating  them,  to  the 
depot  where  the  journey  is  to  commence,  is  no  part  of  that  jour- 
ney. That  is  all  preliminary  work,  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  property  in  a  stale  of  preparation  and  readiness  for  trane- 
pcNTtation. 

Until  actually  launched  on  its  way  to  another  state,  or  committed 
to  a  common  carrier  for  transportation  to  such  state,  its  destination 
is  not  fixed  and  certain. 

The  logs  taxed  in  this  case  in  New  Hampshire  were  cut  in  that 
state,  and  had  not  when  taxed  been  shipped,  or  started,  or  their  final 
voyage,  or  journey,  to  the  State  of  Maine.  They  had  only  been 
drawn  from  Wentworth's  Location  to  £rrol,  the  place  from  which 
they  were  to  be  transported  to  Lewiston  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
They  come  precisely  within  the  character  of  property  which  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  here  laid  down  is  taxable.  And  see  Tttrpin 
▼.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  604. 

Regulation  of  Cohurbce. — A  tax  imposed  by  a  statute  of  a 
state  upon  an  occupation  which  necessarily  discriminates  against  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  the  products  of  another  state,  or  against  the 
citizens  of  another  state^  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  police  power  of  a  state,  to  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  preserve  the  public  health  and  morals,  does  not  warrant 
the  enactment  of  laws  infringing  positive  enactments,  provisions  oi 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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A  state  statute  whicli  imposes  a  tax  upon  persons  who,  not  resid- 
ing or  having  their  principal  place  of  business  within  the  state^  en- 
gage there  in  the  business  of  selling  or  soliciting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  shipped  into  the  state  from  places  without  it, 
but  does  not  impose  a  similar  tax  upon  persons  selling  or  soliciting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  manufactured  within  the  state,  is  a 
regulation  in  restraint  of  commerce  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  defect  is  not  cured  by  a  subsequent  en- 
actment, imposing  a  greater  tax  upon  all  persons  within  the  state 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  or  selling  such  liquors 
therein. 

Opinion  by  Bradley^  J.  The  case  is  clearly  within  the  decision 
ill  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275.  See,  also,  Hinson  v.  Lott»  8 
Wall,  148;  Guy  v.  Baltimore,  100  U.  S.  434;  Webber  v.  Virginia, 
103  U.  S.  344. 

See  the  previous  decisions  on  this  subject  collected  in  Brown  v. 
Houston,  114  U.  S.  622.  See,  also,  Higgins  v.  Three  Hundred 
Casks  of  Lime,  130  Mass.  1 ;  State  v.  Furbush,  72  Me.  493 ;  State 
9.  Scott,  27  Mo.  ^^L  —  Wcdling  v.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446. 

Taxation  —  Dippbbent  Rates.  —  It  is  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  acting  as  the  local  legislature  of  the  Dis* 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  tax  different  classes  of  property  within  the 
District  at  different  rates.  —  Gibbons  v.  District  of  Columbia^  116 
U.  S.  404. 

Impairing  Obligation  op  Contracts  —  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner's Case.  —  A  state  has  power  to  limit  the  amount  of  charges 
by  railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  unless  restrained  by  some  contract  in  the 
charter,  or  unless  what  is  done  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  foreign  or 
inter-state  commerce.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Maryland,  21  Wall.  456 ;  C*  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R.  r.  Iowa,  94  U.  S.  155;  Peik  v.  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  94 
U.  S.  164 ;  Ruggles  v.  Illinois,  108  U.  S.  526,  581. 

This  power  of  regulation  is  a  power  of  government,  continuing  in 
iu  nature,  and  if  it  can  be  bargained  away  at  all  it  can  only  be  by 
words  of  positive  grant,  or  something  which  is  in  law  equivalent* 
If  there  is  reasonable  doubt,  it  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  the  power.  Providence  Bank  v,  Billings,  4  Pet  514  ; 
Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge^  11  Pet.  419;  Delaware 
R.  R.  Tax  Case,  18  Wall.;  206;  FertiHzer  Co.  v.  Hyde  Park,  97 
U.  S.  659 ;  Newton  v.  Commissioners,  100  U.  S.  548. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  in  its  business  of 
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transportation  are  just  what  those  of  a  natural  person  would  be 
under  like  circumstances ;  no  more,  no  less.  The  natural  pemon 
would  bo  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
charges.     So  must  the  corporation  be.     Cases  cited  above. 

Section  12  of  the  charter  is,  '^  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
company  .  .  .  from  time  to  time  to  fix,  regulate,  and  receive  the 
toll  and  charges  to  be  by  them  received  for  transportation,"  etc 

It  is  argued  that  by  this  section  the  state  has  surrendered  the 
power  to  fix  a  maximum  for  this  company.  We  see  no  evidence  of 
any  such  intention.  The  right  to  ^x  reasonable  charges  has  been 
granted,  but  the  power  of  dedaring  what  sliall  be  deemed  reasonable 
has  not  been  surrendered. 

From  what  has  thus  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this 
power  of  limitation  or  regulation  is  itself  without  limit  This  power 
to  regulate  is  not  a  power  to  destroy,  and  limitation  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  confiscation.  Under  pretence  of  regulating  fares  and 
freights,  the  state  cannot  require  a  railroad  corporation  to  carry 
persons  or  property  without  reward  ;  neither  can  it  do  that  which  in 
law  amounts  to  a  taking  of  p.^vate  property  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,  or  without  due  process  of  law.  Harlan  and  Field, 
JJ.,  dissent.  —  Stone  v.  Farmers*  Loan  Sf  Trust  Company,  116  U. 
S.  307. 

Bill  in  equity  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners in  Mississippi  from  enlarging  the  act  referred  to  in  Stone  9. 
Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  116  U.  S.  307.  The  principles  con- 
trolling that  decision  are  affirmed.  Stone  v.  Illinois  Central  Bail' 
road  Company,  116  U.  S.  347.  See,  also,  Stone  v.  New  Orleans 
Sf  Northeastern  Railroad  Co.  116  IT.  S.  352. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  —  Search  and  Seizure.  — 
Act  of  June  22,  1874,  sect  5,  authorizes  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  revenue  cases,  on  motion  of  the  government  attorney,  to 
require  the  defendant  or  claimant  to  produce  in  court  his  private 
papers,  or  else  the  allegations  of  the  attorney  to  be  confessed ; 

Held,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void  as  applied  to  suits  for  penal- 
ties or  to  establish  a  forfeiture  of  the  party's  goods,  as  being  repug- 
nant to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments. 

Proceedings  in  rem  were  instituted  to  establish  a  forfeiture  of 
certain  goods  alleged  to  have  been  fraudulently  imported  without 
paying  the  dudes  therein,  pursuant  to  the  twelfth  section  of  said 
act; 

Held,  that  an  order  of  court  made  under  the  fifth  section,  reqoiiv 
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ing  the  daimants  of  goods  to  produce  a  certain  invoice  in  court  for 
the  inspection  of  the  government  attorney,  and  to  be  offered  in  evi- 
dence bj  him,  was  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  authority,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  invoice  by  the  attorney,  and  its  admission  in  evi- 
dence, were  erroneous  and  unconstitutional  proceedings. 

It  does  not  require  actual  entry  upon  premises  and  search  for  and 
seizure  of  papers  to  constitute  an  unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment ;  a  compulsory  pro- 
duction of  a  party's  private  books  and  papers  to  be  used  against  him- 
self or  his  property  in  a  criminal  or  penal  proceeding,  or  for  a  for- 
feiture, is  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  equivalent  to  a  compulsory  production  of  papers,  to  make  the 
non-production  of  them  a  confession  of  the  allegations  which  it  is 
pretended  they  will  prove. 

A  proceeding  to  forfeit  a  person's  goods  for  an  offence  against  the 
laws,  though  civil  in  form,  and  whether  in  rem  or  in  personam,  is  a 
*^  criminal  case "  within  that  part  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  which 
declares  that  no  person  '*  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case, 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 

The  seizure  or  compulsory  production  of  a  man's  private  papers 
to  be  used  against  himself  is  equivalent  to  compelling  him  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself,  and  in  a  prosecution  for  a  crime,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture,  is  equally  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Both  amendments  relate  to  the  personal  security  of  the  citizen. 
They  nearly  run  into  and  throw  light  upon  each  other.  When  the 
thing  forbidden  in  the  Fifth  Amendment,  namely,  compelling  a  man 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  is  the  object  of  a  search  and  seizure 
of  his  private  papers,  it  is  an  "  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  " 
within  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Search  and  seizure  of  a  man's  private  papers  to  be  used  in  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  convicting  him  of  a  crime,  recovering  a 
penalty,  or  of  forfeiting  his  property,  is  totally  different  from  the 
search  and  seizure  of  stolen  goods,  dutiable  articles  on  which  the 
duties  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  like,  which  rightfully  belong  to 
the  custody  of  the  law. 

Opinion  by  Brctdley,  J.  <'  A  compulsory  production  of  a  man's 
private  papers  to  establish  a  criminal  charge  against  him,  or  to  for- 
feit his  property,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  search  and  seizure  would 
be ;  because  it  is  a  material  ingredient,  and  effects  the  sole  object 
and  purpose  of  search  and  seizure." 
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Discussion  of  what  is  an  ^'  aDret^oaable  foanch  and  seizare  "  witbia 
^  meauiog  of  the  Foiirth  Amendmant  Historical  review  of  statutes 
relating  to  search  and  seizure,  JLiOrd  Cainden's  opimon  in  Eptick  v, 
Carripgton,  19  How.  St  Trials,  1029,  quoted  from  at  Isugth.  ''  The 
principles  laid  down  in  this  opinion  a£Cect  the  verj  essence  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  security.  .  •  .  Any  fordble  and  compulsory 
extortion  of  a  man's  own  testimony  or  of  his  private  papers  to  be 
used  as  evidence  to  convict  him  of  crime  or  to  forfeit  his  goods,  is 
within  the  condemnation  of  that  judgment.  In  this  regard  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  run  almost  into  each  other/' 

'*  We  have  been  unable  to  perceive  that  the  seizure  of  a  man's 
private  books  and  papers  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  is  sub- 
stantially different  from  compelling  him  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." 

'^  As,  therefore,  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  the 
commission  of  offences  sigainst  the  law  are  of  this  quasi-criminal 
aature,  we  think  that  they  are  within  the  reasoii  of  criminal  pro- 
oeedings  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  that  portion  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  which  de- 
clares that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself ;  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  a  com- 
pulsory production  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  owner  of  goods 
sought  to  be  forfeited  in  such  a  suit  is  compelling  him  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a  search  and  seizure, 
and  an  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.'' 

The  decisions  sustaining  this  act  and  the  prior  ones  of  1863  and 
1867  are  Stockwell  r.  United  States,  3  Cliff.  284 ;  Jn  re  Piatt  & 
Boyd,  7  Ben.  261  ;  U,  S.  v,  Hughes,  12  Blatchf.  653 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Mason,  6  Bissell,  350  ;  U.  S.  v.  Three  Tons  of  Coal,  6  Bissell,  379 ; 
D.  S.  r.  Distillery  No.  28,  6  Bissell,  483,  examined, 

«« We  find  nothing  }n  the  decisions  to  change  our  views  in  relar 
tion  to  the  principal  question  at  issue."  —  Bojfd  v.  United  States, 
116  U.  S.  616. 

Judicial  Proceedings  op  Othb»  States.  —  A  judgment  of 
a  state  court,  in  a  cause  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  against  a  defend- 
ant lawfully  summoned,  or  against  lawfully  attached  property  of  an 
absent  defendant,  is  entitled  to  as  much  forc^  and  effect  against  the 
perspn  summoned  or  the  property  attached,  when  the  question  is 
presented  for  decision  in  a  court  of  another  state,  as  it  has  in  the 
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State  in  which  it  was  rendered.  Maxw^I  v,  Stuart,  22  Wall.  77  ; 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Harris,  97  U.  S.  331  ;  Green  v.  Van  Boskirk*  7  Wall. 
139;  Cooper  v.  Reynolds,  10  Wall.  308.  —  JE^anle^  v.  Donoghue, 
116  U.  S.  1,  and  Renaud  y.  AlboU,  116  Ibid.  277. 

Ikpauuno  Obligation  of  CoNT&iLCxs.  —  **  We  do  not  assert 
the  proposition  that  a  person  elected  to  an  office  for  a  definite  term 
kas  any  such  contract  with  the  goyernment  or  with  the  appointing 
body  as  to  preyent  the  legislature  or  other  proper  authority  from 
abolishii^  the  office  or  diminishing  its  duration  or  remoying  him 
from  office.  So,  though  when  appointed  the  law  has  provided  a 
fixed  compensation  for  his  services,  there  is  no  contract  which  for- 
bids the  l^islature  or  other  proper  authority  to  change  the  rate  oi 
compensation  for  salary  or  services  after  the  change  is  made,  though 
this  may  indnde  a  part  of  the  term  of  the  office  then  unexpired. 
Butler  V.  Pennsylvania,  10  How.  402. 

'<  But,  after  the  services  have  been  rendered,  under  a  law,  resolu- 
tion, or  ordinance  which  fixes  the  rate  of  compensation,  there  arises 
an  implied  contract  to  pay  for  those  services  at  that  rate.  This  con- 
tract is  a  completed  contract.  Its  obligation  is  perfect,  and  rests  on 
the  remedies  which  the  law  then  gives  for  its  enforcement.  The 
▼ke  of  the  argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  is  in  limit- 
ing the  protecting  power  of  the  constitutional  provision  against  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  to  express  contracts,  to  specific 
agreements,  and  in  rejecting  that  much  larger  class  in  which  one 
party  having  delivered  property,  paid  money,  rendered  service,  or 
suffered  loss,  at  the  request  of  or  for  the  use  of  another,  the  law 
completes  the  contract  by  implying  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  make  compensation.  This  obligation  can  no  more  be  im- 
paired by  the  law  of  the  state  than  that  arising  on  a  promissory 
note." 

The  appointment  of  Fisk  as  district  attorney  was  lawful,  and  was 
a  request  made  to  him  by  the  proper  authority  to  render  the  ser- 
vices demanded.  He  did  render  the  services,  and  the  obligation  to 
pay  was  complete.  The  measure  of  compensation  was  also  fixed  by 
the  previous  order  of  the  police  jury.  There  was  her«  wanting  no 
element  of  a  contract. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  restricting  the  limit  of  taxation, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  Act  of  1871,  and  as  applied  to 
the  contract  of  the  plaintiff,  impaired  its  obligation  by  destroying 
the  remedy  pro  tanto 

It  is  well  settled  that  a  jNrovisioa  in  a  state  constitution  may  be 
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a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract  as  well  as  one  foand  in 
an  ordinary  statute.  Yon  Hoffman  r.  Quincj,  4  Wall.  535 ;  Nelson 
V.  St  Martin's  Parish,  111  U.  S.  716.  — i^wifc  v.  Jefferson  Police 
Jury,  116  U.  S.  131. 

Exports  —  Taxes.  —  The  tax  or  excise  required  on  tobacco  in- 
tended for  exportation  is  constitutional ;  Pace  v.  Burgess,  92  U.  S. 
372,  affirmed.  The  decision  in  Coe  t;.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517,  stated 
and  explained.  —  Tarpin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  504. 

Infamous  Punishment  —  Fifth  Amendment.  —  Ex  parte 
Wilson,  1 14  U.  8.  417,  affirmed.  '*  A  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  years  at  hard  labor  is  an  infamous  punishment, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment."  Reasons  for  that 
judgment  summed  up.  "  Of  the  two  kinds  of  infamy  known  to  the 
law  of  England  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  looked  to  the  one  founded  on  the  opinions 
of  the  people  respecting  the  mode  of  punishment,  rather  than  to 
that  founded  on  the  construction  of  the  law  respecting  the  future 
credibility  of  the  delinquent." 

The  argument  by  which  the  soundness  of  those  conclusions  has 
been  now  impugned  is  the  same  as  the  one  submitted  .then,  and  has 
not  convinced  us  that  there  was  any  error  in  the  decision.  Hurtado 
V.  California,  110  U.  S.  516,  and  United  States  v,  Waddell,  112  U. 
S.  76,  expluned. 

'<  We  cannot  doubt  that  at  the  present  day  imprisonment  in  a 
state  prison  or  penitentiary,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  is  an  in- 
famous punishment." 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  Congress  upon 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  June  17,  1870,  o.  138,  §  1, 
where  ^  infamous  crimes  "  are  in  the  most  explicit  words  defined 
to  be  those  **  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,"  — 
Machin  v.  United  StateSy  117  U.  S.  348. 

Taxation  of  United  States  Property.  —  By  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  property  of  the  United  States  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  authority  of  a  state. 

*^  Even  in  the  courts  of  the  several  states  the  decided  and  increas- 
ing preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  absolute  exemption 
of  all  property  of  the  IJnited  States  from  state  taxation."  The 
doctrine  has  been  recognized  by  the  highest  courts  of  Illinois,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Kansas,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
legislatures  of  most  of  the  states  have  affirmed  the  same  principle  by 
inserting  in  their  general  tax  acts  an  exemption  of  property  belong* 
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iDg  to  the  United  States.  Coe  v.  Enrol,  116  U.  S.  517,  524.  The 
sabject  is  exhaustively  discassed  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray . —  Fan  BrocJdin 
V.  State  of  Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151. 

Eleventh  Amendment  —  Suits  against  a  State.  —  Marye 
V.  Parsons,  114  U.  S.  325,  and  Williams  v.  Hagood,  98,  U.  S.  72, 
affirmed.  Louisiana  r.  Jumel,  107  U.  S.  711,  affirmed  and  applied. 
The  principle  of  these  cases  distinguished  from  that  of  Osborn  v. 
Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  738  ;  Board  of  Liquidation  v. 
McComb,  92  U.  S.  531 ;  Allen  v,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  114  U.  S.  311. 

^  A  broad  line  of  demarcation  separates  from  such  cases  as  the 
present,  in  which  the  decrees  require,  by  affirmative  official  action  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  performance  of  an  obligation  which 
belongs  to  the  state  in  its  political  capacity,  those  in  which  ac- 
tions at  law  or  suits  in  equity  are  maintained  against  defendants 
who,  while  claiming  to  act  as  officers  of  the  state,  violate  and  invade 
the  personal  and  property  rights  of  the  plaintiffs,  under  color  of  au- 
thority, unconstitutional  and  void."  Of  such  cases  that  of  United 
States  r.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196,  is  a  conspicuous  example.  See,  also, 
Poindexter  «;.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270;  Allen  r.  B.  «&  O.  R.  R. 
114  U.  S.  ^n.  — Hagood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  S.  52. 

*^  When  a  suit  is  brought  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  against 
officers  of  a  state  to  enforce  performance  of  a  contract  made  by  the 
state,  and  the  controversy  is  as  to  the  validity  and  obligation  of  the 
contract,  and  the  only  remedy  sought  is  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  state,  and  the  nominal  defendants  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  but  defend  only  as  represent- 
ing the  state,  the  state  is  the  real  party  against  whom  the  relief  is 
sought,  and  the  suit  is  substantially  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  — 
Hagood  v.  SotUhem,  supra, 

Inter-State  Commerce.  —  Act  of  March  16,  1877,  of  Ten- 
nessee, imposed  a  tax  of  $50  per  year  upon  every  sleeping-car  run 
over  a  railroad  in  Tennessee,  and  not  owned  by  the  railroad  upon 
which  it  is  ran.  Sleeping-cars  owned  by  a  Kentucky  corporation 
were  leased  by  it  for  transportation  purposes  to  Tennessee  railroad 
corporations,  the  latter  receiving  the  transit  fare,  and  the  former  the 
extra  sum  paid  for  sleeping  accommodations. 

Heldf  that  so  far  as  applied  to  inter-state  transportation  of  passen- 
gers carried  over  Tennessee  railroads,  into,  out  of,  or  across  that 
state,  in  sleeping-cars  owned  by  the  Kentucky  corporation,  the  stat- 
ute was  void. 
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''The  tax  was  a  anit^  for  the  priTikge  of  the  tranext  of  the  passeo- 
ger  and  all  its  acoesaories.  The  senrioe  rendered  the  paaseoger  waa 
a  unit  The  car  was  eqaallj  a  rehide  of  trannt  aa  if  it  had  beea 
owned  by  the  railroad  company.  As  such  yehicle  ot  transit  the  can 
so  far  as  it  was  engaged  in  inter-state  commerce,  was  not  tazaUe  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee*  Citing  Almy  v.  California,  24  How.  169; 
Woodruff  r.  Parham,  8  Wall.  12S;  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Ibid. 
35 ;  State  Freight  Tax  Cases,  15  Ibid.  232 ;  Head  Money  Casea» 
112  U.  S.  580 ;  Welton  tr.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275,  etc 

'^  The  whole  subject,  in  reference  to  a  state  tax  imposed  for  sell- 
ing goods  brought  into  a  state  for  other  states^  was  recently  fully 
considered  by  this  court  in  Walling  v.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446^" 
and  see  ''  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622,  631,  where  the  cases 
on  that  point  are  collected."  Osborne  v.  Mobile,  16  Wall.  479,  and 
Wiggin's  Ferry  Co.  v.  East  St.  Louis,  107  U.  S.  365,  distinguished. 

Osborne  was  a  local  agent,  subject  to  the  taxing  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
state ;  the  tax  was  on  the  general  [express]  business  he  carried  on  ; 
the  subject  of  the  tax  was  not,  as  here,  the  act  of  inter-state  trana* 
portation.  In  Ferry  Co.  v.  St  Louis,  the  tax  was  imposed  upon  a 
ferry  keeper  living  in  the  state  for  boats  owned  and  used  in  cairying 
passengers  from  the  state  across  a  navigable  river  to  another  state. 
The  tax  was  a  license  fee  imposed  by  the  state  in  which  the  boats 
had  tli^  situs.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  corporation  had  no  domicfl 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  sleeping-cars  in  question  had  no  situs  in  thai 
state.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.  v.  Gaines,  8  Tenn.  Ch.  587  (on 
the  same  faete)^  differed  from.  — Pickard  ▼.  PuUman  Southern  Oat 
Co.  117  U.  S.  84;  affirmed  in  Temnesses  t.  PuBsnan  Southern  Oar 
Co.  117  U.S.  5L 

Indians.  —  By  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  the  United  States 
have  recognized  them  as  a  distinct  political  community,  so  far  md»' 
pendent  as  to  justify  and  require  negotiations  with  them  in  that 
character.—  2^  Cherokee  Trust  Funds,  117  U.  S.  288. 

Chinesb  Laitndbt  Casks. — '^An  administration  of  a  munici- 
pal ordinance  for  the  cnrying  on  of  a  lawful  business  within  the 
corporate  limits,  violates  the  provisions  of  the  ConstitutioD  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  makes  arbitrary  and  unjust  diBcrimrnatioM^ 
founded  on  differences  of  race,  between  persona  otherwise  in  similar 
circumstances." 

'*  Those  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China  who  have  the  right  to 
temporarily  or  permanently  reside  within  the  United  States  are  est- 
titled  to  enjoy  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  ConstiUidoa." 
Opinion  of  Sawyer,  J.,  Circuit  Court,  is  in  26  Fed.  Rep.  471. 
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opinion  bj  MaUhewsj  J.  In  t^ferenod  to  th^  petitioner  brought 
here  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Oalifomia,  oar  juri^ 
diction  is  limited  to  the  question,  whether  he  has  been  denied  & 
right  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States. 

This  court  differs  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  upon  the 
real  meaning  of  the  ordinances  in  question.  Barbier  v.  Connolly, 
113  n.  S.  27 ;  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley,  113  U.  S.  703,  explained. 

^  The  ordinance  drawn  in  question  in  the  present  case  is  of  a 
reiy  different  character.**  • 

The  right  of  municipal  bodies  to  pass  ordbances  and  apply  them 
discussed.  Ohio  v,  Cincinnati  Gas -Light,  &c  Co.  18  Ohio  St. 
262 ;  Baltimore  tf.  Badecke,  19  Md.  217. 

^'  Though  the  law  itself  be  fair  on  its  face  and  impartial  in  ap- 
pearance, yet,  if  it  is  applied  and  administered  by  public  authority 
with  an  evil  eye  and  an  unequal  hand,  so  as  practically  to  make  un- 
just and  illegal  discriminations  between  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances, material  to  their  rights,  the  denial  of  equal  justice  is  still 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution."  Henderson  v.  Mayor 
of  N.  Y.  92  U.  S.  269 ;  Chy  Lung  p.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.  275 ;  JSx 
parte,  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  339  ;  Neal  if.  Delaware,  103  U.  S.  370; 
Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley,  113  U.  S-  708.  —  Tick  Wo  v.  Hophinsj  JTo 
Lee  v.  HopJdns,  118  U.  S.  356. 

Pilotage  Fees.  —  Georgia  Code,  f  1512,  relating  to  pilotage 
fees  conflicts  with  Constitution  of  the  United  States* 

That  section  and  some  sections  of  Bev.  Sts.  U.  S.  relating  fo 
pilotage  fees  discussed.  —  Spraigue  v.  Thompson,  118  U.  S.  90. 

Domestic  Wikes.  ^^  The  act  of  Georgia  known  as  the  '*  Local 
Option  Law,*^  exempts  from  its  provisions  domestic  wines,  though  it 
prohibits  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  including  wines.  Held,  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  legislature  thus  to  discriminate  between 
wines  made  in  Georgia  and  the  wines  of  other  states  and  foreign 
wines.  Tieman  v.  Binker,  102  U.  S.  123.  —  Weil  v.  Calhoun,  25 
Fed.  Bep.  865. 

Begulation  ot  CoMVE&cs  —  Quarantine  Fees.  —  The  re- 
quirement that  each  vessel  passing  a  quarantine  station  shall  pay  a 
fee  fixed  by  statute,  for  examination  as  to  her  sanitary  condition,  is 
a  compensation  for  services  rendered  the  vessel,  and  is  not  a  tax 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  concerning  tonnage  tax. 

The  system  of  qnaranttne  laws  established  by  statutes  of  Louisi- 
ana is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power.  —  Morgan  SUamehip 
Co.  V.  Loutnana  Board  of  Health,  118  U.  S.  455. 
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Virginia  Coupon  Cases.  —  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U. 
S.  270,  was  agaiQ  followed  in  Norfolk  Trust  Go.  y.  Marye^  25  Fed. 
Rep.  654. 

Infamous  Punishment.  —  The  definition  given  in  Ex  parte  Wil- 
son, 114  U.  S.  417,  applied  in  United  States  v.  Tody  25  Fed.  Rep. 
815. 

Dub  Process  op  Law.  —  An  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  not  nnconstitutional ;  although  liquor  dealers  charge  that  its 
operation  will  injuriously  affect  their  property  and  contracts,  and 
veAted  rights  in  such  an  act  is  uader  the  police  power  of  a  state.  — 
Weil  V.  Calhoun,  25  Fed.  Rep.  865  (Circ.  Ct.  No.  D.  Ga.). 

But  in  State  v.  Walruff,  26  Fed.  Rep.  178,  it  was  held  by  Judge 
Brewer  that  the  Kansas  prohibition  acts,  so  far  as  they  impaired  or 
rendered  valueless  the  property  of  persons  previously  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  were  unconstitutional. 

The  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Amendments  contain  no 
limitations  or  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  state. 

^'  A  state  may  absolutely  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  No  state  supreme  court  has  denied  the  power, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  both  before  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
have  often  and  expressly  confirmed  it."  License  Cases,  5  How.  504 ; 
Beer  Co.  v.  Mass.  97  U.  S.  25.  —  Brewer,  J.,  in  State  of  Kansas  t. 
Bradley,  26  Fed.  Rep.  289  (Circ.  Ct.  E.  D.  Kans.). 

Fourteenth  Amendment  —  Citizenship.  —  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  not  make  a  resident  in  a  state  a  citizen  of  such 
state,  unless  he  intends  by  residence  therein  to  become  a  citizen.  — 
Sharon  v.  HiU,  26  Fed.  Rep.  337.     ^Deady,  J.,  Cal.] 

Fourteenth  Amendment  —  Police  Power.  —  A  city  ordi- 
nance making  it  an  offence  for  any  person  to  carry  on  a  laundry 
where  clothes  are  washed  for  pay  within  the  habitable  portion  of 
the  city  is  unconstitutional ;  such  ordinance  is  not  within  the  police 
power  of  a  state.  —  In  re  Tie  Loy,  26  Fed.  Rep.  611.  [Sawyer,  J^ 
Circ.  Ct.  Cal.] 

Chinesr  Residents.  —  Rev.  Stat  §  5519,  so  far  as  it  embraces 
a  conspiracy  to  deprive  Chinese  residents  of  a  state  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  secured  to  them  by  existing  treaties,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. —  In  re  Baldwin,  27  Fed.  Rep.  187. 

Counterfeiting.  —  Counterfeiting  the  securities  of  a  foreign 
nation  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations  within  the  meaning 
of  section  8,  of  article  I.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
—  U.  S.  V.  White,  27  Fed.  Rep.  200  (Circ  Ct.  Missouri). 
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Citizenship  —  Fourteenth  Amendment.  —  A  person  born 
within  the  United  States,  of  Chinese  parents  residing  therein,  and 
not  engaged  in  any  diplomatic  or  official  capacity  nnder  the  emperor 
of  China,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  —  In  re  Look  Tin  Sing^ 
10  Sawyer,  358. 

Tax  —  License.  —  The  power  "  to  license,"  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating a  business,  implies  the  power  to  charge  a  fee  therefor  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  issuing  the  license,  and  to  compen- 
sate the  city  for  any  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  such  regula- 
tion. 

Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  the  fee  for  the  license  is  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  what  it  should  be,  it  will  be  considered  a  tax,  and 
the  ordinance  imposing  it  held  void.  —  In  re  Wan  Yin,  10  Sawyer, 
532. 

Fourteenth  Amendment  —  Prosecution  by  Information. 
—  Where  a  state  constitution  provides  for  the  prosecution  of  fel- 
onies by  information,  such  proceeding  by  a  state  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  —  State  v.  BosweU,  Ind.  Jan.  1886^ 
7Cr.  L.  Mag.  743. 
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ABSOLUTE  GOVERNMENT, 

what  is,  6. 
ADMIRALTY, 

extent  of  as  to  place,  864. 

nature  and  extent  of,  684. 

is  exclusive  in  United  States  courts,  684. 
ADOPTION  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

history  of,  83-58. 
AGE, 

qualifications  of,  141,  142. 
AGENTS,  GOVERNMENTAL, 

have  no  powers  but  those  held  hj  their  principals,  65. 
AMBASSADORS, 

cases  affecting,  682,  688. 
AMENDMENT, 

power  of,  72,  76. 

no  limit  upon,  72,  78. 

mode  of  exercising  power  of,  74,  75. 

proposed  XlVth,  156. 

Xth  Amendment,  67. 

Xlllth,  abolishing  shrrery,  76. 

effect  of,  on  representation,  127,  128. 

proposed  remedies,  185,  140,  141. 

the  XI Vth  Amendment,  1 74. 

judicial  interpretation  of  XI Vth  Amendment,  170,  174-179,  660, 
674,  675. 

XVth,  discussion  of  and  cases  under,  202-214. 

IVth  and  Vth  Amendments,  666-668. 

Vth  Amendment,  670. 

Xlth  Amendment,  671. 
AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION, 

cannot  be  vetoed  by  Presidonf,  117. 

limiting  the  general  <rovernm«*nt,  148. 

the  first  eifht  do  not  apply  to  the  states,  150-158. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION  (continued). 

apply  to  the  three  departments  alike,  156. 

require  no  legislation  to  make  them  binding,  156. 

examination  and  discussion  of  these  limitations,  157. 
(See  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Limit atiokb.) 
AMNESTIES, 

general.     (See  Pardons.) 
ANGLO-SAXON.     (See  Saxons.) 
APPOINTMENT, 

to  office,  power  of,  542-557. 

in  whom  vested,  542,  548. 

objections  to,  544,  545. 

objections  answered,  545,  546. 

nature  and  extent  of,  546. 
*      functions  of  Senate  in,  546. 

force  of  the  word  *<  advise,"  546. 

whether  includes  power  to  remove,  547-552. 

to  fill  vacancies,  552-554. 

abuse  of  power  of,  555-557. 

(See  Tenure  of  Office  Bill.) 
APPRAISEMENT  LAWS, 

nature  of,  511. 

(See  Obligation  of  Contracts  ;  Stat  Laws.) 
APPROPRIATION, 

money  to  be  drawn  upon,  440. 
ARISTOCRACIES, 

what  included  in,  6. 
ARMS, 

right  to  bear,  148, 662. 

reasons  for  protecting,  157. 

abuse  of  prohibited,  157. 
ARREST, 

members  of  Congress  exempt  from,  145. 

(See  Martial  Law  ;  Military  Arrests.) 
ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION,  42-52. 

when  adopted,  42. 

general  character  of,  43,  44. 

abstract  of^  45-47. 

not  a  law  but  a  league,  47. 

leading  ideas  of,  47-51. 

no  idea  of  a  nation  or  of  citizenship,  47,  48. 

formative  elements  of  were  states,  48. 

powers  of,  were  directed  against  states,  49. 

conferred  no  coercive  power,  49,  50. 

Congress  the  sole  organ  of,  50. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION  (continued).        ' 

limited  powers  conferred  by,  50,  51. 

steps  to  change,  53,  54. 
ATTAINDER.     (See  Bills  op  Attainder.) 
AUSTIN, 

his  division  of  law,  1 . 

definition  of  public  law,  2. 

description  of  sovereignty,  6,  8. 

classification  of  governments,  7. 

error  in  defining  nation  and  soTereigntj,  89* 

BAIL, 

not  to  be  excessive,  149. 
BANKRUPT  LAWS, 

power  to  enact,  311,  351. 

is  power  in  Congress  or  the  states,  84 1,  348. 

when  power  of  states  is  suspended,  348. 

extent  of,  342. 

meaning  of,  843. 

in  England,  344. 

what  laws  Congress  may  enact,  845,  846. 

statute  of  1841,  346,  347. 

cases  under,  346,  347. 

general  policy  and  advantages  of,  848-851. 
BANKS,  NATIONAL. 

established  under  power  to  borrow  money  217. 

power  to  establish,  217-221,  264. 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS, 

none  at  first  contained  in  the  Constitution,  147. 

supplied  by  amendment,  148. 

contained  in  state  constitutions,  149. 

in  the  first  eight  amendments,  148.  * 

upon  whom  restrictive,  150,  151. 

not  the  states,  but  the  general  government,  151-156. 

unfortunate  effects  of  this  rule,  154. 

illustrations  thereof,  154, 155. 

proposed  remedy,  156. 

need  the  aid  of  no  legislation,  156. 

general  examination  and  discussion  of,  157-215 

intent  and  force  of,  214. 

how  far  affected  by  military  necessity,  214. 

applies  to  the  government  of  territories,  401,  408. 
BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER, 

prohibited,  409,  418. 

both  to  Congress  and  the  states,  409. 
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BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER  (continued). 

definition  of,  409. 

reasons  for  prohibiting,  410. 

cases  involving,  411,  417. 

whether  statutes  requiring  test  oaths  are  such,  411,  418. 

provisions  of  Missouri  Constitution  of  1&65,  41 1,  412. 
(See  Test  Oaths.) 
BILLS  OF  CREDIT, 

states  may  not  issue,  267. 

definition  of,  268. 
BLACKSTONE, 

his  divbion  of  Law,  1. 

illogical  division  of  rights  by,  489. 

on  pardoning  power,  574. 
BLOUNT,  WILLIAM, 

impeachment  of,  M9, 
BORROWING  MONEY, 

power  of  Congress  over,  262-266. 

unlimited,  263. 

methods  of  exercise,  217-219,  268. 

through  national  banks,  264. 

legal  tender  notes,  validity  of,  221-224,  264. 

power  of  states  over,  266. 

limited  in  means  but  not  in  extent,  266,  267. 

reasons  for  this  limitation,  267. 
BRITISH  CONSTITUTION.    (See  Cokstitutiok  or  Gbeat  Brit- 

AIN.) 

BROWNSON,  O.  A., 

theory  of  the  ConstitatioD,  88. 
BURGH, 

the  Saxon,  107. 
« 
CALHOUN, 

theory  of  the  CoDStitatum,  85. 
CAPACITIES 

distinguished  from  rights,  486,  487. 
CAPITATION  TAXES,  230. 
CAPTURES, 

meaning  of,  3T8. 

power  of  Congress  oyer,  879. 
CASES, 

meaning  of,  100. 

arising  under  the  Constitution,  625-680. 

under  laws  of  the  United  States,  680,  681. 

under  treaties,  681,  682. 
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CASES  (continued). 

affecting  ambassadorSf  6S2,  6$8. 

of  admiralty^  €94. 
CENTRALIZATION, 

idea  of  in  United  States  goverament,  108. 

contrasted  with  local  goyernment,  104. 

history  and  source  of,  104. 

advocates  of,  104. 

proper  relations  of,  to  local  goverament,  104,  105. 

idea  of,  in  formation  of  House  of  Bepresentatives,  124. 
CHARTERS, 

of  corporations.     (See  Contracts  ;  Cohpobations.) 
CHASE,  JUDGE, 

impeachment  of,  €04,  606. 
CHINESE. 

discriminadoos  against,  673,  674. 
CITIZENS  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

entitled  to  protection  at  home,  154. 

difficulty  of  affording  complete  protection  against  state  acta,  156. 

proposed  XlVth  Amendment  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  156. 

discussion  of  same  as  paused,  170. 
CITIZENSHIP  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

no  idea  of,  in  articles  of  Confederation,  48. 

status  of,  68,  69. 

doen  not  include  the  right  of  suffrage,  136. 

a  qualification  for  office,  141. 

not  oonferred  by  residence  in  state.  674. 

of  person  born  of  Chinese  parents  residing  in  the  United  Staten,  67.^ 
CIVIL  OFFICERS,  what,  699. 
CIVIL  POLITY  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  102. 

fundamental  ideas  of,  102-108. 
COASTING  VESSELS, 

regulations  ronceming,  SOS. 
COINING  MONEY, 

power  of  Congress  owr,  861>-S5S. 

necessity  of,  851. 
COLONIES,  THE  AMERICAN, 

political  condition  of,  84. 
COMMANDEFUIN-CHIEF, 

powers  of,  688-598. 

Congress  has  no  such  powers,  688,  689. 

nature  and  extent  of  powers  of  Congress  oyer  the  military,  689. 

nature  of  powers  of  commander  in  time  of  peace,  689.  690. 

in  time  of  war,  591. 

distinction  between  power  to  ezeeute  laws,  and  powers  of  mm- 
mander,  591. 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  (conHnued). 

additional  powers  in  time  of  war,  599-598. 
(See    Habeas   Corpus  ;   Martial  Law  ;   Military  Go v- 
ernmbnt;  Military  Law  ;  War  Powers.) 
COMMERCE, 

what  is,  272. 

during  the  confederation,  278-275. 

foreign,  inchides  what,  285. 

among  the  states,  what,  812,  381. 

Power  over,  regulation  of,  269-887, 

powers  liberally  construed,  216. 

judicial  construction  of,  220,  221. 

why  intrusted  to  Unitt'd  States  pfovemment,  270,  278. 

three  theories  concerning  powt^r,  270,  271. 

extent  of,  possessed  by  Congress,  278,  275,  880. 

what  possessed  by  states,  275,  276,  808,  809-812. 

extends  to  means  and  instruments,  333. 

to  places  where  carried  on,  383. 

to  subject-matter.  SS.^. 

liabilities  of  persons  engaged  in,  885,  836. 

cases  involving  various  regulations  of,  809->829,  662-665. 

regulation  of,  a  power  of  government,  665. 
COMMON  DEFENCE, 

meaning  of,  227-229. 
COMPENSATION, 

of  members  of  Congress,  1 45. 

private  property  not  to  be  taken  without,  149,  166. 

for  private  property  taken  for  public  use,  166,  167. 

whether  United  States  may  ever  take  private  property  without, 
168. 
CONFEDERATION, 

history  of  period  prior  to,  83-40. 

political  condition  of  period  prior  to>  84. 

period  of,  40. 

sentiment  of  nationality  durinsr,  41,  42. 

prostration  under,  51,  52,  270. 

commerce  under,  273,  275. 

territories  under,  895,  896. 

(See  Articles  of  Confbderatioit.) 
CONFISCATION, 

as  a  war  measure,  879. 
CONGRESS. 

tendency  of,  to  enlarge  its  powers,  121. 

division  of,  into  two  houses,  123. 

President  really  a  third  branch  of,  123. 
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CONGRESS  (carUinued). 

benefits  of  this  form,  124. 

ideas  underlying  the  organization,  124. 

ideas  borrowed  from  England,  124,  144. 

power  over  election  of  members,  1S4. 

oTer  qualification  of  electors,  134. 

time  of  meeting  of,  143. 

sessions  of,  most  be  at  least  once  a  year,  142. 

a  majority  of  each  house  to  be  a  quorum,  142. 

qualifications  of  members  of  each  house,  142. 

power  of  each  house  of,  over  its  own  members,  142*144. 

each  house  of,  to  keep  a  journal,  144. 

yeas  and  nays  in,  144. 

compensation  of  members  of,  145. 

members  of,  exempt  from  arrest,  145. 

members  of,  cannot  hold  certain  offices,  145. 

President  independent  of,  534. 
(See  Dbpartmbnts;  Legislativb  Powers;  Wab  Powebb.) 
CONGRESS,  CONTINENTAL, 

first,  35. 

second  Congress,  85,  86. 

resolution  of,  for  states  to  adopt  constitutions,  87. 

resolution  of,  recommending  a  general  convention,  54. 
CONSCRIPTON,  389-894. 

(See  War  Powbrs.) 
CONSTITUTION, 

of  a  nation,  possibility  of,  6. 

possible  only  in  limited  monarchies,  aristocraeies,  and  lepresenta- 
tiye  republics,  7. 
CONSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

contrasted  with  American,  111. 

danger  of  arguing  from,  to  American,  111. 

division  of  functions  by.  111. 

how  far  the  United  States  executive  copied  after  the  British,  115. 

rules  as  to  revenue  bills,  144. 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

peculiarities  of,  11,  12. 

method  of  study  of,  10,  18-16. 

study  of,  importance  to  the  lawyer,  17. 

to  the  citizen,  17,  18. 

construction  of,  the  lawyer-like  method,  18-15. 

the  statesman-like  method,  15, 16. 

importance  of  true  theory  of,  20,  21. 

theories  variously  advocated,  21,  26. 

complete  national  theory  of,  21-28. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATUS  (wtUkmrnti^ 

complete  state  sovereignty^  theory  ol^  34,  S6i 

partial  national  theosy  of,.  2fi^  86. 

is  the  organic  law  dt  ainAtion^  SO^.Sfi. 

history  of  adoption  of,  Sfi-SSi. 

submission  of,  for  adoptioov  5&-^J.. 

ratification  of,  58. 

efiFect  of  Xth  Amendment  toi^  67,.  66. 

is  a  law,  83.  % 

requires  a  sanelnon).  83,  8& 

casM^ariang  under,  625^371 

nationality  of,  79-82,  187,,  ISS*, 

text  of,  640-655. 
(See  Amendment  ;  CoMBimucTKnr^  SoTMBmwi'  r.)» 
CONSTRUCTION, 

of  the  Constitution,  IX 

the  lawyer-like  method,  18,  lOL 

the  fttAtssmaoUiBa^  method,  ]i5^  Itt.. 

by  whom  to  be  authoritatively  madLo^  88M6(UL 

where  the  power  resides,  85,  86. 

resides  finally  in  the  people,  86. 

proximately  in  the:  general  go«emment»  97', 

general  asflent  to  tht8<  doctrine^  Sif.. 

exceptions  to  same,  87,  88. 

power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  30.. 

two  schools  of,  90,  215. 

liberal  school  of,  followed,  216. 

iUoAtiutionfl,  216»  317. 

when  words  are  to  receive  a  technical  meaninf,^  348^  WK 
CONTRACTS, 

what  are,  448. 

executory,  expresf  and  im{>liad;  44S. 

executed  contracts,  443. 

grants  made  by  state»ara,  444-446^  697. 6M 

appointments  to  office  are  not,  447,  4IGQL 

licenses  are  nafiy  4^51'*456» 

how  far  charters  of  private  corporations  ue,  4IMM6ft>  €M. 

the  grants  of  franchises  are,  4S8,.  459. 

cases  illustrating,  458^63.. 

the  collateral  stipulations  in  charters  ava,  4B2,  463; 

cases  illustrating,  463^-4B6u 

not  implied  in  charters,  48& 

charters  of  municipal  corpovmtiiDiiB  an  nobr  ^^ 

of  state  with  officer,  609. 

(See  QmLiQjknwmLy 
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CONTROVERSIES, 

meaning  of,  100. 

where  the  United  States  if  a  party^  WL. 

between  states,  6S4. 
CONVENTION, 

at  Annapolis,  of  1 786,  54. 

its  resolution  calling,  a  general  conyenti9iv  M» 

the  ConstilutUmal,  of  1787,  64-57. 

were  volunteers,  55. 

nature  of  their  acts,  56-58. 
COPYRIGHTS.    (See  Patent.) 
CORPORATIONSr 

power  of  Congress  to  create,  21 7. 

delegation  of  right  of  ei«inent  domain  to,  167. 

power  of  states  to  tax  Uiose  created  bj  Congress^  245-247. 

power  of  states  to  tax  stockholdevs,  S51,  952. 

charters  of  private,  how  far  are  contracts,  456-485. 

charters  of  municipal,  485. 

V  (See  CONTBACTB.) 

COUNTERFEITING, 

power  over,  858-360. 

what  is,  858. 

how  far  states  have  concurrent  power  over,  859,  860. 

of  foreign  securities  an  offence  against  law  of  nations,  674. 
COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    (See  Judicial  Powers; 

Judiciary;  Jurisdiction.) 
CREDITOR, 

how  affected  bj  insolvent  discharge  in  another  state^  497,  500. 
CRIMES, 

power  of  Congress  over,  856-ff71. 

provisions  in  respect  to,  856,  857. 

express  powers  over,  857. 

necessary  to  general  government,  869. 

implied  powers  ovec,  868-870. 

extent  of  power  over,  as  to  place,  864. 
CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION, 

a  constitutional  sanction,  84 

due  process  of  law  in,  191. 

held  under  Constitution  of  California,  that  prDtec9tioiis  for  felo- 
nies hj  information  were  not  illegal,  192. 
CRIMINAL  TRIAL, 

how  to  he  conducted,  149 ^  159. 

what  accused  may  enjoy,  149,  159. 

whether  these  rules  are  expedient,  19^, 
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DEBT.    (See  Ihprisonment  for  Debt.) 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

nature  of,  by  whom  made,  etc.,  86-38. 
DECLARATION  OF  SUPREMACY, 

in  the  Constitution,  66,  67. 
DEPARTMENTS, 

division  of  government  into  three,  110-182L 

division  historical  and  theoretical,  111. 

extent  of,  in  Great  Britain,  HI. 

in  other  countries.  111. 

advantage  of,  112,  113. 

extent  of  division  in  the  United  States,  118-129. 

dependence  and  intermingling  of,  114. 

IVesident's  legislative  power,  114-116,  118. 

tendency  of  one  to  encroach  upon  another,  119. 

this  tendency  strongest  in  legislature,  119-1S9. 
DIGEST, 

the,  division  of  law  in,  1. 
DIRECT  TAXES, 

what  are,  230,  232. 

how  apportioned,  231. 
DISLOYALTY, 

members  of  Senate  and  House  expelled  for,  148. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

power  of  Congress  over,  399. 
I  legislation  for,  restrained  by  the  Bill  of  Bi^ts,  401, 402L 

I  DOMICIL, 

effect  of,  upon  insolvent  discharges,  498,  499. 
DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

when  required,  149. 

what  is,  161-165,  186,  657,  674. 
I  a  regular  statute  not  necessarily  such,  161. 

equivalent  to  law  of  the  land,  161,  657. 

when  consists  of  regular  judicial  proceedings^  168. 

when  of  summary  measures,  162. 

cases  illustrating,  163,  164. 

difficulty  of  applying  the  provision,  165. 

how  affected  by  military  necessity,  168,  169. 

is  the  law  of  the  land,  182,  183,  657. 

since  the  XIYth  Amendment,  discussed,  185. 
DUTIES, 

power  of  Congress  to  lay,  226,  229,  281. 
(See  Taxes.) 
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ELECTION, 

of  FlPMident,  189,  180. 

of  senators,  183. 

of  representatives,  184. 

power  of  Congress  over,  184* 
ELECTORS  OF  PRESIDENT, 

how  appointed,  1 29. 

theoretically  are  free  to  make  a  choioei  180. 

practically  have  no  free  choice,  181. 

reasons  for  this  change,  181, 132. 
ELECTORS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

qualifications  of,  134. 

not  controlled  by  Congress,  134, 135. 

controlled  by  state  laws,  134,  135. 

single  case  in  which  Congress  may  interfere,  18C. 

should  be  under  control  of  Congress,  138-141. 

how  subject  to  Constitution  of  United  States,  187,  188. 
EMINENT  DOMAIN, 

what  is,  and  reasons  for,  167. 

exercise  of  delegated  to  corporations,  167. 

whether  exercise  of  affected  by  military  necessity,  168. 

exercise  of  does  not  impair  obligation  of  contracts,  497. 
ENGLISH  BANKRUPT  LAWS,  844,  845. 
EXCISES, 

meaning  of,  229. 

(See  Taxes.) 
EXECUTION, 

laws  exempting  from,  516-580. 

when  such  laws  impair  the  obligation  of  contnctB,  516,  517. 

judicial  discussion  concerning,  517-520. 

held  valid  by  state  courts,  518. 

doctrine  of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  519,  520. 
(See  Obugation.) 
EXECUTIVE  POWERS,  71. 

in  whom  vested,  118. 

of  the  Senate,  118. 

how  far  copied  from  British  Constitution,  115. 

constitutional  provisions,  531-533. 

division  of,  538. 

vested  in  President  and  subordinates  representing  him,  588. 

power  of  Congress  over,  534. 

how  far  courts  may  interfere  with,  536. 

basis  upon  which  their  exercise  is  rested,  536,  537. 

three  classes  of,  537-539. 

those  requiring  a  prior  statute  as  the  occasion,  588,  589.. 


EXECUTIVE  POWERS  (continued)- 

those  excluuYely  under  control  of  FretfMeftt,  59f ,  898. 

those  entirely  depending  upon  prior  statutes,  ^99. 

method  of  exercising  these  classes,  540,  Ml. 

power  of  appointment,  542-55^. 

power  to  execute  the  laws,  558-6(^8. 

executing  laws,  discretion  in,  558. 

may  President  fmige  4M  to  iFaMitgr  t>C  a  law,  559,  fMO. 

effect  of  his  oath  of  office,  561. 

when  he  may  disregard  a  law,  662. 

power  over  foreign  r^aC&one,  6€8'-572. 

pdwer  to  grant  pardons,  572-584. 

power  to  recommend  neasures,  584-686. 

powers  of  commander-in-dtief,  588-696. 

impeachment,  69«*412. 
(See  DEPAJtTMCNts;  Habeas  €orpv0^  Mastial  Law;  Pbss- 
n>«NT;  War  Powers.) 
EXEMPTION,  from  execution.    (See  Exbcutioh.) 
EXPORTS, 

not  to  be  taxed,  9S4,  295. 

not  to  be  taxed  by  die  states,  266. 

goods  Intended  lor  exportation  nay  be  taaced,  661-4649  670. 
EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS,  419-499. 

what  are,  420. 

are  criminal  laws,  420. 

are  retroactiye,  420. 

cases  involving,  421-485. 

defined  by  Judge  Chase,  421,429. 

«0«rda8ie8«£,4r92. 

distinguished  from  tretroepective  lawB,  439. 

when  laws  changing  the  puiiilskBent  «re,  496-48I* 

how  far  Um^  ittponng  a  test  oath  are,  461-496. 
(See  Tsst  OArHs.) 

FALCK, 

description  of  public  law,  2. 

on  the  judicial/,  11^. 
FELONIES, 

on  the  high  seas,  power  of  Congress  over, 
FINE8, 

excessive,  forbidden,  149. 
FLORIDA, 

acquisition  of,  897. 

government  of,  while  a  territory,  408,  ML 
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FORCES, 

fan4  and  mtml^  Bffl^ltisto  does  aH  i^V)rin^l44,  IM. 
(See  Military  Law.) 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 

power  to  regulate,  568-572. 

by  negotiation,  4^^S^65. 

importance  of  this  function,  i€9. 

belongs  to  the  President,  6M. 

Congress  has  no  direct  control  o^er,  564. 

legislative  powers  indirectly  derived  from,  57II. 

even  to  control  the  states,  571. 

by  treaties,  566. 

<Bee  PsBSiDvirr ;  Tbbatub.) 

GENERAL  WELFARE, 

meaning  of,  228,  229. 
GERMAN  TRIBES, 

local  government  among,  106. 
GEORGIA  LOCAL  OPTION  LAW,  678. 
GOVERNMENT, 

absolute,  what,  6. 

classes  of,  7. 

distinguished  from  nation,  28,  59-68« 

HkiBlraitMms  fron  French  history,  0^ 

from  English  history,  60,  61. 

gradations  of  powers -of,  61,  6£. 

of  Great  Britain,  powers  ef,  61,  €t. 

powers  of,  may  be  less  than  absolute  BOvereigBty  of  the  people, 
62. 

can  exercise  no  powers  beyond  those  held  by  its  anthon,  66. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

form  of  fixed,  9. 

may  authoritatively  interpret  tiie  Coiititiltion,  8S-^^ 

leailiiig  ideM  of,  19S-108. 

of  limited  powers,  215>225. 

express  limitations  on,  147-215. 

implied  limitations  on,  215-225. 

separation  into  three  coordinate  departments,  110. 
(See  Congress;  Departments  ;  Exbovtiye  Powers;  Ju- 
dicial Powers  ;  Legislative  Powers^  President.) 
GRAND  JURY, 

when  indictment  by,  necessary,  149,  159. 

presentment  by,  160. 
GRANTS, 

from  states  are  contracts,  444. 
44 
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GREAT  BRITAIN,  Constitutioii  of. 

(See  Constitution  of  Gbbat  Bbitain  ;  Depastmknts.) 

HABEAS  CORPUS, 

suBpension  of  writ,  591,  593. 

CoDgresB  maj  authorize  suspension  of,  592. 

effects  of  8ttiipen^ion,  592,  598. 

gives  no  gi-eater  power  to  arrest,  59S. 

gives  only  power  to  detain,  593. 
HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER, 

theory  of  Constitution,  23. 

of  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  87. 

of  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  337. 
HAUTEFEUILLE, 

opinion  as  to  surrender  of  sovereignty,  89. 
HEFFTER, 

opinion  as  to  surrender  of  sovereignty,  39. 
HIGH  I^EAS, 

meaning  of,  364,  365. 
HISTORY. 

of  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  33-58. 

of  period  prior  to  the  Confederation,  33-40. 

of  Confederation,  40-52. 

of   proceedings  immediate  upon  adoption  of  the  Constitatioii, 
53-58. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  125. 

based  on  idea  of  centralization,  125. 

how  constituted,  184. 

power  of,  over  its  own  members,  142, 143. 

quorum  of,  to  be  a  majority  of  members,  143. 

revenue  bills  to  originate  in,  144. 

rules  for  government  of,  142. 

has  no  power  to  punish  persons  not  members,  148. 
(See  CoKORESs  ;  Electors  of  Rrfrbsentatiyss  ;  Repbs- 

SBNTATION  ;   RepRESBNTATIVEB.) 

HUMPHRIES,  JUDGE, 

impeachment  of,  606. 
HUNDREDS, 

the  Saxon  what,  107. 
HURD,  JOHN  C, 

his  theory  of  the  Constitution,  28. 

ILLINOIS, 

Military  Code  of,  662. 
IMPAIR, 

meaning  of,  494. 
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IMPEACHMENT, 

a  sanction  applied  to  officials,  84, 99. 

trial  by  Senate,  a  judicial  act,  118. 

general  nature  of,  598-612. 

provisions  of  Constitution  concerning,  598. 

who  may  be  impeached,  599. 

wjio  are  civil  officers,  599. 

senators  and  representatives  not,  599. 

case  of  Senator  Blount,  599. 

the  case  questioned,  599,  600. 

lawful  grounds  of  an  impeachment,  600-611. 

first  theory,  for  indictable  offences  only,  reasons  for,  600,  601* 

the  English  practice,  601. 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  technical  words,  601. 

second  theory  for  official  misconduct,  601. 

illustrations  of,  602. 

these  theories  examined,  and  second  correct,  608-611. 

practical  construction  given  by  Congress,  604,  605. 

impeachment  of  Judge  Pickering,  604. 

impeachment  of  Judge  Chase,  604,  605. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  605. 

case  of  Judge  Humphries,  606. 

these  cases  examined,  606.  ^ 

second  theory  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  608. 

first  theory  based  upon  English  law,  606,  607. 

fallacy  of  this  method,  607. 

when  words  of  the  Constitution  to  receive  technical  meaning,  607. 

impeachment  a  sanction  to  restrain  violations  of  official  duty,  608. 

meaning  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  609. 

crimes  not  a  technical  word,  609. 

consequences  of  adopting  the  first  theory,  609. 

debates  on  impeachment  in  the  convention,  610,  611. 

Luther  Martin's  opinion,  611. 

Madison's  opinion,  611. 

what  punishments  may  be  inflicted,  611,  612. 

President  and  judges  not  suspended  during  pendency  of,  612. 

other  officers  may  be  suspended,  612. 
IMPLIED  LIMITATIONS, 

on  United  States  government,  215-225. 
IMPORTERS, 

states  cannot  forbid  to  sell,  285. 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 

not  to  be  taxed  by  states,  245. 

when  goods  cease  to  be,  268. 

included  in  "  foreign  commerce,"  286. 
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IMPOSTS,  what,  229. 
IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT, 

abolition  of,  does  not  imfair  tkm  flUigiifion  of  «oiitracfeBy  MO. 
INDEPENDENCE, 

declaration  of,  naisre  oi^eiCn  86->«M. 
INDIANS, 

the  Cherokees  a  distinct  political  ocnunmitf,  ^7tL  • 

INDIRECT  TAXES, 

what  are,  230. 

to  be  uniform,  230,  231. 

uniformity  in  what,  88L 
INHABITANCY^, 

a  qualification  for  office,  142* 
INSOLVENT  DISCHARGE, 

as  affecting  the  obligation  of 'Oonferaoti,  4^. 

effect  on  creditor  in  another  state,  498-4(00. 
INSOLVENT  LAWS.    (S«e  Bankrupt  Law^,) 
INSPECTION  LAWS, 

what,  257. 

right  to  enact,  227. 
INTERPRETATION 

of  the  Constitution,  when  words  jwe  to  tvcei^  a  iedmbal  mean* 
ing,  345,  846,  607.       . 

<See  CONBTBUCTtOK.} 

JACKSON, 

tkeory  df  the  €ff)0tiliitkm,  26. 

opinioa  -on  intarpiietalBanf  d7,  91. 
JAMESON, 

theory  of  sovereignty,  6. 
JAY, 

theory  of  Hie  Conslitiitkmy  38. 

opinion  on  interpretation,  87. 
JEFFERSON, 

theory  of  the  Canstitiitbn,  85. 

•opinion  on  interpretation,  91. 

opposed  to  centralization,  104. 
JUDICIAL  POWERS, 

a  mark  of  nationality,  71,  7% 

of  United  States,  618*639. 

provisions  of  the  Constitution,  618. 

nature  and  extent  of  jurisdiction,  614-617,  619. 

the  necessary  jurisdiction,  reasons  for,  619-622. 

supplementary  jurisdiction,  reasons  for,  923-€25. 

the  necessary,  what  indoded  in,  «8fr-^6. 


JUDICIAL  POWERS  (continued). 

constitutional  provisions,  625. 

cases  arising  under  the  Constxtntion,  ^25-690. 

necessary  that  United  States  judiciary  should  lutve  power  to  de* 
cide  constitutional  quedtions,  625,  626. 

classes  cf  snefti  cases,  ^^,  627, 628. 

this  jurisdiction  supreme,  628. 

exclusive  jurisdiction,  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  ^2f8. 

legislation  thereon,  6M,  629,  6S0. 

cases  arising  under  laws  df  the  United  States,  ^90,  691. 

cases  arising  under  treaties,  6S1,  632. 

supreme  power  over,  in  United  States  courts,  632. 

cases  affecting  ambassadors,  632,  633. 

cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  634. 

controversies  to  which  United  States  is  a  party,  634. 

controversies  between  states,  634,  635. 

jurisdictional  facts  in  all  these  cases,  636. 

supplementary  jurisdiction,  what  included  in,  636^  t?37. 

generafl  discussion  as  to  jurisdiction,  636-639. 

power  of  Congress  over,  639. 

must  be  based  upon  Constitution  and  statutes,  IS39. 
JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS, 

how  far  required  by  due  process  of  law,  161, 162,  186 

stamps  on  papers  used  in,  238,  239. 

such  stamps  a  tax  on  property,  240. 

as  a  part  of  the  remedy,  502-506. 

of  other  states,  668. 
JUDICIARY, 

general  powers  of,  92. 

functions  to  construe  statutes,  94. 

to  interpret  the  Constitution,  94. 

pewers,  and  objections  to,  considered,  ^4-98. 

independence  of,  110,  113. 

of  United  States  constitutional  provisions,  625. 
(See  Judicial  Powers.) 
JURISDICTION, 

over  constitutional  questions,  100,  101. 

of  national  and  state  courts  when  final,  154. 

in  general,  definition  of,  614*617. 

contentions  and  ex  piirte,  614. 

kinds,  classes,  and  degrees  of,  614^19. 

civil  and  criminal,  614. 

common  law,  equity,  etc.,  614. 

original  and  appellate,  615. 

exclusive  and  concurrent,  615,  616. 
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JURISDICTION  (continued). 

general  and  limited^  616. 

as  to  subjectr-matter,  617,  618. 

as  to  parties,  618. 

sources,  common  law  and  statute,  619. 

of  United  States  courts.    (See  Judicial  Powbbs.) 
JURY, 

trial  bj,  secured,  149,  159. 

grand,  presentment,  etc.,  by,  149, 159. 

color,  no  ground  of  exclusion  from,  197. 

KENTUCKY, 

resolutions  of  1798.  88. 

LANDS, 

public,  proprietorship  of,  69,  70,  895-899. 
LAW  OF  NATIONS, 

offences  against,  360. 
LAW  OF  THE  LAND.    (See  Due  Prooebs  of  Law.) 
LAWS  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

cases  arising  under,  680,  631. 
LEGAL  RIGHTS, 

not  to  be  impaired,  436,  487. 
LEGAL  TENDER  ACT, 

Yaliditj  of,  2*21,  265. 

cases  under,  221-225. 
LEGISLATIVE  POWERS, 

a  mark  of  nationality,  70,  71. 

in  whom  vested,  113. 

of  the  President,  114-118. 

of  British  Crown,  115. 

of  the  President  more  substantial  than  of  British  Crown,  116. 

his  discretion  unlimited,  116. 

in  making  treaties,  118. 

of  Congress,  226-530. 

express  prohibitions  on  exercise  of,  408-530. 

prohibitions  on  exercise  of  by  Congress  and  states,  409-440. 

prohibitions  on  states  alone,  440-530,  664. 

power  of  Congress  to  tax,  227-262. 

of  Congress  to  borrow  money,  262-269. 

to  regulate  commerce,  269-337. 

over  naturalization,  337-840. 

over  bankruptcies,  841-351. 

to  coin  money,  etc.,  351-353. 

over  the  postal  service,  353-355. 
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LEGISLATIVE  POWERS  (continued). 

over  patent  rights,  etc.,  855,  856. 

over  crimes,  856-871, 

military  and  war,  871-894. 

OTer  territories,  894-408. 

derived  from  control  of  foreign  relations,  571. 

over  pardons,  588. 

of  state  to  limit  railroad  charges,  665,  666. 

(See  CoNORRss;  President;  War  Powers.) 
LICENSES, 

granted  by  United  States,  how  far  controlled  hj  states,  256. 

rights  of  states  to  grant,  258. 

of  states,  police  measures,  276. 

XlVth  Amendment  does  not  impair  power  of  states  to  make  po- 
lice regulations,  276. 

to  coasting  vessels,  288. 

of  states,  whether  contracts,  451-456. 

not  contracts,  454,  455. 

for  peddling,  right  of  state  to  impose,  818. 

cases  involving  question  of,  298. 
UEBER, 

works  on  government,  1 10. 

on  dual  legislation,  128. 
LIFE  AND  LIMB, 

not  to  he  twice  jeopardized,  149,  160,  161. 
"LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  PROPERTY,"  661. 
LIMITATIONS, 

on  power  of  states  to  tax,  245-256-262. 

implied  limitations,  245-256. 

express  limitations,  256-262. 

on  United  States  government,  146-225. 

express  limitations,  147-215. 

classes  of,  148. 

apply  to  all  departments,  148. 

contained  in  first  eight  amendments,  148, 149. 

how  far  apply  to  states,  151-158. 

should  apply  to  states,  154. 

illustrations  of  established  rule,  154-156. 

proposed  XlVth  Amendment,  156,  174. 

nature  and  object  of  these  limitations,  157-170. 

implied  limitations,  215-225. 

two  schools  of  interpretation,  215. 

liberal  interpretation  of,  illustrated,  216-225. 

principles  of  interpretation  settled,  220,  221. 

(See  Amendments  to  Constitution;  Bill  of  Rioars.) 
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LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF, 

how  far  affects  the  obligation  of  eoBtnyct8,  509^ 

arbitrnry  enactment  of  the  law-making  poweTi  660L 
LIMITED  GOVERNMENT, 

what,  6. 
LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 

power  of  Congress  over,  242. 
LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

history  and  nature,  of,  102-lOd. 

relation  of  to  centralization,  104. 

efi(M;t  of  abolislujo^  105« 

principle  of,  how  applied  in  Americay  105b 

germs  of,  among  German  tribefr,  106. 

among  tha  Sa3«>nj9,.  106,  107. 

idea  of,  embodied  in  the  Senate,  124* 
LOUISIANA, 

acquisition  of,  397. 

as  a  territory,  405-408. 

MADISON, 

theory  of  the  Constitation,  26. 

on  interpretation,  87. 

on  impeachment,  611. 
MAGNA  CHARTA, 

a  provision  of,  161. 
MAILS,  REGULATION   OF.     (See  FdoTAJW  SBBTiaB.> 
MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL, 

letters  of,  877. 
MARSH,  GEORGE  P., 

theory  of  the  Constitation,  28. 
MARSHALL, 

theory  of  the  Constitution,  28. 

on  interpretation,  87. 
MARTENS,  on  surrender  of  floyereigiitj,  88. 
MARTIAL  LAW, 

whether  it  may  be  resorted  tO|  594-598. 

Congress  may  not  authorize,  594. 

whether  President  auijf  authorize  as  oommander-iiM^hjeikr  894- 
598. 

defined,  595,  686. 

ifl  not  part  of  legislative,  judicial^  of  civil  execative  maclttnery, 
595. 

decision  of  Supimae  Coni»t  tliat  it  may  not  be  resorted  to»  886. 

opinion  of  Lord  0.  J.  Cockbam,  596. 

whou'may:  be.  used  aa  a- war  measure,  596, 697. 


MARTIN,  LUTHER, 

letter  to  Maryland  legislatnie,  544. 

on  impeachment^  611. 
McILVAINE,  J..  H;^ 

Articles  of  Confederation  clacvibed  b^^  43^  44^  51,  5& 
MEANS, 

used  by  United  States,  not  taxable  by  the  states,  26^ 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

(See  CoNGRKfls  ;  Electob»  or  Rkpbksbmtatiyes  ;  Hovsb  of 

Represent ATi^^ss  ;.  Rspkesbntation  ;  SiPBESKKTATiTss.) 
MILITARY  ARRESTS,  214,  591-5M. 

(See  Martial  Lav.> 
MILITARY  AUTHORITIES, 

powers  of,  168,  169. 
MILITARY  GOVEENME»T, 

defined,  595. 

authority  of  President  to  esiablub,  696k 
MILITARY  LAW, 

cases  under;.  exee|)ted  from  Bill  ai  lU^ts,  14S. 

under  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  CovceSv  S86. 

defined,  595. 

(See  War  PawESis). 
MILITARY  POWERS.    (See  War  Powers.) 
MILITIA, 

when  in  active  service,  excepted  from  Bill  of  Bigiite,  148,  160. 

pewer  of  Congreaa  ewes,  S86-S89* 

what  are,  385. 

(See  War  Powku.> 
MILL,  JOHN  STUART, 

on  taxes  on  judicial  proceedings,  24^ 
MISSOURI, 

test  oaths  in  Constitution  of,  411,  4^3,  481*-489L 
MONEY, 

not  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasurj  without  appropriatiottv  ^M* 
MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS.    (Sm  CoBVOttATiONs.) 

NATION, 

meaning  of,  27-30. 

distinguished  from  government,  ttt  59^8» 

illustrated  by  French  history,  60. 

illustrated  by  English  history,  60,.  ^U 

no  idea  of,  in  Articles  of  Confederation,  47,^46. 
NATIONAL  BANKS, 

pp«rev  to.ei«ate,  217^  219,  868,  884. 
NATIONAL  THEORY  OF  THE  G<])N8/IlTUTION,.  21^-881 
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NATIONALITY  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

when  began,  83,  40. 

feeling  of,  a  growth,  41. 

not  perfectly  defined  during  confederatioiiy  41,  4S. 

indicated  in  the  Constitution,  68-79. 

by  the  preamble,  68,  64. 

declaration  of  supremacy,  66,  67. 

by  the  Xth  Amendment,  67,  68. 

by  the  status  of  citizenship,  68,  69. 

by  the  proprietorship  of  public  lands,  69,  70. 

by  the  legislative  powers,  70,  71. 

by  the  executive  powers,  71. 

by  the  judicial  powers,  71,  72. 

by  the  power  of  Amendment,  72-79. 

theory  of,  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  79. 
NATURALIZATION, 

power  of  Congress  over,  837-840. 

what  is,  838. 

the  power  over,  exclusively  in  Congress,  888,  889. 
NAVIGABLE  STREAMS,  what,  806,  807. 

bridges  over,  306,  807. 
NAVIGATION  LAWS,  838,  384. 
NAVY, 

provisions  for,  381. 

what  includes,  888. 
NEGOTIATIONS,  FOREIGN.    (See  Fobbigk  Belatiovb.) 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

first  Constitution  of,  87. 
NEW  JERSEY, 

first  Constitution  of,  87. 
NOBILITY, 

no  title  of  nobility  granted,  440. 

OATH  OF  OFFICE, 

of  President,  effect  of,  560,  561. 
OBLIGATION, 

of  contracts,  not  to  be  impaired,  441-580,  657,  658,  662. 

what  is,  487. 

in  the  Roman  law,  487,  488. 

is  the  bond  of  the  law,  488. 

is  created  by  the  law,  489. 

leading  case  on,  490. 

illustrated,  491. 

same  in  contracts  with  states,  and  with  private  personf,  492. 

remedy  included  in,  492,  498. 
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OBLIGATION  (continued). 

what  state  laws  impair,  49S-^dO. 

meaning  of  *'  impair,"  494. 

when  laws  apply  to  terms  of  a  contract,  495-5<M). 

between  private  parties,  and  when  state  is  a  partjr,  495,  496. 

state  insolvent  laws,  497-500. 

insolvent  laws  passed  subsequent  to  contract,  497. 

when  passed  prior  to  the  contract,  498. 

effect  of  insolvent  laws  discussed,  497. 

laws  taking  away  remedies,  508. 

statutes  of  limitation,  509. 

laws  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  510. 

stay  and  appraisement  laws,  511. 

exemptions  from  execution,  516. 

of  state  to  compensate  officer,  670. 

(See  Remedial  Rights.) 
OFFICE, 

terms  of,  142. 

appointments  to»  not  contracts,  447--450. 

power  of  appointment  to,  542-557. 

removal  from,  547-558. 

distinction  between  ** office  "  and  "employment,"  450. 
OFFICERS, 

of  Congress,  how  appointed,  141. 

of  United  States,  liability  of,  for  acts  under  void  laws,  168. 

inferior,  who  are,  548. 
OFFICIAL  PERSONS, 

sanctions  applicable  to,  84,  99. 

how  punished  for  crimes,  99. 

method  of  choosing,  128-141. 

qualifications  of,  141. 

(See  Cbihes.) 
ORTOLAN, 

on  surrender  of  sovereignty,  39. 

definition  of  piracy,  862. 

PAPER  CURRENCY, 

power  to  bsne,  217. 
PARDONS, 

power  to  grant,  572-584. 

definition,  573. 

granted  by  king  or  parliament,  573. 

extent  of  President's  power,  575-584. 

may  grant  any  known  in  the  English  law,  575-577. 

after  conviction,  577,  578. 
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PARDONS  (continued), 

before  conviction,  578,579. 

conditional  pardona,  577,  578. 

general  amnesties,  681-588. 

effect  of  general  pardon,  581. 

objections  to,  considered,  581,  582. 

validity  of  general  pardon  placed  at  rest,  582,  588. 

power  of  Congress  over,  583,  584. 

cannot  limit  power  of  Piresident,  588,  584. 

has  Congress  any  independent  power,  588. 
PASSENGERS, 

tax  on,  259,  297,  314. 

(See  Police  Regulations.) 
PATENT  AND  COPYRIGHTS, 

power  of  Congress  over,  355,  356. 
PECK,  JUDGE, 

impeachment  of,  605. 
PEOPLE, 

possess  political  sovereignty,  5. 
PETITION, 

right  to  assemble  and,  148. 
PICKERING,  JUDGE,  impeachment  of,  604. 
PILOTAGE  FEES,  673. 
PINHEIRO-FERREIRA, 

on  surrender  of  sovereignty,  40. 
PIRACIES, 

what  are,  361,  362. 

power  of  Congress  over,  360,  365. 

power  extends  to  defining,  863. 
POLICE, 

regulations,  what  are,  4. 

power  of  states  to  impose,  275-337.   . 

right  of  states  to  control  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  181,  182. 

nothing  in  XlVth  Amendment  prohibits,  276. 

taxing  passengers  by  states  invalid,  259,  297,  314. 

right  of  state  to  regulate  gas  companies,  658. 

(See  COMMEROE.) 

POLITICAL  CONDITION 

of  the  colonies,  34. 
POLITICAL  LAW, 

embraces  what,  6,  7. 

divisions  of,  8. 

general,  not  treated  of,  9« 
POLITICAL  SOVEREIGNTY,  what,  4,  6,  27-80. 

power  of  a  nation  to  reign,  39. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE, 

power  of  Congress  over,  858-355. 

what  included  in,  853. 

extent  of  power  over,  854,  855. 

important  case  on,  855. 
POST-ROADS,  what,  854. 
POWER  OF  AMENDMENT,  72-76. 
POWERS  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

(See  ExECUTivB  ;  Judicial;  Legislatiys;  Limitations.) 
PREAMBLE 

of  the  Constitution,  effect  of,  68,  64. 

of  Confederate  Constitution,  65. 
PRESENTS, 

from  foreign  govemments,  440. 
PRESIDENT, 

his  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  92,  93. 

power  to  interpret  discussed,  559. 

method  of  choosing,  128-188. 

changes  in  method  of  choosing,  180,  181. 

qualifications  of,  141,  142. 

term  of  office  four  years,  142. 

legislative  powers  of,  114-118. 

war  powers  of,  874-877,  588-598. 

executive  powers  vested  in,  538. 

general  nature  of  powers  of,  588-542. 

an  independent  department,  534,  541. 

powers  of,  mainly  political,  585. 

acts  of,  how  questioned  by  courts,  586. 

how  far  independent  of  Congress,  587,  588. 

functions  of,  depending  in  whole  or  in  part  on  statates,  688-540. 

his  power  to  appoint  officers,  542-558. 

power  to  execute  laws,  558-568.. 

power  over  foreign  relations,  568-572. 

power  to  grant  pardons,  572-584. 

power  to  recommend  measures,  584-588. 

powers  as  commander-in-chief,  588-598. 

impeachment  of,  598-612. 

discretion  of,  in  executing  laws,  558,  559. 

may  not  judge  of  the  validity  of  laws,  &58-563. 

effect  of  his  oath  of  office,  561. 

when  may  disregard  a  law,  562. 

(See  ExECUTiYR  Powebs.) 
PRESS, 

freedom  of,  protected,  148. 
PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS.    (See  Cobpobationb.) 
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PRIVATE  LAW, 

divisions  of,  1. 

what  embraces^  8. 

its  relations  to  the  state,  4. 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY, 

how  taken  for  public  use,  149,  166. 

right  of  eminent  domain  over,  167,  168. 

cannot  be  taken  under  color  of  law  for  private  purpose,  166. 

use  of  in  public  capacity,  185,  186. 
PROCESS  OF  LAW.     (See  Dub  Paocssfl.) 
PROFESSIONAL, 

status,  rights,  and  capacities  of,  486-439. 
PROHIBITIONS.    (See  Limitations.) 
PROPRIETORSHIP, 

over  territories,  894-408. 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFF, 

power  to  impose,  242. 
PUBLIC  LANDS,  69,  70,  895-899. 
PUBLIC  LAW, 

what  embraces,  2,  8. 

relations  to  the  state,  4. 

divisions  of,  4. 
PUNISHMENTS, 

cruel  and  unjust,  forbidden,  149. 

different  kinds  on  account  of  race,  prohibited,  199. 

infamous,  defined,  670,  674. 

QUALIFICATIONS, 

of  electors  of  representatives  not  controlled  by  United  States  g;0T* 
ernment,  134, 185. 

of  officers,  141,  142. 
QUARANTINE  FEES, 

not  a  regulation  of  commeroe,  678. 

RAILROAD, 

as  post-roads,  884,  885. 
RATIFICATION, 

of  the  Constitution,  58. 
RECOMMEND  MEASURES, 

power  of  President  to,  584-588. 

object  and  extent  of,  585,  586. 

practical  abuse  of  power  to,  586,  587. 
REGISTRY  LAWS,  338,  584. 
REGULATION, 

of  commerce,  269-887. 

(JSee  CoxxEBOi.) 
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RELIGION, 

free  exercise  of,  fecnred,  148. 
no  defence  for  yiolation  of  criminal  code,  148. 
meaning  and  effect  of  proyision  considered,  148. 
REMEDIAL  RIGHT, 

included  in  obligation  of  contract,  492. 

confusion  in  notions  of,  501. 

distinguished  from  procedure,  501,  502. 

what  included  in,  502. 

procedure  not  included  in,  508. 

cases  illustrative,  504. 

deprivation  of,  508. 

effect  of  particular  laws  modifying,  509-580. 

(See  OBLIQATIOir.) 

REMEDT, 

confusion  in  notion  of,  501,  502. 

included  in  obligation  of  contracts,  492,  498. 

embraces  remedial  right  and  procedure,  501,  502. 

laws  affecting,  509-530. 

cases  involving  the  discussion  of,  520-580. 
REPRESENTATION  IN  CONGRESS, 

how  apportioned,  125-128. 

effect  of  slavery  on,  126. 

effect  of  emancipation,  127, 189-141. 

different  plans  for  basis  of,  127, 128. 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

in  Congress,  election  of  controlled  by  Congress,  184. 

qualifications  of  electors  of,  controlled  by  states,  184, 185. 

some  modifications  of  this  control,  136,  187. 

qualifications  of,  142. 

term  of  ofiice,  two  years,  142. 

rules  governing,  148. 

compensation  of,  145. 

privileges  of,  145. 

disqualified  for  certain  ofiices,  145. 
REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT, 

guaranteed,  184,  136. 

power  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  136. 

what  essential  to,  188. 
RESTRAINTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT.    (See  Limitations.) 
RETROACTIVE  LAWS,  420, 425. 
REVENUE.    (See  Taxes.) 
REVENUE  BILLS, 

originate  in  the  House,  144. 

amended  in  Senate,  144. 

English  mle  concerning,  145. 
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REVOLUTION, 

American,  nature  of,  81. 

work  of  the  nation  and  not  of  the  separate  coloiuea,  34-^7. 
RIGHTS. 

distinguished  from  capacities,  486,  487. 
ROADS, 

power  of  Congress  over,  884. 
ROMAN  JURISTS, 

description  of  public  law,  2. 

SANCTION, 

required  for  constitutional  law,  88,  84. 

kinds  of,  84. 

kinds  applicable  to  official  persons,  84,  99. 
SAVIGNY, 

description  of  public  law,  2. 
SAXONS, 

the,  government  of,  10&-108. 

elementary  principles  of  government  of,  106. 

tythings  and  shires  among,  106,  107. 

influence  on  United  States  government,  107, 108. 
SEARCHES, 

unreasonable,  forbidden,  148,  667,  668. 

warrants  for,  required,  148. 

importance  and  effect  of  these  rules,  158. 
SECURITIES  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

not  taxable  by  states,  246,  247. 

what  are,  858,  859. 

counterfeiting,  858,  859. 
SENATE, 

idea  of  based  upon  local  self-government,  12&i 

executive  and  judicial  powers  of,  118. 

how  composed,  183. 

how  classified,  188. 

powers  of,  to  govern  itsdf,  142,  148. 

power  over  revenue  bills,  144. 
SENATORS, 

how  chosen,  188. 

how  classified,  188. 

vacancies  among,  how  filled,  138. 

qualifications  of,  142. 

term  of  office  of,  142. 

compensation  of,  145. 

privileges  of,  145. 

disqualifications  of,  145. 

are  not  '*  civil  officers,"  599. 
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SLAVERY, 

amendment  abolishing,  76. 

legality  of  this  amendment,  76-79.  * 

effect  of  on  representation,  126. 

effect  of  abolition  on  representation,  127, 128^  ld9-<>141. 
SOLDIERS, 

quartering  of,  148,  157, 158. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

first  Constitution  of,  87.  , 

nullification  ordinance  of,  88. 
SOVEREIGNTY, 

political,  nature  of,  4,  5. 

who  may  exercise,  5,  6. 

not  subject  to  law,  8. 

meaning  and  description  of,  27-80. 

voluntary  surrender  o^  39. 
SPEAKER, 

of  the  House,  how  chosen,  141. 
STATE,  THE, 

essential  feature  of,  4. 

the  word  '*  state  "  does  not  apply  to  United  States,  441. 
STATE  BANES, 

power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  268,  269. 
STATE  RIGHTS, 

meaning  of,  distinguished  from  sovereignty,  108. 
STATE  SOVEREIGNTY, 

theory  of  the  Constitution,  24. 

complete  theory  of,  24,  25. 

partial  theory  of,  25,  26. 
STATES, 

of  the  United  States,  are  not  nations  and  not  sovereign,  81. 

when  may  interpret  the  Constitution,  89,  90. 

source  of  their  powers,  108. 

limitations  upon,  440. 

grants  by,  444,  445. 

laws  of  which  impair  obligation  of  contracts,  498-^30. 

insolvent  laws  of,  497-500. 

have  power  to  determine  who  shall  practise  law,  180,  181. 

have  power  over  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  181,'  182. 
(See  Commerce;  Taxes.) 
STAY  LAWS, 

and  appraisement  laws,  511-516. 

what  are,  and  effect  of  on  contracts,  511-516. 

United  States  cases  relating  to,  511,  512,  515. 

state  cases  relating  to,  518,  514. 
45 
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I 
STOCK, 

of  United  States,  not  taxable  by  sUtes,  246-256.  I 

STOCKHOLDERS, 

in  national  banks,  taxation  of,  251.  i 

in  corporations,  how  laws  changing  their  liability  affect  obligation 
of  contracts,  496,  497. 
STORY,  JUDGE, 

his  theory  of  the  Constitution,  28. 

opinion  on  ^terpreting  the  Constitationi  87. 
STOWELL,  LORD, 

on  piracy,  863. 

on  war,  876. 
STREETS, 

assessments  for  opening,  167. 
SUFFRAGE, 

right  of,  not  defined  by  Constitution,  186. 

not  essential  to  citizenship,  186,  187, 182, 188. 

qualifications  for,  186. 

universal,  not  necessary  to  republican  goTemment,  186. 

as  regulated  by  Missouri  Constitution,  182,  488,  489. 

a  privilege,  489. 

XVth  Amendment,  abolishing  distinctions  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  202. 
SUPPORTING  AN  ARMY, 

what,  888. 
SUPREMACY, 

declaration  of,  in  the  Constitntiony  66,  67, 
SUPREME  COURT, 

constitutional  provisions,  618. 

original  jurisdiction  of,  688.  • 

appellate  jurisdiction  of,  689. 

power  of  Congress  over,  689. 

(See  Judicial  Powsbs.) 

TANEY,  C.  J., 

his  theory  of  the  Constitution,  26. 

on  interpreting  the  Constitution,  87. 
TARIFF, 

power  of  Congress  over,  217,  242. 
TAXES, 

power  over,  226-262. 

power  of  Congress  over,  227*245. 

limited  power  over,  228. 

methods  of  exercising  power  over,  281. 

Tarious  kinds  of,  229,  280. 
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TAXES  (continued). 

direct  and  indirect,  280,  288, 

Capitation,  280. 

appropriation  of  money  raised  hj,  241. 

stamps,  288,  289. 

on  judicial  proceedings,  288,  289. 

power  of  states  over,  245-262. 

implied  limitations,  power  of  states  over,  245-256. 

express  limitations  on  power  over,  248,  244,  256-262. 

state  power  over,  subordinate  to  power  of  Congress,  245,  246. 

state  power  over,  does  not  extend  to  United  States  property,  246, 
252. 

powers  of  United  States  and  states  over,  compared,  248,  255. 

power  to  impose  taxes  on  territories,  400. 

method  of  assessing  discussed,  18  7-1 91. 

must  be  uniform,  288. 

must  be  for  public  purposes,  244. 

on  exports,  662-664. 

different  rates  of  taxation  in  District  of  Columbia,  665. 

property  of  the  United  States  exempt  from  taxation  by  state, 
670. 

on  inter-state  commerce,  671,  672. 

when  a  license  fee  will  be  considered  a  tax,  675. 
TENURE  OF  OFFICE  BILL,  557. 
TERRITORIES, 

power  over,  894^08. 

provisions  relating  to,  894. 

proprietorship  in,  895-399. 

government  of,  899-408. 

during  confederation,  395. 

cession  of,  during  confederation,  895,  896. 

acquisition  of  new,  897. 

ri^t  to  acquire  new,  897. 

nse  and  disposition  of,  898. 

methods  of  exercising  power  over,  898. 

Bill  of  Rights  applies  to  government  of,  899,  401.    ^ 

taxation  of,  400. 
TEST  OATHS,  411-419,  481-489. 

cases  arising  under,  411-489. 
THEORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  20. 

importance  of  correct,  20,  21. 

complete  national,  21-28.  t^ 

complete  state  sovereignty,  24,  25, 

partial  state  sovereignty,  25,  26. 

nationality  of,  79-82. 
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TREASON, 

power  over,  865-868. 

what  coBstitutes,  866. 

under  the  common  law,  867. 

punishment  of,  867. 

what  included  under,  868.  I 

TREATIES,  ! 

President's  power  to  make,  118.  | 

power  of  the  Senate  over,  118.  i 

acquisition  of  territories  by,  897. 

power  to  make,  565, 566.  ' 

Congress  has  no  power  to  make,  566.  ' 

kinds  of,  possible,  566. 

kinds  of,  not  possible,  567. 

operation  of,  567,  568. 

which  execute  themselves,  568. 

which  require  legislative  and  executive  acts,  568,  569. 

legislative  powers  derived  from  power  of  making,  569,  570. 

cases  arising  under,  681,  682. 
TRIAL  BY  JQRY, 

when  required,  149,  160,  196. 

expediency  of,  159,  160. 

not  necessary  to  due  process  of  law,  162-165. 

not  necessary  in  Court  of  Claims  (note),  149. 

when  not  required  (note),  164,  188,  184. 

must  apply  to  colored  men  as  well  as  to  white,  196,  197. 
TYTHING, 

the  Saxon,  nature  of,  106,  107. 

UNIFORMITY, 

of  indirect  taxes,  what,  287,  288. 

VACANCIES, 

in  office.  President's  power  to  fill,  652,  568. 

power  to  create,  558,  554.  ^ 

VALIDITY 

of  statutes,  where  courts  can  determine,  100,  101. 
VETO, 

power  of  President,  116,  117. 

compared  with  that  of  the  British  Crown,  11-5,  116. 

discretion  in  using,  116. 

does  not  extend  to  proposed  amendments,  117. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 

how  chosen,  129, 180. 

qualifications  of,  141, 142. 

term  of  office  four  years,  142. 
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VIRGINIA, 

first  Constitution  of,  88. 

resolutions  of  1 786  calling  a  convention,  58. 

resolutions  of  1798,  88. 

coupon  cases,  674. 

WAR, 

what,  876. 

can  e2dst  before  declared  hj  Congress,  872-877. 

civil  natuqeof,  874-877. 

duty  of  President  when  a  war  is  commenced  against  United  States, 
876. 
WAR  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS,  871-894. 

provisions  concerning,  to  declare  war,  etc.,  871, 872. 

to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  877. 

over  captures,  878,  879. 

why  vested  in  Congress,  878. 

confiscation  of  captures  in  civil  war,  879,  880. 

to  raise  and  support  forces,  881-884. 

restrictions  upon  appropriations  for  armies,  881. 

supporting  an  army,  what,  888. 

to  govern  the  forces,  885,  886. 

not  restrained  by  Bill  of  Rights,  885. 

what  included  in  power  to  govern  forces,  886. 

over  the  militia,  887-889. 

partial  and  incomplete,  887. 

calling  forth  the  militia,  888. 

sUtuteof  1795,  888. 

jurisdiction  of  the  states  over  militia,  888. 

conscription,  889-894. 

statute  providing  for,  889. 

cases  under,  890-898. 

analogous  to  taxing  power,  898. 
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